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Parliamentary History. 


1b GEORGE THE THIRD, A. D. 1774. 


liament met at Westminster. His Majest 
FIRST SESSION being seated on the throne, adorned wit 
OF THE his crown and regal ornaments, and at- 


FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT. | tended by his officers of state, (the Lords 
being in their robes), commanded the 
OF Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod to let 
the Commons know, ‘“ It is his Majesty’s 
une RETAIN: ‘‘ pleasure that they attend him immedi- 
‘‘ ately in this House :” 
MEETING of the New Parliament.*}] | Who being come, the Lord Chancellor 
Nov. 29, 1774. This day the New Par- | said: 
0 eee 


* “ Whilst matters of the greatest magni- | themselves, that as things had appeared so 
tude were transacting in America, an unex- | very frequently at the verge of a rupture, with- 
ampled supineness with regard to public af- | out actually arriving at it, that now, as for- 
feirs, prevailed among the great body of the | merly, some means would be found for accom- 
people at home. The English nation, which | modating this dispute. At worst it was cou- 
used to feel so tremblingly alive, upon every | ceived, that the Americans would themselves 
Contest that arose between the remotest powers | grow tired. And as an opinion was circulated 
in Europe, and to interest itself so much in the | with some industry and success, that a counte- 
sue, as scarcely to be with-Leld from be- | nance of resolution, if persevered in for some 
coming @ party wherever justice or friendship | time, would certaialy put an end to the contest, 
eae out the way, by a strange reverse of | which (it was said) had been nourished wholly 
lige seemed, at this time, much more in- | by former concessions, people were in general 
: erent to matters, in which were involved | inclined to leave the trial of the effects of per- 
fi own immediate and dearestinterests. Even | severance and resolution, to a ministry who 
te ot, commercial and manyfacturing bo- | valued themselves on those qualities. The 
: » who must be the first to feel, and the last | court had also with great tenaciousness ad- 
ee ada any sinister events in the colonies, | hered to this system for some years. It fre- 
fe Who are generally remarkable for a quick | quently got the better, not only of the regular 

bia aod provident sagacity in whatever | opposition, but of parties in the ministry it- 
is their interest, seemed now to be sunk in self, who were from time to time inclined to 
ira carelessness and inattention with the | relax either from fear, weariness, or change of 

ete People, opinion. All these things had hitherto indis- 
. nies causes concurred to produce this | posed the body of the nation from taking part 
na ) piflerence. The colony contests | in the sanguine manner they had hitherto done 

they had onger new. From the year 1765, | on other subjects, and formerly on this. 
mee with but few, and ‘those short inter- ‘© From these causes, administration being 
Bost of dah the attentiun of parliament. | totally disengaged at home, was at full leisure 
ated ' topics on the subject were ex- | to prosecute the measures which it had designed 
Sess a vehement ‘era which ac- | against America, or to adopt such new ones, as 
ial them had subsided. The non-im- ] the opposition there rendered necessary to- - 
Hon agreement, (by divisions within the | wards carrying the new laws into execution, 


Colo wage 
warded bees not caused, were much for- | The times indeed were highly favourable to 


Veral ite Concessions with regard to se- | any purpose, which only required the concur- 
lore it rg es laid in 1767) had broken up, | rence of that parliament, and the acquiescence 


produced any serious conse- | of the people. 


os | : i ble circum- 
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3} 
| *¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘© His Majesty has been pleased to com- 
mand me to acquaint you, that he will de- 
fer declaring the causes of peak this 
parliament till there shall be a Speaker of 
the House of Commons; and therefore, it 


stances on the.one.side, and, that general indif; 
ference which prevailed. on the other, it was 
not totally eee by either, that the time 
for a General Election was approaching, and 
that the parliament had but one session mere 
to complete its allotted term. In some few 

places, where the popular spirit ray high, tests, 
were already proposed: to be signed by their- 
future candidates, previous to their receiving 
any assurance, or promise of support from the 
electors, Ata meeting of the freebolders of: 
the county of Middlesex, a. teat was proposed... 
to. Mr. Wilkes aud serjcant Glynpe, aud hy 
them signed, in which they engaged their .at- 
- Most endeavours to promote Bills for shortening. 
the duration of. parliaments, for the exclusion. 
ef placemen and pensioners from the House of 
Commons; for a more fair and equal represen- 
tation of the people ; for vindicating the injured 
rights of the freeholders of that county, and 
through thesn of all the electorsin the kingdom ; 
for procuring a repeal of the four late Ame- 
rican Aats, via. That for the province of Que- 
bee, and the three which affected the town of 
Boston, andthe province of Massachuset’s 
Bay ; besides binding themselves, so far as in 
them lay, to restore and defend thet excellent. 
form of government, which-had been modelled 
and established at the Revolution. 

‘«Tests, upon much the same principles, 
were proposed in London and some other 
places; and it is sti! the opinion of some of 
those, who were sanguine in that mode of pro- 
ceeding, that the apprehension of its becoming 
general, influenced the subsequent cenduct of: 
administration to the dissolution of parliament. 
This opinion, however, seems ill-founded. 
There was no reason then to expect, nor is 
there now to imagine, that the mode of sub- 
scribing to tests would have become general, 
_ or even extensive, The influence of adminis- 
tration, in a great number ef the boroughs, and 


in many of the counties, is at all times too well - 


known to he called in question; and the prin- 
cipal and most celebrated leaders in opposition 
totally disclaimed all tests whatever, as unwor- 
thy of themselves, derogatory of their charac- 
ter as senators, and restrictive of their rights as 
men. 

‘‘Other more probable causes must be 
sought, for the measure of diseolving the par- 
liament. The civil list was again become 
‘deeply in debt, and the distresses of the lower 
part of the houshold, from the withholding of 
their wages, were become so notorious, and so 
much spoken of, that it seemed disgraceful to 
the nation, as well as grievous to the sovereign. 
It was therefore thought, and probably is, ; 
that it was intended, in the ehsuing session, not 


Meeting of the New Parliament. — 


[4 
is his Majesty’s pleasure, that you, gen- 
tlemen of the House of Commons, do im- 
mediately repair to the place where the 
Commons usually sit, and there chuse a 
fit person to be yeur Speaker ; and that 


you present such person, who shall be so 


only to,dqmand a,larza sum of money. far the | 


discharge of the -standing debt, but algo that a 
requisition would be made, for stich a conside- - 
rable and certain yearly addition to the civil 


jist-revennes; as-weuld prevent all such morti- 


fying applications fur the future. 
“ Though.ng-dgubt could be entertained of 


the good «will and: compliance of the then par-. 


liament, it was, perbaps, not thought prudent, 
to load them with so disagreeable a task, at the 
eve of a general electiog. Recent experience 
had shewn, that this was a subject which would 
excite much general digcussion ; and that how- 
ever a inajority might, for their zeal to the eaya_ 
of their sovereign, overlook al-the ditheulties 
that could be raised withig doors, such a settle- 
ment, attended with the payment of a great 
resent balance, and,lyaded with au entailed 
irredeemable future incumbrance, would not at 
all be satisfactory without. People are apt to 
be out of humour at the.parting with their 
money, and an application for future trust and 
favour, in such a temper, would seem, at least, 
ill-timed. On the other hand, such a measure 
would be nothing in the hands of a new parlia- 
ment, and would be wern out of memery, or 
become only an historieal reference, at the time 
of their natural demise. The sinister events 
which have since taken place have, however, 
hitherto prevented the making of any requisi- 
tion of this nature. 

‘‘ Another motive may, perhaps, be sup- 
posed, for the measure of dissolution. That 

arliament had already passed the most hostile 
aws against America; and as they coald not, 
with so good a grace, rescind their own acts, 
the minister was, in some degree, tied down tu 
a perseverance in the support of those mea- 
sures on which they were founded; whereas, 
in a new House of Commons, he would -be 
somewhat at large in chusing or altering his 
Jine of conduct, as circumstances varied,. and 
they, if necessary, might throw all the odiam 
of those laws upon their predecessors. 

‘* It may also be supposed, that as the issue - 
of the American measures became every day 
more precarious, it was thought a right mea- 
sure to have the elections over, before any un- 
fortunate event could change the temper, or — 
irritate the minds of the people. If this should : 
coincide with the time of a general election, 
there was no doubt but the opposition must - 
carry every thing before it. This, in all like- 
lihood, was the strongest and most prevalent i 
motive to this resolution, though: the others - 
might have had their share. And it may be 
safely concluded, that a saving to the friends - 
of government, by curtailing the time for con- 


test and expence, particularly in the counties, 


3] Isst of the House of Commons. 


chosen, to ‘his Majesty here for his royal 
robation to-morrow, at two of the/|. 


A. D.:1774. [6 
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’ ock.”? 
Then his Majesty was pleased to retire : 
and the Commons withdrew. 


List of the House of Gommons.] The 
following is a List of the Members of the 
House of Commons: 


‘was not at all overteoked apon this occasion. 
Indeed, the opposition complained that they 
‘did not receive fair play ; that some places were 
‘dest by surpréze; and, they said, that those in 
the secret had infinite advantages, by setting 
oat betimes for the scene of action, and taking 
the uecessary measures to strengthen their in- 
terest, before even a suspicion of the design 
was formed on the other side. 


“ However it was, very unexpectedly, and | 


‘much to the surprize of the-natién in general, 
{as it-had net been .a metsute mtch practised 
of late yeats, ve simitar instance having oc- 
eurred gince the year 1746, and even that 


being an unique in the long reign of Geo. 2,) 


a proclamation was issued, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, for the dissolution of tbe parliament, 
and the calling of' a -new one, the writs for 
which were made returnable on the 29th day 
of the following November. Notwithstanding 
the surprize, and shortness of the time, some 
of the elections were contested with extraor- 
at rseverance and ardour. : 

“Ia London, the popular party carried every 
Thing before'them, and returned all the mem- 
bers. Mr. Wilkes was agnib elected to repre- 
sent the county of Middlesex, without a shadow 
of opposition from the cuurt, and lord mayor of 
that city for the ensuing year ; and there was 
ho doubt that the court party, grown somewhat 
wiser ‘by leng and bitter experience, Would no 


longer controvert his seat. The dispute, con-. 
ceroing tat single seat, had produced to them. 


More troubles, vexution, and Uisgraces, than 
the contest with the twelve uhited colonies of 
America. It would bave been an imprudence, 
Of the gresvest kind, to mix these disputes in 

e present crises ; atrd this, afier pear 14 years 


struggle, it was thoaght the best way to leave 


him master of the field. 

‘it was aah, by some of these who are 
coreus tn attending to such observations, that 
notwithstanding the surprize, and the shortness 
of the time, a r number of the old mem- 
bers were thrown out than was Common at 
ee elections. However the fact might be, 

ote Who were the best acquainted with men 
and things, did not augur any chauge of system 

this ¢ircutastante. The court, notwith- 

all the ill success of 81] the measures 

from which the best success Was 60 confidently 
expected, seeined firmly resolved to persevere 
in the same course. It / said, that private ad- 
Wes from America erevureged tiem to set a 


light valeeon the pablic sppeardmece.” Anecel 


' Bedford. 


Buckimcuamsuire. Ralph 


IN THE FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
oF Great BRITAIN, WHICH MET 


‘ At Westminster, Nov. 29, 1774. - 


Beprorpsume. John earl of Upper Ossory.-- 


Robert Henley Ongley ; created lord 
Ongley in Ireland, September 2, 1776. 
Sir Wiiliam Wake.-- Robert 
Sparrow ; not duly elected.---Samuel 
Whitbread ; daly elected, and ought te 
have been returned. 


Berkshire. Christopher Griffith; fied, and 


the Speaker issued his warrant to the 
clerk .of the crown for a new wiit, Ja- 
nuary 14, 1776.-- Win. Henry Hartley. 
--John Elwes. ' 


Windsor. Augustus ‘Keppel.--John Mon- 


Wallingford. Sir Robert Barkér; bri- 
gadier general in the East India Com- 
pany’s service.--John Cator. 


Abingdon. Joho Mayor; the committee 
that tried this efettion found it a void 
election; and a new writ ‘ordered, 
‘March 6, 1775.--John Mayor. 


earl Verney.--- 
George Grenville; a teiler of the Ex- 
chequer, and nephew and heir to earl 
Temple, to whose: title and estate he 
succeeded, and the Speaker issued his 
warrant to the clerk of the crown for a 
pew writ, October 9, 1779.--Thomas 
Grenville ; an ensign in the fuot guards, 
and brother to earl Temple. 

Buckingham. James Grenville, jun,-- 
Richard Grenville; has & company ia 
‘the foot guards. 

Chipping Wycombe. Thomts Fitzmau- 
rice; brother to the earl of Shelburne. 
--Robert Waller. - 

Aylesdury. Anthony Baeon.--Joho Au- 
brey; eldest son of sir Thomas Aubrey, 
bart. 

Agmondesham. ‘Williara Drake, sen.---. 
“William Drake, jun. 


‘Wendover. Joseph Bullock ; tnade stew- 


ard of the taanor of East Hendred in 
the county of Berks; a héw writ or- 
-Gered, 1775.--Thomas Datmer.--Joba 
‘Adams ; made his electivn for the bo- 
rough of Caermatthen; a new writ 
otdered, December 20, 1774.--Henry 
“Drummond; a banker in Westminster. 

Greut Marlow. William Clayton.--Jobo 
‘Borlace Warren ; created a baronet, 
May 20, 1775; rthdde a master and 
commander, and afterwards a post €ap- 
Rain mi thé royal uavy, 
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Juhn Hinde Cotton. 


Univ. of Cambridge. Charles marquis of 
Granby ; grandson and heir to the duke 
of Rutland ; on whose death he became 
duke of Rutland ; a new writ ordered, 
May 1779.--James Mansfield ; appoint- 
ed solicitor-general to bis majesty on 
the dissolution of this 14th parliament. 
-- Richard Croftes. 


Town of Cambridge. Soame Jenyns.-- 
C. Sloan Cadogan ; succeeded his fa- 
ther as lord Cadogan ; a new writ or- 
dered, November 1, 1776.-- Benjamin 

_ Keene; son of the bishop of Ely. 


Corsuire. John Crewe.--Samuel Egerton; 


died, a new writ ordered, February 14, 
1780.--Sir R. Salusbury Cotton. 


Chester. Thomas Grosvenor.--R. Wil- 
braham Bootle. 


Cornwatt. Sir William Lemon.--Sir John 


Molesworth ; died, a new writ ordered, 
October 1775.---Edward Eliot; re- 
ceiver-general of the duchy of Corn- 
wall; in this parliament before for St. 
Germain’s. | 


Launceston. John Buller.--H. Morrice. 


Leskard. Edward Gibbons author of the 
celebrated History of the ‘* Decline and 
Fall of the Roman empire;” made a 
commissioner of trade and plantations ; 
@ new writ ordered, June 3, 1779, he 
was re-elected.--Samuel Salt. 


Lestwithiel. Arthur lord viscount Fair- 
ford ; ouly son to the earl of Hillsbo- 
rough.--Charles Brett; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham, a new writ or- 
dered, 17763 he was afterwards 
in this parliament for Sandwich.--Tho- 
mas Potter; appointed one of the Welsh 
judges; a new writ ordered, June 2, 
1778, he was re-elected. 


Truro. Bamber Gascoyne; a commis- 
sioner of trade and plantations; made 
a commissioner of the admiralty; a 
new writ issued, June 3, 1779, he was 
a icelecrgsnil e Boscawen ; son to 
lieutenant-general George Boscawen, 
and a captain io the horse guards. 


Bodmyn. James Laroche; created a ba- 
ronet of Great Britain, August 24, 1776. 
--George Hunt. 


Helston. (D. R.) Francis marq. of Carmar- 
then; son of the duke of Leeds, not duly 
elected.---- Francis Owen; not duly 
elected.--F. Cockayne Cust ; uncle to 
sir Brownlow Cust, bart. counsel to the 
admiralty and navy, and one of his 
mMajesty’s counsellors at law; duly 
elected.--Philip Yorke; duly elected. 


Saltash. Grey Cooper; joint secretary 
to the treasury.--Thomas Bradshaw ; 
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CamBripceswire. Sir Sampson Gideon.--Sir 


died, a new writ ordered, November 18, 
1774.--Sir Charles Whitworth; liea- 
-tenant-governor of Tilbury Fort; chair- - 
man of the committees of ways and 
means, and treasurer of the Foundling 
hospital; in this parliament before for 
Eastlone; died, and the Speaker issued 
his warrant to the clerk of the crown 
for a new writ, September 22, 1778.-- 
Henry Strachey; storekeeper of the 
ordnance; in this parliament before for 
Bishop’s Castle; made steward of the 
three Chiltern Hundreds in the county 
of Buckinghamshire; a new writ or- 
dered, July 1780, he ‘was chosen for 
Bishop's Castle.-- Paul Fielding. 

hd La John Amyand; a merchant 
in London ; brother to sir George Amy- 
and, bart.; died June 5, 1780; no new 
Writ was issued.--Francis Herne; died, 
and the Speaker issued his warrant to 
the clerk of the crown, October 1776.-- 
Sir Ralph Payne; made one of the 
clerks comptrollers of the board of 
green cloth; a new writ ordered, June 
5, 1777, he was re-chosen. 


Westlove. William James; a director of 
the East India Company, and an elder 
brother of the Trinity house; created a 
baronet of Great Britain, July 25, 1778, 
--Charles Ogilvie; made steward of 
the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, 1775.--John Rogers, 


Grampound. Sir J. Yorke; brother to 
the earl of Hardwicke; ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
States General ; colonel of a regiment 
of dragoons; a lieutenant-general; a 
knight of the bath, and a member of 
the most honourable privy council.-. 
Richard Ald. Neville. 


Eastlooe. John Buller.---- Sir Charles 
Whitworth ; made steward of the three 
Chiltern Hundreds in the county of 
Buckingham ; a new writ ordered, 
1774, he was chosen for Saltash.--Tho- 
mas Graves; a captain in the navy ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds; a new writ ordered, 

1775 ; created lord Graves.---- Wil- 
liam Graves; a master in chancery ; 
brother to Thomas Graves, esq. 


Penryn. Sir George Osborne; has a 
company in the foot guards, and groom 
of the bedchamber to the king.-- Wil- 
liam Chaytor. 


Tregony. George Lane Parker ; brother 
to the earl of Macclesfield, and colonel 
of a regiment of foot, and a major-ge- 
neral,---Alexander Leith; created a 
baronet, November 11, 1775. 

Bossiney. John lord viscount Mount- 
stuart; lord lieutenant of Glamorgan. 
shire, and one of the auditors of the 
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imprest ia reversion; created baron 
Cardiff of Cardiff-castle, in the count 
of Glamorgan; a new writ ordered, 

- May 1776.---Charles Stuart; fourth 
son to the earl of Bute; a lieutenant- 
colonel of a regiment of foot.--Henry 
L. Luttrell; eldest son to lord Irnham 
of Ireland ; lieutenant-colonel of horse, 
and adjutant-general to the land forces 
in Ireland. 


St. Ives. William Praed; found not duly 
elected; a new writ ordered, May 8, 
1775.--Sir Thomas Wynn ; lord lteu- 
tenant of Carnarvonshire ; auditor of 
the revenue of Wales ;. created lord 
Newborough of Ireland, July 27, 1776. 
--Adam Drummond; made steward of 
the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham; a new writ 
ordered, December 1778: in this par- 
liament afterwards for Aberdeen, Mon- 
trose, &c.-- Philip Dehany. 


Fowey. Philip Rashleigh.--- Molineux 
Shuldham; a captain in the navy ; 
made governor and commander in chief 
of Newfoundland in 1772; made rear- 
admiral of the squadron of his majesty’s 
fleet in March 1775; made commander 
in chief of his majesty’s fleet in North 
America ; created lord baron Shuldham 
of Ireland, July 31, 1776. 


St. Germains. Benjamin L’Anglois ; 
made storekeeper of the ordnance; a 
new writ ordered, June 5, 1778, he was 
re-closen ; appointed under secretary 
to lord viscount Stormont, one of his 
majesty’s principal secretaries of state. 
--Edward Eliot; receiver-general to 
the duchy of Cornwall, and a cummis- 
sioner of trade and plantations ; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Bucks; a new writ 
ordered, November 1775; he was 
chosen for the county of Cornwall.-- 
John Pownal; secretary to the board of 
trade and plantations ; made a commis- 
sioner of excise; a new writ ordered, 
May 28, 1776.--John Peachy; son of 
sit James Peachy, bart. 


St. Michael’s, James Scawen ; made his 
election for the county of Surrey; a 
hew writ ordered, December 20, 1774. 
--Thomas Howard; a barrister at law, 
and uncle to the earl of Suffolk; suc- 
ceeded his grand-nephew as earl of 
Noffolk and Berkshire ; the Speaker 
issued his warrant for a new writ to the 
clerk of the crown, September 13, 1779. 
--Francis Hale.--John Stephenson. 

. Newport. H. Morrice; made his elec- 

tion for Launceston; a new writ or- 


dered, December 21, 1774.--John Fre- | 


derick ; son of sir John Frederick, bart. 
--Richard Bull. 


St. Mawes. R. Craggs, lord viscount 


é 


~ 


CuMBERLAND. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


Carlisle. 


Cockermouth. 


Derby. 


Plymouth. 
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Clare; of Ireland; one of the vice- 
treasurers of Ireland; created earl Nu- 
gent in Ireland, July 2, 1776.--Hugh 
Boscawen. 


Callington. John D. Ackland; eldest 


son-to sir Thomas D. Ackland, bart.; a 
major in the army ; died, a new writ 
ordered, November 26, 1778.--George 
Stratton; his election declared void b 

the committee, and a new writ ordered, 
February 1779.---George Stratton.--- 


* William Skryne. 


Sir James Lowther.---Henry 
Fletcher. 


Fletcher Norton; third son to 
sir Fletcher Norton, knt.; a counsellor 
at law; made steward of the manor of 
East Hendred in Berkshire; a new 
writ ordered, February 1775.--Walter 
Stanhope; took the name of Spencer 
this parliament.-- Anthony Storer. 


Fletcher Norton; made 
his election for Carlisle.--Ralph Gow- 
Jand.---George Johnstone; made his 
election for Appulby; a new writ or- 
dered, December 4, 1774.----James 
Adair ; a serjeant at law. 


Lord George Cavendish.--God- 
frey Bagoal Clarke; died, and the 
Speaker issued his warrant to the clerk 
of crown for a new writ, November 
1774,--Nathaniel Curzon ; eldest son 
of lord Scarsdale. 


Lord Fred. Cavendish.--Wen- 
man Coke; made his election for the 
county of Norfolk; a new writ ordered, 
December 1774.--John Gisborne; not 
duly elected.--Daniel Parker Coke ; 
duly elected, and ought to have been 
returned. 


John Parker.----Sir R. W. 
Bampfylde ; died, and the Speaker 
issuec nie warrant for a new writ to the 
elerk of the crown, August 1776.--John 
Rolle {Walter; in this parliament be- 
fore for Exeter; died, a new writ or- 
dered, December 6, 1779.--Johu Rolle. 


Exeter. Charles W. Bampfylde; eldest 


son of sir Richard Warwick Bampfyide, 
bart. to whose title he succeeded in 
1776.---- John Rolle Walter; made 
‘steward of the Chiltern Hundreds, a 
new writ ordered, October 1, 1776.-- 
John Baring. 


Totness. James Amyatt.---Sir P. Jenn. 


Clarke; created a 
1774. 


ronet, October 26, 


Will. W. viscount Barring- 
ton; made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucks; a 
new writordered,January 177 scat 
viscount Lewisham; eldest son to the 


ear] of Dertmouth.--Sir Charles Har. 
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dy; died, a new writ ordered, May 20, 
1780.--Sir F. Leman Rogers. 


Osakhampton. ‘Richard Vernon ; brother- 
in-law to earl Gower; a clerk of the 
board of green cloth.-- Alexander Wed- 
derborn ; his mayesty’s solicitor-gene- 
val; made attorney-general; a new 
“writ ordered, Jume 5, 1778, he was 
‘chesen for Bishop’s Castle.-- Humphry 
‘Minchin. 

‘Barnstaple. Will. Devaynes; an East 
India director.--John Cleveland. 


Plympton Karle. Paul Henry : 
made resident comtuissiener of the dock 
ard at Plymouth: a new writ ordered, 
ebruary 1775.--John Durand; a mer- 
chaat in London, and an elder brother 
of the Trivity house.--Sir Richard Phil- 
lips ; created lord Milford in the king- 
dom of Ireland, July 9, 1776; fade 
steward of the manor of East Hendred 
io the county of Berks; a new writ or- 
dered, April 2, 1779.--William Fullar- 
ton; under secretary to lord viscount 
Stormont, one of his majesty’s principal 
secretaries of state; made lieutenant- 
colonel-commandant of a battalion of 
foot. 


Hontton. Lawreace Cox.---Sir George 
Yonge. | 
Tavistock. Richard Rigby.--Riech. Fit-- 
patrick; brother to ‘the earl of Upper 
Ossery of the kingdom of Ireland; a 
captain in the foet guards. 

Ashburton, Robert Palk.--Charles Boone. 


Dartmouth. 
made vice-admiral of the blue; ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the fleet 
in North America, aud one of his ma- 
jesty’s commissioners for making peace 
with the rebellious colonies, May 7, 
1776.--Richard Hopkins. 


Beeralston. Sir Francis H. Drake.--- 


George Hobart. 
Fiverton.. Nathaniel Ryder; called up 
te'the House of Peers as baron Har- 
pga ies Harrowby in the county of 
ic 3; a gew wnt ordered, May 16, 
1776.--Joho Wilmot ; eldest sen to the 
date lord chief justice ef the Common 
Pleas, cir Jobu Eardly Wilmot, kot.; a 
‘master in chaucery.--Sir Jobo Duntz. 


Doasttsume. George Pitt, jun.; eldest son 


of lord Rivers, the late member.--Hum- 
phry Sturt. 

Poole. Sir Eyre Coote ; colonel of a re- 
giment of foot; K. B. and a major- 
general.-- Joshua Mauger. 

Dorchester. 
Ewer. 

Regis. Henry Fane; died, a new 
writ erdered, Juce 6, 1977.°-Francis 
Fane,--Heary Fane. 


Richard viscount Howe; } 


John Damer.----- William | 
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Wi th and -Melcomb Regis. W. 
llis ; one of the vice-treasurers of 
Ireland; made treasurer of the navy ; 
a new writ ordered, June 5, 1777, he 
was re-elected.--John Parling.--Wil- 
liam Chaffin Grove.--Joho Tucker ; 
meade steward of the three Chiltera 
Hundreds in the county of Bucks; a 
new writ ordered, June 5, 1778.--Ga- 
briel Steward ; payiaster of the marine 
forces. 

Bridport. Lucius F. Cary ; only son of 
Jord viscount Falkland; a lieutenant- 
colonel in the army.--Thomas Coventry. 

Shaftesbury. Francis S ; hot dul 
Naot Tse Raced not duly 
-elected.--Hans W. Mortimer; found to 
have been duly elected, and ought to 
have been returned, April 25, 1775. 
The House having rescinded their re- 
solutions against Messrs. Sykes and 
Rumbold, a new writ ordered, Novem- 
ber 1776.--George Rous. 


" Wareham. W. G. Hamilton ; chancellor 


of the Exchequer in Ireland.--Christo- 
pher D’Oyley ; under secretary to lord 
George Germaine, one of his majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state; appointed 
vommissary-general of musters ; a new 
_writ ordered, June 1776, he was re- 
elected. 


Corfe Castle. John Jenkineon.---Jobna 
Bond. 


Duruam. ‘Sir John Eden.--Sir Thomas Cla- 


vering. 
Durham. Jolin Tempest.--Jolin Lamb- 
ton. 


Essex. John Conyers; verdurer of Epping 


Forest; died, a new writ ordered, Oc- 
tober 3, 1775.--William Harvey ; died, 
a new writ Ordered, April 1779.--Tho. 
B. Brampstone.--Jobhn Luther. 


Colchester. Charles Gray.--lsaac Martin 
Rebow. — 


Matden. Richard 8. Nassau ; brother to 
the earl ef Rochford, and one of the 
clerks ofthe board of green cloth; died, 
a new writ ordered, May 22, 1780.-- 
Eiiab Harvey; a master and com- 
mander in the navy.--Jobn Strutt. 


Harwich. Edward Harvey; adjutant- 
ggeneral ; colvne!l of drageons, and go- 
vernor of Portsmouth ; died, a new 
“writ ordered, April 16, 1778.--George 
‘A. Nerth; eldest son to ford North ; 
secretary to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ebequer ; seoretary and comptroller to 
the queen, and colonel of the regiment 
of the Cingue-Port volunteers.---John 
Robinson ; joint secretary to the trea- 
sury. 


GLoucesTEerRsHIRE. Edward Southwell; called 


up te the House ef Peereas lord Clif- 
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ford; & new: writ ordered, Apnil 25, 
1776.-- William: B. Chester.--Sir Wil- 


liana. Guise. 

Gloucester. George A. Selwyn.--Charles 
Barrow. 

Cirencester, James Whitshed.--Samuel 
Blackwell. 

Tewkesbury, Sic W. Codriogton;--Jo- 


seph Martin ; died, a new writ ordered, 
April 2, 1776.--James Martin. 


Henerorpsuire. Sir George Cornewall.--- 
Thomes Foley, sen.; called up to the 
House of Peers as lord Foley of: Kid- 
derminster in the county of Worcester ; 
a new writ ordered, May, 12, 1776.-+ 
Thomas Harley ; brother to the earl of 
Oxford ; a merchant and an alderman 
of the city of London, and one of his 
majesty’s most henourable privy council. 

Hereford. Sir Richard Symons.--John. 
Scudamore. 


Leominster. Thomas Hill; died, and the 
Speaker issued his warrant to the clerk 
of the crown for a new writ, September 
1776.--Frederick Cornwall; a captain 
in the navy.--Jobn lord viscount Bate- 
man. 

Weobly. Sir William Lynch ; envoy ex- 
traordinary at the court of Turin; 2a 
privy counsellor and K. B.; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Handreds 
in the county of Bucks; a new writ 
ordered, 1789.--Andrew Bayn- 
tan ; eldest son of sir Edward Bayntun, 
bart.--John St. Leger Douglas. 


Heetrorpsume, William Plumer.--Thomas 
Halsey. 


St. Albans. Sip Richard Satton.--John 
Radcliffe. 


Hertford. John Calvert.-- Paul Fielde. 
Hoxrcponsuime, Peter earl Ludlow.--John 
lord viscount Hiachingbroke, 
Huntingdon. Geerge- Wombwell; a di- 


recter.of the East India vompeny> and: 


&@ merchant in London ; created a ba- 
ronet, Jaly 25, 1778.--William A. Mon- 
tage; died, a new. writ ordered, Ja- 
buary 1776.--C. John, lord Mulgrave ; 
of the. kingdom of Ireland; a. captain 
in, the navy.; made a commissioner of 
the admiralty; anew writ ordered, 
December 12, 1777, ha was re-elected. 


Kent. Charles Marsham ; eldest son to lord 
Romney, now earl of Romney.--Tho- 
mas Knight, jun. 

Conterbury. Richard Milles.--Sir, Wil- 
liam Mayne ; created baron Newhaven 
of Carrickmayne in the kingdom of Ire- 
land, September. 2, 1776.. 

Rochester. George. F, Hatton.-- Robert 
Gregory-s . a- director of. the East India 
Company. | 


Maidstone. -Henenge lord: Guernsey ; 
eldest, son of the earl of Aylesford, to 
whose title tie succeeded; a new writ 
ordered, May.9, 1777.--Charles. Finch 3 
next brother te the: earl of Aylesford ; 
before in this parliament for Castle 
Rising.--Sir. Hprace Mann, : 

Queenborough. Sir W. Rawlinson; an 
alderman. of..the. city of London.--Sir 
Charles Frederiok,. 


Lancashing: E. Smith, lord Stanley’; grand- 


son aad heir of the earl of Derby, to 
whose title he succeeded, a new writ; 
ordered, February- 25, 1776.--Thomas 
Stanley ; brother to the earl of Derby ; 
@ captain of dragoons; made major of 
the Liverpool regiment, and died at Ja- 
maica; q new writ ordered, January, 
24, 1780.--Thomas Stanley.--Sir Tho- 
mas Egerton. 

Preston. John Burgoyne; made a ma- 
jor-general, August. the 29:b, 1777.-- 

_ Sir Henry Hoghton. | 

Lancaster. Lord Richy Cavendish.--Sir 
George Warren, 

Newton. Robert V. A: Gwillim.--An- 
thony J. Keck. 


Wigan. George Byng.--Beaumont Ho- 


tham; made a baron of the court of 
Exchequer; a new writ ordéred, May 
1775.--John Morton; chief justice of 
Chester; attorney-general to the queen, 
and deputy high steward of Oxturd 
died, and. the. Speaker. issued his: war- 
rant for a new writ to the clerk: of the 
crown, August 25, 1780,--Heory S. 
Bridgman:; eldest-sen of sie Henry 
Bridgman, bart. 

Clithero. Thonsas Lister.--Aaheton Cure 
zon. 


Liverpool., Richard. Pennant; created 
lord Penryn of the kingdom of Ireland, . 
November 19, 1789:--Sir W. Meredith; 


LEICESTERSHIRE. Sic Joha Palmer.--Thomas 


Noel; succeeded his father aa lord vis- 
count Wentworth, a new writ ordered, 
December 20, 1774.----John Peach 
Hungerford. 


Leicester. Booth Grey.--John Darker. 


Lancounswre. Lond Brownlow Bertie; -suc- 


ceeded his nephew as duke.of, Agcaster 
and. Kesteven ; a. new.- writ. ordered, 
November 26, 1779.--Sir John.Thorold. 
--Charles A. Pelham. 

Lincoln. G.. Aug. lord.viscount Lumley ; 
eldest son of the ear) of Scarborough.-- 
Robert Vyner. 

Boston. Lord Robert: Bertie; died, a 
new writ ordered, April 25, 1777.--- 
Charles Amcotts; made a general of 
horse; died, a new writ ordered, March 
12, 1782.--Husphry Sibthorpe. 

Great Grimsby. Evelya,Aadersen; bro- 
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ther to the member for Lincolnshire ; 
coruet of dragoons; made a lieutenant 
in the foot guards.--Joseph Mellish. 


Stamford. Henry Cecil; nephew and 
heir to the earl of Exeter.--Sir George 
Howard. 


Grantham. Lord George Sutton.--Sir 
Brownlow Cust; created baron Brown- 
low of Belton in the county of Lincoln ; 
a new writ ordered, May 14, 1776.-- 
Peregrine Cust; uncle to lord Brown- 
low ; a merchant in London. 


MyppLesex. Jobn Wilkes.--John Glynn; an 


alderman of London, lord mayor in 
1775. Died, and the Speaker issued 
his warrant to the clerk of the crown 
for a new writ, October 19, 1779.-- 


\ 


Peterborough. 


Northampton. 
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citor-general to his majesty ;_ made his 
election for Oakhampton, a new writ 
ordered, December 23, 1774.--Charles 
Fiuch ; second son of the earl of Ayles- 
ford; made steward of the three Chil- 
tern Hundreds, in the county of Bucks; 
a new writ ordered, May 15, 1777, he 
was chosen for Maidstone.--Johno Chet. 
Talbot ; nephew and heir to earl Talbot. 
--Robert Macreth. 


NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. Lucy Knightley.--Tho- 


mas Powys. 
Matthew Wyldbore.--- 
Richard Benyon. 


Wilbr. Tollemache.--Sir 
George Robinson. 


Brackley. William Egerton.--Timothy 
Caswell. 


Higham- Ferrers. Frederick Montagn. 


Thomas Wood. | 
Westminster. Lord Thomas P. Clinton; 
second son of the duke of Newcastle 3 


has a company in the foot guards.-- | Norraumpertanp. Lord Algernon Percy ; 


MoNMOUTHSHIRE. 


Hugh earl Percy ; on the death of his 
mother, he succeeded to the ancient 
barony of Percy, and was called up to 
the House of Lords; a new writ or- 
dered, December 1776.--Charles vis- 
count Petersham ; eldest son of the ear! 
of, Harrington; a captain in the army ; 
made captain of a company in the foot 
guards ; succeeded his father as earl of 
Harrington ; a new writ ordered, April 
1779.--George viscount Malden; eldest 
son of the earl of Essex. 

London. Richard Oliver.---- Frederick 
Bull; lord mayor in 1774.--John Saw- 
bridge ; Jord mayor of London in 1776. 


--George Hayley; an alderman of 
London. " 


John Morgan.--John Han- 
bury. 
Monmouth. Sir John Stepney. 


NorFro.k. Thomas de Grey ; surveyor of the 


woods in the duchy of Lancaster ; died, 
a new writ ordered, April 13, 1776.-- 
Thomas W. Coke.--Sir Edward Astley. 


Newcastle upon Tyne. 


second son of the duke of Northumber- 
Jand.--Sir William Middleton. 

Sir Walter Blac- 
ket: died, a new writ ordered, Febru- 
ary 15, 1777.--Sir John Trevelyan,-- 
Sir Matthew W. Ridley; son of the 
late member. 


Morpeth. Francis Eyre; not duly elect- 


ed, January 27, 1775.-- William Byron; 
only son of lord Byron; found to be 
duly elected, and ought to bave been 
returned ; but Mr. Eyre left at liberty 
to petition against him, if he thought 
proper; died, and the Speaker issued 
his warrant to the clerk of the crown for 
a new writ, July 14, 1776.--Gilbert 
Elliot ; eldest son of the right hon. sir 
Gilbert Elliot, bart. to -whose title he 
succeeded, January 14, 1777; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Bucks; a new writ 
ordered, February 1777, he was chosen 
for Roxburghshire.--John Wm. Eger- 
ton; eldest son of the bishop of Dur- 
ham; a captain of dragoons.--Peter 


Delmé. 


Berwick upon Tweed. John Vaughan; 
brother to the earl of Lisburne; a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army; maie co- 
lonel oi a regiment of foot, and a ma- 

"jor general; made governor of Fort 


Norwich. Sic Harbord Harbord. -.--Ed- 
ward Bacon. 

Lynn Regis. 
Walpole. 

Yarmouth. 


Crisp Molineux.--Thomas 


Richard Walpole.---Charles 


* Townshend; made one of the vice- 


treasurers of freland; a new writ or- 
dered, June 5, 1777, he was re-elected. 


Thetford. Charles Fitzroy; brother to 
the duke of Grafton; colonel of a regi- 
ment of dragoons ; a major-general and 
vice-chamberlain to the queev. On the 
dissolution of this parliament he was 
created lord Southaimpton.--Charies F. 
Scudamore; deputy ranger of Whittle- 
bury forest, and cursitur in the court of 
chancery in Ireland. 


Castle- Rising. Alex, Wedderburn; soli- 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


William, and in 1780 made governor of 
Berwick upon Tweed.--Jacob Wilkin- 
sun; a merchant in London. 


Thomas Willoughby 5 
succeeded his brother as lord Middle- 
ton; a new writ ordered, December 
1774.--Lord E. C. C. Bentinck ; only 
brother to the duke of Portland.--Hen- 
ry, earl of Lincoln; eldest son of the 
duke of Newcastle; died, a new writ 
ordered, November 26, 1778.--Charles 


Medows. 


i7] 


\ 


‘Nottingham. William Howe; made 
commander in chief of his majesty’s 
Jand furces in North America; a ge- 
neral in that country, aod one of his 
Majesty’s commissioners for making 
peare with the rebellious colonies ; 
made a K. B.---Sir Charles Sedley ; 
died, and the Speaker issued bis war- 
rant to the clerk of the crown for a new 
writ, September 10, 1778.-- Abel Smith ; 
a banker in Nottingham; in thie par- 
liament hefore for Aldborough in York- 
shire; died, a new writ ordered, 
1779.--Robert Smith; a banker in 
Nottingham. 

East Retford. Lord Thomas P. Clinton; 
second son of the duke of Newcastle; a 
captain of dragoons; made his election 
for Westminster; a new writ ordered, 


January 27, 1775.--William [Hanger ; | 


pext brother to lord Coleraine of the 
kingdom cf Ireland; made steward of 
the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Bucks; a new writ ordered, 

1778, he was chosen for Aldbo- 
rough in Yorkehire.---Lord John P. 
Clinton ; third son of the duke of New- 
castle.--Sir Cecil Wray. 


Newark. George Sutton; eldest son of 
lord George Sutton.--Henry Clinton ; 
cousin to the duke of Newcastle; co- 
Jone) of a regiment of foot; a major- 
general, and gruom of the bedchamber to 
the duke of Gloucester ; made governor 
of Limerick in Ireland; cologel of a 
regiment of drayoons, and a K. B.; 
appointed commander in chief of his 
majesty’s land forces in North America, 
and one of bis majesty’s commissioners 
for treating of peace with the rebellious 
colonies. . 


Oxsonpsuire. Philip lord viscoynt Wenman. 


--Lord Charles Spencer; verdurer of 
Whichwood forest, in the county of 
Oxford ; and a commissioner of the 
adsniralty. 

Ozford University. Sir Roger Newdigate. 
--Franeis Page. 

Ozford. Peregrine Bertie ; brother to 
the earl of eagion $ @ captain in the 
navy.--Lord Robert Spencer. 

Woedstock. John Skynner; made lord 
chief baron of the court of Exchequer ; 
a new writ ordered, November 27, 1777. 
co viscount Parker, eldest son of 
the earl of Macclesfield; made a lord 
of the bedchamber to the prince of 
Wales.--William Eden; under secre- 
tary to the earl of Suffolk, one of his 
majesty’s principal secretaries of state, 
end suditer Gseenwich hospital ; 
meade a commissioner of trade and plan- 
tations; a new writ ordered, March 
1776, he was re-zlected; made one of 

the commissioners to treat, conault, and 
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agree upon the means of quieting the 
disorders subsisting in certain of his 
majesty’s colonies, plantations, and pro- 
vinces in North America, April 13, 
1779. 

Banbury. Frederick lord North; made 
lord warden of the Cinque Ports; a 
new writ ordered, June 5, 1778, he was 
re-elected. 


RvutanpsHirs. George B. Bradenall.--Tho- 


mas Noe), 


Satop. Noel Hill.--Charies Baldwin. 


Shrewsbury. Robert Jord Clive; died, a 
new writ ordered, November 25, 1774. 
---Thomas Corbett.---Charlton Leigh- 

ton; not duly elected.--William Pul- 
teney ; duly elected, and ought to have 
been returned ; second son of sir James 
Johnstone, bart. 

Bridgenorth. Thomas Whitmore.--Geo. 
Jord Pigot; made governor of Fort St. 
George or Mailras in the East Indies ; 
a new writ ordered, 1778.--Hugh 
Pigot ; second brother of lord Pigot, 
viee-admiral of the white. 

Ludlow. Edward Clive; eldest son of 
lord Clive.--George viscouut Villiers ; 
only son of the countess of Grandisoa 
in Ireland. 


Great Wenlock. George Forester.--Sir 
Henry Bridgman. 


Bishop’s Castle. George Clive.--William 
Clive ; died, a new writ erdered, April 
1779.--Henry Strachey ; made secre- 
tary to the commissioners appointed for 
restoring peace to his majesty’s colonies 
in North America; made storekeeper 
to the orduance; a new writ ordered, 
June 5, 1778.---Alexander Wadder- 
burn; attorney-general to bis majes- 
gi in this parliament before’ for 

akbampton ; made lord chief jus- 
tice of the court ef Gommon Pleas, 

‘and the day following created baron 
Loughborough of Loughborough in the 
county of Leicester ; a new writ order- 
ed, June 1, 1790.--Heary Strachey. 


Edward Phelips.-- Richard 
Hipeg. Coxe. 

Bristol. Henry Cruger.--Edmund Barke- 

Bath, Abel Moysey.----Jeba Smith ; 
died, a new writ ordered, November 15, 
1775.--Sir John S. Sehright s colonel of - 
a regimeat of foot ead a lieutenant. 
general. 

Wells. Robert Child.--Clement Tudway. 
Taynton. Ed. Stratford; eldest son of 
lord Baltioglass in Ireland ; not duly 
elected.----Alexander Popham; duly 
elected, and oyght to have been re- 
turned.---Nathaniel Webb; not dul 
elected.--John Halliday ; daly elected, 

aad ought to have been returned. 
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Bridgewatcr. Anne Poulett.-- Benjamin 
Allen. | 


Minehead. Henry F. Luttrell ; made 
steward of the manor of East Hendred 
in the county of Berks; a new writ 
ordered, December 1774.----Thomas 
Pownall.--Joho F. Luttrell. 


Ilchester. Peregrine Cust; not duly 
elected.-- Nathaniel Webb; duly elect- 
ed, and ought to have been returned.-- 
William Innes; not duly elected.--O. 
Salusbury Brereton ; duly elected, and 
ought to have been returned ; constable 
of Flint castle. 


'  Milborn Port. (D. R.) Edward Walter; I. 
H. Browne ; not duly elected.--Temple 
Luttrell ; third son of Jord Irnham of 
Ireland; a counsellor at law.--Charles 
Wolseley; second son of sir William 
Wolseley, bart.; a captain in the navy. 
These two last duly elected, and ought 
to have been returned. 


SovuTHamrton. Sir Henry P. St. John.--Sir 
Simeon Stuart; died, a new writ or- 
dered, November 29, 1779.--Jervoise 
C. Jervoise; in this parliament before 
for Yarmouth in this county. 


Winchester. Lovel Stanhope; uncle to 
the earl of Chestertield.--Henry Pen- 
ton; made a commissioner of the ad- 
miralty; a new writ ordered, December 
21, 1774, he was re-elected. 


Southumpton. John Fleming.----Hans 
Stanley ; made cofferer of his majesty’s 
household ; a new writ ordered, No- 
vember 1, 1776, he was re-elected ; 
died, a new writ ordered, January 24, 
1780.--John Fuller. 


Portsmouth. Peter Taylor; died, a new 
writ ordered, November 1777.---Sir 
William Gordon.----Sir E. Hawke; 
created baron Hawke of Towton in the 
county of York ; a new writ ordered, 
May 22, 1776.--Maurice Suckling ; a 
Captain in the navy, and comptroller of 
the navy ; died, and the Speaker issued 
his warrant fur a new writ, August 2, 
1778.---Robert Monckton; uncle to 
viscount Galway of Jreland ; governor 
of Portsmouth ; colonel of a regiment 
of foot, and a lieutenant-general. 


Yarmouth. (1. W.) Jervoise Clarke ; one 
of the gentlemen of the king’s privy 
chamber; vacated his seat by his ac- 
cepting of the agency of the Sussex 
militia ; a new writ ordered, December 
1779, he was elected for the county ; 
took the name of Jervoise in 
bert Kingsmill; a captain in the navy. 
--Edw. Meux Worsley ; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham ; a new writ 
ordered, 1781.--James Worsley. 

Petersfield. William Jolliffe.--Sir Abra- 
ham Hume, 
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Newport. (1. W.) Hans Sloane.---Sir 
Richard Worsley ; made a clerk comp- 
troller of the board of green cloth; a , 
new writ ordered, December 1777, he 
was re-elected; made comptroller of 
his majesty’s household, and governor 
of the Isle of Wight; anew writ or- 
dered, January 24, 1780, be was re- 
elected. 


Stockbridge. Simon lord Irnham of the 
kingdom of Ireland; created viscount 
Carhampton in the same kingdom, 

1776.--John Luttrell; second son of 
lord Irnham; a captain in the navy ; 
mate steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the coanty of Bucking- 
ham; a new writ ordered, 1775. 
James Luttrell; fourth son of lord Irn- 
ham ; a lieutenant in the navy.. 


Newton. (1. W.) Sir John Barrington ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
hain; a new writ ordered, 1775. 
Edward Meux Worsley.---- Harcourt 
Powell; made steward of the manor of 
Kast Hendred in the county of Berks ; 
a new writ ordered, 1775.--Charles 
Awbler. 


Christ-Church, James Warris3 secretary 
and comptroller to the queen.--T. Vil- 
liers Hyde; cldest son of lord Hyde ; 
from the 14th of June 1777, he was ° 
styled lord Hyde, his father being then 
created earl of Clarendon; made stew- 
ard and bailiff of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking- 
haw; a new writ issued, June 1779. 
He stood candidate for Cambridge Uni- 
versity, but not making his election, he 
Was again re-elected. 


Lymington. Edward Morant.--Sir Harr 
Burrard ; made steward of the three 
Chiltern’ Hundreds in the county of 
Buckingham ; a new writ ordered, Ja- 
nuary 1779.--Henry Goodricke. 


Whitchurch. George viscuunt Middle- 
ton; of Freland.--'T. Townshend. 


Andover. Benjamin Lethuiellier.---Sir 
John Griffin Griffin; called up to the 
House of Peers to the barony of How- 
ard of Walden ; a new writ ordered. 


StarrorpsmireE. Sir John Wrottesley.--Sir 
William Bagot; on the dissolution of 
this parliament he was created baron 
Bagot of Bagot’s Bromley in the county 
of Stafford. 

Litchfield. 
Anson. 

Stafford. Hugo Meynell; master of the 
stag hounds.-- Richard Whitworth, 

Newcastle-under-Line. Sir George Hay ; 
died, and the Speaker issued his warrant 
to the clerk of the crown for a new writ, 


Thomas Gilbert.---George 
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September 1778.----George viscount 
Trentham ; eldest son of earl Gower.-- 
George viscount Chewton ; eldest son 
of earl Waldegrave. 


Tamworth, Thomas de Grey; only son 
of lord chief justice de Grey ; one of 
the grooms of lis majesty’s bedcham- 
ber; made a commissioner of trade and 
plantations ; a new writ ordered, June 
5, 1777, le was re-elected.--Edward 
Thurlow; on the 2d of June 1778, his 
majesty was pleased tu create him baron 
Thurlow of Ashtield in the county of 
Sussex, and the next day he was ap- 

inted lord high chancellor of Great 
Britain : anew writ ordered, June 5, 
1778.--Anthony Chamier; deputy se- 
Cretary at war; appointed under secre- 
tary to lord viscount Weymouth, one 


of his majesty’s principal secretaries of 


state. 


Surro.x. Rowland Holt.--Sir C.T. Bunbury. 


Ipsech. Thomas Staunton.--- William 
Wollaston. 


Dunwich. Miles Barne; made steward 
of the three Chiltern Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham ; a new writ 
ordered, 1777.--Baroe Barne.-- 
Gerrard W. Van Neek : succeeded his 
father as baronet in 1777. 


Orford. Francis viscount Beauchamp ; 
made cofferer of the household ; a new 
writ ordered, January 28, 1780, he was 
re-elected.- -Robert S. Conway. 


Aldborough. Thomas Fonnereau ; died, 
a pew writ ordered, May 22, 1779.-- 
Martin Fonnereau.-- Richard Combe. 


Sudbury, Thomas Fonnereau; not duly 
elected.--Sir Patrick Blake; duly elect- 
ed, and ought to have been returned.-- 
Philip C. Crespigney ; not duly elected. 
--Sir Walden Hanmer; duly elected, 
aod ought to have been returned. 

Eye. John St. Joho ; brother of viscount 
Bolingbroke ; made surveyor-yeneral 
of the crown lands; a new writ ordered, 

1775, be was re-elected.-- Rich. 
B. Phillipson; made colonel of a reyi- 
ment of dragoons in 1781. 


St. Edmund’s Bury. A. John Hervey ; 


succeeded bis brother as ear! of Bristol ; 
& new writ ordered, March 1775.--H. 
8. Conway ; brother to the earl of Hert- 
ord; a general in the army ; colonel 
of the royal regiment of horse guards, 
aod governor of the island of Jersey.-- 
Sit Charles Davers ; a captain in the 
army on half- pay. 


Surrey. James Scawen.--Sir Francis Vin- 


cent; died, a new writ ordered, May 
1775.--Sir Joseph Mawhey. 


Southwark, lI oN me ] 
Polbill, enry Thrale.--Nathanie 


Blechingly. Frederick Standart.----Sir 
Robert Clayton. 


Ryegate. Johua Yorke.----Sir Charles 
Cocks. 

Guilford. George Onslow.--Sir F. Nor- 
ton ; again chosen Speaker. 


Gatton. Sir William Mayne; made 
his election for Canterbury.---Robert 
Mayne ; brother to sir William Mayne ; 
a banker in London.--- Robert Scott; 
made his election for Wotton Basset.-- 
William Adam. 


Haslemere. Sir Merrick Burrell.--Tho- 
mas M. Molyneux; died, and the 
Speaker issued his warrant to the clerk 
of the crown for a new writ, October 
1776.--Peter Burrell. : 


Sussex. Sir Thomas S. Wilson; has a com- 
pany in the foot guards, and aid-du- 
camp to the king; made colonel of 
a reyiment of fvot.--Lord George H. 
Lenox ; made a lieutenant-general in 
August 1777. 


Chichester. William Keppel; tmade a 
lieutenant-general in May 1772, and 
colonel of a reyiment of dragoons in 
1775.--Thomas Conolly. 


Horsham. James Wallace; made soli- 
citor-ceneral to his majesty ; a new 
writ ordered, June 5, 1778, he was re- 
elected; made solicitor-general to his 
majesty; a new writ ordered, June 
1780, he was re-elected,----Jeremiah 
Dyson; cofferer of the household ; 
died, and the Speaker issued his war- 
rant to the clerk of the crown for a new 
writ, September 1776.--Charles earl of 
Drogheda ; of the kingdom of Ireland ; 
@ major-general, and colonel of a regi- 
ment of dragouus ; master-general of 
the ordnance; constable of Marybo- 
rough castle in Ireland. 


Midhurst. Werbert Mackworth; made 
his election for Cardiff; a new writ or- 
dered, December 20, 1774.--Henry S. 
Conway ; second son of the earl of 
Hertford ; clerk of the hanaper in fre- 
land, and constable of Dublin castle.-- 
‘Clement Tudway; made his election 
for Wells; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 20, 177%.--John Ord; made 
attorney-general of the ducby of Lan- 
caster ; a new writ ordered, December 
1777, he was re-elected ; made a master 
in chancery in March 1778. On the 
death of sir Charles Whitworth, he was 
appointed chairman of the committees 
of ways and means. 

Lewes. Sie Thomas Miller.---Thomas 
Hay. 

Shoreham. Charles Goring.---Sir Jobn 
Shelley; treasurer of the household 5 
keeper of the records in the Tower, and 
clerk of the pipe in the Exchequer. 


~~ 
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Bramber. Thomas Thoroton.--Sir Henry 
Gough. 

Steyning. Thomas E. Freeman.--Filmer 
Hony wood. 


East Grinsted. Lord George S. Ger- 
maine.--John Irwin; in 1775, made 
commander in chief of the land forces 
in Ireland ; governor of Kilmainham 
hospital, and sworn of the privy counsel 
ra in 1776 made a knight of the 

th. . 


Arundel, Thomas Brand.--George L. 
Newnham ; one of bis majesty’s evun- 
sellors at law. 


Warwicksuire. Sir Charles Holte.--Thomas 
G. Skipwith. 

Coventry. Walter Waring ; died, a new 
writ ordered, December 1779.--John B. 
Holroyd ; lieutetaut-colonel-coraman- 
dant of a regiment of light horse.--Ed- 

‘ ward Roe Yeo. 


Warwick. Charles F. Greville; one of 
the commissioners of the admiralty.-- 
Robert F. Greville; secund brother to 
the earl of Warwick; a lieutenant in 
the foot guards. 


WESTMORELAND. Sir James Lowther; made 
his election for Cumberland; a new 
writ ordered, December 1774.--James 
Lowther.--Sir Michael Le Fleming. 


Appleby. George Johnstone ; a captain 
in the navy.--Philip Honywood. 


Wirtsmeer. Charles Penruddock.-- Ambrose 
Goddard. 


New Sarum. J. Pleydell, viscount Folk- 
stone ; succeeded as earl of Radnor, a 
new writ ordered, February 1776.--W. 
H. Bouverie ; brother to the earl of 
Radnor.--William Hussey. 


Wilton. Henry Herbert; on the disso- 
lution of this parliament he was created 
baron Portchester ot’ Highclere in the 
county of Southampton, and since that 
earl of Carnarvon.--N icholas Herbert ; 
died, a new writ ordered, February 
1775.---Charles Herbert; brother of 
Henry Herbert, a captain io the navy ; 
this he resigned in 1776; made one 
of the grooms of his majesty’s bed- 
chamber; a new writ ordered, June 5, 
1777, he was re-elected. 


Downton. Thomes Duncombe ; wot doly 
elected.--Sir Philip Hales; groom of 
his majesty’s bedchember; duly elect- 
ed, and onght to have been returned.-- 
Thomas Dummer ; not duly elected.-- 
John Cooper; duly elected, and eught 
to have been returned; died, and the 
Speaker issued bis warrant to the clerk 
of the crown to make out a new writ, 
August 25, 1779.--Thomas Duncombe; 
died, a new writ ordered, November 

' 1779.--Barth. Bouverie; brother to the 
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earl of Radnor, not duly elected.--Ro- 
bert Sliaftoe ; duly elected, and ought 
to have been returned. 


Hindon. Richard Smith ; not duly elect- 
ed, 1774, and the House ordered 
that no new writ should be issued; a 
writ ordered, May 9, 1776.--Richard 
Smith; not duly elected, a new writ 
ordered, February 1777.--Arch. Mac- 
donald; king’s counsel at law.--Tho- 
mas Brand Hollis; not duly elected, 

1774, and the House ordered 
that no new writ should be issued ; a 
new writ ordcred, May 9, 1776.--Henry 
Dawkins. 


Heytesbury. William Gordon; brother 
to the earl of Aberdeen; a lieutenant- 
colunel in the army ; made culonel of a 
regunent of foot; made a groem of the 
bedchamber to his majesty ; a new writ 
ordered, March 1775, he was re-elected. 
--W. A’Court Ashe. 


Westbury. Thomas F. Wenman; bro- 
ther of viscount Wenman.--Nathaniel 
Bayley ; made steward or bailiff of the 
three Chiltern, Hundreds in the county 
of Buckingham ; a new writ ordered, 

1779,.--Samuel Estwick ; agent 
for the island of Barbadves. 

Calne. John Duanning.--Isaac Barré. 

Devizes. James Sutton.--Charles Garth. 


Citppenham. Sir Edward Bayn. Rolt.-- 
Samuel Marsh. 


Malmesbury. Charles Jas. Fox ; brother 
toford Holland; made clerk of the pells 
in Treland; a new writ ordered, No- 
vember 17, 1774, he was re-elected ; 
made steward of the three Chiltern 
Hundreds in the county of Bucking. 
ham; a new writ ordered, 1774, he was 
re-elected ; receiver-general of South 
Wales, and captain of Walmer castle in 
the county of Kent.-- William Strahan ; 
printer to his majesty. 

Cricklude. Arnoté Nesbitt; died, a new 
writ ordered, April 1770.---+--Jobn 
M'Pherson.---William Earle; a new 
writ ordered, December 20, 1774.--- 
John Dewar. Sam. Peach; the com- 
mittee found it a void election ; @ new 
writ ordered, February 21, 1775.--Sa- 
tiuel Peach; e director of the East 
dndia Company: not duly elected.-- 
John Dewar; duly elected, and ought 
to have been returned. 

Great Bedzin. James earl of Coartown ; 
of Ireland ; made steward of the three 
Chiltern Hundreds, in the ceunty of 
Buckingham ; a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 4, 1774.--James viscount Cran- 
bourn ; only son of the earl of Salis- 
bury, lord jieutenant apd custos rotulo- 
rum of Hertfordshire.-- Paul Methuen. 


Luggershall. Penystone, lord Melbourne ; 
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created viscount Melbourne in Ireland, 
December 23, 1780 ; made one of the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber to the 


rioce of Wales, November 30, 1783.-- 


d George Gordon ; second brother 
to the duke of Gordon. 


Old Sarum. Thomas Pitt..--Pinckney 
Wilkiason. 


Wotton Basset. Robert Scott.---Henry 
S:. John ; made a groom of bis ma- 
jesty’s bedchamber ; a new writ order- 
ed, May 6, 1771, he was re-electeil. 

Marlborough. Sir James T. Long.--- 
James Bradenell ; on the dissolution of 
this parliament, be was created baron 
Brudenell of Dean in the county of 
Northampton, since earl of Cardigan by 
succession. 


Edward Foley.--W. Dow- 
deswell; died, a new writ ordered, Fe- 
bruary 1774.--William Lygon. 


Worcester. John Walsh --Thomas Bates 
Rous. 
Droitaich. Andrew Foley.---Thomas 


Foley, jun.; succeeded his father as 
lord Foley; a new writ ordered, No- 
vember 1777.---Edward Winuington ; 
eldest son of sir Edward Winnington, 
bart. aod brother-in-law to lord Foley. 


Ezesham. Henry Seymour.--John Rush- 
ost. 


Bewdley. , William Henry Lyttelton ; 
uncle to Jord Lyttelton ; created lord 
Westcote in Ireland, July 2, 1776; 
made one of the commissioners of the 
treasury ; a hew writ ordered, Jane 5, 
1777, he was re-elected. 


Edwin Lascelles.---Sir George 
Savile. 


‘ork. Lord John Cavendish.--Charles 
Turner. | 

Kingston-upon-Hull. Lord Rebert Man- 
ners ;| died, a new writ erdered, May 
31, 1782.--David Hartley. 


Knaresborough. R. B. Walsingham.-- 
Sir Aatboay T. Abdy ; died, a new writ 
ordered, April 1775.--Lord George H. 
Cavendish ; second brother tv the duke 
of Devonshire. , 


Scarborough. Sir Hugh Palkser; comp- 
troller of the pevy ; a captain in the 
navy, and governer of Scarberough 
castle ; made a rear-admiral in October 
1770, and a vice-admiral in 1778; made 
& commissroner of the admiralty; a 
new writ ordered, April 2, 1775, he was 
re-elected; m 1775 made lievtenant- 

1 of marines; made steward of 
the agi al Hundreds in the 
county © togham ; a new writ 
ordered, Febraary 19, 1779.--Charles 
Phipps; brother to lord Mulgrave; a 
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captain in the navy.--George earl of 
Tyrconnel. 

Rippon. William Aislabie.--Charles Al- 
lanson ; died, and the Speaker issued 
bis warrant to the clerk of the crown 
for a new writ, October 2, 1775.--Wil- 
liam Lawrence. 


Richmond. William Norton.---Thomas 
Dundas ; made his election for the 
county of Stirling; a new writ order- 
ed, December 20, 1774.--Charles Dun- 
das; nephew to sir Laurence Dundas, 
bart. a counsellor at law. 


Heydon. “Sir Charles Saunders ; died, a 
new writ ordered, December 7, 1775.-- 
Lewis T. Watson; eldest son of lord 
Sondes.--Beilby Thompson. 


Borough-Bridge. Charles Mellish ; made 
bis election for Pontefract ; a new writ 
issued, March 6, 1775.--William Phil- 
lips ; a captain in the royal regiment of 
artillery ; a colonel in the army, and 
lieutepant-governor of Windsor castle.-- 
Anthony Eyre. 


Malton. Edmund Burke; made his 

- election for Bristol; a new writ order- 
ed, November 30, 1774.--William Wed- 
dell.*-Savile Finch. 


Thirske. Sir Thomas Frankland; admi- 
ral of the blue.--Thomas Frankland; 
son of sir Thowas Frankland. 

Aldborouch. Charles Wilkinson ; made 
steward of the three Chiltern Hundreds 
in the county of Buckingham, a new 
writ ordered, 1777.---William 
Baker.---Abel Smith; made steward 
of the three Chiltera Hundreds in the 
county of Buckingham ; a new writ 
ordered, 1778.--William Hanyer ; 
brother to lord Coleraine of Ireland ; in 
this parliament before for East Retford. 


Beverley. Sir James Pennyman.--Geo. 
Forster Tuffoell. 


Northallerton. Henry Pierse.--- Daniel 
Lascelles. 


Pontefract. 
Mellish. 


CINQUE PORTS. 

Hastings. Weury viscount Palmerston ; 
a commitsieser of the ednuralty.--C. 
Jenkinson; ove of the Vice-treasurers of . 
Ireland; made clerk of the pells in Ire- 
land; a new wnit ordered, October 27, 
1775, we was re-elected. | 


Sir John Goodricke.--Chas, | 


Dover. Jehn Henasker.--Joho Treva- 
nion. 
Sandwich. Philip Stephens.----William 


Hay ; made a commissioner of the cus- 
toms; a new writ ordered, 1776. 
--Charles Brett; before in this parlia- 
ment for Lestwithiel. 

Hythe. William Evelyn; captem of Wal- 
mer castle.--Sir Charles Farnaby. 
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New Romney. Sir Edward Deering. -- 
Richard Jackson; made a commis- 
_ sioner of the treasury ; a new writ or- 
dered, July 8, 1782, he was re-elected. 


- Rye. Middleton Onslow; made steward 
of the manor of East Hendred in the 
county of Berks; a new writ ordered, 

1775.--Thomas Onsiow ; eldest 
son of jord Onslow and Cranley.--Rose 
Fuller ; died, a new writ ordered, May 
8, 1777.-- William Dickenson, 


Winchelsea. Arnold Nesbitt; made his 
electiun for Cricklade; a aew writ or- 
dered, February 21, 1775.---William 
Nedham.---Charles W. Cornwall; a 
commissioner of the treasury, and on 
the dissolution of this parliament made 
chief justice in Eyre, north of Trent. 


Seaford. W. Hall, viscount Gage.--Geo- 
Medley. 


27) 


WALES. 


AncLesty. Thomas James, viscount Bulke- 
ley ; of Ireland; made lord lieutenant 
and custos rotulorum of the county of 
Carnarvon. 


Beaumaris. Sir Hugh Williams. 


BREcONsHIRE. Charles Morgan. 


Brecon. Charles Van; died, a new writ 
ordered, April 9, 1778.--Charles Gould ; 
judge advocate-general to the lanid- 
forces; he was knighted in 17738; 
made chamberlain of the town and bo- 
rough of Brecon, and couutics of Bre- 
con, Radnor, and Glamorgan. 


CarpicansHire. Wilmot, viscount Lisburne ; 

created earl of Lisburne, July 16, 1776. 

Cardigan. Sir Robert Smith ; not duly 

elected.--Thomas Jobnes, jun.; duly 

elected, and ought to have been re- 

turned; made steward of the manor of 

East Hendred in the county of Berks; 

a new writ ordered, June 1780, he was 

elected for the county of Radnor.--Jobn 
Campbell. 


CARMARTHENSHIRE. George Rice; died, and 
the Speaker issued bis warrant for a 
new writ to the clerk of the crown, Au- 
gust 20, 1779.--Jobn Vaughan. 


Carmarthen. John Adams. 


CarnaRvonsuire, Thomas Asheton Smith. 
Carnarson. Glyon Wynn. 


Densicasuire. Sir Watkin Williams Wynne. 
Denbigh, Richard Myddeltoo. 


FLnNtsHire. Sir Roget Mostyn. 


Flint. Sir John Glyune; died, a new 


writ ordered, June 5, 1777.---Watkin 
Williams. 


GLAaMORGANsuIRE. George Venables Vernon; 
succeeded his father as lord Vernon, 
August 21, 1780. 


~ 
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Cardiff. Herhert Mackworth ; created a 


baronet of Great Britain, August 24, 
1776. 


Mertonetusmee. Evan Lloyd Vaughan. 


Mostoomerysuine. William Mostyn Owen. 
Montgomcry. Whitshed Keene; bro- 
ther-in-law to the earl of Dartmouth, 
aud secretary to the lord chamberlain of 
the household. 


Pemprokesnire. Hugh Owen; made lord 
lieutenant of the county. 


Pembroke. Hugh Owen. 
Haverford West. William lord Kensing- 
ton. 


Rapnorsuire. Chase Price; died, and the 
Speaker issued his warrant to the clerk 
uf the crown for a new writ, July 1777. 
--Thomas Juhnes, sen. ; custos rotulo- 
ruro of the county of Glamorgan; died, 
a new writ ordered, June 1780.--Tho- 
mas Jolines; son of the late member ; 
made auditor or receiver-general of the 
customs of Wales; a new writ ordered, 
May 25, 1781, he was re-elected. 

Radnor. John Lewis; not duly elected. 
--Edward Lewis; duly elected, and 
ought to have been returned. 


SCOTLAND. 
SuIRES OF 
 Aberdcen. Alexander Garden. 
Ayr. Sir Adam Ferguson. 


Argyle. Adam Livingstone ; second son 
of sir James Livingstone. 
Banff. James, earl Fife. 


Berwick. James Pringle.--Sir John Pa- 
tersun; son-in-law to the earl of March- 
mont. 


Bute and Cuithness. James Stuart ; ‘se- 
cond son of the earl of Bute; major- 
commandant of a regiment of fuot. 


_ Clackmannan and Kinross. Ralph Aber- 
crombie ;_ lieutenant-colonel of dra- 
goons. 


Cromurtie and Nairn. Cosmo Gordon ; 
made a baron of the court of Exchequer 
in Scotland; a pew writ ordered, March 
1777.--Jolin Campbell. 


Dumfries. Robert Laurie; eldest son of 
sir Robert Laurie, bart.; a major-ge- 
neral ; succeeded his father as baronet. 


Dunbarton. Sir Archibald Edmonstone. 


Edinburgh. Henry Dundas; _solicitore- 
general for Scotland ; made lord advo- 
cate for Scotland ; a new writ ordered, 
May 1775, he was re-elected ; ‘bari 
joint keeper of the signet for Scotlane 5 
a new writ ordered, March 1777, he was 
re-elected; made keeper of the signet 
for Scotland ; a new writ ordered, Juve 
3, 1779, he was re-elected. 


90) 


List of the House of Cammons. 


Elzin, Arthur Duff; fourth brother to 
earl Fife; made comptroller of the ex- 
cise in Scotland ; a new writ ordered, 
April 2, 1779.--Lord William Gordon ; 
next brother to the duke of Gordon ; 
deputy ranger of St. James’s and Hyde 
parks. 


Fife. John Scott; made a major-ge- 
neral; died, a new writ ordered, De- 
cember 1775.--James Townshend Os- 
wald; secretary to the Leeward islands ; 
made auditor of the Exchequer in Scot- 
land; a new writ ordered, June 2, 
1779,-- Robert Skene ; a major-general ; 
baggage-master, and inspector of the 
roads in Scotlaad ; this last office was 
created since the year 1704, and on 
that account the committee who tried 
the petition against this election found 
that Robert Skene, esq. was not eligible 
to be elected, and that John Henderson, 
esq. the petitioner, was duly elected, 
and ought to have been returned, Fe- 
bruary 7, 1780.--John Henderson ; el- 
dest son of sir Robert Henderson, bart, 


Forfur. William earl Panmure. 


Haddington. Sir George Suttie ; made 
steward of the manor of East Hendred 
in the county of Berks; a new writ or- 


dered, May 9, 1777.-- William Nesbitt. | 


Inverness. Simon Fraser ; a lieutenant- 
general in 1772, and in 1775 colonel of 
a regiment of foot. 

Kincurdine. Lord Adam Gordon; uncle 
to the duke of Gordon; colonel of a 
regiment of fout, and a major-yeneral ; 
made a lientenant-yeneral in 1777 ; 
made governor of Tinmouth castle in 
1778, 


Kirkcudbright. William Stewart. 


Lanark, Andrew Stuart; made joint 
keeper of the signet ; a new writ order- 
ed, March 1777, he was re-elected ; 
made a commissioner of trade and plan- 
tations; a new writ ordered, June 3, 
1779, he was re-elected. | 


Linlithgow. Sir William Augustus Cun- 
nipngham. 


Orkney. Thomas Dundas, jun.; madea 
lieutenant-colonel in the army. 


Peebles. James Montgomery ; made lord 
chief baron of the court of Exchequer 
In Scotland ; a new writ ordered, May 
25, 1775.--Adam Hay; died, a new 
writ ordered, November 1775.--Sir Ro- 
bert Murray Keith ; his majesty’s am- 
bassador extraordinary and plenipoten- 

_ Wary at Vienna, and a colonel in the 
army ; made a major-general in 1777. 


Perth. James Murray ; made governor 
of Fort William in Scotland. 


Renfrew. John Craufurd; chamberlain 
of the county of Fife. 


— Crail, &c. 
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Ross. James Stuart Mackenzie. 

Roxburgh. Sir Gilbert Elliot; died, a 
new writ ordered, February 1777.--Sir 
Gilbert’ Elliot; eldest son of the de- 
ceased member ; in this parliament be- 
fore tor Morpeth. 

Selkirk. Jobn Pringle. 

Stirling. Thomas Dundas. 

Sutherland. James Wemyss. 

Wigton. Keith Stewart ; brother to the 


earl of Galloway; a captain in the 
navy. 
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Edinburgh City. Sir Lawrence Dundas. 


BurGuHs or 


Kirkwall, §c. James Grant; made co- 
lonel of a regiment of foot in December 
1775, and a major-general in August 
1777. 


Inverness, &c. Hector Munro; made a 
colonel in the army in August 1777 ; 
made a knight of the bath in 1780. 


Elgin,’ $c. Staats Long Morris ; a co- 
lone] in the army ; made a major-ge- 
neral in August 1777; made colonel of 
a regiment of foot in August 1778. 


Aberdeen, §c. Thomas Lyon; made 
steward of the manor of East Hendred 
in the county of Berks; a new writ or- 
dered, 1778.--Adam Drummond ; 
a banker in Lundon; in this parliament 
before for St. Ives. 


Forfar, §c. George Dempster. 


Philip Anstruther ; eldest son 
of sir John Anstruther, bart. ; a lieu- 
tevant of dragoons; made steward of 

- the three Chiltery Hundreds; a new 
writ ordered, November 20, 1777.--- 
George Damer ; eldest son of lord Mil- | 
ton. 


Kirkaldy, &c. John Johnstone. 


Inverkeithing, §c. Archibald Campbell ; 
a lieutenant-colonel in the army. 

Glasgow, &c. Lord Frederick Campbell. 

Selkirk, &c. Sir James Cockburne. 

Haddington, §c. John Maitland; made 
lieutenant-colonel of a regiment of foot ; 
died, at Savannah in North America; a 
new writ ordered, November 1779.-- 
Francis Charteris ; only son of the ho- 
nourable Francig Charteris, and grand- 
son of the late earl of Wemyss, 

Dumfries, &c. William Douglas. 

Wigton, &c. William Norton; eldest son 
of sir Fletcher Norton, kot. the Speaker 
in last parliament; minister to the Swiss 
Cantons ; not duly elected.---Henry 
Watkin Dashwood ; eldest son of sir 
James Dashwood, bart.; duly elected, 
and ought to have been returned. 


Ayr, 5c. Sir George Macartney ; son- 
in-law to the earl of Bute ;,made go- 
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verner end captain-general of the islands 
of Grenada, Grenadines, &c. in the 
West Indies; a new writ ordered, 
1775.--Frederick Stuart ; fourth son of 
the earl! of Bute. 


$1] 


Sixteen Peers oF ScorLanp. 
Duke of Gordon. | 
Earl of Cassilis; died in 1775; (earl of 
Duawore in his stead.) 
Strathmore ; died in 1776; (earl 
of Eglintoun io his stead.) 
Abercorn. 
Galloway. 
Loudoun. 
Dalbousie. 
Breadalbane. 
Aberdeen. 
March and Ruglen. 
March moat. 
Roseberry. 
Bute. 
Viscount Stormont. 
Irwin ; died in 1778; (marquis of 
Lothian in his stead.) 
Lord Cathcart; died in 1776; (earl of 
Cassilis in his stead.) 


Sir Fletcher Norton re-chosen Speaker. ] 
The Commons being returned to their 
House, 

Lord Guernsey, son and heir apparent 
of the earl of Aylesford, addressing him- 
self to the Clerk, (who, standing up, 
pointed to him, and sat down) pro- 
posed to the House for their Speaker the 
right hon. sir Fletcher Norton ; in which 
he was seconded by lord Robert Spencer, 

brother to the duke of Marlborough. 
' The House then calling sir Fletcher 
Norton to the chair, he stood up in his 
place, and expressed the sense he had of 


the honour proposed to be conferred on. 


him, and submitted himself to the House. 
The House then again unanimously 
calling sir Fletcher Norton to the chair, 
- he was taken out of his place by the said 
lord Guernsey and lord Robert Spencer, 


and conducted to the chair: where being | 


placed, he again expressed himself truly 


eensible of the high honour the House had » 


been algae to confer upon him, in unani- 
mously choosing him again to be their 
Speaker. 

And then the mace (which before lay 
‘under the table) was laid upon tbe table. 
Then sir John Shelley, treasurer of his 
Majesty’s household, having congratulated 
Mr. Speaker elect, moved to adjourn till 
to-morrow. 


The Speakers Speech on being presented 
to the King and approved of.) Nov. 30. 


Sir Fletcher Nertun re-chosen Speaker. 
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His Majesty being seated on the throne, 
commanded the gentleman usher of the 
Black Rod to let the Commons know, * It 
is his Majesty’s pleasure that they attend 
him immediately in this House.”” Who 
being come, 


Sir Fletcher Norton said, 


“< Most gracious Sovercign; 
‘Your Majesty’s dutiful subjects, the 


‘Commons of this your realm in parlia- 


ment assembled, have, in pursuance of 
your Majesty’s direction, and of their an- 
cient right, elected one of their members 
to be their Speaker for this parliament ; 
and their choice, Sir, having once more 
fallen upon me for this high and important 
trust, they now present me to your Ma- 
jesty for your judgment upon their elec- 
tion. Needless will it be in me, Sir, to 
mention on this occasion, with regard to 
myself, what I fear cannot but be too well 
known to your Majesty: it therefore best 
becomes me, with silence and submission, 
to resign myself to your royal determina- 
tion.”’ 


Then the Lord: Chancellor, receiving 
directions from his Majesty, said, 


“© Sir Fletcher Norton, 

‘¢ You have appealed to the King’s own 
experience and knowledge for the decision 
of the weighty affair now under his con- 
sideration, and it is from thence his Ma- 
jesty has formed his judgment. 

‘¢ After having had such clear demon- 
stration of your abilities, zeal, and appli-_ 
cation, in the service of himself and of 

our country, in the last parliament, his 
jesty commands me to let you know, 
that he entirely approves the choice which 
his faithful Commons have made, and al- 
lows and confirms you tobe their Speaker.”’ 
After which, 


Mr. Speaker said : : 


“< Since your Majesty has been pleased 
to confirm the choice your Commons have 
made of me to be their Speaker, it is my 
duty, Sir, with ell humility, to conform 
myself to their appointment and your 
royal approbation of it; begging your 
Majesty’s favourable acceptance 0 my 
humblest acknowledgments for this fres 
instance of your Majesty’s grace towards 
myself, that your Majesty would 
vouchsafe to pardon my failings and infir- 
mities, at least not to impute them In any 
wise to your faithful Commons. And that 
your Commons -in parliament may be the 
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better enabled to discharge their duty to | 
your Majesty and their country, I do in : 
their name, and on their behalf, by hum- 

ble petition to your Majesty, lay claim to 

all their ancient rights and privileges; 

particularly that they, their servants, and | 
estates, may be free from arrests and all | 
other molestation. That they may enjoy | 
freedom of speech in their debates, and | 
have liberty of access to your royal per- 

son on all occasions; and that all their 

proceedings may receive from your Ma- 

jesty the most favourable interpretation.” 

Which done, 


The Lord Chancellor, by his Majesty’s 
further coramands, said, 


“ Mr. Speaker, 

“ The King has the greatest confidence 
in the duty and affection of this House 
of Commons to his person and govern- 
ment, and an high opinion of that wisdom, 
temper, and prudence, which they will 
use in all their proceedings; and his Ma- 
jesty does most readily grant and allow to 
them all their privileges, in as full and 
ample a manner as they have at any time 
been granted or allowed by his Majesty, 
or any of his royal predecessors. 

“ There is one suit, Sir, which you have 
made on your own behalf: his Majesty 
has received the surest pledge that no 
person in your station ever stood less in 
need of it than yourself: but that you 
may want no support in sustaining the 
burden of that important trust which is 
reposed in you, his Majesty has directed 
me to assure you, that he will put the 
most favourable construction both on 
your words and actions.” 


_The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
sion.|| Then his Majesty was pleased to 
speak as follows: 

“My Lords, and Gentlomen; 

“Tt gives me much concern that I am 
obliged, at the opening of this parliament, 
fo inform you that a most daring spirit of 
resistance and disobedience to the law still 
unhappily prevails in the province of the 
Massachuset’s Bay, and has in divers parts 
of it broke forth in fresh violences of a 
very criminal nature. Thesc proceedings 
have been countenanced and encouraged 
in other of my colonies, and unwarrant- 
ble attempts have been made to obstruct 
ns commerce of this kingdom by unlaw- 
ul combinations, ] have taken such mea- 
sures, and given such orders, as I judged 


Most proper and effectual for carrvine 
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into execution the laws which were passed 
in the last session of the late parliament, 
for the protection and security of the com- 
merce of my subjects, and for the restor- 
ing and preserving peace, order, and good 
government, in the province of the Mas 
sachuset’s Bay. And you may depend on 
my firm and stedfast resolution to with- 
stand every attempt to weaken or impair 
the supreme authority of this legislature 
over all the dominions of iny crown, the 
maintenance of which I consider as essen- 
tial to the dignity, the safety, and the wel- 
fare of the British empire, assuring myself 
that, while I act upon these principles, I 
shall never fail to receive your assistance 
and support. 

‘“T have the greatest satisfaction in 
being able to inform you, that a treaty of 
peace is concluded’ between Russia and 
the Porte. By this happy event the 
troubles which have so long prevailed in 
one part of Europe are composed, and 
the general tranquillity rendered! complete. 
It shall be my constant aim and endea- 
vour to prevent the breaking out of fresh 
disturbances; and I cannot but flatter 
myself I shall succeed, as I continue to 
receive the strongest assurances from other 
powers of their being equally disposed to 
preserve the peace. 

‘6 Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

‘‘T have ordered the proper Estimates 
for the service of the ensuing year to be 
laid before you; and I doubt not but that, 
in this House of Commons, I shall meet 
with the same affectionate confidence, and 
the same proofs of zeal and attachment to 
my person and government, which I have 
always, during the course of my reign, 
received from my faithful Commons. 

‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

‘ Let me particularly recommend to 
you, at this time, to proceed with temper 
in your deliberations, and with unanimity 
in your resolutions. Let my people, in 
every part of my dominions, be taught by 
your example, to have a due reverence 
for the laws, and a just sense of the bless- 
ings, of our excellent constitution. ‘They 
may be assured that, on my part, I have 
nothing so much at heart as the real pros- 
perity and lasting happiness of all my 
subjects.’” 

The Lords? Address of Thanks.] His 
Majesty having retired, 

The Earl of [Hillsboroush rose, and in @ 
long and able speech set forth the situation 
of the colonies with the mother country, 
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highly disapproving of the refractory spirit 
of the Americans, and hoping, that, with 
temper and unanimity, such measurcs 
might be adopted, as to bring about a re- 
conciliation. His lordship then moved, 
*© That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return his Majesty the 
thanks of this House for his most gracious 
Speech from the throne. 

«¢ To declare our abhorrence and detes- 
tation of the daring spirit of resistance and 
disobedience to the laws, which so strong- 
ly prevails in the province of the Massa- 
chusets Bay, and of the unwarrantable at- 
tempts in that and other provinces of Ame- 
fica, to obstruct, by unlawful combina- 
tions, the trade of this kingdom. 

‘© To return his Majesty our humble 
thanks for having been pleased to commu- 
nicate to us, that he has taken such mea- 
sures, and given such orders as his Majes- 
ty hath judged most proper and effectual 

or the protection and security of the 
commerce of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
for carrying into execution the laws, which 
were passed in the last session of the late 

arliament, relative to the province of the 

Tassachuset’s Bay. To express our en- 
tire satisfaction in his Majesty’s firm and 
stedfast resolution to continue to support 
the supreme authority of the legislature 
-over all the dominions of his crown, and 
to give his Majesty the strongest assurances 
that we will cheerfully co-operate in all 
such measures, as shall be necessary to 
maintain the dignity, safety, and welfare of 
the British empire. 

«¢ That as this nation cannot be uncon- 
cerned inthe common interest of Europe, 
we have the greatest satisfaction in being 
acquainted with the conclusion of the 
peace between Russia and the Porte; that 
we confide in his Majesty’s endeavours to 
prevent, as far as possible, the breaking 
out of fresh disturbances; and from the 
assurances given to his Majesty by other 
powers, we have the pleasing expectation 
that nothing is likely to intervene that 
may interrupt the present happy tranquil- 
lity in Europe. 

«* That it is no less our duty than our in- 
Clination to proceed with temper and una- 
nimity in our deliberations and resolu- 
tions, and to inculcate, by our example, a 
due reverence for the laws, and a just 
sense of the excellency of our constitu- 
tion; and impressed with the deepest gra- 
titude for the many blessings we have en- 
joyed during the course of his Majesty’s 
reign, to testify with unaffected zeal at this 
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conjuncture our inviolable fidelity to his 
Majesty, and our serious attention to the 
public welfare.”” 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire seconded 
the motion. | 

The Duke of Richmond spoke strongly 
against the measures which he imagined 
were intended to be taken, and moved, 
That an Amendment be made to the said 
motion, by inserting, after the word 
‘ throne,’ at the end of the first paragraph, 
these words: 

‘¢ And to desire his Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to give direction for 
an early communication of the accounts 
which have been received concerning the 
state of the colonies, that we may not pro- 
ceed to the consideration of this most cri- 
tical and important matter, but upon the 
fullest information ; and when we are thus 
informed, we shall, without delay, apply 
ourselves with the most earnest and se- 
rious zeal, to such measures as shall tend 
to secure the honour of his Majesty’s 
crown, the true dignity of the mother 
country, and the harmony and happiness 
of all his Majesty’s dominions.” 

Lord Lyttelton replied to him, and, 
amongst other things, urged the necessity 
of asserting the sovereign right of Great 
Britain over the colonies by the most 
5 aay and resolute measures. His lord- 
ship declared, that it was no longer a ques- 
tion, whether we should relinquish the 
right of taxation, but whether that com- 
merce, which had carried us triumphantly 
through the last war, should be subject to 
the wise and necessary regulations pre- 
scribed by the Act of Navigation, and con- 
firmed by many subsequent acts of parlia- 
ment, or at once laid open at the will of 
the factious Americans, who were now 
struggling for a free and unlimited trade, 
independent of their mother country, and 
for powers inconsistent with, and deroga- 
tory to, the honour and dignity of the im- 
perial crown of England: that if govern- 
ment should now in the least degree re- 
cede, all would be over, and America, in- 
stead of being subject to Great Britain, 
would soon give laws to it. 

Lord Shelburne spoke next; then lord 
Talbot. After him, 

Lord Camden expatiated largely on the 
inexpediency of coercive measures at this 
time: he said such measures might be very 
properly exercised in the infancy of colo- 
nies, but that when they had acquired 
power by commerce, and strength by the 
increase of numbers, it was wholly impo- 
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litic, if not dangerous to compel them to 
submit to laws, which tended to lay the 
least burden or restraint on that trade by 
which alone they existed. | 

Lord Dartmouth replied tolord Camden, 
and his speech closed the debate, when 
the question was put, and carried against 
the Amendment; Contents 13; Not-con- 
tents 63. Then it was moved, That the 
motion for the Address should stand as 
first proposed; Contents 46; Not-con- 
tents 9. 


Protest against the rejection of an 
Amendment to the Address. 
the following Protest was entered : 

ss Dissentient, 

« Because we cannot agree to commit 
ourselves with the careless facility of a 
common address of compliment, in expres- 
sions, which may lead to measures in the 
event fatal to the lives, properties, and 
liberties of a very great part of our fellow 
subjects. We conceive that an Address 
upon such objects as are before us, and at 
such a time as this, must necessarily have 
a considerable influence upon our future 
proceedings ; and must impress the public 
with an idea of the general spirit of the 
measures which we mean to support. 
Whatever methods we shall think it ad- 
visable to pursue, either in support of the 
mere authority of parliament, which seems 
to be the sole consideration with some, or 
for reconciling that authority with the 
peace and satisfaction of the whole em- 
pire, which has ever been our constant 
and invariable object, it will certainly add 
to the weight and efficacy of our proceed- 
ings, if they appear the result of full infor- 
mation, mature deliberation, and tempe- 
rate enquiry. No materials for such an 
enquiry have been laid before us; nor 
have any such been so much as promised 
in the speech from the throne, or even in 
any verbal assurance. from ministers. In 
this situation we are called upon to make 
an Address, arbitrarily imposing qualities 
and descriptions upon acts done in the co- 
lonies, of the true nature and just extent 
of which we are as yet in a great measure 
unapprized ; a procedure which appears 
to us by no means consonant to that purity 
which we ought ever to preserve in our 
judicial, and to that caution which ought 
to guide us in our deliberate capacity. 

2, ** Because this Address does, in ef- 
fect, imply an approbation of the -system 
adopted with regard to the colonies in the 
last parliament. This unfortunate system, 


Protest against the Lords? Address. 
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conceived with so little prudence, and pur- 
sued with go little temper, consistency, or 
foresight, we were in hopes would be 
at length abandoned, from an experience 
of the mischiefs which it has produced, in 
proportion to the time in which it was 
continued, and the diligence with which it 
has been pursued; a system which has 
created the utmost confusion in the colo- 
nies, without any rational hope of advan- 
tage to the revenue, and with certain de- 
triment to the commerce of the mother 
country. And it affords us a melancholy 
prospect of the disposition of lords in the 
Hoda parliament, when we see the 

ouse, under the pressure of so severe 
and uniform an experience, again read 
without any enquiry, to countenance, if 
not to adopt, the spirit of the former fatal 
proceedings. 

‘¢ But whatever may be the mischievous 


designs, or the inconsiderate temerity, 


which leads others to this desperate course, 
we wish to be known as persons who have 
ever disapproved of measures so pernicious 
in their past effects, and their future ten- 
dency, and who are not in haste, without 
enquiry or information, to commit our- 
selves in declarations which may precipi- 
tate our country into al] the calamities of 
a civil war. (Signed) Richmond, Port- 
land, a Stamford, Stan- 
hope, Torrington, Ponsonby, Wy- 
combe, Camden.” 


The Address was then agreed to as fol- 
lows : | 


‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne. 

*‘ We think it our indispensable duty 
to declare on this occasion our abhorrence 
and detestation of the daring spirit of re- 
sistance, and disobedience to the laws, 
which so strongly prevails in the province 
of the Massachuset’s Bay ; and of the un- 
warrantable attempts in that and other of 
your Majesty’s provinces in America, to 
obstruct by unlawful combinations the 
trade of this kingdom. — 

‘We thanktully acknowledge at the 
same time, the communication it has 
pleased your Majesty to make to us of 
your having taken such measures, and 
given such orders, as your Majesty judged 


the most proper aud effectual, for the pro- 
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tection and security of the commerce of | 

our Majesty’s subjects, and for the carry- 
ing into execution the laws which were 
passed in the last session of the late parlia- 
ment relative to the province of the Mas- 
sachuset’s Bay. And in the utmost re- 
liance on your Majesty’s firm and stedfast 
resolution to continue to support the su- 
preme authority of the legislature over all 
the dominions of your crown, your Ma- 
jesty may be assured that we will cheer- 
fully co-operate in all such measures as 
shall be necessary to maintain the dignity, 
the safety, and the welfare, of the British 
empire. 

‘¢ As this nation cannot be unconcerned 
in the common interests of Europe, it is 
with the greatest satisfaction we are ac- 
quainted with the conclusion of the peace 
between Russia and the Porte; we have 
the fullest confidence in your Majesty’s 
endeavours to prevent, as far as possible, 
the breaking out of fresh disturbances ; 
and from the assurances given to your 
Majesty by other powers, we have the 
pleasing expectation that nothing is likely 
to happen that may interrupt the present 
-happy tranquillity in Europe. 

‘¢ We beg leave humbly to assure vour 
Majesty that it will be no less our duty 
than our inclination, to proceed with 
temper and unanimity in our deliberations 
and resolutions, and to inculcate, by our 
exainplc, a due reverence for the laws, and 
@ just sense of the excellency of our con- 
stitution. Impressed with these senti- 
ments, and with the deepest gratitude for 
the many blessings we have enjoyed during 
the course of your Majesty’s reign, it will 
be our principal care to testify, with un- 
affected zeal at this conjuncture, our in- 
violable fidelity to your Majesty, and our 
serious attention to the public welfare.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty 

returned this Answer : 
‘* My Lords; 

*‘Tthank you for your affectionate as- 
surances of duty and loyalty. 

‘¢ The zeal you express for the support 
of the supreme authority of the Iegisla- 
ture, which I shall constantly maintain, is 
very agreeable to me; and your resolu- | 
tion to proceed with temper and unani- 
mity in your deliberations, gives me the 
greater satisfaction, as it corresponds with 
the hearty concern I shall ever have for 
the true interests of all my people.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
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of Thanks.*] Dec. 5. His Majesty’s 
Speech being read, 

Lord Beauchamp, after animadverting 
on the spirit of the colonists, their re- 
solves,:their meetings, and in particular 
their intended non-importation agreement, 
moved, 

‘That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, to return his Ma- 
jesty the thanks of this House, for his 
most gracious Speech from the throne. 


* Mr. Gibbon, in the Memoirs of his own 
Life, gives the following description of this 
parliament : 

“© By the friendship of Mr. (afterwards lord) 
Eliot, who had married my first cousin, 1 was 
returned at the general election for the borough 
of Leskeard. 1 took my seat at the beginning | 
of the nemorable contest between Great Bri- 
tain and America, and supported, with many a 
sincere and silent vote, the rights, thouvh not, 
perhaps, the interests, of the mother country. 
After a fleeting illusive hope, prudence con- 
demned me to acquiesce in the humble station 
of a mute. J was not armed by nature and 
education with the intrepid energy of mind 
and voice 


‘Vincentem strepitus, et natum rebus agendis.’ 


Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the 
success of my pen discouraged the trial of my 
voice. But | assisted at the debates of a free 
assembly ; [ listened to the attack and defence 
of eloquence and reason ; I had a near prospect 
of the characters, views, and passions of the 
first men of the age. The cause of govern- 
ment was ably vindicated by lord North, a 
statesman of spotless integrity, a consummate 
masier of debate, who could wield, with equal 
dexterity, the arms of reason and of ridicule, 
Tle was scated on the treasury-bench, between 
his attorney and solicitor-general, the two pil- 
lars of the law and state, ‘ magis pares quam 
‘similes 5’ and the minister might indulge ta 
a short slumber, whilst he was upholdea on 
either hand by the majestic sense of ‘Thurlow, 
and the skilful eloquence of Wedderburne. 
From the adverse side of the House an ardent 
and powerful opposition was supported by the 
lively declamation of Barré ; the legal acute- 
ners of Dunning; the profuse and philosophic 
fancy of Burkes and the argumentative vehe- 
mence of Fox, who, in conduct of a party, ap- 
proved himself equal to the conduct of an em- 
pire. By such inen every operation of peace 
and war, every principle of justice or policy, 
every question of authority and freedom, was 
attacked and defended ; and the subject of the 
momentous contest was the union or separation 
of Great Britain and America, The eight ses- 
sions that TI sat in parliament were a school of © 
civil prudence, the first and most essential vir- - 
tne of an historian.”’—Gibbon’s Miscellaneous 
Works, vol. 3, p. 146. 


Al] on the Address of Thanks. 


“ To assure his Majesty, that we re- 
ceive, with the highest sense of his Ma- 
jesty’s goodness, the early information 
which he has been pleased to give us of 
the state of the province of the Massa- 
chuset’s Bay. 

‘“ That we feel the mosf sincere con- 
cern, that a spirit of disobedience and re- 
sistance to the law should still unhappily 
et in that province, and that it has 

roke forth in fresh vinlences, of a most 

Criminal nature; and that we cannot but 
lament, that such proceedings should have 
been countenanced and encouraged in any 
other of his Majesty’s colonies, and that 
any of his subjects should have been so far 
deluded and misled as to make rash and 
unwarrantable attempts to obstruct the 
commerce of his Majesty’s kingdoms, by 
unlawful combinations. 

“ To present our most dutiful thanks to 
his Majesty, for having taken such mea- 
sures as-he judged most proper and effec- 
tual for carrying into execution the laws 
which were passed in the last session of 
the late parliament, for the prctection and 
security of the commerce of his Majesty’s 
subjects ; and for restoring and preserving 
peace, order, and good government, in the 
province of the Massachuset’s Bay. 

_“ That, animated by his Majesty’s gra- 
Clous assurances, his faithful Commons 
will use every means in their power to as- 
sist his Majesty in maintaining entire and 
inviolate the supreme authority of this le- 
gislature over all the dominions of his 
crown ; being truly sensible that we should 
betray the trust reposed in us, and be 
wanting in every duty which we owe to 
his Majesty and to our fellow subjects, if 
we failto give our most zealous support to 
those great constitutional principles which 
govern his Majesty’s conduct in this im- 
portant business, and which are so essen- 
tial to the dignity, safety, and welfare, of 
the British empire. 

“That we learn with great satisfaction, 
that a treaty of peace is concluded be- 
tween Russia and the Porte, and that by 
this happy event the general tranquillity 
is rendered complete; and that we enter- 
tain a well-grounded hope, that his Ma- 
jesty’s constant endeavours to prevent the 
tear out of fresh disturbances will be 
attended with success, as his Majesty con- 
tinues to receive the strongest assurances 
from other powers, of their being equally 
disposed to preserve the peace. 

“ To assure his Majesty, that his faith- 
tu! Commons will, with the utmost cheer- 


( 
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fulness, grant to his Majesty every neces- 
sary supply ; and that they consider them- 
selves bound by gratitude as well as duty, 
to give every proof of their most affec- 


tionate attachment to a prince, who, dur- 


ing the whole course of his reign, has 
made the happiness of his people the ob- 
ject of all his views, and the nile of all his 
actions.” ne 

Mr. Thomas De Grey, jun. seconded 
the motion. 

Lord John Cavendish, after condemn- 
ing the conduct of administration respect- 
ing the colonists, moved the following 
Amendment to the question, by inserting 
after the word * throne,’ at the end of 
the first paragraph, these words; * And 
to assure his Majesty, that, animated with | 
the warmest zeal for his service, and for 
the glory and prosperity of his reign, we 
shall enter into the consideration of the 
present situation of his colonies in Ame- 
rica, with that care and. attention, which 
the delicacy and importance of the object 
require. 

‘© And humbly to represent, that our 
inviolable duty and respect to his Majesty, 
as well as our situation in an immediate 
delegated trust from his people, will not 
permit us to form any sa upon a 
matter, which may not only sensibly and 
deeply affect the landed and commercial 
interests of our constituents, but lead to 
consequences of a still more alarming na- 
ture, without the fullest and most satis- 
factory information: and to that end, 
most hiinaily to request, that his Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to give orders 
that all the accounts received trom Ame- 
rica may be laid before this House with 
all convenient dispatch. 

‘¢ And that when, by such information, 
we shall be enabled to form a proper judg- 
ment, we will humbly offer our advice on 
this delicate situation of affairs, and endea- 
vour to find the means effectually to sup- 
port the honour of his Majesty’s crown, 
and the true dignity of parliament, which 
shall be best adapted to connect both with 
the permanent peace, concord, and pros- 
perity, of all his Majesty’s dominions.” 

The friends of the Address, as moved 
by lord Beauchamp, argued, that an Ad- 
dress was no more than a general compli- 
ment, a measure of course at the beginning 
of every session ; that particular measures 
were not now the objects of consideration ; 
and that the judgment of the House upon 
the affairs of America would be taken on a 
future day. 


vo 
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The friends of the Amendment argued, 
that though no particular measures were 
at this instant under consideration, yet, 
the Address being drawn up in such very 
general terms, it implied, and even con- 
tained, a general approbation of all the 
late measures taken with America; that 
this general judgment could not, nor ought 
not, to be given without the fullest infor- 


. mation; and that a delay in forming such 


judgment, while the most important con- 
cerns of England and America were de- 
pendent upon it, might be fatal. 

Some gentlemen, who declared them- 
selves not attached to either side, said, 
they would vote for the Address as moved 
by lord Beauchamp; not because they 
would be thought to approve of the late 
measures against America, on the con- 
trary, they did not consider this vote as 
making any engagement to approve of any 
measures ; for they should consider them- 
selves, notwithstanding this vote, entirely 
at liberty upon all future questions; but 
they would vote for the Address, because 
an Address was become a_ business of 
course. . 

Lord North said, this was not a proper 
time to enter upon any discussion of the 
affairs of America; that however neces- 
sary and agreeable a reconciliation with 
America might be, yet, as no terms had 
been offered by America, England. would 
not submit first; and as matters, therefore, 
were in a state of suspense, he hoped the 
noble lord would withdraw his motion. 
He made some apologies for the late par- 
liament, which passed the Acts against 
America, and called it a good parliament. 

Mr. F. Montagu in general disapproved 
of the Address, and seconded the motion 
for the Amendment very strenuously. 

Governor Jvhnstone thought America 
not tenable upon the terms and principles 
laid down in the proposed Address. He 
was very glad to hear some apology made 
for the fate parliament; for, in his opinion, 
no parliament ever stood in greater need 
of an apology. : | 

Mr. Charles Fox was very pointed in 
his observations on the manner the Gallery 
was cleared. He said it was a mere mi- 
nistcrial trick to stifle enquiry and shorten 
debate; for if the gallery had been open, 
administration must have been obliged to 
break that silence and uaconcern they 
now affected to hold. It was extremely 
unfair, he said, that persons should be 
shut out from being present at the discus- 


sion of a question, in the event of which 
3 
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they were so highly interested; and con- 
cluded by a succession of very pointed and 
severe animadversions. 

Mr. Hartley (anew member) entered 
fully into the contents of the Speech and 
Address, and urged strongly the necessity 
of the proposed Amendment. 

Colonel Barré was very able on the 
same side. He said that America had 
offered terms. He read a passage in Mr, 
Dickinson’s pamphlet, entitled “ A New 
Essay, &c.’’ which in his opinion con- 
tained a very sufficient ground to accept 
and to negociate upon. He said the 
scheme of reducing the colonies by force 
was wild, incoherent, and impracticable ; 
and even though it were not, that a domi- 
nion supported by force would answer no 
end whatever. He said, a report pre- 
vailed, that general Gage was shortly to 
be recalled, but that would signify no- 
thing; for send whom we might, send a 
second, recall him, and send a third, it 
would all be to no effectual or substantial 
purpose. 

Sir George Macartney answered the 
colonel, and spoke with facility and pre- 
cision. He was against the amendment, 
and in general for spirited measures. 

Lord Carmarthen entered fully into the 
contents of the proposed amendment, and 
dwelt much on the spirit of sedition, ture 
bulence, and rebellion, which had mani- 
fested itself from one end to the other of 
the-American continent. 

Sir William Mcyne declared himself . 
unconnected with either side of the 
House. He said, his mind was unbiassed, 
and his conduct should be unfettered ; 
that on the present occasion he was 
against the amendment, but reserved his 
opinion till the question, and the informae 
tion necessary to discuss and determine 
on it, came properly before the House. 
He was heard with great attention, and 
general approbation. 

General Smith was of the same opinion, 
observing, that the present was no proper 
time to take so great and important a 
question into consideration; and that 
his being now against the amendment, 
would not hereafter preclude him from 
giving his thoughts freely, when tha 
matter came before the House in another 
form. 

Mr. T. Townshend was for the amend- 
ment, and was very severe on the general 
conduct of administration. 

Mr. Edmund Burke compared the lan- 
guage now artfully held to the new mem~ 
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bers, of the Address being only a compli- 
ment, to the insinuations of a designing 
lover, who, under the pretence of honour- 
eble addresses, first squeezes the hand of 
his mistress, then asks her to take a turn 
in the park, next into the country, and so 
on, step by step, till at length he disho- 
nours her. In the last parliament, he 
said, it was the minister’s language, that 
the late Acts would humble America, that 
by punishing Boston all America would 
be struck with a panic: Boston would be 
abandoned, all would be afraid to give any 
relief to Boston, Jest they should share 
the same fate. The very contrary is the 
case. The cause of Boston is become the 
cause of all America. Every part of 
America is united in support of Boston. 
By these acts of oppression, said he, you 
have made Boston the lord mayor of Ame- 
rica, The present situation of America 
he compared to a funeral; trade and 
commerce were pall-bearers, the merch- 
ants and traders chief mourners, the West 
Indian and African merchants closed the 
procession, and the army and navy, at a 
distance, looked on in gloomy silence at so 
melancholy a spectacle. 

Mr. Van spoke strongly for the most 
firm and decisive measures. 

Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn spoke 
fully and ably, and endeavoured to answer 
every thing offered against the Address. 

The House then divided upon the 
Amendment. The Yeas went forth. 

Tellers. 
Mr.- Frederick Monta 
Teas} ar Byng- - - - fe 


Mr. St.John - - « = 
Noss} v4, Cooper - - - = ¢ 264 


So it passed in the negative. 


g 73 


The Commons? Address of Thanks.] 

The following Address was then agreed to: 
“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great Bri- 
{ain in parliament assembled, return your 

ajesty our humble thanks, for your most 
Gracious Speech from the throne. 
tha ermit us to assure your Majesty, 

twe receive with the highest sense of 
your Majesty’s goodness, the early infor- 
mation which you have been pleased to 
Mili of the state of the province of the 

a achuset’s Bay. 

We feel the most sincere concern, 
at a spirit of disobedience and resistance 


¢ law should still unhappily prevail in 
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that province, and that it has broke forth 
in fresh violences of .a most criminal na- 
ture: and we cannot but lament that such 
proceedings should have been counte- 
nanced and encouraged in any other of 
your Majesty’s colonies ; and that any of 
your subjects should have been so far de- 
uded and misled, as to make rash and une 
warrantable attempts to obstruct the com- 
merce of your Majesty’s kingdoms by un- 
lawful combinations. 

‘“< We beg leave to present our most du- 
tiful thanks to your Majesty, for having 
taken such measures as your Majesty 
judged most proper and effectual, for car- 
rying into execution the laws, which were 
passed in the last session of the late parlia- 
ment, for the protection and security of 
the commerce of your Majesty’s subjects, 
and for restoring and preserving peace, 
order, and good government, in the pro- 
vince of the Massachuset’s Bay. 

‘¢ Your faithful Commons, animated b 
your Majesty’s gracious assurances, wil 
use every means in their power to assist 
your Majesty in maintaining entire and in- 
violate the supreme authority of this le- 
gislature over all the dominions of your 
crown; being truly sensible that we should 
betray the trust reposed in us, and be 
wanting in every duty which we owe to 

our Majesty and to our fellow subjects, 


‘if we failed to give our most zealous sup- 


port to those great constitutional prin- 
ciples, which govern your Majesty’s con- 
duct in this important business, and which 
are so essential to the dignity, safety, and 
welfare, of the British empire. 

‘¢ We learn with great satisfaction, that 
a treaty of peace is concluded between 
Russia and the Porte; and that, by this 
happy event, the general tranquillity is 
rendered complete: and we entcrtain a 
well-grounded hope, that your Majesty’s 
constant endeavours to prevent the break- 
ing out of fresh disturbances will be at- 
tended with success; as your Majesty 
continues to receive the strongest as- 
surances from other powers, of their being 
equally disposed to preserve the peace. 

‘¢ We assure your Majesty, that we will, 
with the utmost cheerfulness, grant to your 
Majesty every necessary supply ; and that 
we consider ourselves bound by gratitude, 
as well as duty, to give every proof of our 
most affectionate attachment to a prince, 
who, during the whole course of his reign, 
has made the happiness of his people the 
object of all his views, and the rule of all 
his actions.”® 
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The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 

turned this Answer : 
“* Gentlemen, 7 

‘¢ T return you my particular thanks, for 
this very loyal and dutiful Address. I re- 
ceive with the highest satisfaction and ap- 
probation your assurances of assistance 
and support, in maintaining the supreme 
authority of the legislature over all the do- 
minions of my crown. It shall be my care 
to justify, by my conduct, the confidence 
you so affectionately express, and to shew 
that I have no interests separate from those 
of my people.’ 


Motion for the Admission of Members of 
the House of Commons into the House of 
Lords.) December 6. The Lords having 
thought proper, on the 10th of December 
1770,* to clear their House of all strangers, 
and not to admit even members of the 
House of Commons since that time, ex- 
cept to deliver Bills, and upon those occa- 
sions ordered them to withdraw imme- 
diately, the Commons in return excluded 
the Peers from their House. Many incon- 
veniences having occurred in consequence 
of this harsh treatment, 

Lord Lyttelton moved, * That the Lords 
be summoned to attend this House to- 
morrow, in order to take into consideration 
a motion for dispensing with the Standing 
Order of the 5th of April 1707, so far as 
to admit the Representatives of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain into this House, 
during the sitting thereof.” His lordship 
gave many reasons for dispensing with the 
order, and for admitting the other House 
to hear their debates. 

Lord Suffolk, the duke of Manchester, 
lord Sandwich, lord Weymouth, lord 
Gower, and several other lords, spoke 
upon the occasion; and upon the question 
being put, 28 were for the motion, and 36 
against it. 


December 15. Lord Lyttelton made a 
second proposition to the House, and re- 
commended that the doors should be 
opened to the members of the House of 
(,ommons, the sons and brothers of peers, 
~ peers of Ireland and Scotland, and to so 
niany of the public at large as should be 
introduced by English peers, each peer to 
have the privilege of introducing one per- 
son. 

The Duke of Manchester -joined in the 
recommendation. His grace suid, he par- 
a 

* See Vol, 16, pp. 1317, 1322. 
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ticularly pressed it at this time, as a point 
to be desired even by ministers, that the 
public might be informed of the grounds 
on which they proceeded in regard to the 
measures to be pursued respecting Ame- 
rica, whose interests were so interwoven 
with those of Great Britain, that the at- 
tention of the people of this country could 
not be too much awakencd at this truly 
important crisis. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
Lords, that he always looked upon him- 
self as a servant of the House, whose duty 
it was to see their orders enforced; but 
that as it seemed to be the desire of many 
to relax their standing order in this point, 
he thought the civility due from one lord 
to another should induce the House to 
come into the proposal. 

The proposition was accordingly ac- 
ceded without further debate. 


Debate in the Commons on the Mode of 
Proceeding with Election Petitions.] De- 
cemnber 6. Mr. Speaker said: It is usual 
that the double returns be heard first, 
next the undue elections, and lastly com- 
plaints concerning undue elections; but 
what I have to acquaint the House with, is 
of much higher consequence. By the 
standing order, it is ordered, that all per- 
sons who shall question any returns of mem- 
bers to serve in parliament, do question 
the same within 14 days next; and by the 
late Act for determining coatroverted 
elections, it is enacted, ‘ that whenever a - 
petition, ee of an undue elec- 
tion, &c. is presented, it shall be received, 
be read by the clerk, and a day fixed for 
appointing a committee to determine and 
try the same.”? Such being the state of 
the matter, I should be glad to have the 
direction of the House in what manner to 
act. 

Mr. Cornwall. I rise, with all imaginae 
ble diffidence, to impart my doubts on 
what has now fallen from the chair, be- 
cause I conceive it to be involved in great 
difficulty. By the standing order, if a 
petition be presented the 15th day, it will 
come too late, and must, contrary to the 
general sense of the House, be rejected, 
unless we break through the ancient and 
established usage of this Huuse. On the 
other hand, it we do not receive it, we re- 
sist the positive words of an act of parlia- 
mcnt; for by them we are obliged to en- 
tertuin a petition, and send it to a come 
mittce whenever it is prescated, though 
the cause of complaint, ex. grai. rose im 
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this session, and redress should not be 
sought till seven sessions hence. I would 
therefore submit it to the good sense of 
the House, whether, considering the na- 
ture of the standing order, and the relation 
it should have to the Act, and the Act 
with it, it would not be proper and conve- 
‘nient, that we might have, in the first in- 
stance,a power to enlarge the time to 
more than 14 days, as well us reject peti- 
tions, if frivolous or ill- grounded ; and whe- 
ther in fact, that would not be the rational 
and substantial construction of the Act in 
question. 

Mr. Dunning. My hon. and learned 
friend over the way has started an objec- 
tion, which, were it to prevail in the 
manner he seems desirous it should, would 
in reality defeat the Act, which some short 
time since appeared to be so justly the fa- 
vourite with a majority of this House. I 
trust there are many friends to that Act 
now present; and I have a learned and 
honourable one now in my eye (Mr. 
Wedderburn) who I make no doubt, will 
exert himself in its support, and do all in 
his power to resist such an attempt, how- 
ever ingeniously urged, or covertly and 
plausibly conceived. The evil which the 
Act was designed to remove and guard 
against, was partial decisions in this House 
On controverted elections. I believe no 
man here will deny, that too mauy in- 
stances of that kind have happened;  in- 
deed, its several provisions are the clearest 
proof, that that was the sole intention of 
its framer and friends. What, then, will 

the promile consequence were my 
ed friend’s ideas to prevail ? It would 
be this, that a majority of this House, no 
matter whether of this or that party, (for 
We cannot be ignorant of what party is 
capable of doing) without enquiry, and 
Perhaps only knowing the name of the 
town, or the petitioner, or chusing to usurp 
& jurisdiction to determine the merits in 
the first instance, could at once take upon 
itself to reject a petition, without any 
ssh hearing or trial whatever. In fine, 
this be the method the hon. and learned 
dee and his oe have devised to 
every true and salutary purpose of 
= Act, both in point of setae, Conmiruc: 
®n, and letter, I would wish them sin- 
neh to speak out, and attack it directly, 
def oat than thus side-ways endeavour to 
will b it, by forcing an interpretation it 
uy a = admit of. | 
* vornwall, No man in this House 
more highly approves of the Act in ques- 
LVOL. xv] as 
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tion in several cts, thani do. Iam 
not surprised, therefore, if the learned gen 
tleman thinks such a power as I have 
mentioned would lead to defeat the Act, 
that he should be desirous to prevent its 
supposed ill consequences; but I suspect 
he has equally mistaken my meaning and 
intentions. All I wish for is, that the 
House, if a petition on a true ground weré 
presented, might be deemed competent 
to entertain it, though the 14 days pre- 


scribed by the standing order, should be 


expired. As to the learned gentleman’s 
fears, that such a power might be abused, 
the Journals of parliament do not furnish 
an instance of a petition being rejected, 
complaining of an undue election, without 
being sent to a committee.* 

Mr. Dunning. How the fact now 
stated by the hon. gentleman may be, I 
will not pretend to say; but this I am con- 
fident of, that if it were strictly true, 
it would still be a stronger motive with me 
to resist the vesting ad such power in 
this House; because, if in former times 
the House did not reject in the first m- 
stance, the reason was obvious, as those 
who led it could effect with certainty and 
facility, under the appearance and sanction 
of a judicial decision, what, if they had 
done in the first instance, would carry with 
it the strongest marks of the most mani- 
fest partiality. But being by the Act now 
under consideration, totally precluded 
from exerting that shameful influence, 
should the reasons now offered by the 
learned gentleman prevail, they will, in a 
summary way, be enabled to do that which 
is denied them-in any other. Should the 


* The hon. gentleman was mistaken: as 
appears from the following extract from the 
Journals of the 4th of March 1716 : | 

“A petition of divers of the inhabitants of 
the borough of Leominster, in the county of 
Hereford, was presented to the House, and 
read; setting forth, That the right hon. Tho- 
mas lord Coningsby has endeavoured, by him- 
self and agents, by bribes, threats, and other 
illegal practices, not only procured himself to 
be elected a member of this present parliament ; 
but also, by the same indirect practices, pro- 
cured datat Gorges, esq. to be elected for the 
said borough : and praying relief therein. And 
a motion being made, and the question being 
put, That the said petition be referred to the 
committee of privileges and elections; and 
that they do examine the matter thereof; and 
report the same, with their opinion thereupon, 
tothe House ; the House divided. Yeas 69-— 
Noes 79. So it passed in the negative. ; 

+‘ Resolved, That the said Petition be rejected.” 

LE} 
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House be vested with this negative, the 
petition may concern Blackacre, and the 
petitioner be John a Stiles ; and both the 
town and petitioner may chance to be ex- 
tremely disagreeable to those who govern 
and lead the majority of this House, no 
matter who they are or may be. What, 
then, is tobe done? The Committee can- 
not pass over the justice of the cause, to 
stigmatize the petitioner for his turpitude, 
nor punish the town for its delinquency ; 
on the contrary, they will be under a ne- 
cessity of judging rigidly, according to 
the true merits of the question. That 
there have been many decisians within 
these walls, answerable to this description, 
I believe few will controvert; nay, indeed, 
I might add, a8 iniquitous and unjust as 
ever came to my knowledge without 
them; and they have been sufficient! 
corrupt and numerous. J therefore call 
on the former friends of the Bill, who I 
trust have pot so soon changed their 
minds, to stand forth and assist me in de- 
fending it; for which purpose, Sir, I beg 
to move, ‘ That, according to the true 
construction of the said Act, whenever a 
petition, complaining of an undue election, 
or return of a member to serve in parlia- 
ment, shall be offered to be presented to 
the House, within the time limited by the 
order of the House for questioning the 
returns of members to serve in parliament, 
the said petition shall be delivered in at 
the table and read, without a question 
being put thereupon.” 

Mr. Burke, Mr. Wedderburn, and Mr. 
Hartley, spoke in favour of the motion; 
and Mr. Rigby, Mr. Thurlow, and Mr. 
Fox against it. However, it was agreed 
to, and made a Resolution of the House. 
Several gentlemen having petitions to 
present, and each being desrous of an 
early day being appointed for hearing 
them, the Speaker was embarrassed how 
to decide, or to which he ‘ought to give 
the preference, and therefore desired the 
assistance and direction of the House. 
This produced a conversation ; at length 

Mr. Rose Fuller proposed, “ That, 
whenever more than one petition, com- 
plaining of an undue election or return for 
the same, or for different, places, shall, at 
the same time, be offered to be presented 
to the House, Mr. Speaker shall direct 
sucli petitions to be all of them delivered 
in ut the table; and the names of the 
counties, cities, boroughs, or places, to 
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equal size; and the same pieces of. paper 
shall be then rolled up, and put by the 
clerk into a glass, or box, and then peal 
licly drawn by the clerk; and the said se- 
veral petitions shall be read in the order in 
which the said names shall be drawn re- 
spectively.” 

After a short debate, this Resolution was 
carried. The petitions, ready to be pre- 
sented, were immediately delivered, and 
the Clerk proceeded according to the new 
regulation. 


Debate in the Commons on the Exclus 
ston of Strangers.) Dec. 12. Mr. T. 
Townshend rose and said, he did not wish 
to make a motion, but he had often la- 
mented that the gallery doors of that 
House were shut against the Peers; for 
by that means several young lords, who 
wished to hear and be instructed, were 
deprived of the privilege; that he by no 
means meant to open the gallery for the 
admission of peers, with a view that it 
would influence them to open their doors ; 
but as both Houses had acted absurdly, 
in his opinion the first that corrected the 
absurdity would stand on. the highest 
ground. 

Mr. Rice said he had no objections to 
the doors being opened; but as the be- 
haviour of the Lords had been so out- 
rageous, he should be against allowing 
them any admittance, lest it should be con- 
strued as a concession; that the question, 
whether the doors of the House of Lords 
should be open had lately been discussed, 
and they had absolutely refused to let them. 

Mr. Hans Stanley gave it as his opinion, 
that all strangers, whenever it was conve- 
nient with respect to room, should be ad- 
mitted into the gallery; and said, he 
thought it hard that gentlemen who had 
been waiting for hours to gain admittance, 
should be turned out as soon as a debate 
on a question which they thought curious 
and interesting, came on. 

Sir Gilbert Eliot was not only for ad- 
mitting peers and their sons, but the sons 
of members also. Since the Lords had 
behaved improperly, the Commons should 
set them the example of good manners. 

Colonel Burré said, he had been told, 
that in the latter end of the reign of 
George the first, or the beginning of 
George the second, a like affair happened ; 
both Houses shut the doors against each 
other. Upon which John duke of Argyle 


which such petitions shall relate, shall be | gave it as his opinion, that the peers of 
written on several pieces of paper, of an | ube land, by their birth and education, 
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ought to be more polite and have better 
manners than the Commons; and that 
therefore it was expedient in them to set 
ri Commons an example and open their 
oors. . 
Mr. T. Townshexd said, he perfectly 
agreed with an hon. gentleman that the 
outrageous behaviour of the Lords ought 
not to be forgotten, and that he should 
have wished to have resented the insult 
personally to those who were daring 
enough to offer it. Several of the peers 
had expressed to him that they were 
sciatic! of the proceedings of their 
oo and meant to have voted against 
em. 

Mr. Edmund Burke said he by no 
_ Means agreed with the duke of Argyle, 
that the peers of the realm had more 
manners than the Commons. He touched 
upon the pride of the peers, and said he 
apprehended more true politeness was to 
be found among the country gentlemen: 
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county towns, the freeholders cannot, but 
at their great expence, fatigue, and loss 
of time, be convened together at any one 
place, to make elections for knights of the 
shire; and that provision should be made, 
that, in such counties, the poll, if de- 
manded, at the proclamation of the writ, 
may be taken at certain different places, 
for certain different districts within such 
counties.”” : 

Mr. Rose Fuller then observed, that it 
appeared at that time to the House, that 
there were several large counties, where it 
was extremely inconvenient for the freee 
holders to attend at an election for mem- 
bers to serve in parliament; he begged 
therefore, to acquaint them with what 
came within his own knowledge. He said, 
he resided in a county (Sussex) where he 
was eighty miles from the place of election, 
and that there were several freebolders 
who lived above a hundred miles off, and 
were obliged to go to give their suftrages 


he then argued in favour of opening the | at the expence of 4/. each, which he looked 


doors of beth Houses on the principle of 
duty, declaring that if he could do his 
duty completely without, he would never 
desire to enter the doors of the House of 
Peers; but he was very well convinced, 
that upon certain occasions it was abso- 
lutely necessary the members should have 
free access to their respective Houses; 
that a great commercial Bill, the importa- 
tion of provisions from Ireland, would 
probably have been lost, if he had not had 
access to the House of Peers, to explain 
the principles on which that Bill went; 
and that if the doors of that House had 


not been shut against the Lords last ses-, 


sion, the Bill for the security of Literary 
Property would never have been rejected 
with such contempt, after it had passed 
the House of Commons; for if the oung 
peers had come down and heard the ar- 


Suments on it, it would have met with a 


different fate, 
Here the matter dropped. 


Bill for preventing Expences attending 
tons.} Dec. 12. r. Rose Fuller 
moved, that the last of the Resolutions, 
which, upon the 5th of May last, were re- 
"ted from the committee, who were ap- 
Pointed to consider of the laws in being, 
tent to the election or returns of mem- 
serve in parliament, might be 

read. And the sae was read es follows 
thig peomalved, That, in some counties in 
teat, ngdom, by reason of their great ex- 
Or the particular situation of their 


upon no less troublesome than expensive. 

e therefore moved, ‘“ That leave be 
given to bring in.a Bill, for further pre- 
venting the expences attending elections 
of knights of shires, and for the more easy 
attendance of freeholders at such elece 
tions ;”” which was agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the Navy 
Estimates.) Dec.12. The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Buller moved, That 16,Q00 men be 
employed for the Sea Service, for the year 
1775, including 4,284 marines. He pre- 
faced his motion with setting forth, that 
Admiral Harland was daily expected from 
the East Indies, with three sail of the 
line, and by that means 16,000 would be 
sufficient, which was 4,000 less than last 
z Mr. T. Townshend desired to know - 
why 20,000 were necessary last year, and 
16,000 would do this ; and what quantity 
were necessary to be sent to America, and 
what proportion left to guard us at home. 

Mr. Buller attempted to solve these 
questions, but could not; he therefore 
read an extract of a letter from admiral - 
Amherst, commander at Plymouth, in- 
forming, that they had several ape es 
merary seamen, and that their guard-ships 
were full; that the number of ships in 
Americawere three third-rates, one fourth- 
rate, six sixth-rates, seven schooners, and 
two armed vessels ; the number of seamen 
2,835. ‘ 
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Mr. Luttrell said he was much surprized 
to hear the hon. gentleman mention the 
state of our seamen in such a manner; 
that, had he been apprized of the business 
coming on that day, he would have pre- 
pared himself to have answered him more 
fully ; yet he was so much a judge of ma- 
ritime affairs as to know it was impossible 
that the ships or seamen the hon. gentle- 
man had mentioned to be m America 
could be there for some months, for ships 
that went out at this season were prevented 
by winds and weather, so that they were 
obliged to go to the West Indies or put 
back, and could not arrive in America till 
the spring: that he should be glad to be 
informed whether or not the seamen sent 
in the fleet to America were taken out of 
the guard-ships here, which consequent 
weakened our strength at home, and ieft 
us almost defenceless; and whether the 
admiral’s account of the full complement 
ef men did not include those draughted 
off to other ships, and sent to America, 
which might be set down as lent, but were 
absolutely Jost, as a defence to this coun- 
try, until they returned. 

Col. Barré said, he had been informed, 
that unless admiral Harland arrived in ten 
days, it would be impossible for him to 
arrive in less than four months, therefore 
the number of seamen expected from his 
coming home was very precarious and not 
to be depended on. 

_ Mr. Hartle desired to know the num- 
ber of ships that were on the American 
station before the present disturbance. 

Mr. Buller answered, one fourth-rate, 
ix sixth-rates, seven schooners, two armed 
vessels, and about 1,900 men. 

Col. Barré desired to know what force 
we had at home to defend us against any 
attack of an enemy. 

Mr. Buller replied, 5,900 men in the 
‘ guard-ships, and 1,168 men in the other 
ships on the British and Irish coasts. 

Mr. Luttrell said, he was much afraid 
as we would not take the Spaniards’ words, 
that they would not take ours, but take 
advantage of our weakness, and repay 
themselves for the piracies we committed 
prior to the last war. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Dec. 13, Lord J:hn Cavendish begged 
lcave to state to the House the conduct of 
administration in one or two points, parti- 
cularly respecting the naval establishment 
for the ensuing year. He observed, that 
there was 4,000 seamen voted for the pre- 
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sent year less than the preceding one, 
notwithstanding the speech from the 
throne announced the very critical and 
alarming situation of affairs in America. 
This was a conduct he could by no means 
reconcile; for taking the epeech to have 
been framed upon right information, as 
calling for measures of a spirited and de- 
cisive nature, what sort of carrespondence 
there was between the contents of the 
speech and the naval establishment, was 
more than he could possibly discover. 
But were he to declare his sentiments, he 
feared it would be found to be a mere mi- 
nisterial trick: a forming of estimates, in 
the first instance, that were never intended 
to be adhered to, or rather designed as 
mere waste paper, and afterwards surprize 
and drive the House into grants of a ve 
improper and burdensome nature. Su 
being his suspicions, he could not face his 
constituents without previously knowing 
what he must tell them, both in relation 
to further burdens, and what was involved 
in such an enquiry, if compulsive mea- 
sures were really intended to be pursued 
towards the Americans; for to talk of 
enforcing the acts upon a reduced esta- 
blishment, either naval or military, was a 
sort of language fit to be held only to 
children. 

Lord Beauchamp said, that the noble 
lord had communicated to him, that morn- 
ing, his intentions of moving something on 
the subject matter of the present conver- 
sation ; that he had accordingly apprised 
the noble lord who presided at the Trea- 
sury therewith ; and that his lordship had 
authorised him to acquaint the House, that 
he had no information whatever to lay be- 
fore it; nor measures to propose respect- 
ing America. He was therefore of opi- 
nion, that as the noble lord was indisposed 
and absent, it would be better, particularly 
as there was a very thin House, to sys- 
pend all further solicitude, till his lordship 
should have an opportunity of fully ex- 
plaining the motives of his conduct in 
person. 

Mr. Cornwall endeavoured to apologize 
for the minister’s conduct. He insisted, 
that the present was not.a proper time to 
enter into any discussion relative to Ame~ 
rican affairs; that the naval reduction, he 
presumed, was founded on good and sub- 
stantial reasons, however the motives 
which gave birth to them might vary with 
the circumstances; and, that when the 
question concerning Great Britain and the 
colonies came in a parliamentary way be- 
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fore the House, every member would then 
be fully at liberty to deliver his sentiments 
and maintain his opinions. 

Mr. Burke answered, and was extremely 
serere on the conduct of administration. 
Among a variety of other things, he com- 

the House of Commons to a dead 
senseless mass, which had neither sense, 
soul, or activity, but as it derived them 
from the minister. If his lordship chuses 
totell chem one day, that America is in a 
sate little short of actual rebellion, it is 
all very well; if in a few days after, he 
uaints them, at second hand, that he 
po information whatever to authorize 
sich an assertion, who can doubt his can- 
dour and his veracity? Both assertions 
sill remain uncontradicted, and all must 
besience. A few days since it was in- 
decent to call for papers, because they 
could be had ; to look for them now would 
be improper, because they cannot be had. 
owever absurd it might seem, such 
& conduct was nevertheless founded on 
bea for if matters turned out well, 
merit would be imputed to the mi- 
buster; whereas, if they should be attended 
with miscarriage or misfortune, it is no 
Wore than applying to parliament, and 
every thing set to rights; that is, 
“we despise the parliament, who are our 
only proper and constitutional counsel- 
se hte we have bane! and 
runed our affairs, perhaps beyond a 
ability of redress, hes a will es an 
parliament”—to do what ?—to remedy 
what is incurable, and to recover what can 
never be regained! It is an old device, 
though methinks not a very wise one, to 
trust to the ter of accidents. The 
book in which it is contained, bas the be- 
ere ant the end torn out. This va- 
table chapter counsels you to trust to ac- 
cidents, because accidents are sometimes 
productive of good fortune. He con- 
cluded his observations with remarking, 
that ignorance and folly are nearly allied 
that to effect the latter, we must be held 
ignorance, and that by both, we would 
be the fitter to receive vigilance, activity, 
information and knowledge, whenever the 
minster thought proper to communicate 
@e or inspire the other. ; 

Sir William Mayne condemned the 
very extraordinary conduct of those in 
power, in withholding from the House 
the necessary information, or at least the 
best they had ; and, laying his band ‘on 
his breast, solemnly protested he would 
never have voted for the address without 
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the proposed amendment, had he imagined 
they meant to refuse the necessary ex- 
planations, on which the speech was sup- 
posed to be founded. 

Mr. Hartley rising to speak was inter- 
rupted, and informed from the chair, that 
as there was no question before the House 
to debate on, gentlemen could not be per- 
mitted to proceed in such a disorderly 
manner. owever, being desired to pro- 
ceed, he quoted several instances, since 
the year 1765, both by petition and other- 
wise, wherein the Americans offered to 
contribute towards the public support, by 
way of ef geen He therefore submit- 
ted it to the consideration of the House, 
whether it would not be proper to suspend 
the operation of the late Acts relative to 
Boston, pro tempore, in order to see if the 
colonists still continued to be of the same ~ 
way of thinking; and if they did, then to 
have requisitory letters under the great 
seal issued, and directed to the several 

rovinces, requiring them to contribute 
In certain proportions towards the public 
expence. ; 
rd Beauchamp observed, that the pre- 
sent was no more than a desultory conver- 
sation; that he perceived the hon. gentle- 
man mistook entirely the design of the 
late Acts, for they were not directed to the 
question of taxation, but were meant to 
apply, as a particular punishment for cer- 
tain outrages and acts of disobedience 
committed by the inhabitants of Boston 
alone. 

Lord John Cavendish replied, that the 
 eeegamt conversation, a8 originating with 

im, was not immediately connected with 
the propriety of the conduct of Great 
Britain, or America, but was simply in- 
tended to prevent a deceit being put or 
practised on the House by framing ideal 
estimates, which were afterwards, at a very 
improper season, perhaps, meant to be in- 
creased. 

Lord Beauchamp reminded the House 
how very irregular it was to continue to 
debate in this manner; and said, that as 
the army estimates were to be taken into 
consideration on the 16th, when probably 
the House would be full, and the noble 
lord, who could give satisfaction in this 
business, wou'd be present, begged that 
any further consideration of it might be 
deferred till that day. 

Captain Luttrell replied, That this wasa 
very uncommon way of satisfying the 
House; for, by this mode of reasoning, 


A 


if the noble lord should not, or could not 
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attend, they must submit, and go to the 
country without any information what- 
ever. 

Mr. Rose Fuller said, a motion ought to 
be made before the holidays, for a com- 
mittee on the present state of America. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.] Dec. 16. The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 

Lord Barrington moved, that a number 
of land forces, including 1,522 invalids, 
amounting to 17,547 effective men, com- 
mission and non-commission officers in- 
cluded, be employed for the year 1775. 

Mr. Rose Fuéler desired to know in 
what manner the troops serving in Ame- 
rica were stationed; and what number 
were now on service at Boston, or were 
intended for it? 

Lord Barrington answered, that the 
force now on duty there, consisted of 
seven battalions and five companies of ar- 
tillery ; and he knew officially, there were 
three battalions more eedered to join those 
at Boston. 

Mr. Fuller said, that he had no motion 
to make, but should be glad to know from 
the noble Jord at the head of the Treasury, 
if he had any information to lay before the 
House, or any measures to propose re- 
specting America; because, if he had not, 
he thought it the duty of parliament to in- 
terpose and call for papers, and proceed 
‘on such information, however defective, as 
well as they could. He added, that he 
looked upon the measures adopted by the 
last parliament, impolitic and impracti- 
cable; and that they could never be pru- 
dently or effectually put in execution. 

Lord North confessed the very great 
importance of the subject now mentioned. 
He said, it would require the utmost dili- 
gence and attention, as a matter of the 
greatest magnitude ever debated within 
those walls. He could not, he said, en- 
tirely acquiesce in the condemnation of 
measures hastily, which had been taken up 
and adopted upon such weighty motives ; 
that at the time, it was impossible to fore- 
tel precisely how they might answer; but 
the shortness of the time and other cir- 
cumstances considered, they ought to have 
a fair trial before they were reprobated ; 
and that the wisdom and policy of them 
could be only finally known in the event. 
He concluded by assuring the House, that 
he had information to lay before it, short- 
ly after the holidays; and that he would so 

ar adopt his hon. friend’s ideas behind 
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him, (Mr. Fuller) as to propoee to appoint 
a committee for taking the atiairs of Ame- 
rica into consideration. 

Mr. 7. Townshend declined entering 
into any consideration of the present state 
of America; but desired to know from the 
noble lord, whether the present estimates 
were meant to be real ones, or whether in- 
tended to be held out to the House and 
the public, as very moderate; while they 
were to be led, unawares, into a heavy ex- 
pence, under the heads of an encreased 
navy debt, services incurred, and not pro- 
vided for, and perhaps a vote of credit ? 

Lord North replied, the forces now de- 
manded were sufficient, unless from the 
conduct of the other colonies it should be 
judged necessary to extend the line with 
deb Se to them. . 

overnor Johnstone said: I think a true 
determination upon this question can only 
be made after knowing the plan which the 
gentlemen in administration are resolved 
to pursue, with respect to American af- 
fairs. It is now clear, that the people of 
America, actuated with the same firm and 
resolute spirit, and tinctured with the same 
enthusiasm which enabled our ancestors to 
withstand the unjust claims of the crown, 
in the days of Charles the Ist, are deter- 
mined to resist the high doctrines of par- 
liamentary supremacy, held forth by this 
country, which must, in its consequences, 
reduce their liberties to a level with the 
colonies of France and Spain. If we are 
resolved to adhere to those incomprehen- 
sible tenets, echoed with so much applause 
in the last parliament, and on the first day 
of the present sessions, nothing but the 
sword can now decide the contest. In that 
event it is in vain to suppose that the peace 
establishment of the army now proposed 
will be sufficient ; for every wise man must 
foresee, that our rivals in Europe cannot 
be idle spectators in such a scene. Sup- 
posing then, a sufficient force is employed 
to subdue the Americans, this country 
must be left destitute of the necessary de- 
fence. No man is less desirous of aug- 
menting a military establishment than my- 
self. 1 foresee that the liberties of this 
country must, in the end, full a sacrifice 
to that power which has annihilated the 
rights of mankind in other states. Be- 
tween the danger from abroad, and the 
danger from those who are to defend us, 
according to the present establishments of 
Europe, the situation is very nice. For 
my own part, however wisely the military 
system is interwoven into our constitutien 
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in time of peace, citizen and soldier 
happily intermixing with each other in 
equal privileges, yet upon an invasion, ora 
civil war, when men of high minds come 
to assemble in military camps, with the 
weapons in their hands, the contagion of 
power will soon spread; nevertheless, we 
must maintain (though with a watchful 
eye) anecessary force for defence, in case 
of invasion. I speak as a seaman, con- 
fident, that whenever France shall find an 
enterprizing officer, capable of conducting 
such an attempt with skill and resolution, 
that the landing of an army in this coun- 
try isnot to be prevented, by all the ships 
we can arm, while the elements continue 
80 various, and the distance so short. 
There are several methods to accomplish 
this, which I shall not repeat here, from 
prudential motives ; but I am so convinced 
of the truth of my assertion, that I consider 
itas the duty of every man in this country 
to be ready to dispute the fate of this 
kingdom on a battle; and if we are left 
Without a necessary strength to support 
wavering minds in such a conjuncture, 
while we are thinking of depriving our fel- 
low-citizens of their just and Jegal rights 
in America, we may, as a proper punish- 
ment, lose our own. It is true, that, by 
the present vote, we do not preclude our- 
telves from an augmentation in the course 
of the session, in case the exigencies of 
the state shall require it, and so far 1 am 
willing to assent to the present motion; 
but, I beg gentlemen ip administration 
will, in the mean time, draw no merit 
from proposing so low an establishment, 
unless they intend to alter their measures ; 
Since it is undoubtedly inadequate to our 
atuation; and I would likewise caution 
the landed interest, not to plume them- 
sclves on the escape they have made, 
‘ince it is equally evident, a further taxa- 
tion, if not included in the general vote of 
this year, must be demanded by extraordi- 
haries, or a vote of credit, to meet them 
next session, under the multiplied expences 
of that mode of raising money. 
With regard to the navy, I confess it to 
extremely hard, that the noble lord 
should be attacked in the last session of 
parliament for too great profusion, and 
lamed in this for the reduction that was 
then deemed necessary : but I am not one 
of those who are captivated with a simple 
Proposition upon paper, when all the 
‘venues of extravagance are kept open; 
While the situation of our affairs, from the 
worst judged policy, necessarily leads us 


to open these sluices of expence. It is 
therefore in vain to hold out ceconomical 
resolutions in our votes, when our con- 
duct must produce a contrary effect. I 
hope, however, that the sentiments of 
gentlemen on the subject of American 
affairs begin to alter. I hope, they will 
now see what men, uncorrupted by the 
luxurious vices of a great capital, are ca- 
pable of suffering, in support of essential 
privileges; and that the flattering expec- 
tations of seeing America at our feet, are 
now vanished. 

To those who conceive that men are to 
yield their rights from oppression and dis- 
tress, I would recall to their memory the 
sufferings of the late parliament of Paris. 
The haughty mind of a debauched mi- 
nister and an imperious chancellor had in- 
duced the late king of France to violate 
all the ancient and established privileges 
of that august body, the only remaining 
check against the despotism of the mo- 
narch: even men of wit and genuis were. 
found base enough to vilify the claims of 
the parliament; for I am sorry to observe, 
that fortitude of mind does not always 
accompany excellent talents; and that 
many men possessing those rare gifts are 
too often induced to lend their ingenuity 
to the hand that pays them, in support of 
the doctrines of the day. Is it possible 
for any of the people of America to un- 
dergo greater distress than those worthy 
patriots in France have suffered? De- 
prived of their office and subsistence, ba- 
nished from their friends, vilified by the 
court, no prospect of a change; yet sup- - 
ported by principle and a good con-. 
science, they have now seen their day of 
triumph, and felt the reward of virtue ; 
securing to their country, by their perse- 
verance, more essential rights than have 
been obtained by three civil wars. After 
such concessions from the king of France, 
shall the king of Great Britain be ashamed 
to yield to the just cries of two millions of | 
his subjects ! 

I know all the arguments which are 
used to entangle weak men in support of 
the present arbitrary tenets. The sub- 
ject, indeed, is complicated ; and men are 
confounded, more than convinced. It is 
said that legislation existing in the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, taxation, which is 
a part of legislation, must necessarily be 
included. The various privileges which 
subsist in every free state, are hardly to 
be determined by any reasoning 2 prtort. 
Such dilemmas occur on every subject. 
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Can any position appear more ridiculous 
to those who maintain the doctrines of 
virtual representation, than, that a bo- 
rough should send two members to parlia- 
ment, without house or inhabitant? And 
yet there are many who hear me, strenu- 
Ous advocates against American charters, 
that hold their seats in this House under 
such a curious representation. At the 
same time, I confess the basis of the con- 
stitution depends on preserving their pri- 
- vileges entire, since no man can say how 
far the reform would reach; and the 
whole art of government consists in pre- 
serving to every one his established rights. 
The most certain science we know, is ma- 
thematics; yet, if I was to say to many 
men, that two lines might approach nearer 
and nearer to all eternity, and never could 
meet, they would think the assertion ridi- 
culous and absurd. Nevertheless, there is 
nothing so certain as the truth of that 
theorem. It is equally true, that legisla- 
tion may exist without the power of tax- 
ation. The kingdom of Ireland, within 
our own dominions, is a proof of what 
these learned gentlemen assert to be so 
impossible. A worthy member, in m 

eye (Mr. Rigby) being pressed with this 
argument in the last session of parliament, 
from the fairness of his mind, he avowed, 
as his opinion, ‘ that we could tax Ire- 
Jand.’ ‘i remember there were some gen- 
tlemen in the gallery when this declara- 
tion was made, whom | immediately per- 
ceived, by the contorsions in their counter 
nance, to be Irish members. Next day 
the worthy member chose to make some 
apology to his friends. He said, no pa- 
rallel could be drawn between Ireland and 
the colonies; for Ireland had a parapher- 
nalia; and this satisfied both the English 
and Irish members. For my part, I do 
not see what difficulty can occur, in leav- 
ing the different colonies on the same foot- 
Ing of raising money by requisition, as 
from the people of Ireland. If it is 
thought this manner of raising supplies 
might throw too much power into the 
hands of the crown, that power might be 
limited, so as not to be exerted, except 
upon the address of both Houses of Par- 
liament, such as has been lately adopted 
respecting the prerogative in regulating 
the coin. I am still hopeful, that the 
tense chord, on which our American creed 
has been said and sung, willbe relaxed. I 
think I perceive the tone of the noble 
lord is not so loud, or so lofty, as on some 
former debates on this subject. I hope it 
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does not proceed from want of health, in 
which case, no man could feel more sor- 
row for his lordship than myself; but, I 
hope, it arises from a more serious and 
deep reflection on the subject, where his 
own good sense has had room to operate, 
free from those violent associates, who 
seem to have precipitated his lordship into 
such harsh and cruel measures, contrary 
to his own natural good temper. Here, 
then, I shall conclude, as I set out, hoping, 
that generous, just, pacific measures will 
be adopted; but still insisting, that no 
man can determine properly on the num- 
ber of forces to be employed, until we 
know the measures that are to be pursued 
ne America. 

Mr. For said, it was proper to include 
Ireland in all the debates upon American 
taxation, in order to ascertain the pariia- 
mentary right of taxation over every part 
of the British dominions. 

Lord Clare jocularly complimented Mr. 
Rigby highly on the exceeding popularity, 
reverence, and esteem, that gentleman 
was held in by the whole Irish nation; 
that there was no man in England or Ire- 
land more loved or revered. 

Mr. Rigby said, he acted in that coun- 
a as secretary to the lord lieutenant; 
which, on many accounts, was rather an 
invidious and critical station ; that the sen- 
timents now alluded to, he maintained 
upon general agate that his opinion 
was not singular, for he was in 
it by a statute, in the reign of 
George the first; that he begged to be 
understood, according to the obvious cone 
struction of that statute; and that, ac- 
cording to that sense of it, he still con- 
tinued to be of opinion, that the legisla- 
ture of Great Britain had a right to make 
laws to bind Ireland, and the other 
members and dependencies of the British 
empire. 

Mr. Cruger, the new member for Bristol, - 
an American by birth, spoke next. I rise, 
Sir, to say a few words en this important 
subject, with all the diffidence and awe 
which must strike the mind, on a first at- 
tempt to speak before so august an as- 
senitily. Had | remained silent on this 
occasion, I must have condemned myself 
for seeming to desert a cause which I 
think it my duty to espouse. I cannot 
but be heard with candour by English- 
men, when what I offer is dictated by a 
love to my country. 

all the 


I am far from approvi ro- 
ceedings in reali any of their 
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measures have been a dishonour to their 
cause. Their rights might have been 
asserted without violence, and their claims 
stated with temper as well as firmness. 
But permit me to say, Sir, that if they have 
erred, it may be considered as a failing of 
human nature. A people animated with 
a love of liberty, and alarmed with appre- 
hensions of its being in danger, will un- 
avoidably run into excesses: the history 
of mankind declares it in every page; and 
Britons ought to view, with an eye of ten- 
demess, acts of imprudence, to which 
their fellow-subjects in America may have 
been hurried; not as has been unkindly 
said, by a rebellious spirit, but by that ge- 
berous spirit of freedum, which has often 
led their own ancestors into indiscretions. 

Acts of severity are far from having a 
tendency to eradicate jealousies: on the 
contrary, they must produce new fears, 
and endanger that attachment and obedi- 
ence, which kindness and gentleness might 
have insured. 

No country has been more happy in its 
colonies than Great Britain. Connected 
by mutual interests (till the exra of the 
fatal Stamp Act) they flourished in an in- 
tercourse of amity, protection and obedi- 
ence, supporting and supported by each 
other. before that hated period, we 
meet with no instances of disobedience to 
your laws; no denial of the jurisdiction 
of parliament; no marks of jealousy and 
discontent. They ever loved liberty; 
their zeal for it is coeval with their first 
emigration to America. They were per- : 
secuted for it in this country; they sought 
a sanctuary in the unexplored regions of 
that, They cleared their inhospitable 
wilds, cultivated their lands, and poured | 
the wealth which they derived from agri- | 
culture and commerce into the bosom of | 
the mother country. 

Yuu protected them in their infant 
state, and they returned it, by confining ; 
to you the benefits of their trade. You 
regulated their commerce for the advan- 
tage of this country, and they never disco- 
vered an opposition, either to the autho- 
nity or the exercise of it. Are these evi- 
dences of a spirit of disaffection to Great | 
Britain, or ingratitude for its protection ? 
Are they not rather proofs, that if the 
fame line of mild and lenient government 
had been pursued, the same cordiality and 
submission would have been continued. 

Every American, who loves his country, 
Must wish the prosperity of Great Britain, 
and that their union may ever subsist un- 
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interrupted. If the parental trunk is in- 
jured, the branches must suffer with it, 
A subordination on the part of the colo- 
nies is essential to this union. I acknow-— 
ledge, Sir, that there must exist a power 
somewhere to superintend and regulate 
the movements of the whole, for the at- 
tainment and preservation of our common 
happiness: this supreme power can be 
justly and adequately exercised only by 
the legislature of Great Britain. In this - 
doctrine the colonies tacitly acquiesced, 
and were happy: England enjoyed by it 
all the advantages of an exclusive trade. 
Why, then, strain this authority so much, 
as to render a submission to it impossible, 
without a surrender of those liberties 
which are most valuable in civil society, 
and were ever acknowledved the birth- 
right of Englishmen? When Great Bri- 
tain derives from her colonies the most 
ample supplies of wealth by her com- 
merce, is It not absurd to close up those 
channels, for the sake of a claim of im- 
posing taxes, which (though a young 
member) I will dare to say, never have, 
and probably never will, defray the ex- 
pence of collecting them ? 

The expediency of coercive measures is 
much insisted on by some, who, I am sorry 
to say, scem to consider more the distress 
into which they will involve the Ameri- 
cans, than the benefits they can procure 
from such vindictive conduct to this 
country. Humanity, however, will prompt 
the generous mind to weep over severitics, 
though they may be even necessary; and 
a prudent statesman will reflect, that the 
colonies cannot suffer without injury to 
Great Britain. They are your customers ; 
they consume your manufactures :—by 
distressing them, if you do not drive them 
to foreign markets, you will most as- 
suredly disable them from taking your 
commodities, and from making you returns 
for what they have taken. 

Should coercive measures reduce them 
to an acknowledgment of the equity of 
parliamentary taxation, what are the ad- 
vantages which will result from it? Can it 


'be thought that the Americans will be 


dragooned into a conviction of this right ? 
Will severities increase their affection, and 
make them more desirous of a connection 
with, and dependence on Great Britain? 
Is it not, on the contrary, reasonable to 
conclude, that the effect will be an increase 
of jealousy and discontent; that they will 
seek all occasions of evading laws imposed 
on them by violence; that they will be 
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restless under the yoke, and think them- 
selves happy under an opportunity of fly- 
ing to the protection of any other power, 
from the subjection of a mother, whom 
they consider cruel and vindictive ? 

I would not be understood, Sir, to deny 
. the good intentions of administration. 
The abilities of the minister, it seems, are 
universally acknowledged; but I must 
add, humanum est errare. Though an 
American, I applaud his jealousy for 
the dignity of parliament, and think the 
tmpolicy and inexpediency of the late 
measures may reasonably be imputed to 
the difficulty of the occasion, and the un- 
settled and undefined nature of the de- 
pendence of the colonies on the mother 
country; and vice versa, candour must 
admit the same apology for the violences 
and mistakes of America. 

But since these measures have been 
found, by sad experience, totally inade- 
quate; since they have widened the 
breach, instead of closing it; diminished 
the obedience of the colonies, instead of 
confirming it; increased the turbulence 
and opposition, instead of allaying them ; 
it may be hoped, that a different plan of 
conduct may be pursued, and some firm 
and liberal constitution adopted, by the 
wisdom of this House, which may secure 
the colonists in their liberties, while it 
maintains the just supremacy of par- 
liament. 

Sir William Mayne drew a melancholy 
picture of the sufferings of the Irish; said 
that all promises had been shamefully 
broken with them; that pensions to the 
amount of 10,000/. per annum, had been 
lately granted on that miserable, ruined, 
and undone country ; and that the Castle 
was an asylum to every needy, servile, 
cringing apostate, that would bow the 
knee, and barter every thing which should 
be dear to him, for emolument and court 
favour. 

Lord North took notice, that an hon. 
entleman (governor Johnstone) had al- 
uded to something he had said on a 

former occasion relative to Great Britain 
never receding or relaxing, till America 
was at her feet; his lordship observed, 
that it was hardly fair to quote what a man 
had said seven years before, and what he 
had explained on the spot before he left 
the House ; this explanation then, and 
now was, he said, that by being at the feet 
of Great Britain, he meant obedience to 
the mother country: such as, if they 
thought themselves aggrieved, to apply by 
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petitions and dutiful remonstrances to the 
parliament or the throne. He said, he 
thought it the duty of every member, as 
well in the House as out of it, to interpret 
what might fall in the heat of debate, or 
warm discussion, in the manner it was ex- 
plained by the speaker; that if he had 
been thus candidly dealt with, the author 
of alate pampldet, written in America, 
could never have asserted, that he insisted 
that Britain should never recede, tillthe laws 
and liberties of America were at her feet ; 
for as he never meant one, so he never 
said the other. And he wished, that on 
the present occasion he should be under- 
stood according to his present explana- 
tion, and no other. 

Mr. Hartley was for making the Ame- 
ricans contribute to the general defence 
of the empire, by way of a requisition, 
and read one or two passages in some 
American proceedings, to shew their wil- 
lingness to comply with such a méasure. 


The Resolution was then agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on continuing 
the Land Laz at only Three Shillings in 
the Pound.| December 19. The House 
went into a Committee of Ways and 
Means for raising a supply to be granted ~ 
to his Majesty. 

Lord North stated from a paper which 
he held in his hand, in detail, the amount 
of the grants and services. He said, the 
former amounted hitherto but to 75,000/. 
the duty on malt; that the services to be 
incurred were navy and ordnance for sea 
service 830,000/. guards, garrisons, &c. 
627,000/. military establishment in Ame- 
rica, West indies, and Africa, 386,000. 
difference of pay between British and 
Irish establishment, 2,8000. staff-officers, 
11,000/. Chelsea, 122,000/. ordnance for 
land service, 228,000. services incurred 
and not provided for ditto the present 
year, 32,000/. in all amounting to, with 
the fractions, 2,244,000J. He observed, 
that the land tax continued at 3s. would 
produce 1,500,000/. which added to the 
malt, would amount to no more than 
2,250,000/. making a surplus of 6,000/. 
He acquainted the Committee further, 
that the militia money and the general de-~ 
ficiencies amounted last year to 580,000¢. 
and would for the present be at least 
400,000/. And that for these reasons he 
should move, That the land tax for the 
ensuing year be 3s. in the pound, whick 
was agreed to. 
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December 20. The Report from the 
Committee of Ways and Means was 
brought up. On the question for agree- 
ing to the land-tax of 3s. in the pound 
being put, . 

Mr. Hartley rose, and in a mild, sensi- 
ble speech, enlarged upon the very extra- 
ordinary conduct of administration con- 
cerning American affairs. He said, the 
accounts from that country were truly 
alarming; that the resolutions of the con- 
tinental congress evidently proved, that 
the people were determined not to submit 
to the late Acts passed in relation to 
America, nor to any other of a like com- 

lexion; that the troops now stationed at 

oston, and the inhabitants of that town, 
hed no means of procuring subsistence but 
by sea, or from the country ; that either 
method was now equally difficult, as the 
harbour would be frozen up, and the land 
carriage, even if subsistence was to be had, 
rendered impracticable, as the country 
would be covered with snow; and that 
under such circumstances, the situation of 
the troops would be no less depiorable 
than that of the miserable inhabitants — 
He continued to say, that he was not well 
versed in sieges, but if he understood 
right, he took it, that the town of Boston 
was surrounded by general Gage with 
lines of circumvallation; and that such 
being the very critical state of things, re- 
specting both the situation, the temper, 
and disposition, of the military and the 
natives, he submitted it to the gentlemen 
on the other side, how they could recon- 
ale it tothe duty they ewed to the nation 
in their public, or to their constituents in 
their private capacity, to agree to a Jong 

j at, while things remained in so 
dangerous and alarming a state, without 

ing any one step to avert the numerous 
and fatal mischiefs which they portended. 
For his part, he affirmed solemnly, he 
would much rather sit on Christmas-day, 
and continue to do s0, de die in diem, than 
go to the country in so critical a season, 
without, at least, agreeing to some mea- 
Gures, though they should extend no fur- 

than prevetdion. 

Mr. Rose Fuller said, that we were too 
Precipitate in our last measures, and that 
was the chief reason why they miscarried; 
that he foresaw at the time they would 
aiswer no end, but to inflame; nor ever 
_ Would, while they were continued to be 

directed to the same end; on which ac- 
count he would be much better pleased 
that the affairs of America, the necessary 
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information first had, were taken up on 
mature deliberation, and discussed with 
coolness, in order in the end to come to 
a wise, deliberate, and rational decision. 

Mr. 2. Townshend said, that whatever 
that decision might be, the conduct of ad- 
ministration was for the present extremely 
reprehensible; for while we were informed 
from administration that America was al- 
most in a state of rebellion, the land, the 
malt, the navy, and the army, were voted 
with as much ease, and without a single 
syllable, as if that country was in a state 
of the most perfect tranquillity and obedi- 
ence : for, concluded he, either the infor- 
mation we have had is false, which I can 
hardly suppose, or the estimates on the 
table are by no means proportioned to the 
objects which are recommended from the 
throne: for instance, if the army now in 
America be to be augmented, or the 
ships stationed there reinforced, the 3s. 
Jand-tax now voted will certainly be insuf- 
ficient; and the deficiencies must be made 
up without the knowledge of parliament, 
by a vote of credit to defray expences in- 
curred in the support of measures, with 
which at present it is evident we are to- 
tally unacquainted. , 

Mr. Rigby facetiously replied, Would 
the hon. gentleman have a war establish- 
ment in time of peace? Would he have us 
embrue our hands in the blood of our 
countrymen on the other side of the 
water? I dare say no man in this House 


is ignorant of my sentiments, and yet I 


should shudder at the thought. The hon. 
gentleman complains that the land, the 
malt, &c. is voted without a syllable being 

said: pray whose fault isthat? He would ~ 
not have, I presume, the gentleman who 
presented the navy estimates, rise and 
condemn them; he would not desire the 
noble lord, I suppose, who laid the army 
estimates before you, to tell the House 
that the number of troops to be employed 
in America was insufficient, considering 
the state of that country; nor the noble 
lord who proposed the tax of 3s. in the 
pound, to inform us in the same breath 
that it ought to be four. Who, then, is 
to blame? Those who are convinced that 
the estimates and grants are too low, and 
will not speak, or those who think them 
sufficient, and declare their opinions? For 
my part, I do not think myself capable of 
defending the gentleman now alluded to; 
nor have I, nor do I pretend to speak 
from any information of my own; but as 
the establishment is a peace establishment, 
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as J always thought that the present is a 
very proper one, til I am informea that a 
war establishment is become necessary ; 
and as I voted tor taking olf the other 
shilling, 1 shall give my vote that the land 
tax be $s. fur the ensuing year. The 
other hon. gentleman says, the port of 
Boston is trozen up this season of the 
year; I have conversed with many on the 
subject, who have assured me of the con- 
trary: whether it be, or be not, I cannot 
see how our sitting here on Christmas- 
day, or the whole holidays, can be the 
means of relieving the army, or the inha- 
bitants, or of preventing the mischiefs he 
seems so much to dread. 

Mr. Edmund Burke. Ushould not have 
risen in this debate, if I had not heard the 
moderation of one gentleman, (Mr. Fuller) 
and the precipitation of another, (Mr. 
Hartley), stated as if militating against 
each other. Now, Sir, I, who see mat- 
ters in another light from the right hon. 
gentlemen on the floor, can easily per- 
ceive them to be exactly correspondent. 
The former, from his experience of what 
has been already done, is cautious and 
willing to avoid repeating our former 
blunders, or adopting others of a similar 
nature: but is for having matters coully 
considered, fully investigated, and wisely 
and effectually determined; the latter, aim- 
ing at the same point, considering the cir- 
cumstances in the most urgent and press- 
ing light, is more eager to arrive at the 
compiction of his wishes, not perhaps con- 
templating or foreseeing the obstructions 
that may retard him in his progress. The 
right hon. gentleman’s confessed igno- 
rance of what is proper to be done, or 
the measures his friends mean to adopt, I 
am extremely ready to believe; and have 
no reason to doubt but their present know- 
Jedge and foresight are nearly on a par. 
He certainly mistakes the matter, if he 
supposes that we on this side of the Flouse, 
wish fur a war establishinent in time of 
peace: no, Sir, what we object to is, that 
a speech which breathed nothing but war, 
and accompanied with the motives of such 
a declaration, should, without any cause 
whatever assigned, at once sink into a 
tranquil silence; a peace establishment 
formed on the lowest scale. 

I am not now contending what the es- 
tablishment ought to be; but I contend, 
that the one already voted by no means 
corresponds with the intimations given to 
this House from authority. I know that 
# heavy peace establishment is ruinous and 
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destructive to any country where it is kept 
up. J remember very well too, that I, 
among others on these benches, have been 
long dinning this doctrine in the ears of 
the minister. I remember likewise, that 
for so doing we were called tactious and 
discontented. And I am now happy in 
the flattering idea, that factious and dis- 
contented as we are, we happened for 
once to be right; for the great man who 
conducts the public affairs of this country, 
has given ample testimony to our wisdom, 
by adopting what he and his friends for 
three successive sessions charitably im- 
puted to ignorance or disappointed am- 
bition. Nor am I Jess happy in another 
instance of the same kind. The noble 
lord below me on the floor (lord Beau- 
champ) being requested to learn from the 
minister, if he had any information to lay 
before us, or measures to propose, came 
posting to the House with the halcyon 
tidings, that all was peace and tranquil- 
lity; and that he had none. Here again 
the same factious spirit obtruded, and 
broke the calm enjoyments which might 
be derived from such a happy state of 
things ; for some of us, who are never to 
be satisfied, relapsed into our former tur- 
bulence and discontent. What was the 
consequence? Why, it seems turbulence 
and discontent once more had reason on 
their side, and the minister came forward 
and assured us himself, that he had in- 
formation to lay before the House, and 
measures to propose. 

I cannot sit down, Sir, without first 
saying a word or two on the solicitude the 
hon. member on my left hand (Mr. 
Hartley) has expressed for the situation 
of general Gage, and the troops under his 
command. It is, I confess, most humi- 
liating and mortifying; and it is difficult 
to say, whether those who have put them 
into it deserve most our compassion or our 
ridicule. It is, indeed, an absurdity with- 
out parallel ; a warlike parliament, and a 
patient forbearing general. I would not 
be understood to reflect on the gentle- 
man, who I understand is a very worthy, 
intelligent, deserving man; no, Sir, it is 
those who have sent him on such an 
errand that are to blame. The order of 
things is reversed in this new system. 
The rule of government now is to deter- 
mine hastily, violently, and without cone 
sideration, and to execute indecisively, 
or rather not execute at all. And have 
not the consequences exactly corresponds 
ed with such a mode of proceeding } They 
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have been measures not practicable in 
themselves in any event, nor has one step 
been taken to put them into execution. 
The account we have is, that the general 
is besieging and besieged; that he had 
cannon sent to him, but they were stolen ; 
that he himself has made reprisals of a 
similar nature on the enemy; and that his 
straw has been burnt, and his brick and 
mortar destroyed. It is painful to dwell 
on such monstrous absurd circumstances, 
which can be only a subject of ridicule, if 
it did not lead to consequences of a very 
serious and alarming nature. In fine, Sir, 
your army is turned out to be a mere 
army of observation; and is of no other 
use but as an asylum for magistrates of 
your own creating. 

Sir William Meredith rose, and after 
animadverting on the last speaker’s being 
so eager to push things to extremities, 
which must end in a scene of bloodshed, 
imputed all the present troubles to the 
Declaratory Act asserting the supremacy 
of Great Britain, at the time of the repeal 
of the Stamp Act. He contended that 
the general had answered every purpose 
for which he was sent. The troops, he 
said, were for the protection of the magis- 
trates, the protection of the property and 
trade of the merchants, and the enforcing 
of the Acts, all which had been fully ac- 
complished ; for the persons of the magis- 
trates were safe, no injury had been done 
to any property since their arrival, and 
the port was now blocked up. 

Mr. Burke rose, and complimented sir 
William on his great wisdom, and the sa- 
gacity of administration, in discoursing of 
which, if they had applied to him, he 
could have long since informed them. He 
once more returned to the asylum for ma- 
gistrates. He said he had often heard of 
such places for thieves, rogues, and female 
Orphans ; but it was the first time he ever 
heard of an asylum for magistrates. As 
to the protection of trade, in a place where 
all sort of trade or commerce was prohi- 
bited, the task was a glorious, but not a 
difficult one. And as to the blocking up 
an harbour, it might be very true, but to 
him this mode of blockade seemed rather 
novel, Such an expression, it is certain, 
said he, might come with great propriety 
from me ; but I must confess I never heard 
such a bull in my own country. At the 
entrance of Dublin harbour there is a 
north and south bull, but even there or 


elsewhere, such a bull as this I never 
eard, 
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Mr. Cornwall rose with some warmth. 
He observed, that there was no question 
now before the committee, respecting ° 
America; that it was extremely irregular, 
improper, and unfair, to introduce a dis- 
course of this kind, just at the eve of an 
adjournment, in such a disorderly, unpar- 
liamentary manner; that he suspected it 
was done on purpose to embarrass admi- 
nistration, by conveying to the people, 
through the medium of the public papers, 
that administration were silent, and wold 
not, or were not able, to answer; that 
such conduct might be of a very bad ten- 
dency, considering the very various and 
contradictory opinions entertained at al- 
most every side of the House; that press- 
ing for an increased establishment, though 
it should be necessary, if complied with at 
this time, would be extremely imprudent, 
as it would spread an alarm among the 
merchants, on account of their property ; 
because, from the instant such a measure 
was cetermined on, all remittances, or per- 
haps commercial intercourse, might pos- . 
sibly cease, which, if it should happen, 
might be productive of the most dreadful 
effects. He concluded by asserting, that 
the measures now sported with, would 
stand the test; and that, from any thing 
which had hitherto happened, there was 
not the most distant reason for condemning 
them. | 

The question was put, and the House 
agreed with the committee in the Reso- 
lution of a three shillings land tax for 
1775. | 

On the 22nd, the House adjourned to 
the 19th of January 1775. 


1775, 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE DISTURB- 
ANCES IN NorTH AMERICA.] January 
19, 1775. Lord North presented to the 
House, by his Majesty’s command, the 
Papers relating to the Disturbances in 
North America, of which the following are 
the most material : 


Extract of a Letter from the Earl! of 

- Dartmouth to the Hon. Governor 
Gage. Dated Whitehall, 9th April 
1774. 


The King having thought fit that you 
should return immediately to your com- 
mand in North America, and that you 
should proceed directly to Boston, on 
board his Majesty’s ship Lively, now lying 
at Plymouth, ready to sail with the first 
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‘fair wind, I send you herewith, by his 
Majesty’s command, a commission under 
the great scal, appointing vou captain ge- 
neral and governor in chief of his Majes- 
ty’s province of Massachuset’s Bay, toge- 
ther with such instructions as have been 
usually given to governors of that province, 
for their guidance in the exercise of the 
ordinary and more permanent powers and 
authorities incident to that command. 

What is further necessary for your di- 
rection in the present state of disorder and 
commotion within that province, and for 
enabling you to carry into execution the 
measures that have been, and probably 
will be adopted, for reducing it to a state 
of obedience to lawful authority, is of a 
more delicate and important nature, and 
requires more precise and particular in- 
structions, 

With this letter you will receive an act 
of parliament passed in. the pew ses- 
sion, for discontinuing the loading and un- 
loading of goods and merchandise at the 
town and within the harbour of Boston ; 
and also a Minute of the Treasury-board, 
containing the substance of such instruc- 
tions as their lordships have thought fit to 
give to their officers in consequence there- 
of; and it is the King’s command, that you 
do give them all proper and necessary as- 
sistance and support in the execution 
thereof. 

To this end it will be expedient that you 
do, immediately upon your arrival, and 
s0 800N as your commission has been read 
and published, in the usual form, appoint a 
meeting either at the town, or within the 
castle (as circumstances shall point out 
with the commander in chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships, the lieutenant governor, the 
commissioners of the customs, the chief 
justice, and the secretary of the province, 
in order to consider what steps it may be 
proper to take, for carrying the Act into 
execution, and for enforcing, if necessary, 
a due obedience thereto; and if Mr. Hut- 

~chinson should not be come away, in con- 
sequence of the leave he has obtained for 
that purpose, his advice and assistance, in 
this case, as well as in the execution of 
every other part of your instructions, will 
be of very great use and advantage to you. 

His Majesty trusts, that no opposition 
will, or can, with any effect, be made to 
the carrying the law into execution, nor 
any violence or insult offered to those to 
whom the execution of it is entrusted : 
should it happen otherwise, your autho- 
rity, as the first magistrate, combined with 
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your command over the King’s troops, 
will, it is hoped, enable you to mect every 
opposition, and fully to preserve the public 
peace, by employing those troops with ef- 
fect, should the madness of the people, on 
the one hand, or the timidity or want of 
strength of the peace officers on the other 
hand, make it necessary to have recourse 
totheir assistance. ‘The King trusts, how- 
ever, that such necessity will not occur, 
and commands me to say, that it will be 

our duty to use every endeavour to avoid 
It; to quiet the minds of the people, to re- 
move their prejudices, and, by mild and 
gentle persuasion, to induce such a sub- 
mission on their part, to this law, and such 
@ proper compliance with the just requisi- 
tions it contains, as may give full scope to 
his Majesty’s clemency, and enable his 
Majesty to exercise the discretionary 
power given him by the Act, of again re- 
storing to the town of Boston, these come 
mercial privileges and advantages which it 
hath so long enjoyed, and which have 
raised it to its present state of opulence 
and importance. 

At the same time the sovereignty of the 
King, in this parliament, over the colonies, 
requires 8 full and absolute submission, 
and his Majesty’s dignity demands, that 
until that submission be made, the town of 
Boston, where so much anarchy and con- 
fusion have prevailed, should cease to be 
the place of the residence of his governor, 
or of any other officer of government, who 
is not obliged, by law, to perform his - 
functions there. It is therefore his Ma- 
jesty’s further pleasure, that so soon as the 
law for discontinuing the port shall have 
taken place, and every step has been pur- 
sued that is necessary to insure the execu- 
tion of it, you do make the town of Salem 
the place of your residence, that you do 
require all officers (not included in the 
above exception) to attend you there; 
and that the general court, and all other 
courts and offices which are not by law 
fixed at Boston, be appointed and held at 
Salem, until his Majesty, satisfied, on your 
representation, that the laws of this king- 
dom will be duly observed, and govern- 
ment be again administered at the town of 
Boston without opposition, shall have sig- 
nified his royal will and pleasure for the 
return of his governor to, and for holding 
the general court at that town. 

The proceedings of the body of the 
people at the town of Boston, in the 
months of November and December last, 
were of such a nature and criminality, as 
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to have fixta deep degree of guilt upon 
those who were the principal ringleaders 
and abettors of those proceedings, and the 
measures proper to be taken for inducing 
the punishment of such guilt, become a 
very necessary part of the present consi- 
deration, relative to the state of the pro- 
vince of Massachuset’s Bay. 

The King considers the punishment of 
these offenders as a very necessary and 
essential example to others, of the ill con- 
sequences that must follow from such 
open and arbitrary usurpations as tend to 
the subversion of all government, and the 
rendering civil liberty unsafe and preca- 
rious; and his Majesty’s subjects in the 
province of Massachuset’s Bay in gene- 
ral, cannot give a better test of their love 
of justice, and respect for the constitution, 
than in their zealous endeavours to render 
effectual @ due prosecution of such of- 
fenders. 

If, however, the prejudices of the peo- 
ple should appear to you to be such as 
would in all probability prevent a convic- 
tion, however clear and full the evidence 
might be, in that case it would be better 
to desist from prosecution, seeing that an 
incfectual attempt would only be triumph 
to the faction, and disgraceful to govern- 
ment. 

The foregoing is all that I have at pre- 
sent in command from the King to say 
to you. I need not suggest to you the 
very great advantage that will result from 
a obtaining a just and perfect know- 
edge of the characters, inclinations and 
tempers of the principal people in the co- 
lony; such information must of necessity 
be of great benefit, and your own dis- 
cretion will point out to you the use that 
is to be made of it. 

The last advices from Boston are of 
4 nature to leave but little room to hope 
that order and obedience are soon likely 
to take place of anarchy and usurpation ; 
his Majesty however confides in your for- 
titude and discretion, and doubts not that 
all other officers, civil and military, ani- 
mated by your example, will exert them- 
selves in such a manner, in support of the 
Constitution, and for enforcing obedience 
to the laws, as will recommend them to 
bis Majesty’s royal grace and favour. 


Cory of a Mixute of the TkEAsURY 
Boarp. Whitehall Treasury Cham- 
bers, 3lst March, 1774.—Present, 
Lord North, Mr. Townshend, Lord 
Beauchamp, Mr. Cornwall. 
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My lords take into consideration an Act 
to discontinue, in such manner, and for 
such time as are therein mentioned, the 
landing and discharging, lading and ship- 
ping of goods, wares and merchandize, at 
the town and within the harbour of Boston, 
in the province of Massachuset’s Bay, in 
North America; and being desirous that 
the provisions of the said Act should be 
carried into execution, with all possible 
vigilance, dispatch and circumspection, as 
far as the same relate to the officers of his 
Majesty’s customs established in the same 
town and province, transmit a copy of the 
said Act to the commissioners of the cus« 
toms in America, and direct them forth- 
with to take such steps as they shall find 
necessary for the removal of their board 
from the said town of Boston to the town 
of Salem, in the said province of Massa- 
chuset’s Bay, and that as soon as proper 
offices can be prepared for their reception 
and accommodation. 

Direct them, together with all the officers 
belonging to their board, to repair to the 
said town of Salem, and there to execute 
the duties and functions of their commis- 
sion, until they shall receive further orders, 
respecting the future residence and csta- 
blishment of their board. 

Direct them, at the same time, to give 
orders for the removal of the collector, 
comptroller, surveyor, and such other offi- 
cers of the port of Boston as they shalk 
judge necessary, to the town of Plymouth, 
or to the island of Nantricket, or to such 
other town or place within the limits of the 
said port, as shall appear to them most 
ate and most convenient for the trade of 

is Majesty’s subjects; and let the said 
collector, and other officers, be ordered to 
establish themselves in the said town of 
Plymouth, or such other town or place as 
the commissioners shall appoint within the 
limits of the said port of Boston, and 
there to proceed and carry on, in the 
usual manner, the business of their several 
departments in the collection and manage- 
ment of his Majesty’s customs, and in the 
execution of the laws of trade. 

And in as much as it may be reasonably 
expected, that the trade within the port of 
Salen and Marblehead will be consi- 
derably increased during the continuance 
of the said act of parliament, and may 
require an additional number of otticers to 
be stationed at those places to transact the 
business of the customs, 

Direct the commisgioners to take with 
them to Salem such of the tidesmen and in~ 
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cidental officers, now employed at Boston, 
as they shall think the service at Salem and 
Marblehead may demand; and recom- 
mend to their particular care and atten- 
tion, that clause of the said Act which 
relates to vessels carrying coastwise, under 
the restrictions thercin mentioned, fuel 
and victual for the necessary use and suste- 
nance of the people of the town of Bos- 
ton; and direct them to give express or- 
ders to the proper officers, to be vigilant 
and alert in visiting and searching all such 
vessels laden with fuel and provisions, as 
aforesaid, which shall enter the harbour 
of Marblehead, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a transire, or let pass, pursuant to the 
late act of parliament; and, in case it 
shall appear to the officers employed in 
that service, by information, or by any 
probable cause of suspicion, that there are 
concealed on board any such vessels, any 
goods, wares, or merchandize, other than 
such fuel or victual, that then, and in 
every such case, such officers should be 
directed to oblige the master, or com- 
mander, of such vessel so informed against, 
or suspected, to unlade his cargo before 
he obtains such transire or let pass, in 
order to proceed to the town of Boston. 

Let the commissioners take care, that, 
after the first day of June, 1774, and dur- 
ing the continuance of the said Act, no 
officers of the customs whatsoever be suf- 
fered to reside within the town or harbour 
of Boston. 

In consideration of the losses which the 
collector, comptroller, and other officers 
upon the establishment, within the said 
port of Boston, must inevitably suffer by 
the diminution of the fees and perquisites 
of the respective offices, during the conti- 
nuance of the said Act, 

'My tords direct the commissioners to 
report to their lordships, as soon as they 
can form any opinion of the matter, how 
much it may be reasonable to allow to 
such officers respectively, as a compensa- 
tion for such their losses. Direct them, 
from time to time, by every opportunity, 
to inform my lords of the several steps 
they shall have taken in the execution of 
the said Act, and of their lordships’ orders. 

Acquaint them, that they, and all the 
officers under their authority, may depend 
on being supported and protected in the 
execution of the duties of their respective 
offices. 

Inform them, that the lords commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty have dispatched 
orders to the admiral, commanders, and 
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commissioned officers of his Majesty’s 
ships of war on that station, to use the 
utmost vigilance and activity in the exe- 
cution of the several provisions of the said 
act of parliament ; and in case any of the 
officers in any of his Majesty’s ships, 
or sloops of war, shall see occasion to re- 
quire any officer, or officers of the cus- 
toms, to be put on board any of the vessels 
under their command, direct the commis- 
sioners to take care that all such requisi- 
tions be duly complied with. 

Transmit a copy of this Minute to Mr. 
Stephens, for the information of the lords 
of the Admiralty, and to Mr. Pownal, for 
the information of the earl of Dartmouth. 
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Extract of a LETTER from the hon. Go- 
vernor Gage to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, 19th May, 
1774. [Received 22d June. ] 


His Majesty’s ship the Lively, in which 
I embarked at Plymouth on the 16th of 
April, arrived here on the 13th of this 
month. The late governor Hutchinson, 
the chief justice, the commissioners of the 
customs, and the consignees, were either 
at the castle, or dispersed in the country, 
not daring to reside in Boston: I went to 
Mr. Hutchinson, and remained with him 
at Cestle William till preparations were 
made for my reception .in Boston, where 
my commission was read and published, 
in the usual forms, on the 17th instant. 

The Act for shutting up the port, got 
here before me; and a town meeting was 
holding to consider of it, at the time of 
my arrival in the harbour. They deter- 
mined to invite the other colonies to stop 
all exports and imports to and from Great 
Britain and Ireland, and every part of the 
West Indies, till the Act be repealed, and 
appointed persons to go to Marblehead 
and Salem to communicate their senti- 
ments to the people there, and bring them 
into like measures ; which persons were 
to make their report at the adjournment, 
on the 18th, when the meeting was again 
held, and, I am told, received little en- 
couragement from Salem and Marble- 
head, and transacted nothing of conse- 
quence. 

I do not propose laying’ any thing be- 
fore the new assembly at their meeting, 
except the common business of the pro- 
vince, if any occurs. I hear from many, 
that the Act has staggered the most pre- 
sumptuous; but minds so inflamed cannot 
cool at once; so it may be better to give 
the shock they have received, time to ope- 
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rate, and I may find the assembly in a 
better temper than usual, and more in- 
clined to comply with the King’s expec- 
tations at Salem, to which place they will 
be removed after the first of June. 


Extract of a Letter from the Hon. Go- 
vernor Gage to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, 3ist May, 
1774 | 

_Iwish Thad met with a ready disposi- 

tion to comply with the terms of the act 

of parliament, instead of a resolution to 
ask assistance from the other colonies; 
but I do not find there is any inclination 
inthe restto shut up their ports, which 
was not to be expected, considering what 
they before suffered from their non-impor- 
tation agreements. If they intend, or not, 
to take any resolutions in behalf of Bos- 
ton, farther than giving good words, is not 
own here, 

The violent party seems to break, and 
people fall off from them, but no means 
are yet adopted to comply with the Act. 
The assembly Ras shewn no disposition to 
begin upon it, but were hurrying the busi- 
ness of supplies through their house, to 
throw It off themselves, and to avoid 
meeting at Salem, by adjourning them- 
selves when the supplies had passed their 
house; but receiving intelligence of their 
designs, I adjourned them on a sudden to 
the 7th of June, and then to meet at Salem. 

They as yet have only presented me 
with a petition to proclaim a day of fasting 
and prayer; but as they have lately had 
a day of the kind, according to custom, 
and as | saw no cause for an extraordinary 
day of humiliation, I have judged it best 
not to comply. 

I had a meeting with the late governor, 

the admiral, and commissioners of the cus- 

toms, on the subject of putting the Act i 

orce, in which, after putting some ques- 

tions to the attorney general, the chief 
justice being absent, they appeared to 
agree in the manner of it. The officers 

x the customs remove to-morrow, when I 

eee to leave Boston, and the ad- 

has stationed his ships. 

No design has eppeered of opposing 

: © execution of the Act, nor do I see 

Possibility of doing it with effect ; 

‘he sare are impatient for the arrival of 

wil hoe and I am told that people 

ae ri speak and act openly, which they 
are not do. General Haldimand 
the opportunity of a vessel in the 


ervice, to send a detach ; i 
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tillerists and eight pieces of ordnance from 
New York to Castle William, which I 
propose to encaup with the troops. 


Extract of a Letrer from the Earl of 
Dartmouth to the Hon. Governor 
Gage, dated Whitehall, 3d June, 
1774. 


Since you left England, the parliament 
has made a very considerable progress in 
the American business, and I send you 
herewith, by the King’s command, two 
Acts, to which his Majesty gave the royal 
assent a few days ago. 

These Acts close the consideration of 
what relates to the state of your governe 
ment, and it is hoped that they will have 
the good effect to give vigour and activity 
to civil authority; to prevent those unwar- 
rantable assemblings of the people, for 
factious purposes, which have been the 
source ofso much mischief; and to secure 
an impartial administration of justice in all 
cascs where the authority of this kingdom 
may be in question. 

The Act for the better regulation of 
the government of the province of Massa- 
chuset’s Bay, provides, that from the first 
of August next, all elections of the coun- 
cil under the authority of the charter, 
shall be void, and that, for the future, the 
council shall be appointed by the King. 

In consequence of that provision, his 
Majesty has, with the advice of hts privy 
council, nominated 36 persons, qualified 
as the Act directs, to be the council of 
Massachueet’s Bay, from and after the time 
limited for the continuance of the present 
council; and enclosed herewith I send 
you his Majesty’s additional instruction, 
under the sign manual, authorizing and 
requiring you to assemble the said coun- 
cil, and containing such further directions 
as are thought necessary and incident to 
this new establishment, and as correspond 
with the provisions ef the Act in relation 
thereto. : | 

It would perhaps have been in some re- 
spects desirable, that it might have been 
left to the King’s discretion, to have di- 
rected that, in case of the death or absence 
of both governor and lieutenant governor, 
the administration of government should 
have been devolved upon the senior coun- 
sellor, as in other governments, but as the 
Act reserves to the new council all the 
liberties, privileges, and immunities en- 
joyed by the other, except in the cases 
provided for, it is apprehended that such 
direction caunot be given, and for the 
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same reason it has appeared at least doubt- 
ful, whether the crown could delegate to 
you the powers of suspension and appoint- 
‘ment to vacancies pro tempore, exercised 
in the other royal governments. In thissi- 
tuation it became the more necessary thata 
lieutenant governor should be immediately 
appointed; and the King having, upon 
Mr. Hutchinson’s recommendation, no- 
minated Mr. Oliver of Cambridge to that 
office, inclosed I send you his Majesty’s 
sign manual, containing his appointment. 

There is little room to hope that every 
one of the persons whom his Majesty has 
appointed to be of his council, will be in- 
duced to accept that honour, for there 
can be no doubt that every art will be 
practised to intimidate and prejudice. I 
trust, however, that the number of those 
who decline will not be so considerable 
as to involve you in any difficulty on that 
account, or to create any embarrassment in 
the execution of a measure upon which so 
much depends. 

Whatever vacancies may be created, by 
any of the present members refusing to 
act, ought to be filled up as soon as possi- 
ble, and therefore you will transmit to 
me, by the first opportunity, the names of 
such persons as you think best qualified 
for that trust, and the most likely to give 
weight and authority to the measures of 
government, taking care, at the same 
time, not to propose any from whom you 
have not received assurances of their 
readiness to accept thie office. 

It is to be expected that every artifice 
which has been hitherto used with so much 


success, to keep alive a spirit of sedition’ 


and opposition in the people, will be exert- 
ed on the present occasion, to entangle 
and embarrass; but the King trusts that 
by temper and prudence on the one hand, 
and by firmness and resolution on the 
other, you will be able to surmount all the 
obstacles that can be thrown in your way. 

It is impossible to foresee what those 
obstacles may be. If the general court 
should happen to be sitting, at the time 
when the new constitution of the council is 
to take place, every advantage will proba- 
bly be taken that such a situation affords, 
to create difficulties and throw the busi- 
ness into perplexity; but however. that 
may be, and whatever may be urged, there 
can be no doubt that a prorogation at 
least will become absolutely necessary, in 
order to put an erd to any business that 
_ may be depending before the old council. 
Perhaps circumstances may require a dis- 
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solution, but it is much to be wished, that 
if possible such a measure may be avoided. 

The letters received from Mr. Hutchin- 
son since you sailed from Plymouth, con- 
tain an account of the public proceedings 
down to the 5th of April, at which time it 
does not appear that any intelligence had 
been received in the province of the steps 
that were taking here. It was therefore 
reasonable to suppose that the conduct 
and measures of the faction would be, as 
they actually were, of the same colour 
and complexion with those they had be- 
fore pursued. 

The impeachment of the chief justice 
seems to have been the favourite object ot 
both council and assembly; but as Mr. 
Hutchinson had with equal firmness and 
discretion defeated that measure by pro- 
rogation, it is not necessary for me to say 
more upon so extravagant a proceeding, 
than that it was altogether an unwarrant- 
able assumption of power, to which that 
government is not, I conceive, either in 
the nature or principles of it, in any de- 
gree competent. 

To what further extravagance the pco- 
ple may be driven it is difficult to say ; 
whatever violences are committed must 
be resisted with firmness; the constitu- 
tional authority of this kingdom over its 
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colonies must be vindicated, and its laws 


obeyed throughout the whole empire. 

It is not only its dignity and reputation, 
but its power, nay its very existence de- 
pends upon the present moment; for 
should those ideas of independence, which 
some dangerous and ill-designing persons 
hére are artfully endeavouring to instill 
into the minds of the King’s American 
subjects, once take root, that relation be- 
tween this kingdom and its colonies, which 
is the bond of peace and power, will soon 
cease to exist, and destruction must follow 
disunion. It is not the mere claim of ex- 
emption from the authority of parliament 
in a particular case that has brought on 
the present crisis; it is actual disobedi- 
ence and open resistance that have com- 
pelled coercive sueasures, and 1 have no 
longer any other confidence in the hopes 
I had entertained that the public peace 
and tranquillity would be restored, but 
that which I derive from your abilities, 
and the reliance I have on your prudence, 
for a wise and discreet exercise of the au- 
thorities given to you by the Acts which [ 
now send you. 

The powers contained in the Act for 
the more impartial adininistration of jus 
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tice do, in particular, deserve your atten- 
tion, for it is ha,dly possible to conceive 
a situation of greater difficulty and deli- 
cacy than that which a governor would be 
in, If reduced to the necessity of exercis- 
ing his discretion in the case provided for; 
but it is a case that I trust will never 
occur, and I will hope, that notwithstand- 
ing all the endeavours, equally flagitious 
and contemptible, used by a few desperate 
men to create in the people ideas of more 
gencral resistance, the thinking part of 
them will be awakened to such a sense of 
their true interests, and of the miseries 
that await a further continuance of these 
unhappy disputes, as to exert their best 
endeavours for a preservation of the pub- 
lic peace, and thereby give such effect and 
countenance to the civil authority, as to 
render any other interposition than that of 
the ordinary civil magistrate unnecessary. 

There is another American Bill for 
making more effectual provision for quar- 
tering of his Majesty’s troops, that has 
passed both Houses, and waits for the 
royal assent, which although of general 
purport, is founded principally on a case 
that occurred in the province of Massa- 
chuset’s Bay. 

You will remember what happened at 
Boston in 1770, respecting the quartering 
the two regiments sent thither from Hali- 
fax, and the artifices used by forced con- 
structions of the act of parliament to elude 
the execution of it, and to embarrass the 

ing’s service. In order therefore to 
prevent the like in future, the present Bill 
18 adopted, and inclosed I send you a 
printed copy of it, hoping to be able to 
send the Act itself by the first ship. 


Extract of a Letter from the Hon. Go- 
vernor Gage, to the Earl of Dart- 
ee dated Salem, 26th June, 


My lord; the general court met here 
on the 7th instant, and, after the inclosed 
protest, proceeded to business, and sent 
me the inclosed address. During the 
short Sessions, several private Bills, and a 
tax Bill were passed. a 

committee of the house sat for some 
¥8, keeping their business very secret ; 
ut giving out, they were upon moderate 
re conciliating measures. They made 
. cir report, I am informed, on the 17th 
Instant, yet Ze door was ordered to be 
» Dut their proceedin ettin 
road, I sent the aecrsiary aiecolve 
m. They would not admit him, and 
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he was obliged to do it by proclamation, 
on the outside of the dvor. I transmit 
your lordship the resolves they have pub- 
lished. 

The council sent me the inclosed hibel, 
on my predecessors in this government, 
in an address; on which account, I re- 
fused to receive it, sending them the rea- 
sons for my refusal, which 1 also send your 
lordship. 

If the dissolution will be productive of 
good, or not, remains to be known; but 
the contrivers of all the mischief in the 
town of Boston, I am informed, are now 
spiriting up the people throughout the 
province to resistance, as well to the Port 
Bill, as to three other Acts daily expected, 
rough draughts of which were printed 
here about the 4th instant, and the 
speeches made upon them in the House 
of Commons, published in the newspapers. 
Sensible and well-affected people have 
told me, they have no doubt that their in- 
tention is to try to raise the province to 
arms; but I hope they suspect and fear 
too much: and, however prone their in- 
clinations may be to so wicked a project, I 
trust they want power to effect it. | 

In Boston the greatest pains have been, 
and are taking, to oppose all measures 
tending to open the port, by flattering the 
people with assistance from the other pro- 
vinces, promises of collections, and pre- 
sents to enable them to subsist, and the 
happy effects of a general congress, which, 
they make no doubt, will force Great Bri- 
tain into their own terms. On the other 
hand, several gentlemen who, through fear 
of the tyranny under which they have 
lived, dared not to act or speak, encourag- 
ed now, by the late resolutions of govern- 
ment, have ventured to step forth, and 
are endeavouring to persuade the people 
to comply with the act of parliament, as 
the only means to save their town from 
ruin. Till they are pinched, and find they 
are deceived in their hopes of support, by 
presents and collections, the affair will 
probably rest in this situation; but the 
Act must certainly, sooner or later, work 
its own way. 

They will not agree to non-importation, 
either at New York or Philadelphia, or 
even in this province, though I believe a 
congress, of some sort, may be obtained ; 
but when, or how it will be composed, is 
yet at a distance: and, after all, Boston 
aed get little more than fair words. . 

got the consent of council to my no- 
mination of Mr. Justice Brown, of the ins 
| 
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ferior court of Essex county, to succeed 
the late judge Ropes, as judge in the su- 
perior court, and he is appointed and 
sworn in accordingly. 

The 4th and 43d regiments encamped 
on Boston common the 14th and 15th in- 
stant; the latter came into the harbour 


the Ist instant, but their tents having, by | 
mistake, been put into the transports of | 


the 4th regiment, they were obliged to 
wait for them, Their arrival has given | 
spirits to the friends of government, and | 
we are looking out for the troops from | 
Ireland: three companies, from thence, | 
of the 5th regiment are arrived, and the 
remainder may be daily expected. 


Extract of a Letter from the hon. Go- 
vernor Gage, to the Earl of Dart- | 
mouth, dated Salem, the 5th of July, . 
1774 [Received 2d August. ] | 


My lord; since my letter, No. 3, of the 
26th ult. a number of the better sort of. 
people attended a town meeting at Boston, | 
with designto make a push to pay for the | 
tea, and annihilate the committee of cor- | 
respondence, but they were out-voted by | 
a great majority of the lower class. The | 
minority drew up a protest, which [ trans- 
mit your lordship from a news-paper. 

The above committee had sent a cir- 
cular letter through the province, accom- 
panied with a paper called a League and 
Covenant, of so pernicious a tendency, | 
that I judged it proper, without loss of | 
time, to publish a proclamation to prevent 
the ill effects of it, as much as possible. | 
Linclose your lordship a copy of the pro- | 
clamiation, together with printed copies of 
the letter and covenant; and also part of 
a news-paper, containing as much of the 
proceedings of the abovementioned town 
meeting, as the faction chose to publish, 
and a protest of a number of gentlemen of 
the county of Worcester, against all riot- 
ous disorders, and seditious practices. 

Your lordship will perceive, that the 
proclamation is not published with advice 
of council, There was no time to lose; I 
had a right to issue it without their con- 
sent, as 1 was confident I could not ob- 
tain it. J gave notice afterwards for a 
council to assemble, intending to lay the 
Jetter and covenant before them ; but, on 
the day appointed for the meeting, one 
who had been summoned, did not appear, 
go that there was not cnough to make up 
A gquoruin: some of those who attended 


gave me to understand, that they should : 


desire a general council to be called, be- 
_fore they entered upon such business, 


ee ee a a aaa ear 
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I have done all in my power to spirit 
up every friend to government, and the 
measures tuken by administration encou- 
rage many to speak and act publicly, in a 
manner thev have not dared to do fora 
very long time past. Your lordship will 
observe, that there is now an open oppo- 
sition to the taction, carried on with a 
warmth and spirit unknown betore, which 
# is highly proper and necessary to cherish 
and support by every means; and I hope 
it will not be very long betore it produces 
very salutary effects. Your lordship is 
acquainted with the usurpation and tye 
ranny established here by edicts of town 
mectings, inforced by mobs, by assuming 
the sole use and power of the press, and 
influencing the pulpits; by nominating 
and intiniudating of juries, and, in some 
instances, threatening the judges; and 


| this usurpation has, by time, acquired @ 


firmness, that, I fear, is not to be annihi- 
lated at once, or by ordinary methods. 
A tree and impartial course of justice, 
whereby delinquents can be brought to 
punishment, 1 apprehend to be the chief 
thing wanting: the terror of mobs is over, 
and the press is becoming free. 

Although I do not-credit many reports 
and opinions sent me, yet I do not hold it 
prudent totally to disregard them; and, on 
that account, I have ordered the trans- 
ports which brought the 4th regiment 
here, to proceed to the port of New York, 
and wait there for farther orders. 1 in- 
tend, if I see occasion for it, to bring a 
regiment here from thence; and the 
transports of the 43d are kept in readi- 
ness to sail for Halifax on the same ere 
rand; these motions I hear give spirits to 
one side, and have thrown a damp on the 
other. I have, &c. Tuo. GAGE... 


Extract of a Letter from the Hon. Go- 
vernor Gage to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, Dated Boston, 20th July, 
1774. | 


Affairs continue here much in the same 
situation as when I wrote to your lordship 
on the 6th inst. though I don’t find the 
merchants have repeated their attempt to 
comply with the Port Bill, with the spirit I 
hoped for, Materials wanted to carry on 
trades, I am told, begin to fail; and the 
carrying molasses and rum twenty-eight 
miles by land, is found not to answer as 
well as it was expected it would: but the 
people are kept up by the assurances of 
assistance from the other colonies, where 


their Jeaders have contrived to raise & 
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~ flame, which has not been a little encreased 
by letters, speeches, and paragraphs sent 
from England. 

South Carolina has sent some rice for 

the support of the people here; I don’t 
mean the province, but some disaffected 
persons in Charlestown : and a few sheep, 
it is said, have been sent from some other 
place; but resources of this kind are too 
precarious to be depended upon, and must 
fail thew. The great object here has been 
to persuade the other colonies, to make 
the cause of Boston the common cause of 
America; and when the deputies for hold- 
ing the general congress assemble, the 
Boston faction, it is probable, will pay the 
rest the compliment of taking their advice ; 
and I understand it to be the opinion of 
most of the other colonies, that Boston 
should begin by indemnifving the India 
Company. The virulent party at New 
York is routed, and, we are told, that 
Philadelphia is moderate. 

Ihave not yet received the new Act for 
the better government of this province, 
though it is printed here; and many tell 
me, 1 must expect all the opposition to 
the execution of it that can be made. I 
hope the new counsellors and the magis- 
trates will be firm. 

The fast day appointed by the faction, 
was kept in this town on the 14th instant, 
a generally, and as punctually, as if it 
had been appointed by authority. I 
mizht say the same of most other places, 

ough it was not universal, for in a few 
ae no regard was paid to it; but the 
eugue and covenant has not succeeded as 

¢ faction expected. , 

They rely here to obtain all their ends 
on the same measures as they before 
adopted, viz. an union of the colonies, a 
non-importation, if their demands are not 
salished, the assistance of their friends in 
England, and a general clamour of the 
merchants and manufacturers. 


Extract of a Lerrger from the Hon. Go- 
vernor Gage to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Salem, 27th July, 1774. 


Tleft Boston the 2Ist instant, to meet 
oi council at Salem, for the issuing of 
ae) to pay debts incurred; and yes- 
ee Y Morning received a printed notifi- 
° ion of a town meeting to be held that 
choy Boston, of which I send your lord- 
ey Copy. In my letter, No. 6, I ex- 
es ies expectation of opposition to the 

: xpected for the better government of 

Province ; and the notification for the 
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town meeting seems to be a prelude to it. 
Whatever the opposition is, I will do my 
best to defeat it, and take every step I can 
to enforce the law. 


Lerrer from the Hon. Governor Gage, 
to the Earl of Dartmouth, dated 
Salem, 27th August, 1774. [Re- 
ceived Ist October. ] 


My lord ; I had the honour to receive 
your lordship’s separate letter, dated 3rd 
of June, on the 6th instant, in which came 
inclosed two acts of parliament for regu- 
lating the government of the Massachue- 
set’s Bay, and for the more impartial ad- 
ministration of justice in the said | province, 
together with an additional instruction to 
the governor, Mr. Oliver’s appointment 
of lieutenant governor, and a printed copy 
of an amendment to the Mutiny Bill for 
America, relating to the clause for quar- 
tering the King’s troops. 

No time was lost in forming the new 
council. I assembled all the members who 
could be collected, on so short a notice, 
on ihe 8th instant, and appointed the 
whole to meet on the 16th. The list in- 
closed will inform your lordship of the 
names of the gentlemen sworn in, of those 
who have refused to accept the nominase 
tion, or are wavering, absent, or dead. 

The 24 who have accepted the honour 
the King has conferred upon them, are as 
respectable persons as any in the province, 
and the lieutenant governor is generally 
approved of by all parties. I must defer 
sending your lordship recommendations to 
the vacancies, to another opportunity ; 
for though I have several in my mind, I 
am first to be assured of their willingness 
to act; and the number of counsellors 
being considerable, gives time to look out 
for others. Your lordship judged right, 
that art would be practised on this occa- 
sion, to intimidate and prejudice; even 
force was attempted on Mr. Ruggles, by — 
a number of people collected on the road 
near Worcester, with intent to stop him, 
but he made his way through them. 

My former letters have acquainted your 
lordship, that the Acts in question had been 
published here, and people have had lei» 
sure to consider means to elude them; 
in doing which, they are very expert. At 
a town meeting, held at Boston in July, 
iu order to avoid the calling a meeting af- 
terwards, they adjourned themselves to 
the 9th of August, and adjourned again 
on that day, to some time in October. I 
assembled the select men in Boston, had 
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the clause read respecting town meetings ; 
told them, I expected their obedience to 
it, that I should put the Act in force, and 
- that they would be answerable for any 
bad consequences. They replied, they had 
called no ineeting, that a former meeting 
had only adjourned themselves. 

I laid the affair of adjournments before 
the new council, and found some of opi- 
nion, that the clause was thereby clearly 
evaded, and nearly the whole unwilling to 
debate upon it; terming it, a point of law, 
which ought to be referred to the crown 
lawyers, whose opinion is to be taken upon 
it, and by which I must govern myself. 

Anothier clause of the Act is likewise re- 
ferred to the lawyers, concerning the re- 
moval of sheriffs. Upon intimating to the 
council my desire to remove a sheriff, 
some immediately objected, that it did not 
‘belong to the council, for that the go- 
vernor was alone impowered to remove 
any of the sheriffs now in office, and that 
the Act only required consent of council 
to remove such sheriffs as the governor 
should first appoint, by his own authority, 
and want to remove afterwards. It was 
the unanimous opinion of the council, that 
an asseinbly should be called, as early as 
possible, and writs will be issued for their 
meeting by the latter end of October. 

The state of the province was, at the 
same time, taken into consideration, and 
a letter read that I had received from 
Hampshire county, an extract of which I 
transmit to your lordship; and several 
members gave an account of the state of 
their respective counties, from whence 
it appeared, that the phrenzy had spread 
in a greater or less degree through all ; 
of which I shall write more fully before 
closing my letter. 

Since the unwarrantable impeachment 
of the chief justice, I understand he has 
never taken his seat upon the bench, but 
he has promised me to attend the superior 
court at Boston, towards the end of the 
month ; and I hope he will preside also in 
said court, to be held at Worcester in 
September, notwithstanding the threats 
thrown out against him. I have engaged 
to meet him at Boston, to prevent vio- 
Jence ; which, from the present system, 1 
do not expect to meet with there; and I 
believe that I must attend him also at 
Worcester, where I am to expect it. 

By the plan lately adopted, forcible op- 
position and violence is to be transferred 
from the town of Boston to the country. 

The copy inclosed of a letter from the 
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Boston committee of correspondence to 
the several counties, will sufficiently evince 
the intention of those leaders, who, by 
said letter, emissaries, and other means, 
have contrived, while Boston affects quiet 
and tranquillity, to raise a flame, not only 
throughout this province, but also in the 
colony of Connecticut. The original 
letter is signed by the town clerk, though, 
from a caution lately observed, they omit 
his name in the newspaper, from whence 
the inclosed is taken. 

In consequence of the new plan, po- 
pular rage has appeared at the extremity 
of the province, abetted by Connecticut, 
which the extract of the letter from Hamp- 
shire, read in council, shews; it is very 
high also in Berkshire county, and makes 
way rapidly to the rest. In Worcester 
they keep no terms, openly threaten re- 
sistance by arms, have been purchasing 
arms, preparing them, casting balls, and 
providing powder; and threaten to attack 
any troops who dare to oppose them. 
Mr. Ruggles of the new council, is afraid 
to take his seat as judge of the inferior 
court, which sits at Worcester, on the 
7th of next month, and I apprchend that 
I shall soon be obliged to march a body of 
troops into that township, and perhaps 
into others, as occasion happens, to pre- 
serve the peace. 

The delegates, as they are called, from 
this province, are gone to Philadelphia, 
to meet the rest, who are to form the 
general congress, and it is thought it will 
be determined there, whether the town of 
Boston is to comply with the terms of the 
Port Bill. It is not possible to guess 
what a body, composed of such hetero- 
geneous matter, will determine: but the 
members from hence, I am assured, will 
promote the most haughty and insolent 
resolves: for their plan has ever been, by 
threats and high sounding sedition, to ter- 
rify and intimidate. 

Some believe, that the congress has 
been consented to in other provinces, 
only to amuse those among themselves 
who have been so strangely violent in sup- 
port of Boston, and to which their own 
provincial factions have not a little contri- 
buted ; others fear a non-importation ; 
and I hear the merchants are sending for 
double the quantity of goods they usually 
import; and in order to get credit for 
them, are sending home all the mone 
they can collect; insomuch, that bills 
have risen at New York, above 5 per 
cent. From this circumstance your lords 
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ship may judge of others; they want to 
force you into their terms, by threatening 
ruin to your merchants and manufac- 
turers, and at the same time are procuring 
all the merchandize they can get from 
them, lest they should be in want of it 
themselves. 

The council being formed, the assembly 
must act with it, or annihilate the legisla- 
ture, and there is a surmise thiat will be 
the case: and since the Boston committee 
have applied to the country, they have, in 
some counties, I understand, held county 
meetings, and intend it in all: it has not 
transpired what has been done; but re- 
port says, they mean to have no courts of 
justice, unless the judges agree not to 
obev the new Acts; and that the inferior 
court has been stopped in Berkshire 
county, and the judges mal-treated. I 
have it only from report, but fear there is 
some foundation for it. 

Itransmit your lordship a notification 
posted up in Salem for the choice of de- 
puties for a county meeting, in which 
your lordship will observe another evasion 
about town meetings, for this is called by 
the committee of correspondence, and not 
by the select men. Being on the spot, I 
wsued a proclamation in the morning of 
the intended meeting, to prevent it, and 
the sheriff, with other magistrates, attend- 
ing me, I told the committee to tell the 
people assembled, and assembling, to dis- 
perse, else I should proceed, and send the 
sheriff to disperse them; and they, the 
committee, should answer for any bad 
consequences. The people behaved with 


great decency, and retired immediately, 


though I doubt not, as the deputies ever 
previously agreed to, that they did their 
business as effectually as if they had gone 
ito their chamber of meeting. Nothing 
but a general phrenzy can make the pro- 
vince suffer the inconveniences that must 
arise from the want of a legislature and 
courts of justice, therefore, hope it is only 
afit of rage, that will cool: besides the 
courts can and will be protected in many 
places. 

It is agreed that popular fury was never 
greater in this province, than at present, 
and it has taken its rise from the old source 
at Boston, though it has appeared first at 
adistance. "Those demagogues trust their 
satety in the long forbearance of govern- 
ment, and an assurance that they cannot 
be punished. They chicane, elude, openly 
violate, or passively resist the laws, as op- 
portunity serves; and opposition to au- 
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thority is of so long standing, that it is be- 
come habitual. | 
In this situation I find things, and must 
do the best I can to put them into a better 
state. Connecticut, I understand, is 
alarmed at the alteration in this charter, 
which occasions the commotions in that 
province, and if the leaders change their 
plan of opposition, which has hitherto been 
to menace and intimidate, teize and tire 
out and create ideas of greater resistance 
in the people, and drive thei to further 
extravagancies, I conceive we should have 
to oppose this province and Connecticut. 
I do not apprehend any assistance would 
be given by the other colonies. Since my 
last to your lordship, the 50th regiment 
landed from Halifax, and is encamped 
near Salem, and general Haldimand has 
sent the Welsh fusileers from New York, 
and replaced them by the 47th regiment, 
from New Jersey. I believe your lord- 
ship, considering the state of aftairs here, 
will not think it advisable for me to part 
with any of the regiments, and I mean to 
advise with the admiral about sending 
back the transports. I;have, &c. 
Tuomas Gace. 


Extract of a Letter from the Ion. 
Governor Gage to the Ear! of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, September 2d, 
1774. [Received 1st October. ] 


Your lordship’s dispatch, No. 6, is duly 
received; your lordship will know that . 
the state, not of this province only, but of 
the rest, is greatly changed since Mr. 
Hutchinson left America. ‘Though I saw 
things were bad when I[ wrote from Salem, 
I found them much worse than I expected 
when I arrived here. Several of the new 
counsellors, who dwell at a distance, had 
fled from their houses, and been obliged 
to seek protection among the troops at 
Boston; in that number were Messieurs 
Ruggles, Edson, Leonard and Murray, 
and Messieurs Loring and Pepperell are 
lately come intotown. The object of the 
people was to force them to give up their 
seats in council, which has taken effect with 
Mr. Paine, who was seized and roughly 
treated. There arebad reports of Mr. Wat- 
son, though I have no news from him, but 
Mr. Willard was grievously mal-treated, first 
in Connecticut, where he went on business; 
and every township he passed through in 
his way home, in this province, had pre- 
vious notice of his approach and ready to 
insult him; arms were put to his breast, 
with threats of instant death, unless he 
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signed a paper, the contents of which he 
did not know or regard. He went home, 
after making me that report ; but the news 
is, that a large body was marching to his 
house in Lancaster, to furce him to some 
other concessions. Upon the first rumour 
of disturbance, Mr. Andrew Oliver re- 
signed his seat in council, as have also 
since Mr. Isaac: Winslow, Thomas Hut- 
chinson Lee, of Cambridge, Danforth, and 
this moment Mr. Watson. : 

With regard to the clause in the new 
Acts, relative to town mectings, so many 
elusions are discovered, under various pre- 
tensions of adjournments, electing to vacant 
offices, people assembling peaceably with- 
out notification, upon their own affairs, 
and withal no penalty, that no persons I 
have advised with can tell what to do with 
it; at a distance they go on as usual, but 
worse transactions make that matter of 
little consequence in the present moment. 

I came here to attend the superior court, 
and in the intention to send a body of 
troops to Worcester to protect the court 
there, and if wanted, to send parties to the 
houses of some of the counsellors who 
dwell in that county; but finding from un- 
doubted authority, that the flames of se- 
dition had snread. universally throughout 
the country beyond conception, the coun- 
sellors already drove away, and that no 
courts could proceed on business, I wait- 
ed the event of the sitting of the superior 
court here on the 30th ultimo; the judges 
- met, but could get neither grand nor petit 
jury. 

I ordered a council to assemble; but 
upon the representation that they should 
be watched, stopped and insulted on the 
road to Salem, and desiring to be assem- 
bled here, I hope his Majesty will approve 
of my consenting to their request. The 
council was of opinion, that it was very 
improper to weaken the troops here, by 
any detachments whatever, as they could 
not be of any use to the courts, as no 
jurors would appear, and, by that means 
defeat their proceedings; and that dis- 
turbance being so general, and not con- 
fined to any particular spot, there was no 
knowing where to send them to be of use, 
and would terminate only in dividing them 
in small detachments, and tempt numbers 


to fall upon them, which was reported to | 
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that the first, and only step now to take, 
was to secure the friends of government in 
Boston, and reinforce the troops here with 
as many more as could possibly be cvl- 
lected, and to act as opportunities and 
exigencies shall offer. 

I have for some time consulted with ge~ 
neral Haldimand the securing the maga- 
zines at New York, part of which is in 
Castle William, though by all accounts 
every thing there is quiet, the people in 
general, inoderate and well affected to all 
measures but taxations; and, as I don’t 
see that the regiment there, or the part of 
the 18th at Philadelphia, can in any case 
be of any use where they are, I propose 
to order major general Haldimand, with 
those corps, to this place. Ihave thoughts 
also, of sending transports to Quebec for 
the 10th and 52d regiments, who were to 
have been relieved this year, if the internal 
circumstances of that province admit it. 
I think there can be no danger from with- 
out, as the river will be impracticable soon 
after they come down it, and we may be 
ready, in the spring, to reinforce the gar- 
rison. Iam unwilling to weaken Quebec, 
and nothing but extremity of affairs could 
make me think of it. 

This state of affairs, I give your lord- 
ship, is from numberless accounts from 
gentlemen thoroughly acquainted with the 
country, and who know the pitch of en-— 
thusiasm to which the people are now 
raised; gentlemen who are sensible, re- 
markably firm, and not to be intimidated ; 
amongst others, Messrs. Ruggles, Murray, 
Leonard, and Edson, who have abandoned 
their dwellings to the mercy of the people, 
as have lately Messrs. Laring and Pep- 
perell. 

Civil government is near its end; the 
courts of justice expiring one after another ; 
and where there is no other reason for not 
suffering them, it is that the judges of the 
inferior courts, as well as the justices, are 
under the governor’s influence by the new 
Acts, though thesaid Acts don’t take place, 
as to juries, till next month; but he may 
now turn them, the judges, and justices, 
out at pleasure, though he has as yet made 
no change in them. 

Precepts are issued for the calling an as- 
eer in the beginning of next month, 
though uncertain whether the people will 


be the scheme of the directors of these ! chuse representatives: but we may be as- 


operations. It was considered, that 
the whole was at atake. Connecticut, 
and (they add) Rhode Island as fu- 
tious as they are in this province; and 


sured, if chosen, that they will not act with 
the new council; and it is supposed, the 
project has been to annihilate the said 
council, before meeting, to throw the re- 
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fusal upon the governor to act with the 
old council elected last sessions; su that 
we shall shortly be without law or Jegisla- 
tive powers. 

_ The judges of the superior court have 
been with me in a body, to represent the 
impossibility of carrying on the business 
of their court, in any part of the province ; 
that the force here was by far too small to 
protect them every where, and, after all, 
no jurors would swear in, that it was need- 
Jess laying fines, which they could not do 
on grand juries, there being no law for it 
in the province, and withal it would be in 
vain, the refusals being universal. 

I mean, my lord, to secure all I can by 
degrees, to avoid any bloody crisis as long 
as passible, unless forced into it by them- 
selves, which may happen. His Majesty 
will in the mean time judge what is best 
to be done; but your lordship will permit 
me to mention that as it is judged here, 
that it will be resolved to stem the tor- 
rent, and not yield to it, that a very re- 
spectable force should take the field. The 
Tegiments are now composed of small 
numbers, and irregulars will be very ne- 
cessary in this country, many of which, of 
one sort or other, I conceive may be raised 
here. Nothing that is said at present can 
palliate; conciliating, modcration, reason- 
Ing, Is over; nothing can be done but by 
forcible means, A vast concourse of 
people assembled this day from various 
ie about eight miles from this; they 

ave frightened and pursued many ob- 
Noxlous people, as they term them ; no- 
y has asked assistance, and 1 have just 
received a letter from Mr. Oliver, the lieu- 
tenant governor, to beg 1 would, on no 
&ccount, send any troops there, for that it 
would prove fatal to him. Mr. Simpson, 
another counsellor, has just resigned. 


Extract ofa Lerrer from the Hon. Go- 
vernor Gage, to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, September 3d, 
1774. [Received Ist October. } 


In my letter of yesterday, I just made 
mention ofa letter in the moment received 
rom lieutenant governor Oliver. That 
Gentleman came to me yesterday about 
Hoon, and acquainted we that:a number of 
People had passed his house in Cambridge, 
£0ng into that town, which is about eight 
miles from this, but that he had talked to 

em, and they listened to his advice, to 

. quiet, and return peaceably home, 
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‘assembled, in order to force Messrs. Dan- 


forth and Lee, to resign their seats in 

council, which they had done the day be- 

fore, andon account of some smmunition 

belonging to the province, in the arsenal 

in Cambridge, hich I had before sent a 

detachment to secure, and lodged it in 

Castle William. It was therefore con- 

cluded that alj objects being removed, for 

that they were satisfied of his being in the’. 
council, as he was at the same time lieu- 

tenant governor, the people would imme- 

diately go away; and he therefore begged 

I would not think of ordering any troops 

there, as there would be no occasion for 

it, and it could only be productive of mis-: 
chief. Some. hoprs afterwards, three of 
the commissioners of the customs passed 

through Cambridge, saw great numbers of 
people assembled, but no noise, and no 

great insult offered them, but one of them, 

viz. Mr. Holwell, against whom some of 
the chiefs of this place are piqued, sent peo- 

ple after him, and he was pursued almost 

to this town ; persons were sent out, and re- 

turned with the report, that all was quiet 
near the town, and no numbers seen. I 

expected to hear from the sheriff, Mr. - 
Phipps, if any thing extraordinary hap- 
pened at Cambridge, but received no 
further advice till near six in the evening, 
when the letter which I have mentioned, 
and inclose, was brought me fromthe lieute- 
nant governor, about which time the insur- 
gents had finished their business, and went 
off, after forcing him to resign his seat in 
council, I have found since, that when 
Mr. Oliver came first to me, it was in con- 
sequence of the people’s desire, and of 
their assurances that no disturbance or. 
violence would happen; and hie was so 
confident in their promises, and of his own 
influence over them, as to go back to 
Cambridge, and in his way met the sheriff, 
whom he persuaded to go with ‘him. 
They thus both fell into the snare; for 
they obliged the sheriff to sign a paper, as 
well as Mr. Oliver. Wp. om 


Extract of a Letter from the Hon. Go- 
vernor Gage, to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, 20th Sep- 
tember, 1774. -_ : 


Since, my letters by the Scarborough 
ship of war, I have received some Jetters 
and papers, which [ transmit your lordship, 
relative to the proceedings in the distant 
cuunties, against the courts of justice. and 


ae promised to do without making | resolves ot a county meeting. | It is needs 
Ydisturbance. It was supposed they | less to trouble: your lordship,. with, daily 
oo on 
Vor, e.a- a ’ a 
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publications of determined resolutions, not 
to obey the late acts of parliament, or to 
allow any civil officer acting under them, 
from the governor to the justice, to be 
constitutional officers. They talk of fixing 
a plan of government of their own; and it 
is somewhat surprizing, that so many in 
the other provinces interest themselves so 
much in the behalf of this. I find they 
have some warm friends in New York and 
Philadelphia; and I learn by an officer 
who left Carolina, the latter end of Au- 
gust, that the people of Charles Town are 
as mad as they are here. 

The country people are exercising in 
arms, in this province, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and getting magazines of 
arms and ammunition in the country, and 
such artillery as they can procure, good 
and bad. They threaten to attack the 
troops in Boston, and are very angry at a 
work throwing up at the entrance of the 
town; on which account, I have had two 
messages from the select men, and a third 
from the county of Suffolk. 

People are daily resorting to this town 
for protection; for there is no security for 
any person deemed a friend to government, 
in any part of the country. Even places 
always esteemed well affected have 
caught the infection. The commissioners 
of the customs, have thought it no longer 
safe or prudent to remain at Salem, con- 
sidering the present distracted state of 
every part of the province, and are 
amongst others come into the town, where 
I am obliged likewise now to reside, on 
many accounts. Mr. Willard has been 
obliged to resign his seat in council since 
my last. The rest remain firm, notwith- 
standing daily threats of plunder, devasta- 
tion and ruin, and even of assassination. 


Copy of a Letter from the Hon. Go- 
vernor Gage, to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, 25th Sep- 
tember, 1774. 


My lord; the inclosed extract of a 
letter from general Haldimand, with a 
printed bill posted up at New York, serve 
to shew a bad disposition of too many in 
that place; but i hope the general will 
find means to secure the stores, and that 
the transports will get up to the town to 
receive them. It was found impossible to 
put the troops under cover here without 
erecting some temporary lodgments; 
and on the supposition that workmen 
could not be procured here, it was thought 
expedient to send to New York; but the 
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printed bill deterred the carpenters of 
that place from coming here, whilst, con- 
trary to what was imagined, the Boston 
artificers have undertaken our work. 

The messages or addresses delivered me 
by the select men of Boston, and the dele- 
gates of the county of Suffolk, concerning 
a work at the entrance of the town, where 
I propose to lodge a regiment, was men- 
tioned to your lordship in a former letter, 
and I now transmit printed copies of them. 
Your lordship will observe, that the dele- 
gates complain of misinformation, and deny 
a wish of independency. 

Many members are chosen for the ge- 
neral court, that was appointed to meet 
at Salem, on the 5th of next month, and 
I have information that the old council 
has been summoned to attend there. The 
new council appointed by the King, who 
have taken refuge in this town, dare not 
attend at Salem, unless escorted there and 
back again by a large force, which as af- 
fairs are circumstanced will answer no 
end. The assembly will not act with 
them, and I cannot act with the old coun- 
cil, so that nothing but confusion can arise 
from a meeting of the general court, on 
which account I mean to fall on measures 
to postpone the sessions. 

We hear of nothing but extravagancies 
in some part or other, and of military 
preparations from this place to the pro- 
vince of New York, in which the whole 
seems to be united. Upon a rumour 
propagated with uncommon dispatch 
through the country, that the soldiers had 
killed six people, and that the ships and 
troops were firing upon Boston; the whole 
country was in arms and in motion, and 
numerous bodies of the Connecticut people 
had made some marches before the report 
was contradicted. 

Your lordship will know from various 
accounts, the extremities to which affairs 
are brought, and how this province is =p 
ported and abetted by others beyond the 
conception of most people, and foreseen 
by none. The disease was believed to 
have been confined to the town of Boston, 
from whence it might have been eradi- 
cated, no doubt, without a great deal of 
trouble, and it might have been the case 
some time ago; but nowit is so universal, 
there is no knowing where to apply a 
remedy. I am, &c. ‘Tuo. GAGE. 


Extract of a Letrer from the Hon, 
Governor Gage to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, 3rd October, 
1774 | 
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My lord; your lordship’s letter of the 
$d of August, No. 8, was received on the 
Zith ult, and its duplicate by packet next 
day. The change that has happened in 
the afuirs of this country, your lordship 
will have been made acquainted with, 
since the date of the above dispatch from 
various parts, and known with what vio- 
lence the other colonies have espoused the 
cause of the Massachuset’s Bay, though 
fome more moderate than others. The 
congress is still sitting, and from some 
previous resolves they have published, par- 
one transmitted your lordship, 
approving the resolves of Suffolk county, 
and another recommending non-importa- 
tion, we do not expect much good from 
their deliberations. 

I mentioned to your lordship my inten- 
tion to postpone meeting the assembly, 
and yoa will see the proclamation to that 
endin the inclosed papers, together with 
the resolves of Worcester, and some pub- 
lications against supplying the King’s 
troops with necessaries; so that I was 
premature in telling your-.lordship, that 
the Boston artificers would work for us. 
This refusal of all assistance has thrown 
us into difficulties, but I hope to get 
through thems, and to be able to put the 
troops under cover, though not so com- 
fortably as I could wish. I do not find 
that the spirit abates any where, for it is 
kept up with great industry. They are 
shortly to have a provincial congress in 
this colony, composed chiefly of the re- 
presentatives, lately chosen to meet at 
Concord, where it is supposed measures 
willbe taken for the government of the 
province, 


Extract of a Letter from the Hon. 
Governor Gage to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, 17th Octo- 
ber, 1774. 


My lord; I transmit your lordship a 
bumber of inclosures, amongst which you 
will see the resolves passed by the repre- 
sentatives who met at Salem, notwith- 
standing my proclamation to postpone the 
sessions, and adjourned themselves, as was 
foreseen, to meet delegates from the coun- 
tes and towns, to Concord, there to form 
themselves into a provincial congress, froin 
whence they have agreed to remove to 

ridge. Your lordship has a remon- 
strance which they have sent to me, and my 
&nswer to it, which I had some difficulty 
IN Contriving, as I cannot consider them 


| Malegal assembly, and a handle would 
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have been made of it had I refused ; and 
it was Moreover necessary to warn them 
of their conduct, and require them to de- 
sist from such unconstitutional proceed 
ings. ‘There are also copies of two remon- 
strances from the county of Worcester, 
the first of which was so offensive to the 
King, and not addressed to me as go. 
vernor, that I refused to receive it; the last 
was answered, and the answer transmitted. 

The above relate to works I have been 
making at the entrance of the town, at 
which they pretend to be greatly alarmed, 
lest the inhabitants of the town should be 
enslaved and made hostages of, to force 
the country to comply with the late Acts; 
a scheme which they know is not feasible ; 
but I believe the works have hitherto ob- 
structed some pernicious projects they 
have had in view, which has lctenained 
me to refuse all applications for their dee 
molition. And whilst their affected ap- 

rehensions for the town of Boston are 

eld forth, moderation and forbearance 
has been put to the test, by burning the 
straw and sinking boats with bricks, com- 
ing for the use of the troops, and overe 
turning our wood carts. It appears to me, 
to be a part of their system to pick a quar- 
rel with the troops, for which reason I was 
the more cautious to give no pretence for 
it, that all misfortunes which might hap- 
pen should be of their own seeking. a 

There are various reports spread abroad 
of the motions made at the provincial con- 
gress whilst at Concord: some it is said 
moved to attack the troops in Boston im- 
mediately, others to value the estates in 
the town, in order to pay the proprietors . 
the loss they might sustain, and to set the 
town on fire, and others proposed to in- 
vite the inhabitants into the county, which 
has been talked of for some time. 

By a letter from general Carleton of 
the 20th of September, he determined to 
send here the 10th and 52d regiments, 
and I conclude them on their way from 
Quebec, as also general Haldimand with 
the 47th regiment from New York, where 
transports have been laying for some weeks 
to take on board the stores, and I appre- 
hend they are mostly secured. I am to 
acquaint your lordship, likewise, that com- 
modore Shuldham receiving intelligence 
at Newfoundland of the extraordinary 
commotions in this country, sent the Rose 
man of war immediately here, with two 
companies of the 65th regiment, stationed 
at St. John’s, desiring only that they might 
be replaced in the spring. J am, &c. 

Tuo. GAGE. 
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P. S. [had once hopes to have sent your 
lordship accounts of some conciliatory 
measures which I have urged strongly, 
and recommended the paying for the tea 
for a beginning of a reconciliation; but I 
despair of any overtures of the kind, unless 
it comes recommended from the continen- 
tal congress, by whose resolves this peo- 
ple declare their intentions to abide, and 
use every artifice to engage the rest of the | from any ef the colonies. 
continent in their own disputes withthe | Major general Haldimand has joined 


plies of provision might be stopped, and 
mother country. T. G. me with the 47th regiment, and three com-: 

| 

| 


gave early notice to the contractors here 
to lay in large quantities in time. They 
assure me, that from the quantity they 
have collected, and the measures they 
have taken to procure more, that there is 
no danger of being in want; but if any 
thing more extraordinary happens, we 
shall not be able to procure provisions | 


panies of the 18th, from New York, and 
has put a large quantity of the most useful 
stores at that place, and which it became 
proper to secure, on board the transports ; 
a good deal, but what would be of least 
service, still remains under the care of five 
companies of the 18th regiment. 
November 2, 1774. The King’sschooner, 
the St. Lawrence, which conveys this dis- 
few being detained, I transmit your 
ordship the last resolves which this pro- 
vincial congress has published, alter which 
they adjourned to the 23d instant, and I 
learn that their secret determination is to 
assemble the old council at their next 
meeting, in order to form as complete a 
government as they can, and to have, as 
they say, a vast army in the ficld in the 
spring at the continental expence. I also 


Extract of Letters from the Hon. Gover- 
nor Gage tothe Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated Boston, October 30, and No- 
vember 2, 1774. 


I transmit your lordship a number of 
resolves of the provincial congress, with 
some passed by the continental congress 
at Philadelphia, relative to the proceed- 
ings of this province, which they have in 
too great a dégree supported, though in 
some instances deceived by them. Ex- 
presses are frequently going from the one 
to the other, and they are very secret in 
both; and from what has transpired, there 
is opposition in both. Our provincial 
congress has appeared to be a good deal 
puzzled to determine to what lengths they 
should go, and have had something of mo- 
ment in agitation, which, by what has | transmit your lordship a copy of another 
dropped from some of the members, re- | message to me, in answer to mine to their 
lates to the embodying about 15,000 men, | first message, which has been sent to your 
and appointing four persons to command | Jordship. 
them, under the direction of a committee. | They have a particular manner in per- 
Others deny it—so that time must clear | verting and turning every thing to their 
up the truth of this rumour, which must purposes. A regiment was encamped 
be known soon. Common talk gives out, | about a mile from Salem, two companies 
that this body is to be ready ata moment’s | of which marched out as far, perhaps, as 
warning, and to be supported by this and | some straggling houses, but was ordered 
the neighbouring provinces. back, and never came within a quarter of 

The people would cool was not means |! a mile of the place where the people were 
taken to keep up their enthusiasm. Truths | assembled, nor was there any occasion for 
or falsehoods equally serve the purpose, | them. No private property has been 
for they are so besotted to one side, that ' touched, unless they mean an order to the 
they will not believe, or even hear what is | store-keeper not to deliver cut any powder 
suid to convince them of their errors. | from the magazine where the merchants 
This congress made an effort to get all the | deposit it, which I judged a very neces- 
Inhabitants of this town to leave it and re- | sary and prudent measure in the present 
tire to the country, but it was found to be | circumstances, as well as removing the 
an nnpracticable measure. Many indivi- | ammunition from the provincial arsenal at 
duals are gone, and others going through | Cambridge. They make the greatest 
fer, as they give out, of being appre- | handle of the works at the entrance of 
bended: so your lordship will perceive | the town, which I have very great reason 
some of the most obnoxious are in the | to believe have obstructed some designs 
number of those who move, | they had in view, and which I cannot 

From the union of the provinces, and | doubt they have had it in deliberation to 
the similarity of their measures, Lhave not | attack, but carried against the movers of 
been without apprehensions that our sup- | the project. 


’ 
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The officers of the militia have, in most 
places, been forced to resign their com- 
missions, and the men chose their officers, 
who are frequently made and unmade; 
and I shall not be surprised, as the pro- 
vincial congress seems to proceed higher 
and higher in their determinations, if per- 
sons should be authorised by them to grant 
commissions, and assume every power of 

a legal government, for their edicts are 

implicitly obeyed throughout the country. 
he 10th and 52d regiments are arrived, 

and arriving in the harbour. On their 
landing I shall be able, from the whole, 
to form a force of near 3,000 men, exclu- 
sive of a regiment for the defence of Castle 

William. 

Your lordship will doubtless receive 
many accounts of the situation of this con- 
tinent. This province is without courts 
of justice or legislature—the whole coun- 
ty in a ferment—many parts of it, I may 
say, actually in arms, and ready to unite. 
Letters from other provinces tell us, they 
are violent every where, and that no de- 
cency is observed in any place but New 
York. Great Britain had never more 
occasion for wisdom, firmness and una- 
himity. 

Extract of a Letter from the Hon. 
Governor Gage to the Earl of Dart- 
ees Boston, November 15th, 

174. ; 


The proceedings ‘of the continental con- 
£ress astonish and terrify all considerate 
men; but though I am confident that 
many of their resolves neither can or will 
be observed, I fear they will be generally 
received, as thére does not appear to be 
resolution and strength enough among the 
most sensible and moderate people in any 
of the provinces, openly to reject them. 

This provincial congress has been en- 
couraged by the general union and readi- 
hess shewn by the rest of the New Eng- 
land provinces to appear in arms at their 
call to go the lengths they have. I trans- 
mit your lordship a proclamation which I 
have published against the proceedings of 
their last meeting, and I hope it will have 
some effect, for I learn that people are 
cooler than they were, and grow appre- 
hensive of consequences. The congresses 

ave gone greater lengths than was ex- 
pected. 

_ Notwithstanding theimpedimentsthrown 
inact way, we shall put the troops 
aie Cover to-morrow, except the two 

Biments from Quebec, who must remain 
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in their transports five or six days longer. 
—A considerable quantity of flour was 
stopped for a time in Maryland, upon in- 
formation that it was for the use of the 
troops at Boston, but it is arrived, and we 
have by various means got provisions suf- 
ficient to last the troops here about six 
months; and I hope, if itis found neces- 
sary, that we shall be able to procure fur- 
ther supplies. : 


Extract of a Letrer from the Hon. 
Governor Gage to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, December 1 5th, 
1774. 


The Scarborough arrived with your 
lordship’s dispatch of the 17th of October, 
No. 11, on the 3rd instant, and admiral 
Graves has consented to land al] the su- 
pernumerary marines, which, by report, 
may amount to above 400 men, as soon 
as all arrive and quarters are prepared, 
that major Pitcairne, who commands those 
marines, may have a better opportunity to 
form and discipline them, than if they re- 
mained on board their ships, where they 
are crowded. | 

Your lordship’s idea of disarming certain 
provinces, would doubtless be consistent 
with prudence and safety, but it neither is, 
or has been practicable without having re- 
course to force, and being master of the 
country. ; 

Nothing has been untried that could 
tend to hurt and terrify the mandamus 
counsellors to resign, who have withstood 
all threats against their persons and pro- | 
perties; but they are still obliged to take 
shelter with the troops; and I have judged 
what your lordship remarks, that in such a 
state, the taking any step by their advice 
would add no weight to the authority of 
government, but rather be an argument 
for disobedience; for that reason, I have 
avoided the assembling of them in council 
as much as possible. Iam to acknowledge 
the receipt of the royal mandamus for the 
admission of the gentlemen therein nomi- 
nated into the council; all the former 
counsellors stand firm, and deserve the 
greatest encouragement. 

I will not pretend to foresee to what 
degree they mean to extend the claims of 
this country; the congress has sent their 
conditions, on which they will condescend 
at present to keep up any commercial 
connection with the mother country ; but 
] judged from the movements of the peo- 
ple here, that they had designs to carry 
matters further without delaying them, 
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and to pursue measures which other pro- 
vinces would not adopt. I have‘ taken 
notice in former letters of expresses going 
frequently from this provincial congress to 
Philadelphia; of the committee’s forbidding 
people to work for the troops or to supply 
them with materials and necessaries for 
their quarters, committing insults, and 
destroying bricks and straw comng from 
the country. All these proceedings ap- 
peared to be carried on systematically, 
and to have some concealed design, which 
could be no other than to oblige the troops 
to force their quarters upon the inhabitants, 
or shew their resentment in some shape, 
that might afford a pretence to cry out 
against military oppression, to alarm the 
continent, and obtain assistance from the 
congress; and as there was a suspicion of 
their project, precautions were taken to 
defeat it. ' 

Ihave no doubt that the aim of the hot 
leaders here has been to have a body of 
troops in pay, and under their direction, 
and to persuade the other colonies to con- 
tribute towards the expence: but not suc- 
ceeding in that attempt, that they have 
next tried, in this provincial congress, to 
usurp the government entirely, as the 
surest means to procure both money and 
troops by their own authority. This is 
pretty apparent from some of their resolves, 
as well as from what has fallen from some 
of the members of the congress, but they 
have not yet been able to bring the majo- 
rity into their schemes, and I don’t find 
that their new treasurer has had any 
money paid into his hands. I transmit 
your lordship the publications of this 
congress since my last, and you will see 
that it is now dissolved, and that another 
is to be chosen in February, when the 
chiefs will probably try to get members 
more inclined to serve their ends. Their 
violence terrified many of their party who 
have given assistance to preserve peace 
and quiet, by which people have had time 
to cool and hearken more to reason, but I 
do not infer that they are more inclined 
to receive the new laws, or that a little 
matter would not raise them again. But 
people who have been mal-treated for their 
attachments to government, have recover- 
ed themselves ‘during the calm, and in 
several places have associated for their 
mutual defence. I have been given to 
hope great good effects from these associa- 
tions, which I have taken pains to promote, 
though I confess that I expect the associa- 
tore will be composed only. of former pro- 
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testers and addressers, who have stood 
forth for a time, but overwhelmed by su- 
perior numbers, have been forced to 
recant. 
Moderation has been proscribed from 
this country, and their correspondents ap- 
rto have advised them against conci- 
iatory measures, but to fly to extremities, 
I enclose your lordship a printed extract 
of a letter, the contents of which was 
spread abroad before the publication, and 
is said publicly to have been written by a 
peta remarkable for his correspon- 
ence with this country. More of the 
same tenor have been written, particularly 
one in September, it is said, by the same 
person, to the late speaker, wherein, I am 
told, he extols their wisdom in procuring 
a general congress, and disappointing the 
views of administration to divide the colo- 
nies, and recommends union and the most 
vigorous proceedings, as the surest means 
to overcome the mother country. From 
the difficulty to procure materials, which 
few would venture to supply, although the 
barrack master general exerted himself 
remarkably, there was no possibility to get 
all the troops in quarters so soon as we 
wished, and the regiments from Quebec 
were obliged to stay in the transports till 
about ten days ago, when the whole was 
under cover. 


Extract of a Letter from Captain Wal- 
_- Jace to Vice Admiral Greaves, dated 
on board his Majesty’s ship, Rose, at 
Newport, Rhode Island, 12th Decs 
1774. 


Yesterday I arrived in this port, with 
his Majesty’s ship under my command, 
from New London and a cruize, of which 
I had the honour to acquaint you the 8th 
instant. Since my absence from this 
ee I find the inhabitants (they say 

ere of Providence) have seized upon the 
King’s cannon, that was upon Fort Island, 
consisting of six 24 pounders, eighteen 18 
pounders, fourteen 6 pounders, and six & 
pounce (the latter they say formerly 

elonged to a province sloop they had 
here) and conveyed them to Providence. 
A procedure so extraordinary, caused me 
to wait upon the governor, to enquire of 
him, for your information, why such a 
step had been taken ; he very frankly told 
me they had done it to prevent their fall- 
ing into the hands of the King, or any of 
his servants ; and that they meant to make 
use of them to defend themselves against 
any power that shall offer to molest them. 
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I then mentioned, if, in the course of car- 
rying on the King’s service here, I should 
ask assistance, whether I might expect any 
from him, or any others in the govern- 
ment? He answered as to himself he had 
no power, and in respect to any other part 
of the government, I should meet with 
nothing but opposition anc difficulty. So 
much from governor Wanton. Then I 
endeavoured to get the best information 
of what they were at from other quarters, 
and iacloeed I send it to you, among some 
of their votes you will find they intend to 
procure- powder and ball, and military 
ai of all kinds, whenever they can get 


Extract of a Letrer from Governor 
Wentworth to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated New Hampshire, 8th of 
June, 1774. 


In my letter, No. 59, I had the honour 
to write your lordship, that the general 
assembly of this province stood prorogued 
tothe 10th of May, at which time the 
met and proceeded upon business, I too 
great pains to prevail on them not to enter 
into any extra provincial measures, yet 
one of the members for Portsmouth read 
in his place the inclosed letter, No. 1, to 
the committee of correspondence of Ports- 
mouth, but the house then declined con- 
sidering it. On Friday, 27th of May, 
it was moved to appoint committees of 
Correspondence, and, after a warm debate, 
carried by a majority of two only: the 
next morning it was reconsidered, and 
carried by a majority of one only, and 
passed. Immediately after this, the sup- 
ply bill was passed and sent up to the 
Council, being withheld, as I imagine, for 
time to effect the other measure. I di- 
rectly adjourned the assembly, and kept 
them under short adjournments till this 
day, in hopes to obtain a suspension of 
these votes; but finding there were two 
letters in town for the Speaker, which, 
some of those who were most active, said, 
Were to appoint a congress of the colo- 
nies, I considered it to be improper to 
admit their proceedings, and therefore 
immediately put an end to the committees, 
(who have not as yet wrote or acted) and 
to the assembly, by a dissolution in a mes- 
sage cautiously expressed, in such general 
terms, as to prevent any misrepresenta- 
tons. This mode of dissolution after 
such short adjournments, which are at- 
‘ended by few members, precluded any 
Meeting of those persons to centrive un- 
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desirable measures, or pursue those in 
their private capacity, that were attenspt- 
ed as an assembly, which has extremely 
disconcerted, and I hope will counteract 
the efforts of those that strive to lead this 
province into combinations with the Mas- 
sachuset’s Bay. Before the dissolution, 
all the usual and necessary business of 
the province was completed. That no de- 

triment can arise from my delaying to call 
an assembly, in expectation that a few 
weeks will convince those who may be 
members, of the imprudence and error of 
measures, that tend to weaken or subvert 
the subordination of the colonies. 


Extract of a Letrer from Governor 
Wentworth to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated New Hampshire, 4th 
July, 1774. | 


On the 25th of June, at night, arrived 
here the Grosvenor mast ship, from Lon- 
don, with 27 chests of Bohea tea, con- 
signed to a merchant in Portsmouth; 
some time before the arrival of the ship, 
it was reported that a quantity of Bohea 
tea was expected. Hereupon I took ef- 
fectual precautions to counteract the uni- 
versal disquiet of America, from contra- 
vening the acts of parliament in this in- 
stance, or destroying the property. By © 
my desire the consignee wrote a letter to 
the master of the ship, with directions 
how to proceed on his arrival. This let. 
ter I gave to captain Cockran of his Ma- 
jesty’s castle William and Mary, who ef- 
fected my orders in delivering it at sea. 
The 26th being Sunday, nothing was 
done. On the 27th the master and mer- 
chant went early to the; custom-house, 
and entered the ship and cargo. _ At noon- 
day the ship’s boats came to the wharf 
with 27 chests of tea, carts were prepared, 
and the tea immediately carried to the 
custom-house, and there stored, before 
any people could assemble to obstruct it. 
The town not suspecting any movement 
until my return ‘ee Dover, about ten 
miles off, where I purposely staid during 
this first operation to secure this event, 
which I foresaw would be carried quietly, 
by withdrawing suspicion, having cone 
fided my plan to proper magistrates, who 
I knew would not be disappointed. In 
the afternoon a town mecting :was con- 
vened upon the occasion. I came into 
town and passed on horseback through the 
concourse, who treated*me with their 
usual kindness and respect. At the'meet- 
ing, it was represented to the people, that 
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the tea being now lodged in the custom- 
house, the question was totally changed, 
that nothing could be done, but by con- 
sent of and agreement with the merchant. 
The meeting proceeded with coolness and 
temper beyond almost my hope. It 
was proposed that a committee should be 
chose, and invested with powers to 
treat with the merchant. In tlis com- 
mittee of eleven, were many principal 

entlemen, discreet men, who I knew 

etested every idea of violating pro- 

rty: men disposed to prevent mis- 
chiefs. The town also chose a guard of 
freeholders, to protect and defend the 
custom-house and the tea from any at- 
tempt or interruption, which being sin- 
cerely intended, was faithfully executed. 
On the 28th the consignee accepted and 
agreed to the proposals of the committee, 
to export the tea to any market he chose, 
upon condition the town would reship and 
protect it, while in the harbour. This they 
gladly acceded to, and the town upon 
adjournment confirmed the proceedings ; 
accordingly the committee and the con- 
signee together were at the custom-hvuse, 
where the duty was openly and regularly 
paid, and the tea again carted through 
the streets publicly in the day time, with- 
out noise, tumult or insult. About 9 
p- m. three overheated mariners (two of 
them strangers) endeavoured to excite a 
mob, to destroy the tea and vessel hired 
to export it. Whereupon I sent for co- 
lonel Fenton, who gathered a few gentle- 


_men, repaired to the vessel, and with. 


laudable spirit and prudence they person- 
ally guarded both vessel and cargo in 
safety till the next morning. On the 
29th a. m. the comptroller of the customs 
informed me, that these mariners had got 
drums, and were assembling thoughtless 
people to destroy the tea and sloop. At 
the same time I received a letter, from the 
consignee, desiring my aid and assistance, 
to take possession of the sloop and cargo. 
Hereupon I directed the sheriff instantly 
to summon the council, and every magis- 
_ frate and peace officer to meet me forth- 
with on the wharf where the vessel lay, 
determining to disperse any riotous at- 
tempts, and order the vessel to the castle: 
while I was going out on this my duty, a 
messenger came to tell me that some ma- 
istrates and two of the -council, Mr. 
arner and Mr. Rindge, who happened to 
be inthe way, hearing the noise, hadrepaired 
to the place, and, with many other free- 
holders, silenced the drums, and prevailed 
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on the people to disperse without any out- 
rage. At this time I received a second 
letter from the consignee, to the same 
purport as the first. 1 lost no time io 
writing an order to captain Cochran, im- 
mediately to take possession, defend, pro- 
tect, and safely deliver tlie said vessel and 
cargo to the merchant, or to his orders ; 
and the slieriff, John Parker, esq. to take 
command of the castle in his absence. In 
the evening, about half past 6, observing 
the wind to be contrary, I dispatched a 
second order to captain Cochran, still to 
continue in the orders of the morning. 
These orders were directly carried into 
effect, with a prudence and firmness that 
does honour to both the officers. On the 
30th, the owner of the sloop, the master, 
and the supercargo, to whose care the 
consignee committed the tea, came on 
board, with proper custom-house clear- 
ances, and authority from the consignee. 
Captain Cochran examined the 27 chests 
of tea, found them perfectly safe, and in 
good order; desired the three last men- 
tioned persons to examine the same, which 
they did, and then received both vessel 
and cargo into their possession, and forth- 
with sailed for Halitax. Mr. Parker, the 
sheriff, and captain Cochran, returned to 
their respective duties, and have made re- 
turn of their doings, on my orders. Dur- 
ing these these transactions, I told the col- 
lector and comptroller, also the consignee, 
that if they wanted any aid or assistance, 
or were apprehensive of danger, I was 
ready, whenever they would apply to me, 
and would not only issue orders, but in 
person defend them; that ] was confident, 
the magistrates and freeholders would not 
desert me: but they would not apply, de-~ 
claring they then apprehended no danger. 


Copy of a Letrer from Governor Went- 
worth to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated New Hampshire, the 6th of 
July, 1774. 


May it please your lordship; upon 
hearing the committee of correspondence, 
chosen by the late assembly of this pro- 
vince, had issued letters to those members, 
to meet this day in the representatives 
chamber in Portsmouth, there to delibe- 
rate and act, particularly to chuse dele- 
gates for a general American congress, 
and that some of the said persons were 
convened, I have considered. it to be my 
duty to his Majesty tq use my endeavours 
to disperse and separate s0 illegal and une 
warrantable an attempt. I bave therefare 
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convened his Majesty’s eouncil, ordered {| 120 guineas, which was paid into the 


the sheriff to attend me, and requiring 
their attendance on me, I went into the 
room, and immediately read the inclosed 
speech tothem; afterwards I directed the 
sheritt to make open proclamation, for all 
persons to disperse and keep the King’s 
peace, which was done before they had 
entered on any business, and J expect will 
be obeved, as this letter must be forwarded 
by express 66 miles to Boston, and reach 
there to. night, in hopes to save conveyance 
by admiral Montague. I have, &c. 

J. WENTWORTH. 


Extract of a LETTER from the Hon. 
Governor Wentworth, to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, dated New Hampshire, 
13th July, 1774. 


The convention mentioned in my dis- 
patch, No: 63, immediately dispersed, 
without attempting to enter into any mea- 
sures. ‘Those gentlemen with some others 
dined at a tavern, and there in private 
agreed to recommend to the several pa- 
rishes in the province, that they choose 

rsons to meet at Exeter on the 2]st 
instant, for the purpose of appointing dele- 
gates to attend, and be part of an Ame- 
rican congress, intended to assemble the 
Ist of September next, in Pennsylvania or 
-New Jerscy. The towns were desired to 
collect voluntarily, and send by their 
agents to Exeter, certain sums of money 
in proportion to their province tax, 
amounting to 300/. sterling, to pay the de- 
legates. It was also recommended to the 
parishes, that the 14th instant be observed 
as a day of fasting and prayer. It is yet 
uncertain how far these requisitions will 
be complied with, but 1 am apt to believe 
the spirit of enthusiasm, which generally 
prevails through the colonies, will create 
an obedience that reason or religion would 
fail to procure. 


Extract of a Letter from Governor 
Wentworth to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated New Hampshire, Au- 
gust 29th, 1774. 


Since my letter, No. 64, the conven- 
tion of persons chosen by many towns, in 
consequence of the invitation in that Ictter 
referred to, met at Exeter, and elected 
colonel Folsom and major Sullivan to be 
delegates for this province, at the con- 
gress to be held in Philadelphia, on the 
first day of Septembernext. I am inform- 
ed that this convention collected and 
brought from their respective towns, about 
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hands of Juhn Giddinge, esq. (who they 
elected treasurer) to defray the expence 
meurred by the delegates aforenamed, 
who set off on their journey to Philadel- 
phia, on the 10th instant. 

The committee of correspondence elect 
ed by the late assembly, and of course 
dissolved with them, wrote circular letters 
to all the towns in this province. Some 
few towns generally subscribed, many 
others totally rejected it. The committee 
appear conscious that their powers (if any 
they ever had) ceased with the assembly 
that elected them, for they do not date the 
day of the month, because it succeeded the 
dissolution; it is certain they had not 
acted nor even met together before that. 

I think this province is much more 
moderate than any other to the southward, 
although the spirit of enthusiasm is spread, 
and requires the utmost vigilance and pru- 
dence to restrain it from violent excess. 
The inhabitants have now alnaost univer- 
sally discontinued the use of Bohea tea, 
and I apprehend will entirely, within three 
months of this date. 7 

The town clerk of Boston, who is said 
to be a zealous leader of the popular op- 
position, has been in this town about a 
week, immediately appears a publication 
in the New Hampshire Gazette, recom- 
mending donations for Boston, which has 
been followed by a notification to convene 
in town meeting ‘to grant relief to the 
poor of the town of Boston,” on the 12th 
of September. It is probable no town 
grant will be made, and the meeting issue 
in appointing a committee to receive and 
transmit voluntary donations, which I be- 
lieve will not afford much comfort to them 
or greatly credit the charitable munificence 
of these town meetings ; grants are always 
and ever will be greater on popular pre- 
tences than private subscriptions, because 
those that vote in public, pay by far the 
least part of the grant; as is ever the case - 
with select men, who having power over 
the apportionment of rates, probably do 
not exercise it to their own detriment, and 
thence more easily join in facilitating and 
augmenting such gifts, which, from the - 
nature of the office, they have great influ- 
ence upon. It is greatly to be wished, 
that gentlemen of property, experience 
and education, could be persuaded to ac- 
cept the office of select-men ; but it is im- 
practicable; if they are disinterested, and 
without other views than the public good, 
it is a very laborious and unprofitable em- 
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ployment: and as I have nothing in my 
power, whereby to reward such good men, 
they all decline, and the interior regula- 
tion of the capital falls into the hands of 
‘those who can submit to make it worth 
their attention. J. WENTWORTH. 


Extract of a Letrer from Governo 
Wentworth to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated New Hampshire, 13th 
September, 11774. 


On the 8th instant, about sun-set, ar- 
rived in the port of Piscataqua the Fox 
- mast ship, having on board 30 chests of 
Bohea tea, consigned to Mr. Edward Parry 
ef this town. Previous to this arrival it 
had been reported that such an event was 
expected: I therefore early instructed 
captain Cochran of his Majesty’s castle 
. William and Mary, in this province, to 
render all the aid and assistance in his 

ower upon the first application. Accord- 
ingly captain Cochran, always indefatiga- 
ble in his duty, went off to the ship while 
at sea and proffered his service. Some few 
days before this arrival letters were re- 
ceived from London, mentioning the ship- 
ping of the tea to sundry persons, whence 
it became very public. k ship last week 
arrived from Salem with a quantity of tea 
on board, also confirmed the expectation 
of the like here. These things, added to a 
report from Salem that the people would 
not admit the tea to be landed, entered, or 
pay the duty there, and the enthusiastic 
spirit of that province, daily gaining 

round both there and here, notwithstand- 
ing my utmost efforts and vigilance, ren- 
dered the event of this importation more 
precarious than the former, and raised al- 
most insurmountable obstacles against its 
preservation. ce. 

As soon as it was generally known that 
tea was arrived here, the disquiet broke 
forth among the populace, and at a quarter 

ast ten at night I received a letter from 

r. Parry, ‘afoeniing me of his windows 
. being broken by a mob, and desiring pro- 
tection. At half past ten I sent Mr. 
M‘Donah, my private secretary, and my 
brother, who happened to be at my house, 
to enquire of Mr. Parry what was neces- 
-sary, and, if any danger, to offer him the 
alee aaa of my house, which they did ; 

ut the attempted mob having subsided, 
he saw there was no danger, and remained 

uietly and safely in his own lodgings. At 
three quarters past 9 a. um. of the 9th in- 
stant, Mr. Parry brought me a petition to 


the governor and council, praying the pro- 
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tection of government, whereupon I con- 
vened the council within an hour, and re- 
ceived advice from them to call in the jus- 
tices that were in town, and require their 
execution of their duty, which they, with 
laudable prudence and firmness imme- 
diately proceeded upon, and with desirable 
success. 

Mr. Parry and captain Norman were in- 
formed of these proceedings, and by me 
told at the council board, that the go- 
vernor, council, and magistrates, would, 
upon the least notice, support and protect 
them and their property, and that we 
should all be in readiness. At 6 Pp. M. I 
adjourned till nine next morning, and sent 
for the chicf justice, sheriff, and attorney 
general, from Exeter, where the superior 
was and is yet sitting. Also for Mr. Gild- 
man and Waldron from Exeter and Dover, 
to make a full council. That nothing might 
be wanting to execute the law, and pre- 
serve the public peace, the council sat ti 
two; and no further applicatian made nor 
any appearance of rtot or violence what- 
ever. I proposed to the council to con- 
sider and advise me what further was need- 
ful to be done upon the petition ; this was 
referred to a committee to report upon, 
and I adjourned until the 12th instant. 

During this period, the town meetings 
were agitated. At length a committee 
were chosen to consult with Mr. Parry and 
the captain, who agreed to export the tea 
to Halifax, after being duly entered, and 

aying the duty. About 5 Pp. M. of 10th 
Mtr. Parry and captain Norman cameto me, 
and informed me of this agreement, and 
that they were obliged to the government 
for their protection, which they imagined | 
was no longer necessary on this occasion. 
However, I judged it prudent to meet the 
council on the adjournment, and to have 
the council convened again in. the after- 
noon, as there was a town meeting sitting, 
and I could not be certain of established 

uiet until that was over. The vessel with 
the tea sailed the 11th inst. with a fair 
wind, for Halifax, and the town is in peace. 

Notwithstanding, I can still have the 
pleasure to represent to yeur lordship that 
this province continues more moderate 
than any to’ the southward; yet, at the 
same time, truth requires me to suggest, 
that the union of the colonies in sentiment 
is not divided nor lost in New Hampshire, 
although they have hitherto been prevailed 
upon to abstain from acts of general vio- 
lence and outrage, and the laws have their 
course. How long it will remain 50 1s ime 
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possible to foresee; J confess much good 
may not reasonably be counted upon, while 
the unhappy distractions in the Masea- 
chuset’s Bay gain ground and spread with 
such violence as cannot but be extremely 
deplored by every considerate man. 


Extract of a Letter from Governor 
Wentworth to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated New Hampshire, 15th 
Nov. 1774. 


At an adjournment of a town meeting 


m Portsmouth, in October. last, 52 voters 
reconsidered a vote of 56 voters in a pre- 
vious meeting, ‘‘ not to grant the town 
moneys for a donation to Boston; but 
‘that a voluntary subscription be opened 
for that purpose.”? This lesser number 
granted 200%. proclamation money, which 
is near four times their province tax. 

They also proceeded to choose a com- 
mittee of 45 persons, chiefly out: of the 
number then present, who stile themselves, 
“a Committee of Ways and Means.” I 
hear one half the number refused to act. 
The remainder convened together, and 
prevailed on Mr. Wentworth, an old gen- 
tleman of 78 years, and lately extremely 
impaired by frequent epileptic fits, to be 
their chairman. General Gage having de- 
sired me to furnish some carpenters to 
build and prepare quarters for his Ma- 
Jesty’s troops in Boston, the carpenters 
there being withdrawn, and the service 
much distressed; I immediately engaged 
and sent him a party of able men, which 
arrived to the general, and are very use- 
ful. However, this committee considered 
it as very obnoxious, and chose a sub- 
committee from among their acting mem- 
bers, to draw up resolves relative to this 
matter, which I am informed they did, 
and were accordingly published in the 
inclosed New Hampshire Gazette, No. 
340, which excited the designed madness 
through the interior parts of the province, 
and solely gave rise to the proceedings at 
Rochester, as published in the Gazette, 
No. 942. Indeed, had not the Rochester 
Committee acted with great prudence, and 
Consented to call Mr. Austin before them, 
its greatly to be apprehended very es- 
sential outrages would have been com- 
mitted on his estate, and his person en- 
dangered through the violence of a de- 
laded populace. From these motives only 
Were those three gentlemen in Rochester 
Prevailed on to act in a business the whole 
o which they publicly disapproved, but 
had not power to suppress. During these 
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agitations captain Holland, by desire of 
brigadier general Robinson, had purchased 
some blankets for the army. The com- 
mittee forbad him to ship any, and he im- 
mediately sent them all to my house for 


safety, whence 1 directly shipped them for 


Boston, and they are safely delivered. In 
the counties of Hillsborough and Cheshire 


I have heard there have been several re- 


prehensible violences committed, under 
popular pretences of liberty; hitherto 
there has been no complaints made to 
me; nevertheless I took such measures, 
that, I am informed by the magistrates of 
those counties, the difficulties begin to 
subside. But I cannot flatter myself with 
any reasonable hopes of the legal esta- 
blishment of the powers of government in 
this province, until they are effectually 
restored in the Massachuset’s Bay. I have 
been successful in prevailing on soldiers 
deserted from the king’s troops at Boston, 
to return to their duty, through the 
spirited and prudent activity of major 

hompson, a militia officer of New Hamp- 
shire, whose management, the general 
writes me, promises further success. The 
town of Exeter have followed the ex- 
ample of Portsmouth, and ted 100/. 
to Boston, and I apprehend many other 
towns will do the like. 


Extract of a Letrer from Governor 
Wentworth to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, -dated New Hampshire, 2d 
December, 1774. . 


The forming a continental congress was 
so universally adopted by the other co- 
lonies, that it was impossible to prevent 


this province from joining therein, and 


accepting the measures recommended, 
which are received implicitly: so great is 
the present delusion, that most people re- 
ceive them as matters of obedience, not 
of considerate examination, whereon they 
may exercise their own judgment. Ac- 
cordingly on their first publication the 
acting part of the committee mentioned 
in my dispatch, No. 69, forbid an expor- 
tation of fifty sheep, the adventure of a 
ship-master, bound to the West-Indies, 
and caused him at some loss to dispose of 
his sheep, and unlade the provision made 
for them.—This day the provincial com- 
mittee nominated at Exeter by the elec- 
tors of the delegates to the congress, have 
published their mandate, for a general 
submission to the resolves of the congress, 


signed by their chairman, who was speaker 


in the late general assembly.—It is much 
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to be wished the colonics had pursucd the : rival of the packet as late as the 14th of 
mode of representation your lordship is ; April, had made known the plan of opera- 
pleased to mention. At present, 1 ap- | tion intended to bring Boston to a sense 
prehend, the respective assemblies will | of order and decency, so that on the ar- 
embrace the first hour of their meeting | rival of licut. general Gage the inhabitants 
formally to recognize all the proceedings | of that place will not be at a loss what 
of the congress, and if they should super- | they are to expect if they will prove re- 
add, it will not probably be less violent | fractory ; it is the opinion of many people 
than the example which will be their here that they wiil acknowledge their 
foundation. fault, pay for it, and endeavour to rein- 


E i state themselves into his Mujesty’s favour 
Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Go- ',° ee es 
aeneente Colden to the Earl of Dart. | DY 2 Proper submission. I wish it may be 


7... | the case, as there is no knowing how far 
i Gated. New: N Ory AUN NOs | he factious spirit of a few leading men 
i x) 


may Carry an inconsiderate multitude, who 
Captain Lockyer with the so long looked | have imbibe. the most romantic notions of 
for tea from the india Company arrived | independence and liberty, and there will 
at Sandy Hook on the 19th of last month. | not fail to be such papers propagated 
The ship came no farther up, and afew , amongst them in order to spirit them up. 
days after sailed from thence again for | The act of parliament relative to the port 
London with the tea on board. Neither | of Boston is already reprinted here with 
the captain nor any other made the least | such representations as may po-sibly an- 
application to me about the ship or her | swer that end. I take the liberty to in- 
cargo. The account of this affair pub- | close to your lordship one of those papers 
lished in the inclosed news-paper is as | handed about this town gratis. 
particular and full as any that I could pro- | 
cure.—In the same paper your lordship 
will find an account of some more violent 
proceedings against a parcel of tea im- 
ported by capt. Chambers, of the ship 
London, who arrived here while capt. 
Lockyer was in this place. As no appli- | 
cation was made to me by capt. Chambers, 
or any other, before or since this riotous 
event, I cannot give your lordship a better | 
account of it than is contained in the 
printed paper. It happened early in the 
evening, and though a pretty large num- 


Extract of a Letrer from Major General 
Haldimand to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated New York, Ist June, 1774. 


1 think it my duty to acquaint vour lord- 
ship with the apparent effect, which the 
late vigorous measures adopted by the par- 
liament of Great Britain have made on 
the minds of the people of this country ; 
the tew who entertained more loyal and 
liberal ideas of government, are now in- 
duced and encouraged to speak their 
minds with more freedom, and fear not to 
ber of spectators were assembled, the | disapprove the rash proceedings of their 
quarter where I reside and the greater | countrymen, blindly led by a few hot- 

art of the town was perfectly quiet. It | headed and designing men; this has ope- 
is said capt. Chambers drew the particu- | rated so far, as to prevent hitherto, the ef- 
far resentment of the people upon himself | fect of the resolution warmly urged by a 
by the duplicity of his conduct. Last | number of violent enthusiasts to shut up 
voyage he claimed applause here forbeing | their ports themselves both here and at 
the first who refused to take the India | Philadelphia, and to decline any importa- 
-Company’s tea on board his ship, and re- | tion trom Great Britain and Ireland, or 
ceived public thanks from the people of | exportation to any of the West-India 
this place for it—A few davs after gb- | islands, until the Act against the town of 
vernor Tryon went from hence, a small | Boston should he repealed—The more 
sloop loaded with Dutch tea, duck, &c. | timid amongst them, actuated by self-in- 
was seized by an otticer of the custom- | terest and common prudence, have joined 
house. She was taken in this port at noon ' the few who dared to stand forth against 
day, and secured without any tumult on | such outrageous and illegal combinations ; 
the occasion, in consequence of which the measure was 


; | rejected; but it is to be feared that the 
Extract of a Lerrer from Major General | cess 
Haldimand to the Earl of Dartmouth, De only Botner at prec vane 


ear | might break out a-new unless the mea- 
dated New York, 15th May, 1774. sures said to be adopted subsequent to the 
~ The accounts received before the ar- | Boston Port Bill. sguld prove sufficient 
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to restore the good order and harmony, so 
essential to Britain and her colonics, to 
assure the dependance of the latter on the 
kingdom of Great .Britain, and in time re- 
move the prejudices now subsisting. =| 


Extract of a Letter from Lieut. Go- 
vernor Colden to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated New York, Ist June, 

714. 


The act of parliament shutting up the 
port of Boston was brought to this place 
by a merchant vessel a few days before I 
received it from your lordship’s office. 
The Act was immediately published in all 
our news-papers, and was the subject of 
all conversation. I knew that people uni- 
versally in this colony had received such 
ideas of being taxed at the pleasure of 
parliament, that I was particularly anxious 
upon this occasion to discover the senti- 
ments of those who might have most in- 
fluence over others, and was assured by 
the gentlemen of the council, and others 
of weight in the city, that no means would 
be omitted to prevent the hot-headed 
peopie taking any measures that might 
endanger the peace and quiet of the co- 
lony. 

The men who at that time called them- 

selves the committee, who dictated, and 
acted in the name of the people, were 
many of them of the lower-rank, and all 
the warmest zealots of those called the 
sons of liberty. The more considerable 
merchants and citizens seldom or never 
appeared among them; but | believe were 
not displeused with the clamour and op- 
position that was shewn against internal 
taxation by parliament. 
- The priacipal inhabitants being now 
afraid that these hot-headed men might 
run the city into dangerous measures, ap- 
peared in a considerable body at the first 
meeting of the people after the Boston 
Port Act was published here. ‘They dis- 
solved the former committee, and ap- 
pointed a new one of 51 persons, in which 
care was taken to have a number of the 
most prudent and considerate people of 
the place, some of them have net before 
joined the public proceedings of the op- 
position, and were induced to appear in 
what they are sensible is an illegal cha- 
racter, from a consideration that if they 
did not, the business would be left in the 
same rasl, hands as before. 

Letters had been received from Boston 
with an invitation from that town to the 
sister colonies, immediately to come into 
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a resolution to refrain from any commerce 
with Great Britain and the West India 
islands, till the Act for shutting up the port 
of Boston was repealed. 

I am informed that the new committee 
in their answer to Boston, have given them 
no reason to expect that the merchants of 
this place will adopt so extravagant a mea- 
sure, and people with whom I converse 
assure me, that they think it cannot be 
brought about by the most zealous advo-; 
cates of opposition. As yet no resolutions 
have been taken by the people of this co-. 
lony, and the cool prudent men will en- 
deavour to keep measures in suspense till 
they have an opportunity of adopting the. 
best. Jam told they have proposed that. 
the colonies be invited to send deputies to 
meet together, in order to petition the 
King for redress of grievances, and delibe- 
rate upon some plan whereby the jealou- 
sies between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies may be removed. It is allowed by: 
the intelligent among them, that these as- 
semblies of the people without authority 
of government are illegal, and may ‘be 


dangerous, but they deny that thry are 


unconstitutional when a national grievance 
cannot otherwise be removed. What re- 
solutions will be taken 1 cannot yet say. 
The government of this province has no 


| coercive power over these assemblies of 


the people, but the authority of the ma- 
gistrates in all other cases is submitted to 
as usual, ) 


Letter from Lieut. Governor Colden 
to the Karl of Dartmouth, dated New 
York, Gth July, 1774. 


In my letter of June Ist, I informed 
your lordship, that the people of this eity 
had chosen a committee of 51 persons to 
correspond with the sister colonies, on the 
present political attairs; that many of this 
committee were of the most considerable 
merchants, and men of cool tempers, who 
would endeavour to avoid all extravagant 
and dangerous measures. They have had 
a continual struggle with those of a diffe- 
rent disposition, and having for several 
weeks succeeded in suspending any reso- 
lutions, [ was in hopes they would have 
maintained the only conduct which can 
excuse them. but accounts repeatedly 
coming to hand from different parts of the 
continent, of the appointment of deputies 
to meet in a general congress, this mea- 
sure was so strenuously pushed, that it 
was carried in the committee of 51 on 
Monday last, and five persons were named 
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for the deputies from this province; the 
persons named are, James Duane, and 
John Jay, two eminent lawyers, Isaac 
Low, Philip Livingston, and John Alsop, 
merchants. I am told a violent effort 
was made in the committee to have John 
Scott, an eminent lawyer, and Alexander 
M’ Dougle, named in place of Jay and Al- 
sop ; it is said the people are to be invited 
to meet on Thursday, to approve of the 
deputies named by the committee. These 
transactions are dangerous, my lord, and 
illegal, but by what means shall govern- 
ment prevent them? An attempt by the 
power of the civil magistrate would only 
shew their weakness, and it is not easy to 
say upon what foundation a military aid 
should be called in; such a measure would 
involve us in troubles, which it is thought 
much more prudent to avoid; and to shun 
all extremes, while it is yet possible, 
things may take a favourable turn. The 
purpose of the congress, it is said, is to 
petition for a redress of grievances, and to 
consider of a plan for settling the contro- 
versy with Great Britain. But no instruc- 
tions for the deputies have yet appeared 
that I know of. : 

The present political zeal and phrenzy 
is almost entirely confined to the city of 
New York, the people in the counties are 
no ways disposed to become active, or to 
bear any part in what is proposed by the 
citizens. 1 am told all the counties but 
one, have declined an invitation sent to 
them from New York, to appoint commit- 
tees of correspondence. This province is 
every where, my lord, except in the city 
of New York, perfectly quiet and in good 
erder, and in New York a much greater 
freedom of speech prevails now than has 
done heretofore. ka opposition has been 
declared to the vile practice of exhibiting 
effigies, which I hope will prevent it for 
the future. 


Extract of a Letrer from Lieut. Go- 
vernor Colden to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated New York, 2d August, 
“1774. . 


in my letter No. 3, I submitted to your 
lordship my opinion, that government 
here cannot prevent the frequent meetings 
of the people, which have become com- 
mon every where; and I am now con- 
vinced, that if government had interfered, 
the most violent men would have gained 
great advantage, and would have prevent- 
ed the acquiescence in the nomination of 
moderate men, which has now taken place 


rics 


to meet at the general congress of deputies 
from all the colonies, proposed to be held 
at Philadelphia next month. ~ 

The meeting of the delegates, I am of 
opinion cannot be prevented ; if they pur- 
sue only such prudent measures as are 
calculated to remove the destructive dis- 
sentions which subsist between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies, the meeting though 
illegal, it may be hoped, will produce some 
good. 

Great pains have been taken in the se- 
veral counties of this province to induce 
the people to enter into resolves, and to 
send committees to join the city committee, 
but they have only prevailed in Suffolk 
county, in the east end of Long Island, 
which was settled from Connecticut, and 
the inhabitants still retain great similarity 
of manners and sentiments. 

From a view of the numerous resolves of 
the people in all the colonies, which appear 
in every news-paper, your lordship might 
be led to think a stupid fatal hardiness in- 
toxicated the whole. But there are every 
where many people who are seriously alarm- 
ed at the critical posture of the contention 
between Great Britain and her colonies; 
they look forward with the deepest anxiety, 
and would rejoice in any prudent plan for 
restoring harmony and security. Could 
it be thought consistent with the wisdom 
of parliament to lay aside the right of 
raising money on the subjects in America, | 
and in lieu thereof, that the several Ame- 
rican assemblies should grant and secure 
to the crown a sufficient and permanent 
supply to pay all the officers and ordinary 
expences of government, they are of opi- 
nion this would be a ground-work upon 
which a happy reconciliation might be 
effected; the dependance of the colonies 
on Great Britain secured, government 
maintained, and this destructive contest 
amicably terminated. For this purpose 
they hope an address to his Majesty will 
be formed at the general congress. 


Extract of a Letrer from Lieutenant | 
Governor Colden tothe Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated New York, 7th Septem- 
ber, 1774. 


The destruction of captain Chambers’s 
tea was so unexpected and sudden, that 
no measures could be previously thought 
of to prevent it. 

Afterwards the gentlemen of nee 
and principal merchants attended the 
meetings of the populace, when called to- 
gether by their former demagogues, who 
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thereby have lost their influence, and are 
neglected. The populaceare now directed 
by men of different principles, and who 
have much at stake. Many papers have 
been published in this city to expose the 
measures which had been proposed by 
the former demagogues in opposition to 
government. Men now speak and publish 
sentiments in favour of government, and 
argue upon the -political subjects of the 
times, with much greater freedom and se- 
curity than has been known here for some 
years past, which I hope is a sign that the 
licentious spirit which has governed the 
people to their great disgrace is checked ; 
we have no more burning of effigies, or 
putting cut-throat papers under people’s 
doors. 

I hope I am not deceived in thinking 
that the people of this province will cau- 
tiously avoid giving any new offence to 
the parliament, but great numbers are so 
fluctuating, that some unexpected incident 
may produce bad effects. 

The five gentlemen whom I formerly 
informed your lordship were appointed by 
this city to be their delegates at the gene- 
ral congress, went to Philadelphia, the 
place of meeting, last week. Seven coun- 
tes of this province, neither appointed 
delegates for themselves, nor concurred in 
the chuice made by the city; and two 
counties have sent delegates of their own. 
! found the city ‘delegates were embar- 
rassed by this dissention of the people. 


Extract of a LetreR from Lieut. Gover- 
nor Colden to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated New York, 5th Octo- 
ber, 1774. 


_ By my letter of the 7th Sept., your 
lordship ‘would find I entertained hopes 
that the people of this province would 
adopt moderate measures, and avoid giving 
any new offence to the parliament. I 
new such were the sentiments of the far- 
mers and country people in general, who 
€ a great majority of the inhabitants. 

A great deal of pains has been taken to 
sale the counties to choose delegates 
or the congress, or to adopt those sent by 
this city. Several of the counties have 
ere to be concerned in the measure. 
0 Queen’s county, where Ihave a house, 
and reside the summer season, six persons 
© not been got to meet for the purpose ; 
tod the inhabitants remain firm in their 
resolution not to join in the congress. In 
* Counties that have joined in the mea- 
“ures of the city, I am ‘informed the busi- 
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ness has been done by a very few persons, 
who took upon themselves to act for the 
freeholders. A gentleman who was pre- 
sent when the delegates were chosen in 
Orange county, says there were not twenty 
persons at the meeting, though there are 
above a thousand freeholders in that 
county; and I am told the case was simi- 
lar in other counties that are said to have 
joined in the congress. 

The violent men in this city who lost 
the lead among the people when the com 
mittee of 51 were appointed, as mentioned 
in my former letters to your lordship, 
hoped they had got an opportunity to 
regain their importance, and to throw the 
city into confusion on occasion of orders 
which were received by some of our mer- 
chants to furnish articles wanted by the 
aia at Boston. These violent men last 
week called a meeting of the citizens, 
which few but the lower class of people 
attended, and not a great many of them; 
yet they had the impudence to send a com- 
mittee to the merchants who were engaged 


in supplying the articles wanted by the © 


army at Boston, with a very impertinent 
message, and endeavoured to deter them 
and all others from furnishing the army 
and transports with any thing whatever. 
These manceuvres occasioned some bustle 
among the people for a few days, and ob- 
liged the committee of 51 to desire a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants on Friday last, when 
a large body of the principal nee and 
merchants appeared, and declared, that 
those who had taken upon them to threaten 
the merchants had acted without any au- 
thority from the public, and that they 
highly disappreved of their conduct; which 
has once more silenced the turbulent fac- 
tious few, who are never easy when the 
people are quiet and orderly.. The mer- 
chants now go On completing their orders 
without farther interruption. 

It is my duty to give your lordship the 
best information I am able of the disposi- 
tion of the people of this province. With 


this view 1 mention the most material: 


transactionsamongthem. It is extremely 


difficult at such times to give an opinion 


of what may happen. The most trifling 
unforeseen incident may produce the 
greatest events. I have already said, my 
lord, that I am well assured almost the 
whole inhabitants in the counties wish for 
moderate measures; they think the dis- 
pute with Great Britain is carried far 
enough, and abhor the thoughts of push- 
ing it to desperate lengths. In the city 
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a large majority of the people wish-that a 
non-importation agreement may not be 
proposed, and were very much surprised 
‘on finding that such a measure would pro- 
bably be resolved on by the congress. 
have some hopes that our merchants will 
avoid a non-importation agreement, even 
if proposed by the congress. I am certain 
‘a majority of the most considerable are 


convinced it is a wrong measure, and wish . 
not to come into it, but whether they will | 


have resolution enough to oppose the sen- 
timents of all the other colonies, can only 


be known when they are put to the trial. 
The speeches in parliament, and other | 


| 
| 


inflammatory papers published in Lon- 
-don, and reprinted in America, make the 
worst impression on the minds of the peo- 
‘ple. They are opposed in this place by 
publishing more papers in favour of admi- 
nistration, and against measures which 
-moust be offensive to parliament, than in all 
the other colonies put together. 


vernor Colden to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth; dated New York, 2nd No- 


vember, 1774. — 


The congress at Philadelphia broke up 
Jast week. They have published an ex- 
tract of their proceedings, of which I in- 
close your lordship a copy. It was re- 
ceived in this place only two days ago, so 
that there has not been time to discover 
the general sentiments of the people upon 
it. It is certain, that the measures of the 
congress do not meet with rapid applause 
there, but on the contrary the people, even 
in the city, appear to be rather dissatisfied. 
They continue, so far as I can discover, 
averse to all violent and irritating mea- 
sures. The merchants seem to disrelish 
the non-importation association, and if I 
am not very much deceived, the farmers 
will not bear the non-exportation; but at 
present itis impossible to say with cer- 
tainty what steps the people will take in 
consequence of what has been advised and 
determined by the congress. 

I think I may continue to assure your 
lordship, that a great majority in this pro- 
vince are very far from approving of the 


extravagant and dangerous measures of | 


the New England governments, that they 
abhor the thoughts of a civil war, and de- 
sire nothing so much as to have an end 
put to this unhappy dispute with the mo- 
ther country. 

Our assembly have not met for some 
years past till after the Christmas holi- 


l 


I! 
| The merchants are at present endeavour- 
ing to sift out each other’s sentiments 
upon the association proposed by the con- 


t 


Extract of,a Letrer from Lieut. Go- 
l 
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days. Before that time I will endeavour 
to learn, whether 1 may expect that they 
will propose conciliatory measures. 
Nothing material has happencd in this 
place since my last letter to your lordship. 


Papers relating to the 


gress; a certain sign, I take it, that they 
wish to avoid it, About ethty artificers 
went from hence with general Haldimand 
to work on the barracks there; and last 


week iron .pots and stores were shipped 


fur the use of the troops at Boston, with- 
out an attempt being made to prevent it. 


Extract of a Letrer from Lieut. Go* 
vernor Colden to the Earl of Dart: 
mouth, dated New York, 7th De- 
cember, 1774. ; 


Notwithstanding the business which at 
this time agitates America, is such, that 
we continually expect some event of great 
importance, what has occurred in this 

rovince since my letter of the 2nd of 
ovember, has not been very material. 

The first thing done here in conse- 
quence of the resolutions of the congress, 
was the dissolution of the committee of 
51, in order to chuse a new committee to 
carry the measures of the congress into 
effect, a day was appointed by advertise- 
ment, for chusing 60 persons to form this 
new committee. About 30 or 40 citizens 
appeared at the election, and chose the 
60 persons who had been previously named 
by the former committee ; I can no other- 
wise, my lord, account for the very small 
number of people who appeared on this 
ocvasion, than by supposing that the mea- 
sures of the congress are gencraliy disre- 
lished. | . 

‘Lhe non-importation association affects 
| the smugglers as well as the fair traders. 
' No tea is to be imported from any part of 
| the world, after the first of this month. The 
smugglers expect large quantities of Dutch 
tea, and insist that it shall be exempted 
from the effect of the association; others 
declare, that the fair traders shall not be 
the only sufferers. It is a dispute which I 
think may very probably defeat the asso- 
ciation. Several vessels are daily expected 
here with goods from England, and I am 
told ten or twelve at Philadelphia. It is 
however shocking to reflect, my lord, that 
| 
| 


smuggling is such a business among us, as 
to be publicly espoused by numbers, and 
more strenuously advocated than the legab 
trade. : : 
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In the present committee of this place 
there are several gentlemen of property, 
and who are esteemed to favour moderate 
and conciliatory measures. I was sur- 
prised to find such men joining with the 
committee whose design is to execute the 
plan of the congress. I have at length 
discovered that they act with a view to 
protect the city from the ravages of the 
mob. For this purpose they say, they are 
obliged at present to support the measures 
of the congress, that if they did not, the 
most dangerous men among us would take 
the lead; and under pretence of execut- 
ing the dictates of the congress, would 
immediately throw the city into the most 
perilous situation. That however consi- 
derable the numbers may be who disap- 
prove of violent riotous measures, yet the 
spirit of mobbing is so much abroad, it is 
in the power of a few people at any time 
to raise a mob; and that the gentlemen 
and men of property will not turn out to 
suppress them. 

I fear, my lord, there is too much truth 
in this representation. It is a dreadtul 
situation; if we are not rescued from it by 
the wisdom and firmness of parliament, 
the colonies must soon fall into distrac- 
tion, and every calamity annexed to a 
total annihilation of government. 

The assembly of this province stand 
prorogued to the 10th of January, and by 
the advice of the council summonses are 
issued for them to meet on that day. Many 
people think there is a probability that 
they will go upon conciliatory measures, 
and propose something that may be coun- 
tenanced by administration. The event is 
uncertain, but on such occasions I think | 
every thing is to be tried that may possibly 
avert the calamity which hangs over this . 
country. I do not apprehend there is any | 
danger that the assembly will make mat- i 
ters worse than they are. 

Several pieces have been published 
here, exposing the extravagant and dange- 
rous proceedings of the congress, and ad- 
vising the people to rely on the assembly, 
that they will take the most reasonable 
and constitutional means of restoring peace 
and harmony between Great Britain and 
this province. 


| 


Extract of a Letren from Governor 
Franklin to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated Burlington, 3tst May, 1774. 


Since my last I have received two cir- 
cular dispatches from Mr. Pownal, dated 
March 10th and April 6th, inclosing copies 
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of his Majesty’s Message to both Houses of 
parliament relative to the late disturbances 
in America; their resolution thereupon, 
and the act of parliament respecting tha 
port of Boston. The latter has been pub- 
lished in the usual manner, though the 
people in this colony are not concerned in 
carrying on any commerce with the pro« 
vince of Massachuset’s Bay. . 

It is dificult as yet to foresee what will 
be the consequence of the Boston Port 
Act; itseems.as if the merchants of Phila- 
delphia and New York, at their late meet- 
ings, were inclined to assist or co-operate 
with those of Boston in some degree, but 
not to carry matters so far as to enter into 
a general non-importation and exportation 
agreement, as was proposed to them b 
the town of Boston; however, I believe it 
may be depended upon, that many of the 
merchants, on a@ supposition that a non- 
importation agreement (so far as respects 
from Great Britain) will be certainly 
entered into by next autumn, have ordered 
a much greater quantity of goods than 
common to be sent out by the next fall 
ships from England. 

A congress of members of the several 
houses of assembly has becn proposed, in 
order to agree upon some measures on the 
present occasion; but whetlier this expe- 
dient will take place is as yet uncertain. 
The Virginia assembly some time ago ap- 
pointed a committee of correspondence, 
to correspond with all the other assem- 
blies on the continent, which example has 
been followed by every other house of re- 
presentatives: I was in hopes that the as- 


‘sembly of this province would not have 


gone into the measure; for though they 
met on the 10th of November, yet they 
avoided taking the matter into considera- 
tion, though frequently urged by some of 
the members, until the 8th February, and. 
then I believe they would not have gone 
into it, but that the assembly of New 
York had just before resolved to appoint 
such a committee, and they did not chuse 
to appear singular. 


Extract of a Letter from Governor 
Franklin to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated Burlington, 28th June, 1774. 


My lord; I have just received a copy 
of some resolves entered into at a meeting 
of a nuinber of treeholders and inhabitants 
of the county of Essex, in this province, 
on Saturday last, which I think it my duty 
to transmit to your lordship. The meeting 
was occasioned it seems by an advertise- 
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ment, requesting the attendance of the in- 
habitants on that day, and published in one 
of the New York papers, and signed by 
two gentlemen of the law who reside in 
that county. I have likewise had an appli- 
cation made to me by some of the mem- 
bers of the house of representatives, to 
call a meeting of the general assembly in 
August next, with which I have not, nor 
shajl not comply, as there is no public 
business of the province which can make 
such a meeting necessary. It seems now 
determined by several of the leading men 
in most, if not all the countics in this pro- 
vince, to endeavour to follow the example of 
the freeholders in Essex. Mectings of this 
nature there are no means of preventing, 
where the chief part of the inhabitants in- 
cline to attend them. I as yet doubt, 
however, whether they will agree to the 
general non-importation from Great Bri- 
tain, which has been recommended. Their 
principal aim seems to be to bring about a 
congress of deputies from all the colonies, 
as proposed by Virginia; and that that 
congress should not only apply to his Ma- 
jesty for the repeal of the Boston Port Act, 

ut endeavour to fall upon measures for 
accommodating the present differences 
between the two countries, and preventing 
the like in future. 


Letter from Deputy Governor Penn 
to the Earl of Dartmouth, dated Phi- 
ladelphia, 31st May, 1774. 


My lord; I take this opportunity of the 
packet to acquaint your lordship, that as 
soon as the people of Boston knew of the 
late act of parliament for shutting up that 
port, an express was dispatched from 
thence with the intelligence to this city, 
with a. proposal to concur with them in 
putting a total stop to the importing or 
exporting any kind of goods whatsoever, 
until the above Act should be repealed. | 

In consequence of this, a considerable 
number of merchants and others had a 
meeting, at a tavern in this city, where I 
understand the matter was taken into con- 
sideration and debated. The only resolu- 
tion that I can learn they came into was to 
prefer a petition to me, to convene the as- 
sembly on the occasion, and I am told a 
petition has been framed for that purpose, 
and is now handed about the town to be 
signed, and will be presented me in a few 
days. Should so affrontive an application 
be really made to me, your lordship may 
be assured I shall treat it as it deserves. 
I have however been informed, that the 


rise 
movers of this extraordinary measure, had 
not the most distant expectation of suc- 
ceeding in it, but that their real scheme 
was to gain time by it, to see what part 
the other colonies will take in so critical 
a conjuncture. Should any further steps 
be taken here that may be worthy your 
lordship’s information, I shall not fail im- 
mediately to communicate them. 

Ihave, &c. Joun Penn. 


Extract of a Lerrer from Deputy Go- 
vernor Penn to the Earl of Dart. 
mouth, dated Philadelphia, 5th July, 
1774. | 


My lord; in my last, of the Slst of 
May, Thad the honour to inform your 
lordship of my expectation, that a petition 
would be presented to me for calling the 
assembly. I have since received sucha 
petition, and herewith transmit you a copy 
of it, as also of my answer. In conse- 
quence of my refusal to call the assembly, 
there was a general meeting of the people 
of this city and county, which, I am in- 
formed, was not so full as might have been 
expected on such an occasion. 

Their proceedings I am only acquainted 
with by the newspapers, one of which I 
send your lordship, which contains the 
transactions of the day. The general tem- 
per of the people, as well here as in other 
parts of America, is very warm. They 
look upon the chastisement of Boston to 
be purposely rigorous, and held up by 
way of intimidation to all America; and, 
in short, that Boston is suffering in the 
common cause. Their delinquency in de- 
stroying the East India Company’s tea, is 
lost in the attention given to what ts here 
called the too severe punishment of shut- 
ting up the port, altering the constitution, 
and making an Act,as they term it, screen- 
ing the officers and soldiers for shedding 
American blood. Thé plan which seems 
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to be universally adopted, is the procuring 


a general congress, in order to state the 
rights, and represent the grievances of 
America to the throne; and to agree upon 
such measures as may be thought most 
likely to relieve Boston, and restore har- 
mony between Great Britain and the co- 
lonics, 

The measures generally talked of is the 
non-importation and non-exportation from 
and to England. Some are for making it 
general, and others for limiting it, but all 
for associating against the use of East In- 
dia goods of every kind, except salt-petre 
and spices. In the mean time, as great 
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numbers of people will be reduced to ab- 
solute indigence for want of their usual 
employment, collections are making here, 
ef in all other parts of America, for their 
relief. 


Extract of a Lerrer from Deputy Go- 
vernor Penn to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Philadelphia, 30th July, 
1774. 


My lord; I beg leave now to acquaint 
your lordship, that a meeting of deputies 
from the several counties of this pro- 
vince was held in this city on the 15th of 
this month, to consider of the most proper 
measures to be taken in the present difle- 
rences between Great Britain and the co- 
lonies. The principal business done at this 
convention was forming a set of resolves, 
and preparing a draught of instructions to 
their representatives, which they laid be- 
fore the assembly, and immediately after- 
wards published them. I herewith send 
your lordship the newspaper containing 
those resolves and instructions, as also the 
resolutions of the assembly thereupon, by 
which your lordship will perceive, that the 
steps taken by the assembly are rather a 
check than an encouragement to the pro- 
ceedings of the committee; and this I 
was well assured would be the case. I 
am with great respect, &c. JOHN PENN. 


Extract of a Letter from Deputy Go- 
vernor Penn to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Philadelphia, 5th Sep- 
tember, 1774. 


In my several letters of the $lst May 
and 4th July, I gave your lordship an ac- 
count of the temper and disposition of the 
people of America, with respect to the 
several Boston acts of parliament, and of 
the measures which I then understood 
were intended to be pursued. And ‘1 am 
now to inform your lordship, that deputies 
from the colonies ef Massachuset’s Bay, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, the three lower counties, Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, have met 
by appointment in this city, as the most 
central Sea and assembled this morning 
for the first time in general congress, as it 
¥ called, to consult on the proper means 
of obtaining relief from hardships which 
they suppose to be entailed on the colo- 
nies by those acts of parliament. It is said, 
that deputies are also expected from the 
colonies of North Carolina and Georgia, 
but they havenot yet made theirappearance. 
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-It is impossible to say what the result 
of their deliberations may be, but I shall 
not fail to inform your lordship of them 
by the very first opportunity that offers 
after they are known. I think it, how- 
ever, my indispensable duty to his Ma- 
jesty to acquaint your lordship, that, from 
the best intelligence I have been able to 
aaedy the resolution of opposing the 

oston Acts, and the parliamentary power 
of raising taxes in America for the purpose 
of a revenue, is In a great measure upi- 
versal throughout the colonies, and pos- 
sesses all ranks and conditions of people. 
They persuade themselves there is a 
formed design to enslave America; and 
though the Act for regulating the govern- 
ment of Canada does not immediately af- 
fect the other provinces, it is neverthe- 
less held up as an irrefragable argument 
of that intention. |General, however, as 
the resolution is to oppose, there is great 
diversity of opinions as to the proper modes 
of opposition. Some are said to be for 
remonstrance alone upon a state of griev- 
ances and claims. Others are for a general, 
and others again for a partial ncn-exporta- 
tion and non-importation, without any re- 
monstrance. ‘This perhaps may be the 
source of divisions which will not be easily 
got over. 


LetTER from Deputy Governor Penn to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, dated Phila- 
delphia, 3d October, 1774. 


My lord; since I had the honour to 
write to your lordship on the 6th of last 
month, the congress of deputies from the 
several colonies have continued sitting in 
this city ; but as they have agreed to keep 
all their proceedings secret, [ have it not 
as yet in my power to transmit to your 
lordship any account thereof, except what 
they themselves have published in the 
newspapers, which is comprized in three 
resolves. One of them is a request to the 
merchants in the several colonies not, to 
send any orders to Great Britain for goods, 
and to direct the execution of all orders 
already sent to be suspended, until the 
sense of the congress on the means to be 
taken for the preservation of the liberties 
of America be made public. The other 
two are expressive of their feelings for the 
sufferings of the people of Massachuset’s 
Bay; their approbation ofa set of resolves 
entered into by the delegates of the county 
of Suffolk in that province, and their opi- 
nion that the contributions from all the 
colonies for supplying the necessities of 
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the people of Boston, ought to be conti- 
mued as Jong as their occasions may re- 
quire. But as these resolves, as well as 
those of the county of Suffolk, are 
‘Anserted at large in the public papers, 
I beg leave to inclose two of the papers 
which contain them, and as soon as 
any further transactions of the  con- 
gress are made known, I shall not fail to 
communicate them to your lordship by 
the first opportunity. Ihave, &c. 
‘Joun Penn. 


LETTER from the Deputy Governor of 
Pennsylvania to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Philadelphia, 31st Oc- 
tober, 1774. 


My lord; I have the honour to ac- 
a your lordship that the congress of 
elegates from the several colonies dis- 
solved themselves on the 26th instant, and 
have just published. the principal part of 
their proceedings. I therefore take the 
earliest opportunity of transmitting you 
herewith two printed copies of them; and 
I am informed, that, besides what is con- 
tained in these extracts, they have framed 
@ petition to his Majesty, but not having 
had the least connection or intercourse 
with any of the members of the congress, 
I am entirely unacquainted with its con- 
tents, or with any other part of their 
transactions which they have not thought 

fit to make public. Iam, &c. 

JoHN Penn. 


Extract of a Letrer from the Deputy 
Governor of Pennsylvania to the Earl 
of Dartmouth, dated Philadelphia, 

-4th November, 1774. 


I have the honour: of your lordship’s 
letter, No. 6, of the 7th of September, be- 
fore the receipt of which I wrote you by 
the packet, and inclosed you a pamphlet 
containing extracts of the proceedings of 
the late congress of American deputies of 
this place. What tendency the measures 
they have taken may have to compose 
the unhappy differences between the 
mother country and its colonies, is a 
question which occasions a variety of opi- 
nion. I can only wish their transactions 
may not be viewed in such a light as to re- 
tard that union which all good men 
anxiously desire may be speedily esta- 
blished. 


LerTer from the Deputy Governor of 
Pennsylvania to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Philadelphia, 6th De- 
‘eember, 1774. 


——— 
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My lord; since my Jast letter dated the 
4th of November, no public occurrence has 
happened within my government, except 
that in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the congress, the inhabitants of the city 
and county of Philadelphia, and some 
other counties of this province, have ap- 
pointed committees to observe the conduct 
of all persons within their respective dis- 
tricts, touching the association entered 
into by the congress, and to see that the 
same be not violated. Whenever any 
thing material occurs, I shall take care to 
communicate the same to your lordship 
by the first opportunity. Joun Penn. 


LETTER from the Earl of Dunmore to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, dated Wil- 
liamsburg, 29th May, 1774. 


My lord; the gencral assembly of this 
colony met here on the 6th of May for 
dispatch of the necessary business, and a 
few days after an account arrived in this 
country of the act of parliament passed for 
discontinuing the shipping or discharging 
goods in the harbour of Boston, which has 
induced the house of burgesses again, on 
this occasion, to declare what they are fond 
of having it thought always originates with 
them, a determined resolution to deny 
and oppose the authority of parliament. 
Accordingly Robert Carter Nicholas, the 
treasurer of this colony, made a motion 
for the order, which passed, and which I 
herewith transmit to your lordship. 

It was intended by the solemnity of a 
public fasting and praying to prepare the 
minds of the people to receive other reso- 
lutions of the house, the purport of which 
I am not informed of, but from such a be- 
ginning may naturally be concluded could 
tend only to inflame the whole country, 
and instigate the people to acts that might 
: rouse the indignation of the mother coun- 
| try against them; in hopes therefore of 
| preventing the progress of these ill effects 
by the only means in my power, which I 
fear will not be effectual, [ have with the 
unanimous consent of the council dissolved 
the assembly, and I have determined not 
to issue new writs until I hear from your 
lordship, and am informed whether - his 
Majesty shall think it necessary to give me 
any command in respect to this undutiful 
pact of the legislature of Virginia. 

I have heard from many of the dissolved 
members, and ] hope it is true, that the 
house in general in the hasty manner the 
measure was provosed and agreed to, did 
not advert to the whole force of the terms 
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in which the order I transmit is conceived, | 
and that ifit had, it is believed a stron 
opposition would have been made to it, and : 
probably that it might have met a different | 
fate. Iam, &c. DuNMORE. 


Letter from the Earl of Dunmore to the 
Earl of Dartmouth, dated Williams- 
burg, 6th June, 1774. 


My lord; since the dissolution of the 
assembly of Virginia, but before all the 
members of the house of burgesses had |! 
quitted this city, there arrived an express 
dispatched from Boston to the committee 
of correspondence here; as I learn, has 
likewise been done to all the other colo- 
nies, to excite and encourage the whole to 
shut up the courts of justice against all 
English creditors, to join in a general as- 
sociation against the importing any British 
manufactures, or even exporting any of | 
their own produce to Great Britain, and | 
proposing a congress of deputies from all 
the colonies forthwith. 

I am really unable to suggest to your 
lordship to what lengths the people of this 
colony will be induced to proceed, further 
than what thcy have already made mani- 
fest by the order of the house of bur- 
gesses and subsequent association, the 
copies of which I have already transmitted 
to your lordship ; but the part of the late 
burgesses remaining in town at the arrival 
of the Boston messenger, having taken 
upon themselves to receive his dispatches, 
and to enter into a consideration of their 
Contents, and then to summon the inhabi- 
tants all above the age of twenty-one to 
appear at an hour they choose to appoint, 
and to propose to them to agree to all | 
those violent measures above mentioned, | 
which that they may be more solemnly en- 
tered into and more generally adopted, 
they have deferred the execution of toa 
further consideration on the Ist of August 
next, when all the members that composed 
the late house of burgesses are required 
fo attend; these circumstances give too 
much cause to apprehend, that the pru- 
dent views, and the regard to justice and 
equity, as well as loyalty and affection, 
which is publicly declared by many of 
the families of distinction here, will ‘avail 

ittle against the turbulence and prejudice 

winch prevails throughout the country ; it 

18, however, at present quiet. 

ieee order of the house of burgesses 

Sila sa transmitted, your lordship 

whow A that the Rev. Mr. Gwatkin, 
as the professor of mathematics and 
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natural philosophy in this college, and is 
pow the principal master of the grammar 
school, and who is of a most exemplary 
good character and great literary abilities, 
is appointed to preach thesermon on that 
occasion ; injustice towhich gentleman, I 
thinkit necessary to let your Jordship know, 
that his name was made use of entirely 
without his knowledge, and that he civilly 
but with firmness declined being employed 
for such a purpose, and which proved no 
little mortification to the party who dic- 
tatedthe measure. Iam, &c. DUNMORE. 


Extract of a Letrer from bieutenant 
Governor Bull to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Charles Town, 31st 
July, 1774. 


I had expectation that the measures 
taken by the parliament relative to Boston 
would have had some happy ettect towards 
composing the disturbances in this pro- 
vince which seemed to have subsided a 
little last winter, but it has taken a con- 
trary turn. Their own apprehensions and 
thoughts, confirmed by the resolutions 
and correspondence from other colonies, 
have iced an universal spirit of jealousy 
against Great Britain, and of unanimity 
towards each other; I say universal my 
lord, for few who think otherwise are hardy 
enough to avow it publicly. 

The general claim is, exemption from 
taxation, but by their own representatives 
as co-essential with the British, their own 
constitution. Some who do not enter so 
deep into principles, are alarmed at the 
consequence ofa ready acquiescence under 
taxation by the parliament, as they appre- 
hend that then all the variety of ways and 
means of raising money in Great Britain 
will be soon put in practice here, and ap- 
plied to purposes not merely American. 

Such arguments as the last are easily 
understood and felt by every man, and 
catches like wild-fire among the multitude. 
They are deaf to the argument on the 
other side of the question, though obvious 
toa man of corsideration, that in every 
empire an absolute power must necessa- 
rily be lodged somewhere, over all the 
parts and members thereof, which in Great 
Britain is in the king and his parliament. 
But liberty or slavery in their greatest la- 
titude, is the alternative generally held 
forth in their popular meetings, for little 
attention or patience is shewn to those who 
attempt to state things in a different light. 

Your lordship has doubtless been In- 
formed of the proposal from Boston, that 
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there should be a congress of committees 
from every province, to consider of what 
was proper to be done by them in this 
crisis. Accordingly on the 6th instant a 
great concourse of people assembled in 
Charles Town, in order to choose a com- 
mittee of five men for South Carolina. I 
inclose Timothy’s Gazette, which pub- 
lishes the result thereof. 

I beg your lerdship’s permission to ob- 
_gerve, and I do it with great concern, that 
this spirit of opposition to taxation and its 
consequences, is so violent and so uni- 
versal throughout America, that I am ap- 
prehensive it will not be soon or easily 
appeased. The general voice speaks dis- 
content, and sometimes in a tone of de- 
spair, as determined to stop all exports 
to, and imports from Great Britain, and 
even to silence the courts of law, foresee- 
ing, but regardless of the ruin that must 
attend themselves in that case; content 
to change a comfortable for a parsimoni- 
ous life, to be satisfied with the few wants 
of nature, if by their sufferings they can 
bring Great Britain to feel. 

This is the language of the most vio- 
lent, others think it is going too far; and 
the most violent too often prevail over the 
moderate. When men shall in general 
lay aside the hopes of getting riches, and 
abandon the employment of agriculture, 
commerce, and mechanic labour, what 
turn their leisure time under such circum- 
stances may take, I submit to your lord- 
ship’s knowledge of history, and of the 
human mind. Such sudden and great 
changes in the manners of an exte:ded 
thriving people, among whom the gazettes 
are filled with such variety of articles for 
“pa is scarce credible, though possi- 
ble; but the continuance of it is very im- 
probable. The first account of the result 
of the congress at Philadelphia, may 
reach your lordship the beginning of No- 
vember. I think it my duty to make this 
true and faithful representation of the dis- 
pose and temper of the people, how 

isagreeahle it may however appear, and to 
confide in the royal wisdom for the remedy. 

Captain Maitland, who on the 18th in- 
stant had brought in several chests of tea 
for merchants in this town, which he had 
promised the general committee, as it is 
called, to destroy or carry back, and taken 
in his load of rice in the mean time, gave 
great offence to the committee and the 

eople, as the tea was that day landed by 
the custom-house-olticers, and lodged in 
the King’s store-house. 
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Several hundred men went with great 
threats in quest of him in the evening, but 
as they entered his ship on one side, he 
went off from the other, and took shelter 
on board his Majesty’s ship Glasgow, then 
in Rebellion Road, and next morning his 
ship was removed from the wharf by cap- 
tain Maltby’s assistance. Another parcel 
of tea since arrived, by consent of the 
committee, is lodged in the King’s stores 
in the same predicament. Although cap- 
tain Maitland sails first, yet as his ship is 
heavy laden, I think my account of these 
matters will reach your lordship soonest 
by the packet, &c. 


Extract of a Letrer from Lieut. Go- 
vernor Bull to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated Charles ‘Town, 3rd August, 
1774. 


It having been expected that I should 
| prorogue the general assembly yesterday 
at the usual time, about ten or eleven 
'o’clock ; the assembly privately and punce 
| tually met at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and made a house, which was very 
uncommon. They had not been assem- 
bled five minutes before I was apprized of 
it. I immediately went to the council 
chamber in order to prorogue them, and 
waited a few minutes for one or two of 
the council to be present. As soon as I 
sent for the assembly they attended, and 
I prorogued them to the 6th of Septem- 
ber. But their business having been 
ready prepared, in which they were all 
previously agreed, it required only a few 
minutes to pass through the forms of the 
house. ‘They same to two resolutions, 
one approving and confirming the election 
of the tive persons, chusen on the 6th of 
last month, to assist at the congress from 
the several provinces; and the other, that 
they would provide for the expence of 
their voyage. I returned to my own 
house again in less than twenty minutes 
ast eight. Your lordship will see by this 
instance, with what perseverance, sccrecy, 
and unanimity, they form and conduct 
their designs; how obedient the body is 
to the heads, and how faithful in their 
secrets. 


Extract of a Letrer from Lieut. Go- 
vernor Bull to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated Charles Town, South Carolina, 
November 23rd, 1774. 


Without giving your lordship the trou- 
ble of another letter upon the result of 
the late congress at Philadelphia, which 
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doubtless hath long since reached your 
lordship’s hands ; 1 beg leave only to add, 
that the disposition of this province, in 
their political discontents, remain the 
same; that the people of the province 
are, in the beginning of next January, 
again to choose deputies to repair to the 
Philadelphia congress by the 10th of May; 
and that I have farther prorogued the ge- 
neral assembly to the 24th of January, 
before which time we expect to receive 
some accounts of the measures that shall 
be adopted by the new parliament rela- 
tive to American affairs. 


Extract of a Letrer from Sir James 
Wright to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated Savannah, in Georgia, 25th 
July, 1774. 


Our neighbours in Carolina are in great 
wrath about the acts of parliament which 
have been passed relative to the Massa- 
chuset’s Bay government, and have come 
to some very indecent resolutions, to call 
them no worse; and, according to cus- 
tom, have been very busy in sending 
hand-bills, Jetters, and public invitations, 
&c. &c. to stir up the people here to con- 
cur with them, and follow their example, 
and a meeting is to be on Wednesday 
next. There are, my lord, here, as well 
as every where else, malecontents and 
violent hberty people, and I will not an- 
swer for their conduct, whether it may 
not be ungrateful and improper; but as 
soon as they have come to any resolutions 
or determinations, I shall not fail to ac- 
quaint your lordship therewith. 


Extract of a Letter from Sir James 
Wright, Bart. tothe Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Georgia, 13th August, 
1774. 


I am sorry to acquaint your lordship 
that there have been two meetings of the 
liberty folks here, and some resolutions 
were drawn up yesterday, but not yet 
published ; the particulars of which, and 
mode of conduct, I shall fully transmit to 
your lordship as soon as may be. 


Extract of a Letter from Governor 
Wright to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated Savannah, in Georgia, 24th 
August, 1774. 


In mine of July 25th, No. 23, and 
August 13th, ‘No. 24, I acquainted your 
lordship that I should give you a full ac- 


count of the conduct and proceedings of 


the liberty people here, as soon as 1 knew 
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for certain what they did or meant to do; 
and I mentioned that some papers were 
preparing, by which I believed it would 
appear that these resolutions were not the 
voice of the people, but unfairly and inse- 
lently made by a junto of a very few only, 
but which papers are not yet completed. 
Every thing, my lord, was done that could 
be thought of to frustrate their attempt, 
but this did not totally prevent it. I have 
been informed of another summons and 
meeting to be in St. John’s parish, on the 
30th instant; and, my lord, as long as 
these kind of summonses and meetings 
are suffered, a private man take upon him 
to summons a whole province, to consult 
upon and redress public grievances, I ap- 
prehend there will be nothing but cabals 
and combinations, and the peace of the 
province, and minds of the people conti- 
nually heated, disturbed, and distracted. 
And the proclamation | issued against 
them is termed ‘ arbitrary and oppressive, 
and an attempt to debar them of their na- 
tural and lawful rights and privileges.” In 
short, my lord, if these calls and meetings 
are considered as illegal and improper, it 
will require the interposition of higher aus 
thority to remedy the evil, for the execu- 
tive powers of government in the colonies 
are too weak to rectify such abuses, and 
prosecutions would only be laughed at, 
and no grand jury would find a bill of in- 
dictment, and the persons ordering and 
carrying them on probably insulted and 
abused. 


oo 

Extract of a Letter from Sir James 
Wright, Bart. to the Earl of Dart. 
mouth, dated Savannah, 13th Octo- 
ber, 1774. 


My lord; in my letter of the 24th of 
August, I mentioned that some | pasa 
and dissents were preparing in different 
parts of the province, which were not then 
completed. These were not sent to town 
till lately, and only published in yester- 
day’s paper, and which I now inclose; 
they have been wrote by the people them- 
selves, just in their own way, as your 
lordship will see by the stile. However, 
they certainly shew that the sense of the 
people in this province is against any re- 
solutions, and that those attempted by a 
few in Savannah are held in contempt. 


Extract of a Letter from Governor 
Martin to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated Newburn, North Carolina, Ist 
September, 1774 ; 
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Your lordship will not, I dare say, be 
aurprized to hear that the people of this 
colony have followed the example of the 
_ rest of the continent, in caballing and 
forming resolutions upon the late mea- 
sures of government, with regard to the 
divisions in the colony of the Massachus- 
set’s Bay. The readiness with which the 
intemperate declarations of the Virginia 
assembly were adopted and_ re-echoed 
here, will have shewn your lordship that 
this people are but of too congenial dispo- 
sition. What system the other continen- 
tal assemblies have formed by their com- 
mittees of correspondence, which your 
lordship must know have been appointed, 
I cannot tell, having never understood that 
their proceedings have transpired more 
than those of the committee here, of 
which nothing appears upon the assem- 
bly’s journal, but the resolves entered into 
on the first establishment of that com- 
mittee, and that letters had been received 
from the committees in the other colonies, 
the contents of which are held secret. 
Whatever measures may have been taken, 
the combination is assuredly at least inde- 
cent and inglorious. 

The first intimation that I received, ex- 
cept from vague rumour, of the measures 
lately taken here, was from the inclosed 
letter of a committee at Wilmington, to 
the freeholders of Craven county, where 
my residence is fixed. Whereupon I im- 
mediately ordered the council to be sum- 
moned, that I might advise with them on 
the measures proper to be taken to dis- 
courage and prevent such unlawful and 
indecent proceedings. Your lordship will 
see, by the minutes of that board, here- 
with transmitted, that on the 12th of last 
month I laid the letter before them, and 
that I issued, with their advice, a procla- 
mation, the next day ; apprehending how- 
ever, that under the total inability of go- 
vernment to enforce even what common 
decorum required, the proposed meeting 
of deputies at Newburn, the seat of go- 
vernment, that was ultimately agreed to 
be the place of rendezvous, would be ac- 
cordingly held, and considering it would 
be my duty to be at hand, to discourage 
their proceedings as much as lay in my 
power, and to take such measures as cir- 
cumstances should require for the main- 
tenance of order and government, I re- 
solved there to wait until the time of meet- 
ing was past, although the very impaired 
state of my health made it highly expe- 
dient to remove, at that season, from so 
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unwholsome a situation, whence, at the 
very time, I was compelled to send my fa- 
mily to New York, as the only chance of 
preserving it from destruction. 


Papers relating to the 


LETTER from Sir James Wright, Bart. to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, dated Sa- 
vannah in Georgia, the 13th of De- 
cember, 1774. 


My lord; I think it my duty to acquaint 
your lordship, that since the Carolina de- 
puties have returned from the continental 
congress, as they call it, every means pos- 
sible have been used to raise a flame again 
in this province. Those people, it is said, 
solemnly undertook that this province . 
should accede to the resolves of that con- 
gress, and we have been in hot water ever 
since, and I suppose, the sons of libert 
here, stimulated by the Carolinians, will 
take upon them to pass resolves in the 
name of the whole province. I shall en- 
deavour as much as possible to prevent it, 
but the sanction given to rebellion by the 
resolves and proceedings of that congress, 
has greatly encouraged the spirit of poli- 
tical enthusiasm, which many were pos- 
sessed of before, and raised it to such a 
height of phrenzy, that God knows what 
the consequences may be, or what man, 
or whose property may escape their re-_ 
sentment; the only consolation I have, 
my lord, is, that things cannot continue 
long in this state, and must come to a 
point soon: indeed I hope some determi- 
nation is come to already, or will, before 
the parliament rises for the holidays. I 
have, &c. ¢ J. WRIGHT. 


Extract of a Letrer from the Hon. Go- 
vernor Gage, to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, the 26th of 
December, 1774. 


I had the honour to write to your lord- 
ship by the opportunity of col. Prescot of 
the English Fuzileers, who sailed out of 
this harbour in a transport on the 16th 
instant, since which time we have received 
accounts of an attack made by a number 
of people in New Elampshire, on his Ma- 
jesty’s fort William and Mary in Pisca- 
taqua harbour. There has been different 
reports concerning the transaction, but I 
transmit your lordship copies and extracts 
of Jetters that I have received from go- 
vernor Wentworth upon the subject. A 
frigate and sloop of war are now in that 
harbour, and we have received .no ac- 
counts of further disturbance since they 
arrived. 
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This congress we have heard had pri- 
vately appointed a commissary to provide 
military stores; and news is just come 
from Worcester in this province, that he 
or his deputies are providing a stock of 
provisions at that place. 


Copy of a LETTER from Governor Went- 
worth to Governor Gage, dated Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, 14th De- 
cember, 1774. 


Sir; I have the honour to receive your 
excellency’s letter of the 9th instant, with 
the letter frum the secretary of state, 
which were both delivered to me on 
Monday evening last by Mr. Whiting. It 
is with the utmost concern I am called 
upon by my duty to the King, to commu- 
nicate to your excellency a most unhappy 
affair perpetrated here this day. 

Yesterday in the afternoon, Paul Revere 
arrived in this town, express from a com- 
mittee in Boston to another committee in 
this town, and delivered his dispatch to 
Mr. Samuel Cutts, a merchant of this 
town, who immediately convened the com- 
mittee of which he is one, and, as I learn, 
laid it before them. This day about noon, 
before any suspicions could be had of their 
intentions, about four hundred men were 
collected together, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to his Majesty’s castle, William 
and Mary, at the entrance of this harbour, 
and forcibly took possession thereof; not- 
withstanding the best defence that could 
be made by captain Cochran (whose con- 
duct has been extremely laudable, as your 
excellency will see by the inclosed letter 
from him) and by violence carried away 
upwards of 100 barrels of powder belong- 
Ing tothe King, deposited in the castle. 
I am informed that expresses have been 
circulated through the neighbouring towns, 
to collect a number of people to-morrow, 
Or as 600n as possible, to carry away all the 
cannon and arms belonging to the castle, 
which they will undoubtedly effect, unless 
some assistance should arrive from Boston 
in time to prevent it. This event too 
plainly proves the imbecility of this go- 
vernment to carry into execution his Ma- 
jesty’s order in council, for seizing and 
detaining arms and ammunition imported 
into this province, without some strong 
ships of ‘war in this harbour: neither is 

Province or custom-house-treasury in 
any degree safe, if it should come into the 
ei of the popular leaders to seize upon 
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lead in this enormity are well known. 
Upon the best information I can obtain, 
this mischief originates from the publish- 
ing the secretary of state’s letter, and the 
King’s order in council at Rhode Island, 
prohibiting the exportation of military 
stores from Great Britain, and the pro- 
ceedings in that colony in consequence of 
it, which have been published here by the 
forementioned Mr. Revere and the dis- 
patch brought, before which all was per- 
fectly quiet and peaceable here. I am, 
&C. J. WENTWORTH. 


Copy of a Letter from Captain Cochran, 
Commander of Fort William and 
Mary, in New Hampshire, to Go- 
vernor Wentworth, dated the 14th of 
December, 1774. 


May it please your excellency; I re- 
ceived your excellency’s favour of yes- 
terday, and in obedience thereto kept a 
strict watch all night, and added two men 
to my usual number, being all I could get. 
Nothing material occurred till this day one 
o’clock, when I was informed, there was a 
number of people coming to take posses- 
sion of the fort, upon which, having only 
five effective men with me, I prepared to 
make the best defence I could, a pointed 
some guns to those places where I ex- 
pected they would enter. About three 
o’clock the fort was beset on all sides by 
upwards of four hundred men. I told 
them, on their peril not to enter: they re- 
plied they would. I immediately ordered 
three four pounders to be fired on them, 
and then the small arms, and before we 
could be ready to fire again, we were 
stormed on all quarters, and they imme- 
diately secured both me and my men, and 
kept us prisoners about one hour and a 
half during which time they broke open 
the powder-house, and took all the powder 
away except one barrel, and having put it 
into boats, and sent it off, they released 
me from my confinement. To which can 
only add, that I did all in my power to de- 
fend the fort, but all my efforts could not 
avail against so great a number. I am, 
&c. Joun CocHRAN. 


Extract of a Letter from Governor 

Wentworth to Governor Gage, dated 

‘ Portsmouth, New Hampshire, the 
16th December, 1774. 


On Wednesday hast, after 12 o’clock, 
an insurrection suddenly took place in this 
town, and immediately proceeded to his 
Majesty’s castle, attacked, overpowered, 
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wounded and confined the captain, and 
thence took away all the King’s powder. 
Yesterday numbers more assembled, and 
last night brought: off many cannons, &c. 
and about sixty muskets. This day the 
town is full of armed men who refuse to 
disperse, but appear determined to com- 
plete the dismantling the fortress entirely. 
Hitherto the people abstain from private 
or personal injuries; how long they will 
be so prevailed on, it is impossible to say. 
-~-I must sincerely lament the present dis- 
tractions, which seem to have burst forth 
by means of a letter from William Cooper 
to Samuel Cutts, delivered here on Tues- 
day last p. mM. by Paul Revere. I have 
not time to add further on this melancholy 
subject. 

Pp. S. The populace threaten to abuse 
colonel Fenton, because he has to-them 
declared the folly of their conduct, and 
that he will do his duty as a justice in exe- 
cuting the laws. They will never prevail 
on him to retract, if all the men in the 
province attack him, If I had had 200 
such men, the castle and all therein would 
ba have been safe. At this moment the 

eavy cannon are not carried off, but how 
soon they may be, I cannot say. 


Extract of a Letrer from Lieutenant 
. Governor Colden, to the Earl of 
Dartmouth, dated New York, 4th 
January 1775. 


My lord; the measures pursued, as well 
by the suuthern as eastern provinces, put 
the moderate and peaceable disposition 
which prevails among the majority of the 
people of this province, daily to the trial. 
Enthusiasm is ever contagious, and when 
propagated by every artifice, becomes 
almost irresistible. The assembly of this 
Poa as I formerly informed your 
jordship, are to meet next Tuesday. If I 
find that there will not be a majority for 
_ prudent measures, [ shall incline to pro- 
rogue them for a short time, that the plan 
of the new parliament may be known 
here, before the assembly do any thing. 
‘On the other hand, there is reom to fear, 
that if the assembly do not meet, an at- 
-tempt will be made to conyene a provincial 
congress, In imitation of our neighbours, 
which may be of worse consequence. I 
propose to take the advice of his Majesty’s 
council to-morrow, upon the interesting 
‘and important situation of affairs. When 
all depends upon the humour of the popu- 
‘lace, one can only, my lord, form very un- 
‘certain conjectures of future measures. 
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I can only say, with certainty, that there 
ig still a good majority of the most respec- - 
table people in this place, who promote 
peace, and discountenance violence. 


Papers relating to the . 


Extract of a Letter from the Deputy 
Governor of Pennsylvania to the Earl 
of Dartmouth, dated Philadelphia, 
Slst December, 1774. 


I am to inform your lordship, that since 
my last, the assembly of this province 
have met, agreeable to their adjourn- 
ment, and have, to my great surprise, 
unanimously approved the transactions of 
the late congress, and appointed deputies 
to attend another, proposed to be held at 
this city in May next, as you will perceive 
by the printed votes, which I inclose for 
your lordship’s fuller information.—There 
seems to be too general a disposition 
every where to adhere strictly to the re- 
solutions of the congress, and the com- 
mittees for this city and the adjacent dis- 
tricts, have already taken upon them to 
regulate the disposition of all British 
goods imported since the 1st December. 
They put up at public auction, in lots, and 
I am informed it is so managed that they 
are struck off to the owners at an advance 
of one per cent. above their first costs and 
charges, which, according to the recom- 
mendation of the congress, is to be ap- 
piied to the relief of the poor of Boston. 


The Clerk having read the Titles of 
the above Papers, 

Mr. Burke observed, there were no 
letters from Maryland, and desired the 
noble lord would inform the House whe- 
ther any had been received; or whether 
they were kept back for political reasons ; 
and whether these papers contained all 
the intelligence the ministers had re- 
ceived from America. 

Lord North replied, that he had brought 
the papers, but had not examined them; 
neither did he know wheth:r there were 
any letters from Maryland or not; that if 
there were any, they should be laid be- 
fore the House. As to the papers con- 
taining all the intelligence from Ame- 
rica, he would not undertake to say they 
did, as those he had brought were ex- 
tracts, containing only the facts in the ori- 
ginal letters; that the authors’ opinions 
were not mentioned, it having been fre- 
quently found, that the private opinions of 
people in office being made public, had 
been attended with bad consequences, 
therefore his Majesty’s servants had deter- 
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mined, for the future, never to mention 
the private opinion of any person. 

Mr. ZSurke said, that in some cases it 
might be proper to keep secret the private 
ae of a person; yet, inso critical and 
alarming affair as that of America, the 
opinion of a man in power, on the spot, 
must be of great service; he therefore was 
of opinion, that the whole of the informa- 
tion received from America ought to be 
laid before the House, and not extracts of 
particular letters, such as suited the mi- 
nister’s purpose. , 

Lord North moved, that the said papers 
be referred to the consideration of a com- 
mittee of the whole House, on the 26th. 


Lord Chatham’s Motion to withdraw the 
Troops from Bostor.] Jan. 20. Lord 
‘Dartmouth presented, by his Majesty’s 
command, the Papers relating to the Dis- 
turbances in North America. After 
which, 

The Earl of Chatham rose.* The fol- 
lowing are the outlmes of the noble lord’s 
Speech : 


* The following Report of lord Chatham’s 
celebrated Speech upon this occasion was 
taken by Mr. Hugh Boyd, and published 
by him in the year 1779 in a pamphlet, 
intitled, ‘* Genuine Abstracts of Two 
* Speeches of the late Karl of Chatham, 
‘with a Preface and Notes.” See Mis- 
cellaneous Works of Hugh Boyd, vol. 1, 
pp- 196, 215, 255. 


The Earl of Chatham, after strongly con- 
demning the dilatoriness of Administration, &c. 
proceeded as follows : : 


——" But as I have not the honour of ac- 
cess to hix Majesty, I will endeavour to trans- 
_ mit to bim, through the constitutional channel 

of this House, my ideas of America, to rescue 
him from the misadvice of his present minis- 
ters. I congratulate your lordships, that the 
business is at last entered upon by the noble 
Jord’s laying the papers before you. As I sup- 
pose your lordships too well apprized of their 
contents, I hupe lam not premature, in sub- 
milting to you my present motion : 

_“* That an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, humbly to desire and beseech his 
Majesty, that in order to open the way towards a 
bappy settlement of the dangerous troubles in 
America, by beginning to allay ferments and 
soften animosities there; and above all, for 
peeventing in the mean time any sudden and 

| catastrophe at Buston, now suffering un- 
der the daily irritation of an army before their 
eyes, posted in their town; it may graciously 
please his Majesty that immediate orders be 
peices to general Gage, for removing his 
ayesty’s forces trom the town of Boston, as 
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His lordship began with censuring an 
eight weeks delay of communicating these 
papers, and the continuance of ministers 
to delude this country, with misrepresen- 
tations of the state of the colonies. He. 
shewed, that the sudden dissolution of. 
parliament was upon that principle, of des. 
ceiving the people of England; every 
borough in the kingdom labouring under 
the old delusion. 

There were, he said, two things which mi- 
nistry laboured to deceive the people in, and- 
had persuaded them to; first, that it was 
an affair of Boston only, and that the very 
appearance of one single regiment there, 
would quiet every thing. . 

He had foretold the falsehood of both; 
he was conversant with that country 
more—more years than perhaps any man; ° 
he knew the cause of Boston would be 
made the cause of America; he knew the 
mode of the military would not be et- 
fectual. 

The manner of proceeding against Bos- 
ton, was a proscription of a people, un- 
heard ;—unheard in any court, either in» 


soon as the rigour of the season, and other 
circumstances indispensable to the safety aud 
accommodation of the said troops, may render 
the satne practicable.’ 

“© T wish, my lords, not to lose a day in this 


‘urgent, pressing crisis; an hour now lost in 


allaying ferments in America, may produce 
years of calamity : for my own part, J will not 
desert, for a moment, the conduct, of this 
weighty business, from the first to the last; 
unless nailed to my bed by the extremity of 
sickness, | will give it unremitted attention ; I 
will knock at the door of this sleeping and con- 
founded ministry, and will reuse them to a 
sense of their important danger. 

‘© When I state the importance of the colo- 
nies to this country, and the magnitude of 
danger hanging over this country, from the 
present plan of mis-adiministration practised 
ayainst them, JF desire not to be uuderstuud to 
argue for a reciprocity of indulgence between 
England and America. JI contend not for in- 
dulvence, but justice to America; and J shall 
ever contend, that the Americans justly owe 
obedience to us in a limited deyree—they owe 
obedience to our ordinances of trade aod wavi- 
gation ; but let the line be skilfully drawn be- 
tween the objects of those ordinances, and their 
private, internal property ; let the sacredness 
of their property remain inviolate; let it be 
taxable only by their own consent, given 19 
their provincial assemblies, else it will cease to 
be property. As to the mwnetavhysical refine- 
ments, attempting to shew that the Americans 
are equally free from obedience and commer 
cial restraints, as from taxation for revenue, as 
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the common courts of justice, or the 
higher, of parliament, in both of which, 
evidence of facts are stated in proof of 
criminality; but the Americans were de- 
nied to be heard: the people of America 
condemned, and not heard, have a right to 
resist. 

being unrepresented here, I pronounce them 
futile, frivolous, and groundless. 

‘¢ When I urge this measure of recalling the 
troops trum Boston, J urye it on this pressing 
principe, that itis necessarily preparatory to 
the restoration of your peace, and the establish- 
ment of your prosperity. Jt will then appear 
that you are dispused to treat amicably and 
equitably ; and to consider, revise, and repeal, 
if it should be found necessary, as J affirm it 
will, those vivlent acts and declarations which 
have disseminated confusion throughout your 
empire. 

‘* Resistance. to your acts was necessary as 
it was just; and your vain declarations of the 
omnipotence of parliament, and your imperious 
doctrines uf the necessity of submission, will 
be found equally impotent to convince, or to 
enslave your fellow-suhjects in America, who 
feel that tyranny, whether ambitioned by an 
individual part of the legislature, or the boties 
who compose it, is equally intolerable to British 
subjects, . 

* The means ef enforcing this thraldom are 
found to be as ridiculous and weak in practice, 
as they are unj..st in principle. Indeed [ can- 
not but feel the mort anxious sensibility for the 
situation of general Gage, and the troops under 
his command ; thinking him, as I do, a man 
of humanity and understanding ; and enter- 
taining, as Lave will, the highest respect, the 
warwest love, for the British troops, Their 
situation is truly unworthy ; penned up—pining 
in inglurious inactivity. They are an army of 
Impotence, You may call them an army of 
salety and of wuard ; but they are in truth an 
army of impotence and contempt: and, to make 
the folly equal to the disyrace, they are an 
army of irritation and yexation. 

“ But | find a report creeping abroad, that 
Ministers censure general Gave’s inactivity : 
Jet them censure him—it hecomes them—it be- 
comes their justice and their honuur. =f mean 
hot to censure his inactivity; it is a prudeut 
and vecessary inaction: but it is a miserable 
condition, where disgrace is prudence, and 
Where it isnecessary to be contempnble, This 
tameness, however contemptible, cannot be 
censured 5 for the first drop of blood shed in 
civil and unnatural war might ve immedicubile 
mulnus. ' 

** TP therefore urge and conjure your lord- 
ships, immediately to adopt this couciliating 
measure, IT will pledge myself for its tnine- 
diately producing conciliatory effects, by its 
being thus well-timed: but if you delay till 
your vain hope shall be accomplished, of tri- 
wnphaniy dictating reconcilation, you delay 
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By whose advice vindictive councils 
were pursued; by whose advice fulse re- 
presentations were made; by whose ad- 
vice malice and ill-will were made prin- 
ciples of governing a free people :—all 
these are questions that will be asked; he 
means no personal charge on any man 
farther than his misdoings call for. 


forever. But, admitting that this hope, which 
in truth is desperate, should be accumplished, 
what do you goin by the imposition of your 
victorious amity ?—you wil be untrusted and 
unthanked. Adopt, then, the grace, while 
you have the opportunity of reconcilement ; or 
at least prepare the way. Allay the ferment 
prevailing in America, by removing the ob- 
noxious hostile cause—obnoxious and unser- 
viceable; for their merit can be only inaction: 
Non dimiéare et vincere,—their victory can 
never be by exertions. Their force would be 
most disproportionately exerted ayainst a brave, 
generous, and united people, with arms in their 
hands, and courage in their hearts: three mil- 
lions of people, the genuine de-cendants of a 
valiant and pious ancestry, driven to thuse de- 
serts by the narrow maxims of a supersti- 
tious tyranny. And is the spirit of persecu- 
lion never to be appeased? Are the brave 
sons of those brave forefathers to inherit their 
sufferings, as thev have inherited their virtues P 
Are they to sustain the infliction of the most 
oppressive and unexampled severity, beyond 
the accounts of history, or description of poetry : 
© Rhadamanthus hubet durissima regna, casts- 
‘ gutque, audityue.’ Sosays the wisest poet, 
and perhaps the wisest statesman and _politi- 
cian. But our ministers say, the Americans 
must not be heard. They have been con- 
demned unlieard. The indiscriminate hand of 
vengeance has luinped together innocent and 
guilty; with all the formalities of hostility, bas 
blocked up the town (Boston), and reduced to 
beggary and famine thirty thousand inbahi- 
tants. 

‘s But his majesty is advised, that the union 
in America cannot last. Ministers have more 
eyes than I, and should have more ears; but 
with all the information I have been able to 
procure, [ can pronounce it—an union, solid, 
permanent, and effectual. Miuisters may sa- 
tisfy themselves, and delude the public, with 
the report of what they call commercial bodies 
in America. They are not commercial ; they 
are your packers and factors: they live upon 
nothing—for {£ call commission nothing. I 
mean the ministerial authority for this Ame- 
rican intelligence; the runners for government, 
who are paid for their intelligence. But these 
are not the men, nor this the influence, to be 
considered in America, when we estimate the 
firmness of their union. Even to extend the 
question, and to take in the really mercantile 
circle, will be totally inadequate to the consi- 
deration, Trade indeed increases the wealth 


and glory of a country; but its real strength 
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- There ought to be some instant pro- 
ceeding towards a settlement before the 
meeting of the delegates; his object was 
to put his foot on the threshold of peace, 
to shew an intention of reconciling; he 
will, unless he is fixed to a sick-bed—he 


and stamina are to be looked for among the 
cultivators of the land: in their simplicity of 
life is found the simpleness of virtue—the in- 
tegrity and courage of freedom. These true 
genuine sons of the earth are inviocible: and 
they surround and hem in the mercantile bo- 
diex ; even if these bodies, which supposition 1 
totally disclaim, could be supposed disaffected 
to the cause of liberty. Of this general spirit 
existing io the British natiun; (for so I wish to 
distinguish the real aud genuine Americans 
from the pseudo-traders I have described) —of 
this spirit of independence, animating the na- 
tion of America, { have the most authentic in- 
formation. Jtis not new among them; itis, 
and has ever been, their established principle, 
their confirmed persuasion: itis their nature, 
and their ductrine. 

‘* | remember some years ago, when the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act was in agitation, con- 
versing in a friendly confidence. with a person 
of undoubted respect aud authenticity, on that 
subject; and he assured me with a certainty 
Which his judgment and opportunity gave him, 
that these were the prevalent and steady prin- 
ciples of America—that you might destroy 
their towns, and cut them off from the super- 
fluities, perhaps the conveniences of life; but 
that they were prepared to despise your power, 
and would not lament their loss, whilst the 
have—what, my lords ?—their woods and their 
liberty. The name of my authority, if { am 
called upon, will authenticate the opinion irre- 
fragably. [It was Dr. Franklin. } 

“* If illegal violences have been, as it is said, 
committed in America ; prepare the way, open 
the door of possibility, for acknowledgment and 
satisfaction: but proceed not to such coercion, 
Such proscription; cease your indiscriminate 
inflictions ; amerce not thirty thousand; op- 
press not three millions, fur the fault of forty 
or fifty individuals. Such severity of injustice 
must for ever reoder incurable the wounds you 
have already given your colonies; you irritate 
them to unappeasable rancour, What though 
you mareh from town tu town, and from pro- 
vince to province; though you should be able 
to enforce a temporary and local submission, 
which I oaly suppose, not admit—how shall 
you be able to secure the obedience of the 
country you leave hebind you in your progress, 
to yrasp the dominion of eighteen hundred 
miles of continent, populous in numbers, pos- 
sessing valour, liberty and resistance ? 

‘* This resistance to your arbitrary system 
Of taxation might have been foreseen: it was 
obvious from the nature of things, and of man- 
kind ; and above all, from the Whiggish spirit 
Aowishing in that country, The spirit which 
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will attend this business throughout, till 
he sees America obtain what he thinks sa- 
tisfaction for her injuries; still attentive 
that it shall own the supremacy of this 
country. 

It would be his advice to his Majesty to — 


now resisis your taxation in America, is the 
same which formerly opposed luans, benevo- 
fences, and ship-money, in England: the same 
spirit which called all England on its legs, and 
by the Bill of Riybts vindicated the English 
Constitution: the same spirit which established 
the great fundamental, essential maxim of your 
liberties—that no subject of England shall be 
taxed but by his own consent. 

** This glorious spirit of Whiggism animates 
three millions in America ; who prefer povert 
with liberty, to gilded chains and surdid af 
fluence; and who will die in defence of their 
rights as men, as freemen. What shall oppuse 
this spirit, aided by the congenial flame gluw- 
ing in the breasts of every Whig in England, 
to the amount, I hupe, of double the American 
numbers? frelaod they have to a man. Jno 
that country, joined as it is with the cause of 
colonies, and placed at their bead, the distinc- 
tion I contend fur is and must be observed. 
This country superintends and controuis their 
trade and navigation ; but they tax themselves. 
And this distinction between external and in- 
ternal controul is sacred and insurmountable ; 
it is involved in the abstract nature of things. 
Property is private, individual, absolute. Trade 
is an extended and complicated consideratiun : 
it reaches as far as ships can sail or winds can 
blow: it is a great and various machine. To 
regulate the numberless inovemenis of its se- 
veral parts, and combine them into effect, for 
the good of the whole, requires the superintend- 
ing wisdom and energy of the supreme power 
in the empire. Bat this supreme power has 
no effect towards internal taxation; for it does 
not exist in that relation; there is no such 
thing, no such idea in this constitution, as a 
supreme power operating upon property. Let 
this distinction then remain for ever ascertain- 
ed; taxation is theirs, commercial regulation 
is ours. As an American I would recognize 
to England her supreme right of regulating 
commerce and navigation: as an Englishman 
by birth and principle, 1 recognize to the Ame- 
ricans their supreme unalienable right in their 
property ; a right which they are justified in 
the defence of to the last extremity. To main- 
tain this principle is the common cause of the 
Whigs on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
on this. § Tis liberty to liberty engayed,? 
that they will defend themselves, their families, 
and their country. In this great cause they 
are immoveably allied: it is the alliance of 
God and nature—imnmutable, eternal —fixed as 
the firmament of heaven. 

* To such united force, what force shall be 
opposed?—What, my lords ?—A few regi-~ 
ments in America, and seventeen or eighteen 
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end this quarrel, the soonest possible; 
his repose was their duty ; who by misad- 
vice had planted the thorn in his side, 
by a contest with a people determined on 
their purpose. 

Wishes to offer himself, mean as he is— 
but he hasaplan; aplan of a settlement; 
solid, honourable, and lasting. 


theusand men at home !—The idea is too ridi- 
culuus to take up a moment of your lordships’ 
time. Nor can such a national and principled 
union be resisted by the tricks of office, or mi- 
nisterial manceuvre. Laying of papers on your 
table, or counting numbers on a division, will 
not avert or postpone the hour of danger: it 
must arrive, my lords, unless these fatal acts 
are done away; it must arrive io all its hor- 
rors, and then these boastful ministers, spite of 
all their confidence, and all their manceuvres, 
shall be forced to hide their heads. They shall 
be forced to a disgracefu) abandonment of their 
present measures and principles, which the 
avow, but cannot defend ; measures ahi 
they presume to attempt, but cannot hope to 
effectuate. They cannot, my lords, they can- 
not stir a step; they have not a move left; they 
are check-mated. 

‘¢ But it is not repealing this act of parlia- 
ment, it is not repealing a piece of parchment, 
that can restore America to our bosom: you 
must repeal her fears and her resentments; 
and you may then hope for her love and gra- 
titude. But now, insulted with an armed force, 
posted at Boston ; irritated with an hostile ar- 
ray before her eyes, her concessions, if you 
could force them, would be suspicious and in- 
secure; they will be irato animo; they will 
not be the sound honourable passions of free- 
men, they will be the dictates of fear, and ex- 
tortions of force. But itis more than evident, 
that you cannot force them, united as they are, 
to your unworthy terms of submission—it is 
impossible: and when ! hear general Gage 
censured for inactivity, I must retort with in- 
dignation on those, whose intemperate mea- 
sures and improvident cvuncils have betrayed 
him into bis present situation. His situation 
reminds me, my lords, of the answer of a 
French general in the civil wars of France— 
Monsieur Condé opposed to Monsieur Turenne: 
he was asked, how it happened that he did not 
take his adversary prisoner, as he was often 
very near him: ‘J’ai peur,’ replied Condé, 
very honestly, * J’ai peur qu’il ne me prenne;’ 
—I’m afraid he'll take me. 

** When your lordships look at the papers 
transmitted us from America; when you con- 
sider their decency, firmness, and wisdom, you 
cannot but respect their cause, and wish to 
make it your own. For myself, I must de- 
clare and avow, that in all my reading and ob- 
servation—and it has been my favourite study 
~—I have read Thucydides, and have studied 
and admired the master-states of the world— 
that for solidity of reasoning, force of sagacity, 
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America means only to have safety in pro- 
perty; and personal liberty. Those, and. 
those only were her object ; independency 
was falsely charged on her. 

He disclaims all metaphysical distinc- 
tions. 

The Declaratory Act leaves you a 


and wisdom of conclusion, under such a com- 
plication of difficult circumstances, no nation, 
or body of men, can stand in preterence to the 
general Congress at Philadelphia. I trust it 
is obvious to your lordships, that all attempts 
to impose servitude upon such men, to esta- 
blish despotism over such a mighty continental 
nation, must be vain, must be fatal. We shall 
be forced uitimately to retract; let us retract 
while we can, not when we'must. J say we 
must necessarily undo these violent oppressive 
acts : they must be repealed—you will repeal 
them; I pledye myself for it, that you will ia 
the end repeal them; I stake my reputation 
on it:—IF will consent to be taken for an wiot, 
if they are not finally repealed.—Avoid, then, 
this humiliating, disgraceful necessity. With 
a dignity becoming your exalted situation, 
make the first advances to concord, to peace, 
and happiness: for that ix your true diyaity, 
to act with prudence and justice. That you 
should first concede, is obvious, from sound - 
and rational policy. Concession comes with 
better grace and more salutary effect from 
superior power; it reconciles superiority of 
power with the feelings of men ; and establishes 
solid confidence on the foundations of affectiva 
and gratitude. | 

‘‘ So thought a wise poet and a wise man in 
political sagacity ; the friend of Mectenas, and 
the eulogist of Augustus.—Tv him, the adopted 
son and successor, the first Ceesar, to bim, the 
master of the world, he wisely urged this con- 
duct of prudence and dignity ; * Lugue prior, 
© du parce ;—propice tela manu.’ 

‘« Every motive, therefore, of justice and of 
policy, of dignity and of prudence, urges you 
to allay the ferment in America—by a removal 
of your troops from Boston—by a repeal of 
your acts of ellen aac by demonstration 
of amicable dispositions towards your colonies. 
On the other hand, every danger and every 
hazard impend, to deter you frum perseverance 
in your present ruinous measures.—Foreiga 
war hanging over your heads by a: slight and 
brittle thread: France and Spain watching 
your conduct, and waiting for the maturity of 
your errors ;—with a vigilant eye to America, 
and the temper of your colonies, more than to 
their own concerns, be they what they may. 

‘¢ ‘Fo conclude, my lords; if the ministers 
thus persevere in misadvising and misleading 
the King, I will not say, that they can alienate 
the affections of his subjects from his crown 3 
but I will affirm, that they will make the 
crown not worth his wearing—I will not say 
that the King is betrayed; but I will pro-. 
pounce,—that the kingdum is undone.” 
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right to take their money when you please. 

He means to meddle with no man’s 
opinion ; and leaving all men to follow the 
plan of theie own opinions of former pro- 
fessions, his plan is to establish for the 
American an unequivocal, express right 
of not having his property taken from him 
but by his own assembly. 

Eight weeks delay admits no further 
hesitation, no not of a moment; the thing 
maybe over; a drop of blood renders it 
immedicabile vulnus. 

Whether it can ever now be a true re- 
conciliation, must be owing to the full 
compensation that America shall receive. 
Repeal the mutual ill-will that subsists, for 
itisnot the repeal of a little act of parlia- 
mentthat will work peace. Will the re- 
peal of a bit of parchment avail? Will, 
think you, three millions of people in 
arms be satisfied by such a repeal? It 
must be a repeal on a principle of justice. 
There must: be no procrastination; you 
aretoa moment—now—instantaneously : 
—every hour, that a beginning is not 
made towards softening, towards healing! 
the very news of which might work 
wonders—endangers the fixed liberty of 
America, and the honour of the mother 
country. 

The success and permanent effect of 
the best. measures may arise from mutual 
good-will. 

His motion is part of a plan; and he 
begins with a proof of good-will.—His 
Motion is “to address the King to re- 
move the forces from the town of Boston.” 

His lordship was lavish in his praise of 
the congress, as more wise and more pru- 
dent than the meeting of ancient Greece. 
He mentioned Thucydides, with ‘ your 
Jordships have read Thucydides ;? he 
mentions nothing of ancient story more 
honourable, more respectable, than this 
despised meeting. 

The congress is treated harshly. He 
wishes we would imitate their temper ;— 
firm indeed, if you please—but that con- 


gress was conducted with temper and mo- 


eration. I wish our House of Commons 
as freely and uncorruptly chosen. 
The proceedings from hence arose from 
Orance of the circumstances of that 
country. The idea of coercion by troops, 
Where they were not the natural resource, 
was wanton and idle. ‘ 
Anger was your motive in all you did 
—“ What! shall America presume to be 
free ?_-don’t hear them, chastise them.” 


was your language, castizatque au- 
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ditque—the severest judge, though he 
chastises, also hears the party. 

All the mischief has arisen from your 
anger; from your not adapting your 
means to your ends; troops and violence 
were ill means to answer the ends of peace. 

I understand government is not alto- 
gether satisfied with the commander of 
your troops; he has not been quick 
enough to shed blood; his moderation is 
ridiculed ; but I know that gentleman, an 
officer of long service, has acted prudently ; 
it was want of wisdom to place an army 
there—I have heard of armies of obsere 
vation, but this is an army of irritation. 

In the civil war of Paris, where those 
great men, the prince of Condé, and 
marshal Turenne, commanded the two 
parties—marshal Turenne was said often 
to have been near the prince.—The queen 
was angry; she did not see why, when 
he was so near the prince, he should not 
take him; she was offended, and with 
some anger asked, ‘ Quand vous étiez 
si prés, pourquoi n’avez-vous pas pris le 
prince ?”” That great officer, who knew 
his business, answered coolly, * J’avois 
peur, Madame, qu’il ne m’eit prit.” 

The ministry tell you, that the Ameri- 
cans will not abide by the congress; they 
are tired of the association ;—true, many ~ 
of the merchants may be—but it does not 
now depend on the merchants; nor do 
the accounts come even from the principal 
merchants; but from the runners for mi- 
nistry. But were the dissatisfaction 
among the merchants ever so large, the 
account is no way conformable to the na- 
ture of America. 

The nation of America, who have the 
virtues of the people they sprung from, 
will not be slaves. Their language is, If 
trade and slavery are companions, we 
quit the trade; let trade and slavery go 
where they will, they are not for us. 

Your anger represents them as refrac- 
tory and ungrateful, in not submitting 
to the parent they sprung from ; but aioe 
are in truth grown an accession of strengt 
to this country ; they know their import- 
ance; they wish to continue their utility 
to you; but though they may be sick of 
the association, those sons of the earth 
will never be dissuaded from their asso- 
ciation. 

After the repeal of the Stamp Act, two 
years after, I was in the country an hun- 
dred miles off; a gentleman who knew the 
country, told me, that if regiments had 
landed at that time, and ships had been 
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sent to destroy the towns, thev had come 
to a resolution to retire back into the 
country.—It is a fact—a noble lord smiles ; 
if 1 were to mention the gentleman’s name, 
it would not increase his smile. 

I wish the young gentlemen of our time 
would imitate those Americans that are 
misrepresented to them; I wish they 
would imitate their frugality; I wish they 
would imitate that liberty which the Ame- 
ricans love better than life; imitate that 
courage which a love of liberty produces. 

One word more. I will send my plan, 
if the state of a miserable constitution 
stretches me on a sick-bed. It is to put 
an end to the quarrel. ‘ What, before 
you know whether they will come to 
terms?’’? Yes, let my expectations be 
what they will, I should recall the troops ; 
it partakes of a nullity to accept submission 
under the influence of arms. 

I foretel, ‘* these bills must be repealed;” 
—I submit to be called an ideot if they 
are not;—three millions of men ready to 
arm, and talk of forcing them! 

There may be dangerous men and dan- 
gerous councils, who would instil bad doc- 
_trines; advise the enslaving of America ; 
they might not endanger the crown per- 
haps, but they would render it not worth 
the wearing. 

The cause of America is allied to every 
true Whig. They will not bear the en- 
slaving America. Some Whigs may love 
their fortunes better than their principles ; 
but the body of Whigs will join; they will 
not enslave America. The whole Irish 
nation, all the true English Whigs, the 
whole nation of America, these combined 
make many millions of Whigs, averse to 
the system. Trance has her full attention 
upon you; war is at your door; carrying 
a question here, will not save your coun- 
try in such extremities. 

This being the state of things, my 
advice is, to proceed to allay heats; I 
would at the instant begin, and do some- 
thing towards allaying and softening re- 
sentment. 

My motion, you see, respects the army, 
and their dangerous situation. Not to 
undervalue general Gage, who has served 
with credit,—he acts upon his instructions ; 
if he has not been alert enough to shed 
blood; 

‘* Non dimicare quam vincere maluit,”’ 
And he judged well. The Americans too 
have acted with a prudence and modera- 
tion, that had been worthy of our imitation 
were we wise ;—to their moderation it is 
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owing, that our troops have so long re- 
mained in safety. 

Mal-administration has run its line—it 
has not a move left—it is a check-mate. 

Forty thousand men are not adequate 
to the idea of subduing them to your tax- 
ation. Taxation exists only in represent- 
ation; take them to your heart, who 
knows what their generosity may effect ? 

I am not to be understood as meaning a 
naked, unconditional repeal; no, I would 
maintain the superiority of this country at 
all events. 

But you are anxious who shall disarm 
first. That great poet, and perhaps a 
wiser and greater politician than ever he 
was & poet, has given you wisest counsel ; 
follow it, : 

‘© Tuque prior, tu: parce; genus qui ducis 

O!ympo. 

Projice tela manu.” 

Who is the man who will own this 
system of force as practicable ? 

He then censured the folly of pursuing 
a system that was owned to be impractica- 
ble, and concluded with moving, “ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, most humbly to advise and be- 
seech his Majesty, that, in order to open 
the ways towards an happy settlement 
of the dangerous troubles in America, by 
beginning to allay ferments and soften 
animosities there ; and, above all, for pre- 
venting in the mean time, any sudden and 
fatal catastrophe at Boston, now suffering 
under the daily irritation of an army before 
their eyes, posted in their town, it may 
graciously please his Majesty, that imme- 
diate orders may be dispatched to general 
Gage for removing his Majesty’s forces 
from the town of Boston, as soon as the 
rigour of the season, and other circume- 
stances indispensable to the safety and ac- 
commodation of the said troops may render 
the same practicable.” 

The Earl of Suffolk condemned the 
conduct of the Americans in the most 
determined and unreserved terms. He 
complimented the noble earl on his great 
abilities, but begged leave to pronounce 
him mistaken, in almost every position he 
laid down; and thought it extremely im- 
proper, considering the present alarming 
state of America, to cause divisions, and, 
by so doing, to weaken the force of the 
parent state. He observed, that the noble 
earl had animadverted severely on those 
who had, or were supposed to have ad- 
vised the measure of dissolving the parlia- 
ment; and had likewise thrown out some 
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insinuations, directed against the supposed | any concession on our parts, till the right 
authors of the present intentions of admi- | on which all our pretensions were founded, 


nistration. As to the first, he avowed 
himself to be one of the principal advisers, 
as he looked upon it, nay foresaw from 
the beginning, that all the steps taken by 
the Americans, in congress and elsewhere, 
would be to influence the general election 
by creating jealousies, fears, and prejudices 
among the mercantile and trading part of 
the nation; that he was happy the ideas 
he espoused had prevailed, by which means 
those sinister designs were prevented from 
taking effect; that he was happy to find 
his conjectures right, and to perceive that 
those designs were defeated ; and that an 
improper influence, originating whence it 
might, or in whatever manner, made very 
little difference. As to the point of ad- 
vice, in relation to coercive measures, he 
very frankly declared himself to be equally 
strenuous: for all conciliating means 
having proved ineffectual, he thought it 
high time for the mother country to exert 
her authority, or for ever relinquish it. If 
the task be difficult now, what must it be 
in a few years time? Parliament must be 
obeyed, or it must not; if it be obeyed, 
then who shall resist its determinations ? 
If it be not, then, we may as well at once 
give up every claim of authority over 
America. I should scorn, (said he) to be 
present in this House, and sit still without 


freely declaring my sentiments: I should 


scorn to continue one of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and not advise coercive measures, 
when I was so firmly and fully convinced 
of their necessity ; and I take a particular 
pride in avowing those sentiments; and 
mean steadily to abide by them at all 
events. His lordship then proceeded to 
comment on the proceedings of the con- 
gress, In relation to their disapprobation of 
certain acts of parliament, particularly the 
four or five last adverted to at that meet- 
log. He defended them all, and contend- 
ed, that the Boston Port Bill, if the obsti- 
nacy of the Bostonians had not prevented 
it, would have executed itself, as a satis- 
faction for the dédummagement done to the 
East India Company, would have at once 
put the port of Boston on its former foot- 
ing, and have of course made an opening 
fora complete reconciliation. He insisted 
strongly that the mother country should 
never relax till America confessed her 
supremacy ; and that as soon as America 
had dutifully complied, she would meet 
with every indulgence consistent with the 
real interest of both countries; but that 
(VOL. XVIIS. 


was allowed, would be to the last degree 
impolitic, pusillanimous, and absurd. He 
supposed, he said, that the noble earl 
would be alone in his opinion, that this 
country had not the right to tax America. 
The right implied, according to him, the 
necessity of the exercise of it. He thought 
it a duty incumbent on administration to 
pursue their object of subduing the refrac- 
tory rebellious Americans; and avowed 
the ministerial resolution of enforcing obe- 
dience by arms. 

The Bar of Shelburne began with re- 
nouncing all personal engagements what- 
ever; and solemnly declared, that he 
adopted the sentiments of the noble earl 
(of Chatham,) solely on account of their 
wisdom, justice, and propriety. He said, 
the specious language of the supremacy of 
the British legislature, the interests of 
Great Britain, of her authority over the 
colonies, &c. was artfully held out to de- 
lude and deceive both parliament and peo- 
ple: it was intended to operate on every 
degree of men: the very cobler is, he said, 
swelled up with his own importance, as 
being a party in 3 contest with those on 
the other side, who are as artfully repre- 
sented to be ready to throw of all obe- 
dience ; who are described to be traitors, 
vagabonds, and rebels, guilty of the most 
flagrant baseness and ingratitude. But 
surely there is not a noble lord within 
these walls, there is not a man without, 
who docs not instantly perceive the noto- 
rious fallacy of such a misrepresentation. 
No man can be at a loss to know, that a 
majority of both Houses, however consti- 
tuted, are the nation; that that majority is 
led and directed by an administration con- 
sisting of four or tive persons; and those 
again, by one man. Let. us, therefore, 
hear no more of the people, the parlia- 
ment, or Great Britain; but consider the 
issue as simply depending between the 
parties thus described, between adminis- 
tration on one side, and all America on the 
other. He then proceeded to animadvert 
on the several Acts of the last session re- 
specting America; and contended without 
reserve, that the Boston Port Bill did not 
execute itself, nor was ever meant so 
to do; for supposing the dédummagement 
to be repaired, and the injury sustained by 
the East India Company compensated, 
what did the Act say? Why, that when 
his Majesty should think the Bostonians 
had returned to their obedience, and peace 
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and good government fully established, his 
Majesty might open the port on such con- 
ditions as he thought proper; and appoint 
such places for the landing and shipping 
of goods within the said port and harbour 
as he pleased. Here he highly arraigned 
the unconstitutional policy which dictated 
that part of the Act, and wantonly lodged 
a power in the King and council, which 
parliament, if it regarded its own honour, 
should have never parted with. He con- 
demned, in general, the madness, injustice, 
and infatuation of coercing the Americans 
into a blind and servile submission; and 
repeated, what had been been received in 
the most ludicrous manner, on a former 
occasion, that a tipstaff would execute the 
Acts better than a military force consisting 
of 100,000 men. 

Lord Lyttelton set out with compliment- 
ing the noble earl, who spoke first in the 
debate, on his great political wisdom, his 
extensive talents, and the fruits of both, 
the glorious successes of the late war, 
which must deservedly crown him with im- 
mortal laurels. He grounded his argu- 
ments chiefly on the legislative supremacy 
of the British parliament. He ridiculed 
the absurd idea of an inactive right, when 
there was the most apparent and urgent 
necessity for exercising it. It would be 
madness in the extreme, not directly to 
assert, or for ever relinquish it. He could 
not at all agree with the noble earl in his 
encomiums on the continental congress ; 
for so far from applauding their wisdom, 
&c. he contended that the whole of their 
deliberations and proceedings breathed the 
spirit of unconstitutional independency 
and open rebellion. His lordship pointed 
to the particular language of some of their 
resolutions; and endeavoured to prove, 
that if Great Britain should give way on 
the present occasion, from mistaken mo- 
tives of present advantages in trade, com- 
merce, &c. such a concession would inevi- 
tably defeat its own object; for it was 
plain, that the Navigation Act, and all other 
regulatory Acts, which formed the great 
basis on which those advantages rested, 
and the true interests of both countries 
depended, would fall a victim to the inte- 
rested and ambitious views of America. 
Now, therefore, was the time to assert the 
authority of Great Britain, for if we did 
not, he had not a single doubt but every 
concession on our side would produce a 
new demand on theirs; and in the end, 
bring about that state of traitorous inde- 
pendency, at which it was too plain they 
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were now aiming. He lamented the dis- 
graceful miserable state of the troops un- 
der general Gage, daily crumbling away 
with sickness and desertion, destitute of 
covering and sustenance, and, what was 
much worse, their spirits broken and them- 
Selves disheartened with the insolent 
taunts and repeated provocations of a re- 
bellious surrounding rabble. He reflected 
severely on the conduct of those, that put 
him and kept him in so disgraceful a si- 
tuation. He said, he sould be glad to 
know by what secret power or over-ruling 
influence the wishes of parliament had 
been defeated. On the other hand, if it 
was from that gentleman’s own sugges- 
tions he acted, he freely declared, that 
however prevalent it might be, from every 
side of the House, to bestow encomiums 
on him, he must continue to think his con- 
duct extremely reprehensible, and deserv- 
ing of censure. His lordship disclaimed 
all personal connection with administra- 


tion. He said he a andere them, be- 
cause he imagined and believed them to 
be right. 


Lord Camden said he would not enter 
into the large field of discussion, or colla- 
teral reasoning, applicable to the abstruse 
and metaphysical distinctions necessary to 
the investigation of the omnipotence of 
parliament; but this he would venture to 
assert, that the natural right of mankind 
and the immutable laws of justice, were 
clearly in favour of the Americans. He 
observed that great stress had been laid on 
the Jegislative supremacy of Great Britain ; 
and as far as the doctrine was directed to 
its proper objects, it was a just one; 
but it was no less true in fact, that con- 
sonant to all the reasonings of all the 
speculative writers on government, that 
no man, either agreeable to the true 
principles of natural or civil liberty, could 
be divested of any part of his property 
without his own consent. He pledged 
himself, at a proper time, to prove that 
the law of England did not give the right, 
claimed by parliament, to tax America. 
That no book or record expressed such , 
right; that he could not tell where to look 
tor it; that he consulted law and history, 
and his search was equally fruitless in 
both. In what king’s reign, he asked, 
could it be found? Was it in the old times, 
before our colonies existed; or -when? 
He said that in the time of Charles the 
Ist, when that great constitutional lawyer 
Mr. Selden was pressed to declare on 
what legal grounds resistance was justi- 
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fiable, he replied it was by the custom of 
England, and that was part of the law of 
_ the land. And concluded by referring to 

the works of judge Blackstone, where 
avoiding to state the rule, when resistance 
is justifiable, he lays down the Revolution 
as the only precedent; but adds, though 
the various circumstances and incidents, 
which may justify resistance, cannot be 
exactly defined, it is plain, the people at 
large, who possess the original rights ne- 
cessary to their own happiness and preser- 
vation, have the same right to recall it, 
whenever the pore and authority, thus 
delegated by them, has been abused, and 
manifestly employed to their own ruin and 
destruction 


The Earl of Chatham, in reply, ob- 
eerved, that if the noble lord (Lyttelton) 
who mpeeset, that the views of America 
were ultimately pointed to the defeating 
the Act of Navigation, and the other re- 
gulatory Acts, so wisely framed and cal- 
culated for that reciprocity of interests, so 
essentially necessary to the grandeur and 
prosperity of the whole empire, was right, 

ere was no person present, however 
zealous, would be readier than himself, to 
resist and crush any attempt of that na- 
ture in the first instance ; but to come at 
any certain knowledge of their real senti- 
ments, it would be proper first to do them 
Justice ; to treat them like subjects, before 
they were condemned as aliens, or traitors. 
He entirely acquiesced in the sentiments 
of his noble friend (lord Camden), that the 
present was not a subject proper for nice, 
metaphysical discussion; that property 
was a simple subject, distinct aad uncon- 
nected with the variously complex ideas 
in which other questions relative to policy 
were inevitably involved; that he still re- 
mained, and ever should continue of opi- 
nion, that the right which God, and na- 
ture, and the constitution, had given a 
British Subject to his property, was inva- 
riably inalienable, without bi own con- 
3 er under heaven 
could touch it without that consent, either 
implied, or expressly and directly given. 
He treated the idea of taxation, being in- 
cluded in legislation, in the rost ludicrous 

_ He contended, that they were two 

tions in our constitution totally dis- 

eh and foreign to each other ; that the 
ter plainly originated from the power 
vested m the legislative great council, to 
Controul, ditect, and watch over the in- 
terests of the whole society, by way of re- 
and coercion, for the common 
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benefit, while the former was inseparably 
connected with property, and must for 
ever suit itself to the true nature and dis- 
position of property in general. 

Lord fownshend desired several Acts 
of his present Majesty might be read. He 
endeavoured to prove that some of them 
were nearly connected with the Act of 
Navigation passed in the reign of Charles 
the 2nd. The resolutions of the Ame- 
rican congress condemning those Acts, 
shewed, he said, that the views of America 
are not confined to the redress of griev- 
ances, real or imaginary, but are imme- 
diately directed to the total overthrow of 
that great palladium of British commerce, 
the Act of Navigation. The question was 
not now barely a question of revenue; 
but whether that great commercial system, 
on which the strength and prosperity of 
Great Britain, and the mutual interests of 
both countries, vitally depended, should 
be destroyed, in order to gratify the 
foolishly ambitious temper of a turbulent 
ungrateful people. He contended strongly 
if concessions of that nature were to be 
made, restrictions taken off, and trade al- 
lowed to flow, in what was called its na- 
tural channels, Ireland, whohelped to man 
our fleets and armies; who had contri- 
buted so generously and freely to the 
common support ; who had so cheerfully 
assisted in alleviating our burthens; was 
much better entitled to it than America. 

The Earl of Rochford was for firm and 
decisive measures. To retreat, he insist- 
ed, was to be vanquished: and condemned 
those who were for conceding at this cri- 
tical juncture. The unity of the British 
empire should, in his opinion, supersede 
every inferior consideration, because on 
that its prosperity, stability and external 
grandeur immediately depended. He dis- 
claimed, in the name of the King’s minis- 
ters, all imputations and insinuations 
thrown out by anoble lord. He said he 
believed the general was as little censur- 
able as they were, and that it was next to 
impossible to decide on that gentleman’s 
conduct at so great a distance, and with- 
out knowing the motives that led to it. 

Earl Gower was well informed, that the 
language now held by the Americans, was 
the language of the rabble and a few fac- 
tious leaders; that the delegates at the 
congress, were far from expressing the 
true sense of the respectable part of their 
constituents; that in many places they 
were chosen by a kind of force, in which 
the people of consequence were afraid, un- 
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protected as they were, to interpose; and 
where it was otherwise, they were borne 
down by faction in some instances, and per- 
verted by the most false misrepresentations 
in others; that taking it in either light, 
the measures proper to be pursued b 
Great Britain were plain, and did not ad- 
mit of the least controversy; for either, 
said his lordship, they are disposed as I 
have now represented, or they are not: 
if they are, they deserve our utmost pro- 
tection; if they are not, we should exert 
and strain every nerve to make them sub- 
mit. I have all along been of that opinion. 
I now avow it; and be the event what it 
may, I never mean to shrink from the 
consequences of an advice which I am 
proud to own. 


The Marquis of Rockincham observed, |. 


that as ministry had avowed an intention 
of sending out more troops to Boston, and 
as that was a measure totally repugnant to 
his plan of reconciliation, he was glad of 
an opportunity of resisting that mischievous 
and dangerous design of governing the 
colonies by force. He said that the troops 
which had so idly been sent thither, were 
by their instructions left in so disgraceful 
a state, that he wished them recalled with 
the utmost possible dispatch; and conse- 
quently he must be averse to the designs 
administration entertained, of further ex- 
posing our troops to shame and disgrace ; 
and of course he joined the motion for 
their recall. He expressed pretty strongly 
his adherence to his old opinion of the 
propriety of the Declaratory Act, which 

e seemed to consider as necessary to the 
dominion of this country, and no way 
hurtful to the freedom of America; but 
he reserved himself to a more proper sea- 
son for debating that principle, only in- 
sisting that the congress had expressed no 
dissatisfaction with the Declaratory Act; 
and he thought it needless to give them 
more than they desired. 

The Duke of Jtichmond supported lord 
Chatham’s motion with firmness, and an- 
swered his adversaries with accuracy and 
precision. He contrasted very happily 
the stubborness of ministry in refusing to 
have the least feeling for the miseries and 
complaints of British subjects, while they 
were all awake and full of attention to the 
most arrogant expectations of foreign 
powers; and then mentioned the fact 
stated by count de Guines in his Memo- 
rial, that the English ministry, in the 
question of the Falkland Islands, had 
agreed to disarm first. 
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The Earl of Rochford declared, that 
upon his honour and conscience, he be- 
lieved count de Guines innocent of the in- 
famous charge laid against him; that as to 
disarming first, the count was mistaken ; 
for that long before he (lord Rochford) 
had made the proposal of disarming, he 
had received a letter from lord Harcourt, 
informing him, that the French had began 
to disarm; that the proposal he made 
about disarming, was to do it reciprocally, 
at a given time ; that the object of the ar- 
mament being at an end, form was not 
necessary as to the period of disarming, 
more especially, as from all his advices 
from the King’s ministers abroad, both 
the French and Spaniards had first began 
to disarm. 

Lord Weymouth opposed the motion. 
He was for sending troops to America; 
but held himself disengaged from co-ope- 
rating with administration, till he was fully 
acquainted with the whole train of mea- 
sures they proposed to adopt, digested into 
one perfect system; adding, that in his 
‘adie state of mind, and want of proper 

nowledge, he did not know if he should 
even be for augmenting the present mili- 
tary force under general Gage. 

The House divided; 18 contents, and 
68 non-contents. The minority were, 
Dukes of Cumberland, Richmond, Port- 
land, Manchester. Marquis of Rocking- 
ham. Earls Thanet, Abingdon, Fitzwil- 
liam, ‘Tankerville, Stanhope, Spencer, 
Chatham. Bishop of Exeter. Lords 
Camden, Wycombe, Ponsonby, Soudes, 
Grosvenor. 


Debate in the Commons on the Petitions 
of the Merchants of London and Bristol 
Jor Reconciliation with America.] Jan. 23. 
Mr. Alderman Hayley said he had a peti- 
tion from the merchants of the city of 
London concerned in the commerce to 
North-America, to that honourable House, 
and desired leave to. present the same, 
which being given, it was brought up and 
read, setting forth ; 

‘¢ That the petitioners are all essentially 
interested in the trade to North-America, 
either as exporters aad importers, or as 
venders of British and foreign goods for 
exportation to that country; and that 
the petitioners have exported, or sold for 
exportation, to the British colonies in 
North- America, very large quantities of 
the manufacture of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and in particular the staple articles 
of woollen, iron, and linen, also those of 
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cotton, silk, leather, pewter, tin, copper, 
and brass, with almost every British ma- 
nufacture; also large quantities of foreign 
linens and other articles imported into 
these kingdoms, from Flanders, Holland, 
Germany, the East Countries, Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy, which are generally re- 
ceived from those countries in return for 
British manufactures ; and that the peti- 
tioners have likewise ex ported, or sold for 
exportation, great quantities of the various 
a of goods imported into this king- 
om from the East-Indies, part of which 
receive additional manufacture in Great 
Britain; and that the petitioners receive 
returns from North-America to this king- 
dom directly, viz. pig and bar iron, timber, 
staves, naval stores, tubacco, rice, indico, 
deer and other skins, beaver and furs, 
train oil, whalebone, bees wax, pot and 
pearl ashes, drugs, and dying woods, with 
some bullion, and also wheat flour, Indian 
corn and salted provisions, when, on ac- 
count of scarcity in Great Britain, those 
articles are permitted to be imported ; and 
that the petitioners receive returns cir- 
cuitously from Ireland (for flax seed, &c. 
exported from North America) by bills of 
exchange on the merchants of this city 
trading to Ireland, for the proceeds of 
linens, &c. imported into these kingdoms 
from the West Indies; in return for pro- 
visions, lumber and cattle, exported from 
North America, for the use and support 
of the West India islands, by bills of ex- 
change on the West India merchants, for 
the proceeds of sugar, molasses, rum, 
cotton, coffce, or other produce, imported 
from those islands into these kingdoms ; 
from Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Flan- 
ders, Germany, Holland, and the East 
Countries, by bills of exchange or bullion 
in return for wheat flour, rice, Indian 
corn, fish, and lumber, exported from the 
British colonies in North America, for the 
use of those countries; and that the peti- 
loners have great reason to believe, from 
the best informations they can obtain, that 
on the balance of this extensive com- 
merce, there is now due from the colonies 
in North America, to the said city only, 
2,000,000/. sterling, and upwards; and 
that, by the direct commerce with the co- 
lonies, and the circuitous trade thereon 
depending, some thousands of ships and 
vessels are employed, and many thousands 
of seamen are bred and maintained, there- 
by encreasing the naval strength and 
power of Great Britain ; and that, in the 
year 1765, there was a great stagnation of 
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the commerce between Great Britain and 
her colonies, in consequence of an Act for 
granting and applying certain stamp- 
uties, and other duties, in the British co- 
lonies and plantations in America, b 
which the merchants trading to Nor 
America, and the artificers employed in 
the various manufactures consumed in 
those countries, were subjected to many 
hardships ; and that, in the following year, 
the said Act was repealed, under an ex- 
press declaration of the legislature, that 
the continuance of the said Act would be 
attended with many inconveniences, and 
might be productive of consequences 
greatly detrimental to the commercial in- 
terests of these ET upon which re- 
peal, the trade to the British colonies im- 
mediately resumed its former flourishing 
state; and that in the year 1767, an Act 
passed for granting certain duties in the 
British colonies and plantations in Ame- 
rica, which imposed certain duties, to be 
paid in America, on tea, glass, red and 
white lead, painters’ colours, paper, paste- 
board, mill-board, and scale-board, when 
the commerce with the colonies was again 
interrupted ; and that in the year 1770, 
such parts of the said Act as imposed. 
duties on glass, red and white lead, 
painters’ colours, paper, paste-board, 
mill-board, and scale-board, were re- 
pealed, when the trade to America 
soon revived, except in the article of tea, 
on which a duty was continued, to be 
demanded on its importation into Ame- 
rica, whereby that branch of our com- 
merce was nearly lost; and that, in the 
year 1773, an Act passed, to allow a 
drawback of the duties of customs on the 
exportation of tea to his Majesty’s colo- 
nies or plantations in| America, and to. 
empower the commissioners of the Trea- 
sury to grant licences to the East India 
Company, to export tea, duty free; and 
by the operations of those and other laws,, 
the minds of his Majesty’s subjects in the 
British colonies have been gieatly dis- 
quieted, a total stop is now put to the ex- 
port trade with the greatest and most im- 
portant part of North America, the public 
revenue is threatened with a large and 
fatal diminution, the petitioners with 
crievous distress, and thousands of indus- 
trious artificers and manufacturers with 
utter ruin; under these alarming circum- 
stances, the petitioners receive no small 
comfort, from a persuasion that the repre- 
sentatives of the people, newly delegated 
to the most important of all trusts, will, 
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take the whole of these weighty matters 
into their most serious consideration; and 
therefore praying the House, that they 
will enter into a full and immediate exa- 
mination of that system of commercial 
policy, which was formerly adopted, and 
uniformly maintained, to the happiness 
and advantage of both countries, and will 
apply such healing remedies as can alone 
restore and establish the commerce be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies on 
@ permanent foundation; and that the 
petitioners may be heard by themselves, 
or agents, in support of the said petition.” 

r. Alderman Hayley expressed his 
wishes for a speedy reconciliation with 
America, and moved, * That the said Pe- 
tition be referred to the consideration of 
the committee of the whole House, to 
whom it is referred to consider of the se- 
veral papers which were presented to the 
House, by the lord North, upon Thurs- 
day last, by his Majesty’s command, and 
that the petitioners be admitted to be 
heard by themselves or agents, before the 
said committee, upon the said petition, if 
they think fit.” 

Sir W. Meredith said, that as the worthy 
alderman, whose rank stands so high, and 
whose character is so honourably distin- 
guished in the list of merchants, had ex- 
pressed his wishes not only for a recon- 
ciliation, but for a speedy reconciliation 
with America, he submitted to his judg- 
ment, whether a speedy reconciliation was 
pla or consistent with such a 

ngth of enquiry as his motion led to; 
that of all the evils American merchants 
now suffer, suspense is the greatest; that 
he trusted the committee already ap- 
pointed would nrake the removal of that 
suspense the first object of their conside- 
ration and their care; at least he hoped, 
that the hands of government might not 
be tied up, nor the powers of parliament 
restrained from giving that speedy relief 
which the pressure of affairs requires ; 
that there is still some hope left, that the 
flames in America may be quenched, if 
ee and effectual means are speedily 
applied ; but the task will every hour be- 
come more and more difficult, and if pro- 
tracted to the long period, which the pro- 
osed enquiry may lead to, impracticable. 

e should be very sorry to take upon him- 
self the consequences of exposing the si- 
tuations of private merchants to public 
view, es ecially at this juncture; but, if 
they really desired an enquiry into thei 


affairs, he himself would give his time, his 
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labour, and every possible assistance to it ; 
but hoped, such an enquiry might not be 
made use of to defeat every good inten- 
tion, and clog every salutary measure that 
might be proposed in the present com- 
mittee; he should therefore recommend it 
to the House to appoint a separate com- 
mittee for the consideration of the mer- 
chants’ petition, and for that purpose 
move an Amendment,‘ to leave out, be- 
tween the word ‘ of’ and the word ‘ com- 
mittee,’ the word ¢ the,’ and insert * a’ in- 
stead thereof; and to leave out the words 
‘to whom it is referred to consider of the 
several papers which were presented to 
the House by the lord North, upon Thurs- 
day last, by his Majesty’s command.’ 

r. Burke was glad to hear the right 
hon. gentleman talk of a speedy reconci- 
liation, and therefore must conclude that 
the price of his bargain with the minister 
when he went over to his party, was a 
speedy reconciliation; yet at the same 
time he was sorry to see how knavish the 
noble lord had been, for instead of putting 
into his hand the reconciliatory measures, 
he had slipped into his hand a wand, 
which wand’ was now become one of the 
main pillars of administration. He pro- 
ceeded to shew how materially the trade 
and commerce with America ought to be 
considered before any decisive steps were 
taken, and declared himself totally igno- 
rant that the committee appointed for the 
26th, were to take into consideration the 
papers only which lay on the table; he 
insisted that every infermation possible 
would add to the dispatch, and not to the 
delay of a reconciliation; that as the 
noble lord (North) had denied them the 
Opinions of persons on the spot, the com- 
mittee could not receive more material in- 
formation than from the merchants trading 
thither, who were greatly interested in 
the welfare of the colonies; that if there 
was not time sufficient to settle the Ame- 
rican business, was not the noble Jord in 
fault in adjourning a month to eat mince 
pies and drink Christmas ale, when so 
material a question was depending? He 
called the proposed committee a Coventry 
Committee, in allusion to a well known 

ractice, by which a troublesome person 
1s voted to be sent to Coventry, whereby, 
without turning him out of company, he 
is wholly excluded from all attention; he 
may be ridiculed and laughed at, and can- 
not interfere in his own defence. He also 
called it a Committee of, Oblivion, con- 
signing every thing the merchants could 
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allege to entire oblivion. He congratu- 
lated the minister on such a friend.as sir 
William; the merchants on such an able 
and powerful advocate; the cabinet on 
such a counsellor; the right hon. gentle- 
man himself on such a patron; and the 
King and parliament on the happiness of 
having so respectable a person in a situa- 
tion to reciprocally impart the desires and 
wishes of either party to each other. He 
prophesied the most salutary effects from 
so happy a beginning. He compared the 
right hon. gentleman to Sampson, and the 
ministers, and the friends of the Declara- 
tory Act and all the revenue Acts, to the 
Philistines; and supposed himself to be 
involved in the ruin, which must follow 
from pulling down the pillars which had 
supported the system of destructive policy 
and oppression, which the right hon. gen- 
tleman contended ought to have been re- 
sisted. In a word, he turned, twisted, 
metamorphosed, and represented every 
thing which the right hon. gentleman had 
advanced into so many ridiculous forms, 
that the House was kept in a continued 
roar of laughter. | 

Sir Gilbert Eliot replied to Mr. Burke, 
and ironically complimented him; but 
begged leave to differ from him, as to the 
matter in debate. He observed, that the 
Committee appointed for the 26th, was in- 
tended to consider of the papers, in order 
to come to some speedy resolution, suited 
to the dignity of parliament, and the pre- 
sent situation of affairs in America; that 
the great variety of facts, and mass of 
matter, which would come of course under 
consideration in the committee, to which 
the petition must be referred, would be a 
work of great and laborious toil ; and that 
the views and objects of the enquiry, ori- 
ginating with the papers, and, the petition 
being totally distinct in their nature, the 

minations and execution arising from 
must be different. 

Mr. T. Townshend contended, that it 
would be fairer and more manly to reject 
the petition at once, than thus endeavour 
to defeat it; that the pretence of appoint- 
ing & Committee was but a mere evasion ; 
and that, indeed, as much had been al- 
ready avowed by the right hon. member 
who pr the amendment, who pointed 
Out so late as the month of June before 
* could be supposed capable of determin- 
me oF Coming to any resolution. 
es d Clare was for not submitting to 

© Americans in the least, and ridiculed 


the opinion of those who said we had a 
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right to tax America, yet ought not tq 
exercise ‘it. He was warmly for the 
amendment. He said, if we were resolved 
to sacrifice the supremacy of parliament, 
he would much readier consent to it on 
any other ground than that which the pre- 
sent petition would lead to, as this would 
be an inexhaustible source of applications 
of the same nature; for whenever the 
Americans had any point to gain, let it 
be ever so unreasonable, all they had to 
do was to refuse to pay their debts, to 
threaten to stop all commercial intercourse 
with us, and their business would be done: 
if therefore we were to submit, let us 
fairly give up the point at once; let us 
sooner even become their vassals, than ree 
main open to demands which could have 
no bounds, and must be irresistible, when 
they were brought forward in the present 
form. 

Mr. Charles Foz, in favour of the Ame- 
ricans, repeatedly called on lord North to 
know who was the man that advised the 
late Acts, for it was he who had created 
the disturbances, it was he who had placed 
general Gage and his troops in the ridi« 
culous situation in which they were, and 
it was he who ought to answer to his coune 
try for the mischief and expence that 
might ensue. He attacked the minister 
violently ; pointed out his delays before 
Christmas, and his speed after: he said, 
the committee meant no more than a mere 
farce, to delude the merchants, as he was 
certain nothing serious was intended. 

Lord J. Cavendish was for the petition 
being heard with the papers, and con- 
demned Jord North for his behaviour in 
bringing in estimates at the beginning of 
the session, before he knew the expence 
which would be necessary; that it was a 
deceit to the country gentlemen, who re- 
tired into the country satisfied with the 
estimate at first, and who never imagined 
there would be any further sum id pai : 
that the noble lord was pressed, and ought 
to have laid before the House the papers 
before the holidays, as he was desired. 

Lord North defended the delay before 
the holidays chiefly on two grounds: first, 
for want of necessary snforinarions 8e~ 
condly, because he understood from se- 
veral persons, who pretended to know it, 
that the address from the continental con- 
gress to the King, was of that conciliatory 
nature as to make way for healing, Jenient 
measures. As to the question before the 
House, besides repeating the very great 
delays which the matters contained in the 
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petition would probably occasion, it could 
not, with the least colour of propricty, be 
considered with the papers; one being 
simply an object of commerce, the other 
clearly a matter of policy. He said, his 
reason for not laying the papers before the 
House sooner was, on account of what 
the Americans called a congress, but what 
he called an illegal and reprehensible 
meeting, not being finished; and that he 
was informed a petition would be sent 
from them to the throne, which would re- 
concile all matters in an amicable manner. 

Sir George Macartney was severe against 
the Petition, though, he said, he wished 
to be thought a friend to so respectable 
a body as the petitioners: petitions were 
generally framed, he said, and brought 
about by some interested persons who 
had artifice enough to induce others to 
sign them. 

Captain Luttrell. I have listened with 
attention to this debate, in hopes of re- 
ceiving such instruction as might enable 
me to judge which way of acting will be 
most conducive to the welfare of Ame- 
rica and this country. Sir, Iam sorry to 
find such a variety of opinions prevail 
amongst us, as makes it very difficult to 
determine what measures are likely to 
prove the most salutary; but being nei- 
ther willing to be led astray by the oratory 
of one man, or the party zeal of another, 
' I feel a wish to consider this petition on 
the day moved for, and to pursue an opi- 
nion I have adopted from my own ‘per- 
sonal knowledge of the Americans, their 
country, and their coasts. Sir, that the 
colonies are inseparably-united to the im- 
perial crown of this realm, I trust will 
never be denied by the friends of either 
clime; but though it has been asserted, 
America can subsist without our com- 
merce, I believe nobody will say, she can 
flourish without our protection. If we 
abandon her to her present miserable si- 
tuation, she must soon sue to us or to 
some other power for succour. Insecure 
in their lives and properties, the Ameri- 
cans must, ere long, experience the fatal 
consequences of being exposed to the de- 
predations of marauders and lawless ruf- 
fians:; they will soon cry aloud for the 
re-establishment of those judicial authori- 
ties that have been imprudently overturn- 
ed, and which are necessary, not only to 
the welfare, but to the very existence of 
the subject, among the rudest nations of 
the globe. Sir, 1 fear, indeed, the Ame- 
ricans at this hour cannot properly be 
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styled the most civilized people in the 
known world; but an unfortunate fatality 
seems to have awaited that unhappy coun- 
try for a series of years past. ‘he late 
war was scarce at an end, before you put 
a total stop to their trade with the Spanish 
West Indies. ’Tis true, it was, strictly 
speaking, illicit, but it was very beneficial 
to them, for from thence they got their 
specie. Then, Sir, as if you meant to add 
insult to bad policy, no sooner had you 
deprived them of the means of assisting 
you, but you ungenerously imposed the 
right of taxation. Sir, if such a power is 
vested in the British parliament, I think 
you have mistaken the season to exercise 
it; but I never can consider that we, who 
are many of us strangers to the resources 
of that country and its produce, are com- 
petent judges which of their commodities 
can best bear the burden of taxation. 
Sir, those that are acquainted with Ame- 
rica know as well as I do, that from Rhode 
Island northwards they have no money; 
that their trade is generally carried on by 
barter, from the most opulent merchant 
to the necessitous husbandman. Sir, be- 
fore your fleet and armies visited their 
coasts, you might almost as soon have 
raised the dead as 100/. in specie from any 
individual inthe province of the Massachu- 


‘set’s Bay. Then, Sir, let us suppose the 


Americans to be the most tractable, the 
most loyal of all the King’s subjects, with 
every good inclination to pay obedience to 
the mandates of the mother country, 
where are their abilities to comply with 
he present demands? Tor my part, I 
snow but one method by which you can 
possibly put America into a situation to 
assist this country; agree with her upon 
a fair and certain subsidy to be paid you 
annually; wait with patience the arrival 
of her merchandizes here, and the sale of 
them also; then, and yot till then, their 
money will be forthcoming to pay you. 
Sir, such are my present sentiments with 
respect to the situation of our colonies at 
this important crisis; but I will hope for 
better days, and better information; be- 
cause I wish to be convinced that neither 
Amcrica nor this country are in danger 
of being undone. 

Lord Stanley, for a young speaker, ac- 
quitted himself very decently. He expae- 
tiated largely on the. legislative supre- 
macy and. omnipotence of parliament ; 
spoke much of treason, rebellion, coer- 
cion, and firmness; and insisted, that if 
we gave way to their present temper, the 
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consequence would probably be, their de- 
siring a repeal of the Navigation Act, and 
every other Act on our statute books that 
io the least degree affected them. 

Mr. Adam and Mr. Innis, also spoke 
for the Amendment; governor Johnstone 
and alderman Sawbridge against it. The 
House divided : for the Amendment 197, 
against it 81. 

Mr. Burke, then, in avery severe speech, 
which he pointed chiefly at lord North, 
condemned the behaviour of administra- 
tion in this business; declaring that they 
had, for decency’s sake, admitted the pe- 
tition, yet had determined that it should 
never be heard. He said; he had a pe- 
tition in his hand from the principal mer- 
chants in Bristol trading to America; yet, 
as he found there were two committees 
now, the one for hearing evidence, the 
other for burying petitions, he plainly saw 
his petition wonld share the fate of the 
other, and be buried in oblivion, though 
not in sure and certain hopes of a joyful 
resurrection; that his worthy colleague 
(Mr. Cruger) had likewise a petition of 
the merchants of Bristol to present, but it 
would go to the silent committee, and the 
three, he imagined, would be left to sleep 
together. He concluded with asking 
Jeave to present his petition, which being 
granted, he made the same motion as Al- 
derman Hayley, for its being referred to 
the committee on the 26th. 

Lord Nurth objected to it, as it did not 
desire to be heard: he observed, it could 
not be of any information. 

Mr. Burke replied, the noble lord had 
objected to one petition because it desired 
to be heard, to the other, because it did 
not desire to be heard: but nothing was 
to be expected from him but blunders and 
inconsistencies. . 

Lord North said, it was impossible for 
him to have foreseen the proceedings in 
America respecting the tea; that the 
duty had been quietly collected before; 
that the iat quantity of tea in the ware- 
houses of the East India Company, as ap- 
peared by the Report of the Secret Com- 
mittee, made it necessary to do some- 
thing for the benefit of the Company ; 
that it was to serve them, that 9d. in the 
pound weight drawback was allowed ; that 
was impossible for him to foretel the 
Americans would resist at being able to 
drink their tea at 9d. iy the pound cheaper. 

Governor Johnstone said, he got up 
merely to speak toa matter of fact; that 
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lord plume himself on actions which, of all 
others, were most reprehensible in this 
train of political absurdities. That it was 
unbecoming the noble lord to allege that 
this dangerous measure was adopted to 
serve the East India Company, when it 
was notorious the Company had requested 
the repeal of the 3d. per pound in Ame- 
rica, and felt and knew the absurdity of 
giving a drawback here, and laying a duty 
there: a perfect solecism in commerce and 
politics. That the East India Company 
offered their consent, that government 
should retain 6d. in the pound on the ex- 
portation, if the 3d. was remitted in Ame-= 
rica. That the noble lord had been re- 
quested and intreated, by the governor 
himself, in his place, to remove the cause 
of dispute, and was foretold the con- 
sequence of persevering in error. That 
the noble lord had shewn, by his conduct, 
he was neither financier, nor politician, or 
infatuated with those about him. That 
the East India Company presented the 
happiest opportunity which could have 
offered for removing with credit the cause: 
of difference. The noble lord himself had 
confessed, in repealing the other articles’ 
in the original Act, that the tea was as 
much an anti-commercial tax as any of 
those which were repealed pn that princi- 
ple; but the authority of parliament being 
disputed, he could not repeal all till that 
was fully acknowledged. Here, then, 
sprung the happiest occasion of doing 
right, without injuring the claims on either 
side. The East India Company ask ; 
their situation required the relief. It 
could not be alleged it was done at the 
instance of American discontent. Butthe 
golden bridge was refused: new contriv- 
ances were set on foot to introduce the tea 
into America. I know, said he, the vari- 
ous intrigues, solicitations, and counter 
solicitations, that were used to induce the 
chairman and deputy chairman of the Com- 
pany, to undertake this rash and foolish 
business. I protested against it, as con- 
trary to the principles of their monopoly. 
Yet the power of ministry prevailed, and - 
the noble lord would now cover all those 
facts, which are ready, from their conse- 
quences, to convulse the empire, and take 
credit for them as having been done with 
the most innocent intentions to serve the 
East India Company: when, on the cone 
trary, it must appear to every man, that 
the glut of tea in their warehouses was 
chiefly occasioned by the impolitic and 
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a pound in America, which deprived them, 
’ and still deprives them of that great vent; 
and that the losses they have since sus- 
tained, by sending teas on their own ac- 
count to America, is ltkewise chargeable 
to administration. If this is the manner 
in which they serve their iriends, I desire 
still to be counted among the number of 
their enemies. . 

On the same question being put, whe- 
ther the latter peacea should be reterred 
to the commmictee on the Zech, it passed in 
the newutive. bes ty 6 

The Petitien was trom the master, war- | 
ders, and comarcary. of the society of! 
Mercaanes Vouturess of the city of Bris- | 
tu, unde thew coaimon seal; setting 
gre), 
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Act in the following year removed their 
apprehensions, and restored the trade to its 
former flourishing state; and that, in this 
prosperous situation, the trade continued 
till the next year; when an Act passed 
for levying duties on glass, paper, and 
other articles, in America, and it again 
received a considerable check ; but the re- 
peal of a great part of those duties revived 
it, till the passing of certain acts of parlia- 
ment, and other measures lately adopted, 
caused such a great uneasiness in the 
minds of the inhabitants of America, as to 
make the merchants apprehensive of the 
most alarming consequences, and which, 
if not speedily remedied, must involve 
them in utter ruin; and the petitioners, 
as merchants, deeply interested in mea- 
sures which will so materially atfect the 
commerce of this kingdom, and not less 
concerned, as Englishmen, in every thing 
that relates to the general welfare, cannot 
look without emotion on the many thou- 
sands of miserable objects; who, by the 
total stop put to the export trade to Ame- 
rica, will be discharged trom their manu. 
factures tor want of employment, and must 


‘be reduced to great distress; and the pes 


sitioners look back with regret to those 
times in which their trade suffered no ine 
terruption; but they presume not to sug- 
gest any particular mode of relief to the 
House, in whose wisdom they place the 
most unreserved confidence; they venture, 
however, tu express their wishes, that the 
former system of commercial policy may 
be taken into consideration; and that the 
destructive breaches made in their trade, 
by the alarms to which it has been for 
many vears subject, may be closed, the 
peace of this great empire restored, and 
commerce once more fixed on the most 
solid and permanent foundation.” 

The other Petition presented by Mr. 
Crucer, was entitled: A Petition of the 
menrchints, traders, manufacturers, and 
others, of the city of Bristol; setting 
torch, 

* ‘That the trade to America, not only 
from this pert, but the whole kingdoms of 
Creat Britain and Ircland, is of the ut- 


mast ipertance ; and that the said city 1s 
bishiv interested in its weltare, as from 
thence very large quantities of every spe- 
vies of manutncture are exported, where- 
by emplovment is given to a great number 
at ships, seamen, and others, on which 
manutactures several thousand persons de- 
po for their daily support, whose cause, 


rum motives of humanity, exclusive ol 
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every advantage to theinselves, it becomes 
their duty to submit to that tribunal, from 
whence alone redress can be expected ; 
and that the trade of the West India is- 
lands, in all its extensive branches, essen- 
tially depends upon the continent of Ame- 
rica, ag many articles absolutely necessary 
for the existence of their inhabitants are 
only tobe had from thence, and any sto 
to the commerce and well-being of Nort 
America must mutually affect the whole 
system, being mediately or immediately 
connected with each other; and that the 
petitioners already feel the unhappy effects 
of the stagnation of trade at present sub- 
sisting, in consequence of certain Acts 
made by the legislature of Great Britain, 
from which cause all orders for goods are 
countermanded, and the merchants in 
danger of being deprived of their returns 
for those already sent ; and that, from the 
circumstances before recited, many thou- 
sands of industrious poor are and will be 
deprived of subsistance, and merchants 
even of the largest property will be re- 
duced to difficulties in their fortunes and 
credit heretofore unknown to them; and 
that, in the present crisis, so very alarm- 
ing to the interest of the trading part of 
these kingdoms, and in its consequences 
tothe landed interest, ever dependent on 
each other, they have every reason to fear 
atotal loss of their trade, and every evil 
that will attend an event so much to be 
deprecated; and therefore praying the 
House, to take the premises speedily into 
their serious consideration, to adopt such 
measures as will not only relieve them from 
the difficulties which press them on the 
Present exigency, but be a security against 
4 return of those frequent interruptions to 
their trade they have for many years ex- 
perienced, which have made destructive 
breaches in the commercial interests, and 
disturbed the concord of this great empire, 
80 that the whole may be fixed on the 
same solid basis which formerly united the 
mother country and her colonies.” 
Ordered, to be referred to the consi- 
deration of the Committee of the whole 
Ouse, to whom the Petition of the 
merchants, traders, and others, of Lon- 


res concerned in the commerce of North 
mcrica, Is referred 


hs 24. A similar Petition from the 
erchants of Glasgow was, on a division 
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ants, &c. of Norwich, on American af- 
fairs, was presented and referred to the 
same Committee, on a division of 85to 11; 
as was also a Petition from Dudley. On 
this Petition the House were going to 
divide, but 

Mr. Burke said he would not, trouble 
the noble lord and his train to walk out 
every five minutes in funeral pomp to 
inter petitions. 

A Petition from Birmingham, was next 
presented, setting forth, That the peti- 
tioners are apprehensive, that any relaxa- 
tion in the execution of the laws respect- 
ing the colonies of Great Britain will ul- 
timately tend to the injury of the come 
merce of the said town and neighbour- 
hood: and therefore the petitioners re- 
quest, that the House will continue to 
exert their endeavours, to support the au- 
thority of the laws of this kingdom over 
all the dominions of the crown. 

Lord North was for referring this peti- 
tion to the same Committee. 

Mr. Burke objected, saying, this was 
not a petition concerning commerce, it 
was a warlike, blood-thirsty petition, and 
desired to hear the names of the persons 
who had signed it read, which was com- 
plied with. ‘This petition, however, was re- 
ferred to the same committee as the other 
petitions. 

Sir George Savile rose, and acquainted. 
the House that not understanding any busi- 
ness except the ballotting, was meant to 
come on that day, he had left the House 
as soon as it was over, but on going home. 
a Petition of Dr. Franklin, Mr. Lee, and 
Mr. Bollan; the three gentlemen who had 
the direction of the Petition from the 
North American Congress to the King, © 
was put into his hand: he stated the 
contents, which were, ‘* That the a 
tioners could explain and throw great light 
on the Petition presented from the Cone 
gress tothe King, which, by his Majesty’s 
command, had been referred to that hoe 
nourable House, and therefore praying 
to be heard on the same.” 


A conversation now ensued concernin 
a point of order, whether a petition could 
be received concerning a petition which 
lay before the House, but of which they 
could have no possible knowledge. This 
conversation lasted some time, in which 
lord North, Mr. Rigby, the Solicitor Gee 
neral, lord F. Campbell, and Mr. Gas- 
coyne, were against the receiving it, come 
plaining of the thinness of the House, and 
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the lateness of the hour; but it was ably 
contended that it could be received, by 
sir George Savile, Mr. Burke, and Mr. 
T. Townshend, who all shewed the differ- 
ence there was between receiving a peti- 
tion and complying with its prayer: the 
thinness of the House and the late hour 
they treated with ridicule, by reminding 
their opponents, that when the question 
was first proposed the House was pretty 
full, and it was in the afternoon. A mo- 
tion was drawn up by Mr. Burke, in order 
for the point to be discussed, but as the 
House was so thin, there being but forty 
members with the Speaker, it was with- 
drawn. 


‘Debate in the Commons on the Observ- 
ance of King Charles’s  Martyrd: m on the 
830th of January.| Jan. 26. Mr. Gus- 
eine moved, ‘That the Chaplain to this 

ouse do preach before this House, at 
Saint Margaret’s, Westminster, upon 
Monday next, the 30th January.” 

Lord Folkestone objected to the mo- 
tion. He thought the observance of the 
day in the usual manner, a reflection upon 
the Revolution. When the custom first 
prevailed many doctrines were held de- 
structive of the rights of Englishmen, but 
the Revolution had entirely reprobated 
the former, and clearly ascertained the 
latter. He also thought the observance 
of the day blasphemy against our holy 
telipion. 

Mr. Gascoyne said, he moved it because 
an act of parliament required it. 

Mr. yng said, the act of parliament did 
not order any sermon to be preached. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot contended, the ques- 
tion was not upon a matter of opinion, 
but whether the positive terms of an act 
of parliament should be obeyed. 

The Lord Mayor, Mr. Wilkes, said, 
that he was fur the ovservance of the day, 
not in the usual manner by fasting and 
prayer to deprecate the pretended wrath 
of heaven, but ina very different way from 
what some other gentlemen had proposed ; 
that it should be celebrated as a festival, 
as a day of triumph, not kept as a fast ; 
that the death of the first Charles, a de- 
termined enemy of the liberties of his 
country, who made war on his people, and 
murdered many thousands of his innucent 
subjects—an odious, hypocritical tyrant, 
who was, in the great Milton’s words, 
a Nerone neronior—should be consi- 

ered as a sacrifice to the public justice of 
the nation, as highly approved by heaven, 
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and ought to be had in solemn remem- 
brance as the most glorious deed ever done 
in this, or any country, without which we 
should at this hour have had no constitu- 
tion, degenerated into the most abject - 
slaves on the face of the earth, not go- 
verned by the known and equal laws of a 
limited monarchy, but subject to the im- 
perious will of an arbitrary sovereign. ' 

Mr yng reminded the House of the 
disagreeable situation they were in some 
time ago, having thanked Dr. Nowel, the 
Speaker’s chaplain, for his sermon on the 
30th of January, and being afterwards 
obliged to expunge those thanks.* 

The Lipoic question being put, that 
the said proposed question be now put; 
the House divided. The Noes went 
forth. 


Tellers. 


Sir Francis Vincent - 
Yeas ; Mr. Gascoyne - - - : 138 


Lord Folkestone - - 
Nors 5 Sir Cecil Wray - - . 50 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. Then 
the main question being put; the House 
divided. The Yeas went forth: Yeas 
112—-Noes 83. So it was resolved in the 
afiirmative. 


Debate in the Commons on a Second Pe- 
tilion of the Merchants of London.) Jan. 
26. Mr. Alderman Hayley presented & 
second Petition from the merchants of 
London, setting forth, 

«‘ That the petitiuners have ever con- 
ceived, that the connection between Great 
Britain and America originally was, and 
ought to be, of a commercial kind ; and 
that the benefits derived therefrom to the 
mother country are of the same nature; 
and observing the constant attention which 
the British legislature had for more than a 
century given:to those valuable objects, 
they have been taught to admire the re- 
gulations by which that connection ha 
been preserved, and those benefits se- 
cured, as the most effectual institution 
which human wisdom could have framed 
for those salutary purposes; presuming 
therefore on this opimon, and supporte 
by this observation, the petitioners repre 
sent to the House, that the fundamental: 
policy of those laws of which they com- 
plain, and the propriety of enforcing, T° 
laxing, or amending, the same, are ques- 
tions inseparably united with the come 
etl 

* See vol, 16, p. 312. 
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merce between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica; and consequently that the conside- 
ration of the one cannat be entered on, 
without a full discussion of the other; 
and that the petitioners observe, by the 
votes, that a committee hath been ap- 
pointed, to take into their consideration 
certain papers presented to the House by 
lord North on Thursday the 19th instant ; 
and, by the titles and dates of the said 
papers, and in particular No. 146 and 149 
of the same, the petitioners are warranted 
in presuming that the said papers contain 
matters respecting the present situation of 
. America, and essentially concerning the 
mutual interests of the petitioners a that 
country; and that, under all these circum- 
‘stances, the petitioners find reason sin- 
cerely to lament that the House has 
thought fit to refer the consideration of 
their said petition to any other committee 
than that to which the said papers had 
previously been referred, and the peti- 
tioners conceive that, by the resolution to 
which the House hath come, respecting 
the reference of theirsaid petition, the 
are absolutely precluded from the benefit 
of such a hearing, in support of their said 
petition, as can alone procure them that 
relief, which the importance and present 
deplorable state of their trade requires ; 
and therefore praying the House to take 
the premises into their immediate consi- 
deration, and to direct that the petitioners 
may be heard, by themselves or their 
agents, in support of their said former 
petition ; and that no resolution respecting 
America may be taken by the House, or 
any committee thereof, until the peti- 
‘toners shall have been fully heard in sup- 
port of their said petition.” 

The regular method of bringing this 
Petition before the committee to whom 
the American Papers were referred, was 
to discharge the order which had referreil 
the merchants’ first Petition to the com- 
mittee of the 27th. 

Mr. Hayley therefore moved, that the 
said order be discharged. He resented 
the indignity and mockery put on a great 
body of merchants, in referring their bu- 
siness, which was the business of the na- 
tion, and of the empire indeed, to a sepa- 
rate committee, whose object was pretend- 
ed to be no more than to form commer- 
cial regulations, which no petition had re- 
quired or asked; and which committee 

d not a pretended concern in the great 
Points of commercial policy, the ill-con- 
duct of which threatened @ most danger- 


of the Merchants of London. 


‘ous civil war. 
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He expressed his fears, 
that the rejection of the informations of 
the trading interest, and the precipitate 
hurry of resolutions in an uninformed 
committee, or informed only so fur as mis 
nistry chose, must drive on a civil war 
with America. . 

Mr. Hotham contended, that the order 
should be discharged, and a new one made 
for hearing the petitioners; that on the 
ground of law it was no more than what 
the petitioners might claim as a juridical 
right; on the grounds of justice and rea- 
son, the claim was equally clear on the 
one side, equally proper to be granted on 
the other; and as to expediency, no- 
thing could be more compatible with that 
than a hearing of the petitioners, which 
by affording information to the House, 
might guide their deliberations in the paths 
of wisdom. | 

Mr. Hans Stanley could not help 
persuading himself that interested and 
factious persons had induced the mer- 
chants to sign these petitions. He ar- 
gued, with respect to the impropriety of 
discharging the order, and hearing the 
petitioners, substantially thus: the only 
end which can be proposed in hearing the 
petitioners at the bar is imformation. 
What information could they lay before 
the House? Were they to allege, that 
whilst the disputes between Great Britain 
and America subsisted, their trade would 
undergo a temporary stagnation? This 
was to say nothing but what was already 
known; it was known that a stoppage of 
trade would be occasioned by the Ameri- 
can disputes; there was no question but 
the stockholders and landed interest would 
be greatly affected by these disputes ;—but 
what of that? Unless the supremacy of 
parliament and the rights of sovercignty 
were vivorously asserted by Great Britain, 
the American traffic could not subsist. 
To support the sovereignty was thereture 
to support the trade of Great Britain ; and 
if in attempting this arduous task, our 
commerce should be suspended, our funds 
should sustain a shock, and the landed: 
property of individuals should experience 
a diminution, yet all these were evils gene 
tlemen should patiently endure with firm- 
ness and magnanimity; the merchants 
should forego their own interests for the 
sake of those permanent advantages which 
they would undoubtedly reap when the 
Americans were subdued, if, peradven- 
ture, a subduction, obtained by force, 
should be found expedient. 
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Mr. Hayley said, that a committee of 
three capital merchants had attended the 
signing of the petition, to prevent Inconsi- 
derable or improper persons trom putting 
their names to it. He atlirmed that uo 
undue means were used to procure per- 
sons to sign it; on ‘the contrary, the 
greatest caution was taken: many more 
would have signed it, but were prevented, 
either from not being known to be con- 
cerned in the American trade, or from 
being deemed too inconsiderable. 

Mr. 7. Lowishenvd replied to Mr. Stan- 
ley with irony, accepting his acknowledg- 
ment of the distress that must fall on the 
commerce, the landholder, and the stock- 
holder ; but the place-holder, said he, will 
batten in the sunshine of his country’s 
ruin; no distress of the public can af- 
fect him; he may talk at ease of the pa- 
tience with which others are to endure 
ruin. ‘The contractors of every kind may 

ant for a civil war; but the event of vio- 
ent councils must shake to its very foun- 
dation the public credit, on which every 
thing depends. 

Mr. Lewis said he had a speech of an 
hon. gentleman (meaning Mr. Burke) in 
his hand; wherein the eloquent declaimer 
had asserted, that during nine long years 
we had been lashed round the circle of 
miserable argumentation, without coming 
to any conclusion on the subject. The 
American merchants, he thought, came 
too late; that they ought not to have 
been silent so long; and that having so 
long confided in parliament, they ought 
to continue that confidence. He spoke 
of the relation of parent and child that 
subsisted between the countries; he sup- 
posed ingratitude in the child, and wished 
_ for its chastisement. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that parliament had 
aright to regulate the internal concerns 
of America. He instanced an Act for 
regulating their paper currency ; and from 
their submission to that, he concluded 
they ought to submit to every act of Eng- 
lish legislature. He entertained no doubt 
that some resolutions for preserving the 
supremacy would answer every end of 
the merchants’ Petition, and restore trade. 

Mr. Edmund Burke treated the talk of 
paper currency with very little respect, 
and said that Mr. Jenkinson’s discourse 
had not the most remote tendency to 
prove this, or any other point. For what 
argument (said he) can be drawn from 
tle instance of an Act to prevent paper 
Currencies, to prove that the merchants of 
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London ought not to be heard in the 
American committee? The most depre- 
preciated paper currency ever issued by 
lihode Island, in its worst times, was not 
more different from good money than this 
talk from sound argument. The other 


' gentleman (Mr. Lewis) was sitting mem- 


ber last parliament. I thought he had a 

good right to his seat. 1 lamented that 

the public had for seven years been de- 

prived of the benefit of his talents; but 

suppose this had been the same parliament 

whose acts he defends, and of whose in- 
justice he was the proto-martyr, and that 
he had till the last session been silent, and 
that his modesty had persuaded him to 
defraud the House of the benefit of his 
talents to the last hour, would that sep- 
tennial silence of his argue that he ought 
not to be heard at the end of the seven 
years, when he at last chose to interfere in 
the debates? Then we should have heard 
him patiently and calmly: nay, if his ar- 
gument had required an answer, we should 
have answered him. He then turned to 
sir Gilbert Elliot, who in the former de- 
bate had argued, that the House was al- 
ready perfectly acquainted in general with 
the trade and its importance, and admitted 
in its full extent whatever the merchants 
could allege. He said that this gentle- 
man was rather too ready to take the mea- 
sure of mankind from himself; and because 
he was so very knowing, did not sufli- 
ciently condescend to the ignorance of 
others. But whatever the knowledge 
of any individual in the House might be, 
there was a great difference between 
knowing and feeling. That the hon. gen- 
tleman could easily abstract and genera- 
lize his ideas even to the genus generalisst- 
mum; but the nature of mankind was 
such, that general observations affected 
their minds in aslight and indistinct man- 
ner, when the detai! of particulars, and the 
actual substance of things, made a most 
forcible impression. He illustrated this 
by a story of a learned prince, who was of — 
the same part of the island to which we 

owe the hon. gentleman; James the first, 

who, as Osborne tells the story, having 

ordered a present of 20,000/. for one of his 

favourites, his treasurer, a wary and pru-_ 
dent minister, well read in human nature, 

and knowing how little the general expres- 

sion of things operates, and that the words 

20,000 pounds were as easily pronounced 
as 20,000 farthings, contrived to place the 
whole sum in a vast heap before the king’s 
eyes as he passed to his levee, in good 
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Jacobuses ; when the king was taken out 
of his generals, and saw the money itself 
spread out before his eyes, he was fright- 
ened at what he was about, and threw him- 
self in great agony on the mass of gold, 
and scrambling up a handful or two, there, 
said he, ‘* ge’en that, that’s enough.” 
Now, said he, if we are to be generous in 
sacrificing our trade to our dignity, let us 
know what the value of the sacrifice is 
that we make; let us not be generous in 
the dark ; true generosity is to give, and | 
see, and know whatever we give. Let us, | 
then, see this thing, this trade, we are to | 
give up for our dignity. Your dignity 
may be worth it all, but let us be inform- 
ed by the merchants what all really is. 
To be generous, without knowing what we 
give, is not liberality, but negligence ; 
and fearlessness arising from ignorance, is 
not courage but insensibility. He said 
that the reason given by those who sent | 
the Petitions to the Coventry Committee, 
for not referring them to that on Ameri- 
can Papers, was of a most extraordinary 
and unheard of nature: it was, that the 
resolutions of that committee were to be 
solely on the grounds of policy, and that 
the commercial examination would delay 
the measures necessary for the coercion 
of America. This was to anticipate and 
predetermine the future proceedings in a 
committee, as a reason for keeping infor- 
mation from it. How did they know 
what measures would be pursucd there, 
and on what principles? Was there any 
instruction to the-committee so to confine 
itself? Or was it that the ministry had al- 


| 


ready not only solved what that committce 

‘was to do, but reckoned upon it so much 
@s a certainty, and as a matter so justifia- 
ble, that they did not scruple to avow it, 
and to make it a ground of argument for 
what the House ought, or ought not to 
have brought before its committee. This 
proceeding he thought no less alarming 
than unprecedented. If they meant hos- 
tility, the reason they gave for not hear- 
ing was the strongest for it. But as their 
war ever must be dependent upon their 
finances, and their finances must depend 
upon their commerce, the true state of | 
that commerce was necessary to be known, 
especially as colonies and commerce are 
inseparably connected. 

Having thus pleaded for the necessity 
of hearing the petitioners, Mr. Burke pro- 
ceeded to lament the national calamities 
about to befal this devoted kingdom. Be- 
sides the horrors of a civil war, besides 
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the slaughtered innocents who are to 
be victimated to the counscls of a minis- 
try precipitate to dye the rivers of Ame- 
rica with the blood of her inhabitants ; 
besides these disasters, an impoverished re- 


venue; famished millions; the stagnation 


of manufactures; the total overthrow of 
commerce ; the encrease of the poor’s rate ; 
the accumulation of taxes; innumerable 
bankruptcies; and other shocks which may 
make the fabric of public credit totter to 
its basis: these were all depicted in the 
strongest colours by Mr. Burke. He pro- 
fessedly reserved himself, however, for 
that day when, if properly supported by 
the people, he vowed by all that was dear 
to him here and hereafter, he would pur- 
sue to condign punishment the advisers of 
measures fraught with every destructive 
consequence to the constitution, the com- 
merce, the rights and liberties of this 
country. 

Mr. Burke concluded his animated ha- 
rangue by quoting an instance, related in 
history, of an archer about to direct an ar- 
row to the heart of his enemy, but found 
that in his adversary’s arms was enfolded 
his own child. This singular incident he 
recommended with cautionary admonition 
to those statesmen who had in contempla- 
tion the destruction of America, unmind- 
ful that they could not accomplish so bane- 
ful a purpose, without at the same time 
plunging a dagger into the vitals of Great 
Britain. Let your commerce, said Mr. 
Burke, come before you,—see whether it 
be not your child that America has in its 
arms—see of what value that child is—ex- 
amine whether you ought to shoot; and 
if you must shoot, shoot so as to avoid 
wounding what is dearest to you in the 
world. Without examining your trade 
you cannot do this. 

Mr. Charles Fox spoke on the same 
side. He arraigned in the severest terms, 
the Acts of the last pariiament, as framed 
on false information, conceived in weak- 
ness and ignorance, and executed with 
negligence. We were promised that on 
the very appearance of troops, all was to 
be tranquillity at Boston, yet so far from 
subduing the spirit of that people, these 
troops were by neglect of those who sent 
them, reduced to the most shameful situa- 
tion, and dishonourably intrenched within 
the lines of circumvallation, which a ne- 
cessary precaution for their own safety 
obliged them to form. That the ay 
effect of what the minister had promised, 
was foretold; but that the minister, for- 
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sooth, in his usual negligence, avowed, 
that when he was pursuing a measure of 
the last degree of importance, though it 
were treasonable in him, (the strength of 
the words he afterwards disavowed) yet 
he thought it would be blameable in him 
so much as to enquire what the effects 
were to be of his measures. He believed 
it was the first time any minister dared to 
avow that he thought it his duty not to en- 
quire into the effects of his measures ; but 
it was suitable to the whole of the noble 
lord’s conduct, who had no system or plan 
of conduct, no knowledge of business ; 
that. he had often declared his unfitness for 
his station, and he agreed that his conduct 
justified his declaration; and that the 
country was incensed, and on the point of 
- being involved in a civil war by his inca- 
acity. He pledged himself to join Mr. 
ake, in pursuing him, and bringing him 
to answer the mischiefs occasioned by his 
negligence, his inconsistency, and his in- 
wore he said not this from resent- 
ment, but from a conviction of the de- 
structive proceedings of a bad minister. 
Colonél Barré began with a short and 
spirited history of the late parliament, 
who, he said, commenced their political 
life with a violation of the sacred right of 
election in the case of Middlesex ; they 
had died in the act of popery, when they 
established the Roman Catholic religion 
in Canada; and they had left a rebellion 
in America as a legacy. He asserted, in 
favour of the Americans, that they drew a 
just and reasonable line, which had been 
a line of peace, and would be so again, if 
we had sense enough to return toit. The 
_ Americans, he insisted on it, required no 
more ; and they had too much justice on 
their side, to be satisfied with less. He 
flatly denied that they had objected to the 
Declaratory Act; and for proof he refer- 
red to Mr. Dickenson’s pamphlet, entitled 
‘¢ A New Essay,” &c. on which he passed 
the strongest eulogium. He concluded 
with a story which his friend Mr. Burke’s 
archer had put him in mind of; than 
which nothing could be more apposite. 
There was another story, he said, of the 
famous William Tell, who being ordered 
to shoot an apple off his child’s head, 
effectually did it, and the tyrant who had 
given the inhuman command, seeing him 
draw out another arrow, said to him, 
s¢ What, another arrow?” «* Qui, dit-il, 
il y a une autre; et c’est pour toi, tyran, 
festinée.” Yes, tyrant, another arrow, 
and it is destined for thee ! 
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Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn went 
upon a proposition of quieting the mer- 
chants, by passing a law, obliging the se- 
veral provinces in America to pay the re- 
spective debts due by the inhabitants of 
the said provinces, to the merchants of 
this country. 

Lord North said the question had been 
so fully discussed, that 1t would be pre- 
sumption in him to rise at that late hour 
of the night, to trespass on the indulgence 
of the House; he should therefore decline 
it: but he thought it nevertheless incum- 
bent on him, to say a word in answer to 
some insinuations, and some _ general 
charges made against him by two honour- 
able gentlemen [ Messrs. Burke and Fox. ] 
He observed, that those gentlemen con- 
stantly made a point, not even of attack- 
ing, but threatening him. As to general 
charges, he could only answer them in ge- 
neral terms; and when that black, bitter, 
trying day should come, which had been 
prophesied by one of those gentlemen, and 
that he should bring any particular charge 
against him, he trusted he should be able 
to give it a particular answer. As to the 
other, who found so many causes of cen- 
sure, and who disclaimed all resentment, 
he was sure, though he now discovered int 
him so much incapacity and negligence, 
there was a time, when he approved of at 
least some part of his conduct. 

Lord George Germaine began with 4 
justification of the last parliament ; and in- 
sisted that in their proceedings towards 
America, they had gone upon sufficient — 
information. He made a strong declama- 
tion on dignity. His lordship mentioned 
the Declaratory Act, professing not to ad- 
dress himself-to those who denied our 
right to tax America, but to those who 
favoured that Act; they, his lordship in- 
sisted, were bound to support the idea of 
subduing America; the confession of the 
right implied the propriety.and necessity — 
of exercising it. If the Americans, pointe 
ing the late Acts 


‘out as a grievances 
would petition for their repeal, he would 
stretch forth the first hand to present Its 
but, on the contrary, if they claimed suc 
repeal as a right, thereby disputing the 
authority of the mother country, which no 
reasonable man ever called in questions 
he wished the said Acts might be enforce 
with a Roman severity. ds 

Mr. Foz, in reply to lord North, 88! Pa 
That my private resentments have anne ; 
fected my public conduct, will be rea eh 
believed, when I might have long #1» 
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justly charged the noble lord, with the | sons who signed one of the papers pre- 
most unexampled treachery and falshood. | sented to the House, by the lord North, 
—Here Mr. Fox was called to order, and | upon Thursday last, by his Majesty’s 
the House grew clamorous. He sat down | command, intituled, ‘* Petition of sundry 
twice or thrice, and on rising each time, | persons, on behalf of themselves and the 
repeated the same words; but at length, | inhabitants of several of his Majesty’s co- 
assuring the House he would abstain from | lonies in America,’”? to procure the said 
every thing personal, he was permitted to | paper to be presented to his Majesty; and 
proceed. He then repeated his former | praying, that they may be heard at the 
charges of negligence, incapacity, and in- | bar of this House, in support thereof, 
consistency; and added, that though he | being offered to be presented to the House. 
at one time approved of part of the noble | © The question being put, that the said 
lord’s conduct, he never approved of it | Petition be brought up; the House di- 
all; of which a stronger proof could not | vided. Yeas 63, Noes 218. 
be given, than that he differed from him. Petitions from the merchants of Liver- 
He charged all the present disputes with | pool; manufacturers of Manchester; traders 
America, to his negligence and incapacity, | of Wolverhampton, &c. relating to the 
and instanced his inconsistency in the | trade of North America, were presented 
case of the Middlesex election. It was | and referred to the same committee that 
true, he said, the noble lord had often con- | the petitions from London were. 
fessed his incapacity, and from a con- | 
sciousness of it, pretended a willingness| Jan. 27. The committee appointed to 
to resign; but the event had proved that , take the Petitions of the merchants into’ 
whatever his consciousness might have | consideration, sat. The committee were 
been, his love of the emoluments of office | informed that Mr. Thomas Wooldridge 
had completely conquered it. from the committee of London merchants, 
_ . Lord North replied, that the high post | who had petitioned, attended. He was 
he now occupied was not of his own seek- | called to the bar; and addressed the 
ing, but was submitted to, because he | House in the following words: ‘ I am di- 
thought it his duty to obey the commands | rected by the committee of merchants, 
laid on him; that whatever interpretation | traders, and others, of the city of London, 
might be put by the ‘honourable gentle- | concerned in the commerce of America, 
man, he well knew, that it was no desire of | to represent to this honourable committee, 
his to retain his: present situation: that | that merchants revealing at this bar the 
that hon. gentleman was no stranger to | state of their affairs is a measure which all 
how he had been tried on many critical | would wish to avoid, unless upon such 
occasions, particularly when we were | great occasions as the present, where the 
threatened with a Spanish war, in the af- | public weal is evidently at stake, when , 
fairs of the East India Company, &c. their duty as good subjects requires it of 
‘ Mr. Burke rose to explain, but the | them: but when the mode of examination 
clamour and call to order was so great : is such as totally precludes them from an- 
that he was obliged to sit down unheard; ! swering the great public object, which in 
to use his own words, in a ‘torrent of . their opinion is clearly the case at present ; 
candour, and a storm of moderation.” they beg leave humbly to signify, that 
The House then divided on the motion ; they wave appearing before the committee 
for the discharge of the order. The Yeas‘ which has been appointed; and that the 


went forth. | merchants are not under any apprehen- 
Tellers. sions respecting their American se 
‘Mr. Alde Havley - ‘unless the means of remittance shou 
Yeas Mr yes 7 2 Kd : 89 | be cutoff by measures that may be adopted 
Mr. Dundas | in Great Britain.” 
Noes 3 v7, Cooper me fee oe § 250 The committee broke up, and the 


: : Speaker resumed the chair. 

So it passed in the negative. After) Another petition from Birmingham was 
which the Petition was ordered to lie on! presented, of the same nature with those 
the table. from London, Bristol, &c. setting forth 

Sir George Savile presented a Petition | the hardships of the petitioners, if the 
from William Bollan, Benjamin Franklin, | trade to North America is not restored. 
and Arthur Lee, esquires, stating them- | This petition was a counter-petition to the 
selves to have been authorized by the per- | other from the same place, and suid to be 

(VOL. XVIII.) :, [9] 


which the 
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from sundry merchants, factors and manu- 
facturers and others interested in the trade 
to North America. — 


Jan. 31. Mr. Edmund Burke moved, 
‘‘ That it be an instruction to the com- 
mittee of the whole House, to whom the 
petition of the merchants, traders and 
others, of the city of London, concerned 
in the commerce of North America, is re- 
_ ferred, that they do enquire into the man- 
ner of procuring and signing the petition 
of the inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of Birmingham, which was pre- 
sented to the House upon Wednesday last ; 
and also the petition of sundry merchants, 
factors, and manufacturers, of Birming- 
ham, in the county of Warwick, on be- 
half of themselves and others in that neigh- 
bourhood, who are interested in the trade 
from thence to North America, which was 
presented to the House upon Friday last ; 
and how far the persons severally signin 
the same are concerned in the trade to 
North America.” — 

This brought on a debate respectin 
the manner in which the Petitions had 
been signed, and by whom: that the first 
petition from Birmingham was signed by 
at not concerned in the trade to 

orth America, and therefore ought not 
to have the least weight with parliament ; 
that the second petition from Birmingham 
being signed by the persons really inte- 
rested, merited a serious consideration. 

Sir W. Bagot opposed the motion. 

Mr. Burke replied, that the persons who 
signed the first petition were not in the 
least concerned in the trade to North 
America, and that they chiefly consisted 
of shopkeepers. He then read a paper, 
containing an account of the manner in 
etition was procured, viz. 
“* On the 11th Jan. 1775, a meeting of the 
merchants, traders, &c. of Birmingham, 
was held, to consider of proper methods 
to be pursued on account of the alarmin 
situation of their trade, when it was unani- 
mously resolved to wait and see what the 
North American merchants in London did, 
and to be guided by them. On the 17th 
another meeting was held, when it was 
likewise resolved to petition parliament. 
At this meeting a Mr. Bolton said, he did 
not think petitioning would have any good 
effect; but he had a friend next him, Dr. 
Roebuck, who knew more of the matter. 
Dr. Roebuck, after apologizing for his 
neither being a trader nor inhabitant, de- 
sired them by no meaus to petition parlia- 


ment; for, by a conversation he had 
lately with a lord of the Treasury, he was 
acquainted that a petition to lord North 
would be much better, he being the only 
person that could give them redress; and 
that, to his certain knowledge, there was 
at that time in the House of Commons, 
four members to one determined to exe- 
cute the laws in force against America, 
In this manner did Dr. Roebuck endea- 
vour to hinder the people from petitioning 
arliament; but, notwithstanding his en- 
eavours, 8 committee was appointed, and 
@ petition prepared, which, after a few 
amendments, met with almost universal ap- 
probation, and public notice, by adver- 
tisement, was repeatedly given, that it 
at the Dolphin in Birmingham to be signed. 
In the interim the petition in question was 
procured by Dr. Roebuck, and carried 
about from house to house clandestinely, 
without the least notice, to be signed.” 

Mr. Rice objected to the motion, be- 
cause the Petition in question, according 
to his opinion, contained more good. sense 
and sound policy than all the other Peti- 
tions put together. 

Mr. Burke desired to know whether it 
was sound policy for merchants to wish to 
go to eae with the people with whom they 

ealt ? 

Sir John Wrottesley should agree to the 
motion, as he was certain it would redound 
to the petitioners’ honour; at the same 
time he begged leave to remind the House, 
that the trade of the neighbourhood of 
Birmingham was far more extensive than 
that of Birmingham itself. He asked Mr. 
Burke, whether he was ready to discuss tlie 
Bristol Petition? Mr. Burke replied, yes. 

Mr. Fox observed, that if any gentle- 
men suggested, that the Bristol Petition 
was surreptitiously obtained, and offered 
to prove it, the House ones to hear 
it; but that it came with an ill grace from 
ministry, to say, that the motives and man- 
ner of obtaining petitions, was not. to be 
considered, when their only answer to the 
Petitions disapproving their conduct, was 

t they were surreptitiously’ obtained ; 
that indeed there was one difference be- 
tween the ministers’ imputation and Mr. 
Burke’s charge ; theirs was a mere volun- 
tary suggestion of their own; Mr. Burke 
offered proof of his. 

Mr. T. Townshend was for the motion, 
saying, that if the allegations set forth 
were true, the persons guilty of procuring 
such a Petition ought to be looked on as 
criminals. | 
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Sir ere Eliot ee that the 

who petitioned not been guilt 
the least Fraud, for they stiled shem- 
tres only the inhabitants of the town 
ad neighbourhood of Birmingham; and 
certainly no gentleman would deny but 
the petitioners were inhabitants, if not 
traders. 
Mr. Burke admitted they might be in- 
habitants, but contended that the counter- 
petition, delivered on the 27th, of “ the 
prncipal merchants, traders, manufac- 
tres, and factors of Birmingham,” ought 
tohsve a preference to that of the inha- 

only.* 

Sir Edward Astley observed, that had 
there not been a counter-petition, he 
thold have given a negative to the mo- 
ton, but as the counter-petition, in his 


* The thanks of the merchants, traders, and 
Wanufectarera of Birmingham, concerned in 
the trade to America, were given to Mr. Burke 
for bis conduct in this business. The following 
6 8 copy of the letter of thanks : 


“ To Edmund Barke, Esq. 


“Sir; Birmingham, Feb. 8, 1775. 
“ The merchants and manufacturers who 
have had a principal share of the American 
trade from this — a sit Seat lag beg 
your acceptance, through our hands, of their 
warmest acknowledgments for your liberal 
sap, ort of our petition to the honourable House 
of Commons, wherein are stated the evils we 
ready feel, and the greater we have yet to ap- 
from a continued stagnation of so im- 
Feasts braach of cor commerce as that with 
orth America. 


_ ‘“ At the same time we also unite in express- 
ing our particular thanks fur the motion you 
was to make for an enquiry into the 
manner of both the late petitions from the town 
of Birmingham having been obtained, an en- 
quiry which could scarcely have failed to give 
some usefal intelligence, and to have fully jus- 
ppt Our application to parliament at 90 critical 
“We cannot wonder, Sir, that defamation 
should have made its appearance oh such an 
Occasion as this, which is the notorious evi- 
dence of a weak cause, and whose mischiefs 
we are will be as transient as its 
eforts have been intemperate. 
“ We only take the liberty, therefore, of 
oar sincere wishes, that you may long 
fil your distinguished place in the British 
Senate, and that your persevering endeavours 
4 preserve the rights of the subject, to main- 
tm the prosperity of our commerce, aad to 
secure the tranquillity.of this extensive empire, 
May meet with a success adequate to the pa- 
Motic zeal with which they are animated. 
Being with the greatest regard, 
+ Sir, your’s, &.” 
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opinion, carried so much more importance 
with it, he should give his hearty affirma- 
tive to the motion. 

The House divided. The Yeas went 


forth. 
Tellers. 
Mr. Fox - - - « ¢ 
YEAS Lord Lumley - - - t 37 
Lord Lisburne - - - - 
Nors Lord Guernsey - - t 85 
So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Lords on the Earl of 
Chatham's Provistonal Act for settling the 
Troublesin America.| Feb. 1. The Earl 
of Chatham presented tothe House a Bill, 
intituled, ** A Provisional Act for settling 
the troubles in America, and for asserting 
the supreme legislative authority, and su- 
perintending power of Great Britain over 
the colonies,”’ of which the following is an 
authentic copy: 


A Provisional Act for settling the 
Troubles in America, and for assert- 
ing the Supreme Legislative autho- 
rity and superintending power of 
Great Britain over the Colonies. 


Whereas by an Act 6 Geo. 3, it is de- 
clared, that parliament has full power and 
authority to make laws and statutes to 
bind the people of the colonies, in all 
cases whatsoever; and whereas reiterated 
complaints and most dangerous disorders 
have grown, touching the right of taxation 
claimed and exercised over America, to 
the disturbance of peace and good order 
there, and to the actual interruption of the 
due intercourse from Great Britain and 
Ireland to the colonies, deeply affecting 
the navigation, trade, and manufactures of 
this kingdom and of Ireland, and announc- 
ing farther an interruption of all exports 
from the said colonies to Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the British Islands in Ame- 
rica: now, for prevention of these ruinous 
mischiefs, and in order to an equitable, 
honourable, and lasting settlement of 
claims not sufficiently ascertained and cir- 
cumscribed, May it please your most ex- 
cellent Majesty, that it may be declared, 
Anid be it declared by the King’s most ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords spiritual and 
oe and Commons in this present 
parliament assembled, and by the autho- 
rity of the same, that the colonies of Ame- 
rica have been, are, and of right ought to 
be dependent upon the imperial crown of 
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Great Britain, and subordinate unto the 
British parliament, and that the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal and Commons in parliament 
assembled, had, hath, and of right ought 
to have, full power and authority to make 
laws and statutes of sufficient force and 
validity to bind the people of the British 
colonies in America, in all matters touch- 
ing the general weal of the whole duminion 
of the imperial crown of Great Britain, 
and beyond the competency of the local 
representative of a distant colony; and 
most especially an indubitable and indis- 
pensable right to make and ordain Jaws 
for regulating navigation and trade through- 
out the complicated system of British 
commerce ; the deep policy of such pru- 


Lord Chatham's Provisional Act 
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according to law, can ever be lawfully 
employed to violate and destroy the just 
rights of the people. 
Moreover, in order to remove for ever 
all causes of pernicious discord, and in due 
contemplation of the vast increase of pos- 
sessions and population in the colonies ; 
and having a heart to render the condition 
of so great a body of industrious subjects 
there more and more happy, by the sacred- 
ness of property and of personal liberty, 
of more extensive and lasting utility to the 
parent kingdom, by indissoluble ties of 
mutual affection, confidence, trade and 
reciprocal benefits, be it declared and 
enacted, by the King’s most excellent 
Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords spiritual and temporal 
and Commons in this present parliament 


dent acts upholding the guardian navy of | assembled, and it is hereby declared and 
the whole British empire; and that all| enacted by the authority of the same, 
subjects in the colonies are bound in duty ; That no tallage, tax, or other charge for 
and allegiance duly to recognize and obey his Majesty’srevenue, shall be commanded 
(and they are hereby required so to do) , or levied, from British freemen in America, 
. the supreme legislative authority and su- | without common consent, by act of pro- 
perintending power of the parliament of vincial assembly there, duly convened for 
Great Britain, as aforesaid. that purpose. 2. 
And whereas, in a Petition from Ame-| And it is hereby further declared and 
rica to his Majesty, it has been represented enacted, by the King’s most excellent 
that the keeping a standing army within , Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
any of the colonies, in time of peace, _sent of the Lords spiritual and temporal — 
without consent of the respective provin- and Commons in this present parliament 
cial assembly there, is against law: be it assembled, and by the authority of the 
declared by the King’s most excellent same, that it shall and may be lawful for 
Majesty, by and with the consent of the delegates from the respective provinces, 
Lords spiritual and temporal and Com- ' lately assembled at Philadelphia, to meet 
mons in this ‘iba in parliament assembled, in general congress at the said city of Phi- 
that the Declaration of Right, at the ever- | ludelphia, on the 9th of May next ensuing, 
glorious Revolution, namely, ‘* That the : in order then and there to take into consi- 
raising and keeping a standing army within ' deration the making due recognition of the 
the kingdom, in time of peace, unless it , supreme legislative authority and superin- 
be by the consent of parliament, is against | tending power of parliament over the ca- 
law,” having reference only to the con- | lonies as aforesaid. 


sent of the parliament of Great Britain, the 
legal, constitutional, and hitherto unques- 
tioned prerogative of the crown, to send 
any part of such army, so lawfully kept, 
to any of the British dominions and pos- 
sessions, whether in America or elsewhere 
as his Majesty, in due care of his subjects, 
may judge necessary for the security 
and protection of the same, cannot be 
rendered dependant upon the consent of a 
provincial assembly in the colonies, without 
a most dangerous innovation, and deroga- 
tion from the dignity of the imperial crown 
of Great Britain. Nevertheless, in order 
to quiet and dispel groundless jealousies 
and fears, be it hereby declared, that no 
military force, however raised, and kept 


And moreover, may it please your most 
excellent Majesty, that the said delegates, 
to be in congress assembled in manner 
aforesaid, may be required, and the same 
are hereby required, by the King’s Majesty 
sitting in his parliament, to take into con- 
sideration (over and above the usual charge 
for support of civil government in the re- 
spective colonies) the making a free grant 
to the King, his heirs, and successors, of a 
certain perpetual revenue, subject to the 
disposition of the British parliament, to be 
by them appropriated as they in their wis- 
dom shall judge fit, to the alleviation of 
the national debt: no doubt being had but 
this just, free aid, will be in such honour- 
able proportion as may seem meet and 
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becoming from great and flourishing colo- 
nies towards a parent country labouring 
under the heaviest burdens, which, in no 
inconsiderable part, have been willingly 
taken upon ourselves and posterity, for the 
defence, extension, and prosperity of the 
colonies. 

And to this great end, be it farther 
hereby declared and enacted, that the 
general congress (to meet at Philadelphia 
asaforesaid ) shall be, and is hereby autho- 
rized and empowered (the delegates com- 
posing the same being first sufficiently 
_ furnished with powers from their respective 
provinces for this purpose) to adjust and 
fx the proportions and ‘quotas of the se- 
veral charges to be borne by each province 
respectively, towards the general contri- 
butory supply; and this in such fair and 
equitable measure, as may best suit the 
abilities and due convenience of all: pro- 
vided always, that the powers for fixing 
the said quotas, hereby given to the dele- 
gates from the old provinces composing 
the cungress, shall not extend to the new 
provinces of East and West Florida, 
Georgia, Nova Scotia, St. Jehn’s, and 
Canada; the circumstances and abilities 
of the said provinces being reserved for 
the wisdom of parliament in their due 
time, And in order to afford necessary 
time for mature deliberation in America, 
be it hereby declared, That the provisions 
for ascertaining and fixing the exercise of 
the right of taxation in the colonies, as 
agreed and expressed by this present act, 
shall not be in force, or have any operation 
until the delegates to be in congress as- 
sembled, sufficiently authorized and em- 
powered by their respective provinces to 
this end, shall, as an indispensable condi- 
tion, have duly recognised the supreme 
legislative authority and su rintending 
power of the parliament of Great Britain 
over the colonies aforesaid: always under- 
stood, that the free grant of an aid, as 

eretofore required and expected from the 
colonies, is not to be considered as a con- 
dition of redress, but as a just testimony 
of their affection. 

And whereas, divers acts of parliament 
have been humbly represented, in a Peti- 
tion to his Majesty from America, to have 
been found grievous, im whole or in part, 
to the subjects of the colonies, be it hereby 
declared by the King’s most excellent Ma- 
jesty, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
Commons in this present parliament as- 
sembled, and by the authority of the same, 
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that the powers of Admiralty and Vice- 
Admiralty courts in America shall be re- 
strained within their ancient limits, and 
the trial by jury, in all civil cases, where 
the same may be abolished, restored : and 
that no subject in America shall, in capital 
cases, be liable to be indicted and tried for 
the same, in any place out of the province 
wherein such offence shall be alleged to 
have been committed, nor be deprived of 
a trial by his peers of the vicinage; nor 
shall it be lawful to send persons indicted 
for murder in any province of America, to 
another colony, or to Great Britain, for 
trial. 

And be it hereby declared and enacted, 
by the authority aforesaid, that all and 
every the said Acts, or so much thereof as 
are represented to have been found 
grievous, namely, the several Acts of the 
4th Geo. 3, ch. 15. and ch. 34; 5th Geo. 3, 
ch. 25; 6th Geo. 3, ch. 52; 7th Geo. 8, . 
ch. 41, and ch. 46; Sth Geo. 3, ch. 22; 
12th Geo. 3, ch. 24.—with the three Acts 
for stopping the port, and blocking up the 
harbour of Boston ; for altering the charter 
and government of Massacliuset’s Bay ; 
and that entitled, An Act for the better 
administration of justice, &c.; also the 
Act for regulating the government of 
Quebec, and the Act passed in the same 
session relating to the quarters of soldiers, 
shall be, and are hereby suspended, and 
not to have effect or execution, from the 
date of this Act. And be it moreover 
hereby declared and enacted, by the au- 
thority aforesaid, that all and every the 
betore-recited Acts, or the parts thereof 
complained of, shall be and are, in virtue 
of this present Act, finally repealed and 
snnulled: from the day that the new re- 
cognition of the supreme legislative autho- 
rity and superintending power of parlia- 
ment over the colonies shall have been 
made.on the part of the said colonies. 

And for the better securing due and 
impartial administration of justice in the 
colonies, be it declared and enacted by 
the King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- 
mons in this present parliament assem- 
bled, that his Majesty’s judges io courts 
of law in the colonies of America, to be 
appointed with salaries by the crown, 
shall hold their offices and salaries as his 
Majesty’s judges in England, quamdtu se 
bene gesserint. And it is hereby further 
declared, by the authority aforesaid, that 
the colonies in America are justly entitled 
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to the privileges, franchises, and immu- 
nities granted by their several charters or 
constitutions; and that the said charters 
or constitutions ought not to be invaded 
or resumed, unless for misuser, or some 
legal ground of forfeiture. So shall true 
reconcilement avert impending calamities, 
and this most solemn national accord be- 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, 
stand an everlasting monument of cle- 
mency and magnanimity in the benignant 
father of his people ; of wisdom and mo- 
deration in this great nation, famed for 
humanity as for valour ; and of fidelity and 
rateful affection from brave and loyal co- 
onies to their parent kingdom, which will 
ever protect and cherish them. 
The Earl of Chatham rose. His lord- 
ship began with reminding the House, 
that the last time he had the honour of 
imparting his sentiments to them, he had 
informed them, that with their indulgence, 
he would submit certain propositions to 
their consideration, as a basis for averting 
the dangers which now threatened the 
British empire ; and that in performance 
of his promise, he had sketched the out- 
lines of a Bill, which he hoped would meet 
with the approbation of every side of the 
House. He proceeded to state the ur- 
gent necessity of such a plan, as, perhaps, 
a period of a few hours might for ever de- 
feat the possibility of any such conci- 
liatory intervention. He represented 
Great Britain and: America as drawn up 
in martial array, waiting for the signal to 
engage in a contest, in which it was little 
matter for whom victory declared, as 
ruin and destruction must be the inevita- 
ble consequence to both parties. He 
wished, from a principle of duty and af- 
fection, to act the part of a mediator. He 
said, however, that no regard for popu- 
larity, no predilection for his country, not 
the high esteem he entertained for Ame- 
Yica on one hand, nor the unalterable 
steady regard he entertained for the dig- 
' nity of Great Britain on the other, should 
at all influence his conduct; for though 
he loved the Americans, as men prizing 
and setting the just value on that inesti- 
mable blessing liberty ; yet if he could 
once bring himself to be persuaded, that 
they entertained the most distant inten- 
tions of throwing off the Jegislative su- 
premacy and great constitutional superin- 
tending power and controul of the British 
legislature, he should be the very person 
himself, who would: be the first and most 
zealous mover for securing and enforcing 
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that power by every possible exertion this 
country was nee of making. He re- 
curred to his former arguments, on the 
great constitutional question of taxation 
and representation ; insisted they were 
inseparable, and planted so deeply in the 
vital principles of the constitution, as 
never to be torn up, without destroyin 
and pulling asunder every band of fegal 
government and good faith, which formed 
the cement that united its several consti- 
tuent parts together. He entreated the 
assistance of the House to digest the 
crude materials which he presumed to 
and bring it and reduce 
it to that form, which was suited to the 
dignity and the importance of the sub- 
ject, and to the great ends to which it was 
ultimately directed. He called on them 
to exercise their candour on the present 
occasion, and deprecated the effects of 
party or prejudice, of factious spleen, or a 

lind predilection. He avowed himself to 
be actuated by no narrow principle, ot 
personal consideration whatever; for 
though the present Bill might be looked 
upon as a bill of concession, it was im- 
possible but to confess at the same time, 
that it was a bill of assertion. 

The Earl of Dartmouth observed, that 
the Bill took in such a variety of matter, 
it was impossible for him to pronounce any 
certain opinion concerning its propriety ; 
and as the noble earl who presented it did 
not seem willing to press the House to any 
immediate decision, but appeared rather 
desirous that it should be maturely and 
fully considered, he supposed it would he 

uite agreeable to him, that the Bil] should 
Jie on the table till the papers referred b 
his Majesty were first taken into consi- 
deration ; if so, he had no objection to the 
Bill being received on those terms. 

The Bill was then read a first time. 

The Earl of Sandwich rose, and instantly 
changed this appearance of concession on 
the part of administration. He insisted, 
that to concede was at once to give up the 


eee that he was well assured America 


ad already formed the most traitorous 
and hostile intentions; that the last dis- 
patches brought over an account, that 
they had already attacked and taken one 
of the King’s ferts, and had seized the 
King’s stores and ammunition to employ 
them against him, which, if any thing 
could be deemed rebellion, it was plain 
this was. He highly condemned the mode 
of bringing this Bill forward, and eve 

circumstance attending it; and observed, 
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with no small degree of warmth, that it 
was no less unparliamentary than unpre- 
cedented. He said it was impossible, on 
so short a notice, to determine on a 
matter of such singular importance, so 
extensive in its objects, and so novel in its 
introduction. Ags to the stale pretension 
of preserving our commercial interests, 
that device could impose on none but 
thoee who were wilfully blind, and who 
were resolved to contradict the plainest 
evidence of facts, and shut their eyes 
against reason and common sense; for it 
was clear the Americans were not disput- 
ing about words, but realities, it was to 
free themselves from the restrictions laid 
on their commerce, that was the principal 
motive for their present obedience; it was 
not the tea they really objected, for if 
they could procure it from any other 
place but Britain, they would be well 
pleased, of which he had the most unde- 
niable proof in his pocket, in authentic 
_ Ietters informing him, that there were 
ships now lading at Amsterdam, Port 
Orient, and Havre de Grace, with various 
sorts of East India and European com- 
modities, intended for certain parts of the 
continent of North America. His lord- 
= therefore moved, ‘ That the said 
Bill be rejected.” . | | 
Lord Lyttelton set out with the highest 
encomiums on the great abilities and high 
political knowledge of the noble earl 
who framed the Bill. He said his know- 
ledge was as. extensive as his intentions 
were good and great; that in the most 
re situations, when the nation was re- 
duced nearly to desperation and despair, 
he stood forth alone, on the dangerous 
acean of politics, and rescued the nation 
from the ruin which was suspended over its 
head. For these reasons, as well as the 
particular merit of the preposition now 
made, he thought both the mover and the 
matter deserved a more favourable recep- 
fon. He said, though he could not pro- 
bably agree with the noble earl in many 
of his ideas, particularly relative to 
the repeal of the Quebec. Bill, which was 
included in those mentioned in the Peti- 
tion of- the American congress to the 
g, he must still continue to think it 
was extremely improper at once to reject 
and put a negative on a proposition, which 
_ Camied on the face of it a plan of reconci- 
liation ; and made an opening for chang- 
08 Degociation for the sword. He avowed 
former sentiments respecting the su- 
Premacy of the British parliament; but 
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would gladly enjoy all the substantial 
fruits of that supremacy, in the way of 
obedience and submission, in preference 
to wresting them by force violence. 
His lordship then proceeded to animadvert 
on the conduct oF administration, and on 
their manifest misconduct respecting the 
insufficiency of the force sent to Boston; 
but was called to order by the earl of 
Sandwich; who was also called to order 
by the duke of Richmond. His grace in- 
sisted, lord Lyttelton ought-not to have 
been interrupted. Lord Lyttelton con- 
cluded with a simile drawn from the Ro- 
man history, where a general in the time 
of Augustus being sent with a force 
against the Germans, not adequate to the 
service, the general with all his army were 
unhappily cut off When Augustus heard 
of it, his observation was, that such a 
force should have been sent as would have 
ensured success. ! 

The Earl of Shelburne disclaimed the 
Jeast knowledge of the contents of the 
Bill till it was read by the Clerk. He was 
extremely animated, and painted, in the 
strongest colours, the probable. conse- 
quences of pushing matters to extremities. 
‘A ruined commerce, starving manufac- 
turers, increased taxes, heavy. poor-rates, 
rents fallen, an exhausted exchequer, 
and a diminished revenue, were some of 
the first effects he predicted, that would 
inevitably follow fram adopting the mea- 
sures of administration. His lordship 
proceeded to take notice of another 
matter which had been hitherto over. 
looked, but which deserved the most se- 
rious consideration. It was well known, 
that the vast supplies of bread corn 
brought into this kingdom from America, 
would now of course be stopped; and 
that again would add to all our other ac- 
cumulated misfortunes, riots and tumults 
of the most alarming and dangerous na- 
ture. People must. eat, and it would be 
impossible to reconcile them to measures 
which would at once cut them off from 
procuring the necessaries of life, unless at 
& most exorbitant and advanced price, and. 
the means of purchasing them almost at 
any price. He ventured to speak with 
the more confidence of what might be 
justly dreaded on this occasion, because, 
when only one part of the case existed, a 
scarcity of grain in 1766, when he had the 
honour of acting as one of his Majesty’s 
secretaries of state, he well remembered 
the dreadful alarms that were spread on 
account of the risings and tumultuous 
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meetings in almost every part of the king- 
dom. One day an express arrived from 
Norwich, another from the inland counties, 
to which troops were sent to quell the 
rioters; the next day, one from South- 
ampton and the western counties, and a 
fourth from Chester and the north. I 
would have these things maturely consi- 
dered and weighed, said his lordship. All 
the troops now in Great Britain and Ire- 
land would scarcely suffice to put the 
proposed measures in execution. Think, 
then, in time; Ireland naked and defence- 
Jess, England io an uproar from one end 
to the other for want of bread, and desti- 
tute of employment. Besides all this, is 

there, then, a noble lord in administration 
who will rise and tell me, that he seriously 
thinks, the powers of Europe, particularly 
those whose commercial interests and 
naval power clash with ours, will sit totally 
unconcerned, and let slip so favourable an 
opportunity-of humbling that power, and 
hurting those interests? I cannot believe 
there is. Perhaps administration trust to 
the assurances of their inveterate enemies 
and false friends ; if they do, all I will add 
is, that I sincerely pity them. 

The Duke of Grafton complained se- 
verely of the very unparliamentary 
manner in which the noble earl had 
hurried the Bill into the House. He said, 
he had the honour of sitting there longer 
than the noble earl, and within his recol- 
lection he could safely affirm, he never re- 
membered another instance of the kind. 
For his part, he was astonished how any 
matter so important in its nature, so ex- 
tensive in its consequences, and directed 
to such a variety of objects, each of them. 
worthy of a separate consideration, could 
be thus brought forward together, and in 
such a manner. In his opinion, the 
matter should have been laid before the 
House, in separate propositions, each of 
which should be singly discussed, as lead- 
ing to one great comprehensive system. 
' His own: opinion respecting the general 

uestion, was, he said, perhaps different 
rom that entertained by either party. 
When it came before the House regularly, 
and in a proper mode, he should declare it 
freely and openly without reserve or pre- 
dilection for the sentiments of any set of 
men; but when he considered the manner 
of introducing it, and the immense mass of 
matter it contained, however highly he 
might estimate the talents of the noble 
framer, or great a personal regard he 
might entertain for him, he must be for 
rejecting the Bill in the first instance. 
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Earl Gower rose in a great heat, and 
condemned the Bill in the warmest terms. 
He contended, that it fell in with the ideas 
of America in almost every particular, and 
held out no one security, that although we 
should be base and dastardly enough to be- 
tray the rights of the parliament of Great , 
Britain, America would agree to such - 
parts of it as the noble lord seemed to 
point out as matters of submission or con- 
cession; but above all, it not only sanc- 
tified the traitorous proceeding of the con- 
gress already held, but further legalized 
it, by ordaining that another shall be held 
on the 9th of May next. He then endea- 
voured to prove that suspending the Acts 
mentioned in the Bill, would be to every 
substantial purpose an actual repeal. He 
defended those Acts one after another; 
and insisted, that the Act of Navigation 
would be of no avail, would be no more 
than a dead letter, if the Jaws for esta- 
blishing the admiralty courts were repeal- 
ed; for.to talk of laws for restricting and 
eur their commerce without the 
means of enforcing and executing them, 
was a mere mockery of reason and com- 
mon sense. He next launched into great 
encomiums on the Quebec Bill; spoke 
much of its lenity, moderation, justice and 
policy; said it was a measure no _ less 
founded in wisdom and justice, than its 
apparent policy, considering the rebellious 
temper of the colonies, was properly direct- 
ed. He repeated what he had advanced on 
a former occasion, that those of the best 
characters and greatest property through- 
out the colonies, were well inclined to 
obedience and submission to the mother 
country, that all they wanted to manifest 
their zeal and attachment was to be pro- 
tected ; that were it otherwise, Great Bri- 
tain was called upon by every tie of in- 
terest, every motive of dignity, and every 
principle of good government, to assert its 
legislative supremacy entire and undi- 
minished. He avowed his advising every 
measure hitherto taken against them; and 
said he did not mean to screen himself 
from any consequence whatever, but was 
prepared for the worst, and ready to face 
the block in such a cause. He observed 
that the noble earl who framed the Bill, 
seemed to entertain the highest opinion of 
the prowess of the Americans, and to la- 
ment greatly the cruelty and injustice of 
sending a military force against them; yet 
he remembered the time the noble earl 
entertained very different sentiments on an 
occasion of infinitely less provocation, 
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when he advised their ports to be filled 
with ships of war, and their towns with sol- 
diers; adding, that an ensign, with a few 
regiments, would reduce them to instant 
obedience. 

Here he was interrupted by the earl of 
Chatham, who called on him to name the 
time and place. Earl Gower was proceed- 
ing, but was again called on to specify the 
time and place; on which he said, it was 
in a debate in the other House. 

The Earl of Chatham condemned such 
a procedure in very severe terms, said it 
was not decent or parliamentary, to men- 
tion words spoken out of the House ; or if 
it were, to advert to some particular ex- 
pressions, which could not be understood 
without referring them to the other parts 
of the speech ; and in fact, that the noble 
earl was mistaken, for no such expressions 
had ever fallen from him, as he knew too 
well, by his acquaintance with the force 
employed during the late war in America, 
which was not less than 40,000 men, that 
an ensign with a few regiments, could not 
reduce British America, when the part 
possessed by France of that continent, 
which was not a third of the former, em- 
Poyed so great a force for full five years, 
under the command of one of the ablest 

enerals in Europe, sir Jeffery Amherst. 

his altercation being finished, _ 

Earl Gower declared in the most unre- 
served terms, for reducing the Americans 
to submission, gave his hearty concurrence 
to the earl of Sandwich’s amendment. 

Lord Camden argued the matter gene- 
rally, and challenged administration to a 
full discussion of every separate proposi- 
tion. He could answer for himself, he 
dared say he could answer for every 
noble lord on the same side, that they 
never meant to consider so as to de- 
cide on the subject matter in this stage 
of the business. It was not, he was cer- 
tain, ever intended. I am not, said his 

lordship, by any means prepared to speak 
fully to any one material part of it; but if, 
as is always usual on such occasions, they 
are determined to consider it and to enter 
intoa candid examination, I here pledge 
myself to prove every leading proposition 
on which the Bill rests, particularly the 
main one, which in a great measure in- 
cludes all the rest, the rescinding the De- 
claratory law asserting that the British 
parliament can bind the colonies in all 
cases whatsoever. On that ground 1 am 
ready to meet my antagonists; and if that 
argument falls, they must, it is evident, 
[VOL, XVILI.) 
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give way. I will maintain the negative on 
the great ee of the law and the 
constitution, and prove, that in no one 
meee of the constitution, were taxation 
and representation ever separated; and 
that even in the case of the county Pa- 
latines, the very arguments deduced from 
the exercise of taxing them before they 
were represented, will incontrovertibly de- 
monstrate, that legislation dnd taxation 
are neither co-extensive nor co-equal. 
The Earl of Chatham replied to the se- 
veral objections which fell from the lords in 
administration. He descanted with equal 
humour and severity upon the very extra- 
ordinary logic employed by the noble 
duke, his guondam colleague in office, and 
a humble servant. ‘the noble duke, 
said his lordship, is extremely angry with 
me, that I did not previously courult him 
on the bringing in the present Bill. I 
would ask the noble duke, does he consult 
me, or do! desire to be previously told of 
any motions or measures he thinks fit to 
propose to this House? His grace seems 
to be much offended at the manner this 
Bill has been hurried. I am certain he 
could not be serious, if he gave himself a 
minute to consider how the case reall 
stands. Here we are told that America is 
in a state of actual rebellion, and we are 
now arrived at the first of February, and 
no one step is taken to crush this supposed 
rebellion: yet, such being the case, I am 
charged with hurrying matters ; but whe- 
ther my conduct may be more justly 
charged with hurrying this business into, 
or his grace with hurrying it out of the 
House, I believe requires no great depth 
of penetration to discover. As to the 
other general objections, I presume it will 
be recollected, that the last day I submit- 
ted the Prveeaien about withdrawing the 
troops from Boston, I then gave notice 
that I would present, in a few days, a plan 
of general reconciliation. Eleven days 
have since elapsed, and nothing has been 
offered by the King’s servants. Under 
such circumstances of emergency on one 
side, when, perhaps, a single day may de- 
termine the fate of this great empire, and 
such a shameful negligence, total inatten- 
tion, and want of ability on the other, 
what wasto be done? No other alternative, 
in my opinion, remained, but either to 
abandon the interests of my country, and 
relinquish my duty, or to propose some 
plan, when ministry, by their inaction and 
silence, owned themselves incapable of 
proposing any. But even now let them 
P 
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speak out, and tell me, that they havea 
plan to lay before us, and I will give them 
an example of candour they are by no 
means deserving of, by instantly withdraw- 
ing the present Bill. The indecent at- 
tempt to stifle this measure in embryo may 
promise consequences the very reverse of 
what I am certain will be the case if the 
Bill is admitted. The friends of the pre- 
sent amendment may flatter themselves, 
that the contents of the Bill will sink into 
silence and be forgotten, but I believe 
they will find the contrary. This Bill, 
though rejected here, will make its way to 
the public, to the nation, to the remotest 
wilds of America; it will, in such a course, 
undergo a deal of cool observation and in- 
vestigation; and whatever its merits or 
demerits may be, it will stand or fall by 
them alone; it will, I trust, remain a mo- 
nument of my poor endeavours to serve 
my country; and, however faulty or de- 
fective, will at least manifest how zealous 
I have been to avert those impending 
_ storms which seem ready to burst on it, 
and for ever overwhelm it in ruin. Yet, 
when I consider the whole case as it lies 
before me, Iam not much astonished; I 
am not surprised, that men who hate li- 
berty should detest those that prize it; or 
that those who want virtue themselves, 
should endeavour to prosecute those who 
possess it. Were I disposed to pursue 
this theme to the extent that truth would 
fully bear me out in, I could demonstrate, 
that the whole of your political conduct 
has been one continued series of weakness, 
temerity, despotism, ignorance, futility, 
negligence, blundering, and the most no- 
- torious servility, incapacity, and corrup- 
tion. On reconsideration, I must allow 
you one merit, a strict attention to your 
own interests: in that view, you appear 
sound statesmen and able politicians. 
You well know, if the present measure 
should prevail, that you must instantly re- 
linquish your places. I doubt much, whe- 
ther you will be able to keep them on any 
terms: but sure I am, that such is your 
well-known characters and abilities, any 
plan of reconciliation, however moderate, 
wise, and feasible, must fail in your hands. 
Such, then, being your precarious situa- 
tions, who can wonder that you should put 
@ negative on any measure which must 
annihilate your power, deprive you of 
your emoluments, and at once reduce you 
to that state of insignificance, for which 
God and nature designed you? 

Earl Guwer answered with strong marks 
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of resentment. He said, let the Bill make 
its way where it might, he was ready to 
abide the consequences; that he did not 
doubt but sufficient industry would be 
exerted to circulate its contents; and that 
however zealous some persons might be to 
inflame the people both here and in Ame- 
rica, it should not have the least effect on 
his conduct. He was determined to ad- 
here to the true interests of his country 
and the dignity of parliament; and to 
stand with them to the last, or perish in 
the ruins; nor should the terrors of the 
block itself oblige him to change his pur- 
pose. As to the general charges thrown 
out against administration by the noble 
earl, it was time enough to answer them, 
when he pointed them in such a manner as 
to call for defence or explanation ; that 
till then they were unworthy of reply, as 
the persons included in such a censure 
only shared the fate of all other adminis- 
trations he ever remembered, since his 
first knowledge of public business, his Jord- 
ship having uniformly condemned them, 
though he witcreands thought proper to 
act with their authors; and if the noble 
earl’s age did not stand in the way, he had 
no doubt but that, on the present occasion, 
his lordship would give one more proof of 
his change of sentiment, by warmly 
espousing the very measures he now se 
loudly condemned. 

The Earl of Hillsborough was severe on 
the noble framer of the Bill. He spoke 
fully on legislation, as involving in it every 
possible power and exercise of civil go- 
vernment. He contended, that his lord- 
ship’s computation of the numbers in 
America, who were ready to dispute the 
supremacy of parliament, was extremely 
erroneous ;-that if that country contained 
three millions of people, he would be bold 
to say, from his own certain knowledge of 
their temper and disposition, that one 
third at least were willing to submit to the 
parliament of Great Britain; that out of 
the remainder, the women, children, and 
old men, could not be deemed fit to bear 
arms; so that the noble earl’s facts were 
no less erroneous than his arguments, 
when he said, that three millions of men, 
with arms in their hands, would never cone 
sent to be taxed by the legislature of this 
country. He next endeavoured to cor- 
rect a mistake of the same noble earl, 
where he asserted, that French America 
took 40,000 men to reduce it; being sa- 
tisfied, he said, that at no one time were 
there above 12,000 regular troops ems 
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ployed on that service. He next defended 
the Declaratory law, but insisted, that it 
conferred no new right, for if it had never 
peneu: the legislative supremacy of par- 
lament would have remained the same: 
and concluded with holding out the fa- 
vourable disposition of administration to- 
wards the colonies, when they manifested 
a suitable temper on their part, which 
could never be till they submitted to the 
t constitutional claims of the British 
egislature. 

' The Duke of Richmond took a compre- 
hensive view of the question. He exa- 
mined the Bills mentioned in the claim of 
rights, one by one, and shewed with great 
ability the foundations on which they rest- 
ed. He dwelt particularly onthe Acts for 
establishing courts of Admiralty, and for 
. altering the charter of the Massachuset’s 
Bay.. He said, the former erected a juris- 
diction, the judges of which were inte- 
rested in the decision; and the latter, 
under the colour of constituting juries, on 
the plan of those in England, lodged the 
power of selecting persons fit to serve, in 
an officer called a sheriff, it was true, but 
an officer, at the same time, as little known 
in our constitution as any Turkish or Rus- 
sian magistrate: an English sheriff being 
irremoveable by any power under heaven, 
but for malversation in his office, while a 
sheriff in the province of Massachuset’s 
Bay is to be removable by his Majesty, 
his governor, or deputy governor: by 
which means the executive power has vir- 
tually the appointing of juries, and conse- 
' guently the lives, fortunes, and personal 
liberty of the subjects of that province to- 
tally at their disposal and mercy ; a state 
of subjugation, he hoped, no Englishman 
would ever be so mean, slavish, or servile 
to submit to. He then insisted that the 
administration had uniformly, for a num- 
ber of years back, endeavoured to deceive 
the colonies; that they had so repeatedly 
violated their most solemn promises, that 
ai] confidence was at an end: that out of 
numberless instances he should only select 
one, which was the letter written by the 
very noble earl himself, (earl of Hillsbo- 
rough) accompanying the Revenue Act, 
wherein he pledged himself, by the most 
solemn assurances, that they were mere 
matter of form, and were meant to be im» 
mediately repealed, being intended as a 
Rominal assertion of the Declaratory law 
passed in 1766. pits his grace was call- 
ed to order by the earl of Hillsborough, 
who insisted, that the promise contained 
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in the letter was not broken. His grace 
contended it was, and said he would appeal 
to the letter itself, which he desired might 
be read. It was not however read. is 
gtace proceeded to recount the particulars 
relative to that transaction, how the-du- 
ties on paper, painters’ colours, and glass 
were repealed, in a pretended performance 
of that promise, while that on tea, the 
cause of all the present confusions, was 
continued. He then turned to the avow- 
ed firmness of a noble earl, high in office, 
(earl Gower) who seemed so willing to 
court danger, to face the block, and fall 
with the ruins of the constitution, or tri- 
umph in its constitutional mainteriance. 
He comforted the noble earl with the 
strongest assurances of his being in no dan- 
ger; for it was easily avoided, by only at @ 
convenient time altering his opinion; to 
proye which, he would take the liberty of 
adverting to a particular fact, which came 
within his own knowledge. And then he 
jocularly observed, that however small the 
minority might appear on the present ques- 


‘tion, he had seen as small hourly increase 


till it became the majority ; and then told 
the following anecdote, which happened 
when lord Bute was at the head of the 
Treasury, to prove it: ‘* I remember, said 
his grace, at that period, a Bill was brought 
into this House to prevent the members 
from being screened from their debts ;—I 
heartily acceded to this Bill upon princi- 
ple, and had the honour of being joined by 
the noblelord then at the head of the Trea- 
sury. On the division the Noes as usuak 
went below the bar; when, missing their 
leader, they turned short, and were much’ 
surprised to see him on the other side. 
The late Charles Townshend remarked 
upon this circumstance, that he would 
hold two to one, in less than a year those 
very members who divided against him, 
would creep under the table to join him. 
Had he been taken up he would have won 
his wager.”? He next reminded the no- 
ble earl (Gower) of an instance of his do- 
cility, which came more directly home to 
him, as being personally concerned. It 
was in the year 1766, before Christmas, 
when a noble friend of his (the late duke 
of Bedford) made a motion for taking into 
consideration the state of the nation. He 
doubted] not but the noble earl was to the 
full as ready to face the block then as now, 
in support of what he deemed his duty; _ 
but what was the consequence? The no- © 
ble earl, the author of the present Bill, 

having in the interint met him at Bath, 
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and having had some conversation with 
him, the parliament was adjourned to the 
day after the state of the nation was to be 
taken into consideration ; al] enquiry was 
at an end, and the nation left to shift for 
itself. 

The Duke of Manchester lamented, in 
a very sensible manner, the present situa- 
tion of affairs, and the dangerous conse- 
quences of a civil war, which he feared 
would terminate as the social war among 
the Romans did, in the inevitable destruc- 
tion of the whole empire. He was mode- 
rate, pathetic, and drew the attention of 
every side of the House. He did not 
pretend to determine on the contents of 
the present Bill, nor adopt it throughout ; 
all he wished was, that one sober view 
should be taken of the great question, be- 
fore perhaps we blindly rushed into a 
scene of confusion and civil strife, the 
‘event of which it was impossible to foresee. 

Earl Temple said, that he had never 
given, in public or private, a decided opi- 
_nion, whether it was wise or not to pass 
the Stamp Act; but that he was abun- 
dantly convinced that all the evils and 
distractions now complained of, were de- 
rived from the fatal repeal of it; that the 
bills of last year were more exceptionable 
as to the mode than as to the matter. He 
said nothing with regard to the contents 
of the Bill which had been read, and 
finished with expressing his disapprobation 
of rejecting in so harsh and unprecedented 
a@ manner, a Bill designed for the most sa- 
lutary purposes, and presented to their 
lordships, by a hand so truly respectable 
as that of his noble friend and relation: 
this reason alone deciding upon his vote. 

The debate lasted till almost ten o’clock, 
when the question being put, there ap- 
peared for the earl of Sandwich’s Amend- 
ment, Contents 61, Non-contents 32; so 
that the Bill was rejected.* 


* On the 10th of February, the Corporation 


of the City of London came to the following 
Resolution : 


‘‘ That the thanks of this court be given to 
the right hon. the earl of Chatham for having 
offered to the House of Lords a plan for con- 
ciliating the differences which unfortunately 
subsist between the administration in this coun- 
try and its American colonies; and to all those 
who supported that noble lord in so humane a 
measure.” 

The Town Clerk having waited on lord Chat- 
‘bam with the above Resolution, his lordship 
returned the following Answer : 


‘** Lord Chatham desires the favour of Mr. 
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List of the Minority. 
Dukes. Fitzwilliam 
Cumberland Temple 
Richmond Radnor 
Devonshire Spencer 
Portland Chatham. 
Manchester Lorps. 
Northumberland. nih Soa 
errers 

ater, Graven 

Romney 

Ears. ' King 

Stamford Fortescue 
Abiogdon Ponsonby 
Scarborough Lyttelton 
Cholmondeley Wycombe (Earl o 
Stafford Shelburne) 
Tankerville Sondes 
Stanbope Milton 
Effipgbam Camden. 


Debate on Mr. Alderman Sawbridge’s 
Motion for a Bill for shortening the Du- 
ration of Parliaments.] Feb.1. Mr. Al- 
derman Sawbridge moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for shortening the Duration 
of Parliaments. He said he declined en- 
tering into a detailed view of the question, 
or minutely taking it in the several strik- 
ing lights in which it presented itself. He 
adverted to the leading characteristics of 
some former parliaments ; the tyrant Henry 
the eighth’s were servile; that of 1641 a 
violent assembly ; the long one of Charles 
the second was aptly distinguished by the 
name of the Pensioned Parliament: but all 
those several qualities of servility, violence, 
and prostitution, were at once united in 
the last. He could not, he said, as yet 
venture to pronounce on the complexion 
of the present, but he was afraid it would 

rove itself the true offspring of its 
Imputed political father, the minister; if 
so, he had very little good to expect 
from it. 

Mr. Alderman Oliver seconded the mo- 
tion, with a short speech on the evil ten- 
dency of long parliaments. 


Town Clerk to offer my lord mayor, the alder- 
men, and commons, in common council as- 
sembled, his most rexpectful and grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the signal honour they 
have been pleased to confer on the mere dis- 
charge of his duty, in a moment of impending 
calamity. Under deep impressions of former 
marks of favourable construction of his con- 
duct, during tbe evil hour of a dangerous fo- 
reign war, he now deems himself too fortunate 
to fiod bis efforts for prerenug the ruin and 
horrors of a civil war approved, honoured, and 
strengthened by the first corporate body in the 
kingdom.” 
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The Lord Mayor, Mr. Wilkes : 


Sir; the question now before the 
House has been so frequently and so ably 
spoken to by the hon. gentleman who 
made the motion, and is in general so per- 
fectly understood, that I shall trouble you 
with little more on this occasion than to 
return him my hearty thanks for his truly 
patriotic endeavours and noble perseve- 
rance in a business of this importance. 
Frequent parliaments, Sir, are the ancient 
constitution of England, and the right of 
the people to them arises from the nature 
of all delegated power, and the necessity 
of a controul. fe a representative in the 
first session of a parliament acts contra 
to the duty of the trust reposed in him, is 
it fit that his constituents should be com- 
pelled to wait till the end of a tedious 
eriod of seven years before they can 
ave an opportunity of depriving him of 
a power, which he so early abused? I 
think the case now mentioned actually 
exists in the very dawn of this new parlia- 
ment. Several gentlemen have talked of 
the last parliament in the terms of reproach 
and indignation which that profligate as- 
sembly most justly merited. I fear, Sir, 
the present parliament are treading in the 
same steps, which conducted their imme- 
diate predecessors to the utter hatred of 
the nation. They seem to advance with 
giant strides to a like detestation from this 
age, and from all posterity. The people 
without doors, especially in the capital, 
make no scruple to affirm that the ma- 
jority of this House have even thus early, 
in one great instance, acted contrary to 
the plain duty, which they owe to their 
country, and to the sacred trust reposed 
inthem. I allude, Sir, to the contempt 
shewn of the Petition* of so respectable 
a body as the merchants of the city of 
London trading to North America. This 
the majority have done in defiance of all 
decency, and of the great principles of 
the constitution. I am sorry to observe, 
that the alarm is already become general, 
that from this early abuse of their trust, 
the delegated powers, which the same men 
have so lately received for the security 
and preservation of the rights of their con- 
stituents, will be employed through a 
course of the next seven years for our 
destruction, and that of our fellow-sub- 
jects in America, unless the excellent mo- 
uon of the hon. gentleman should arrest 
them in their career. 


* See p. 168, of the present volume. 
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A new argument, Sir, in favour of the 
motion in your hand seems at this time to 
arise from the nature of most of the Peti- 
titions complaining of undue elections, 
which have been presented to us in this 
first session of the parliament. The ge- 
neral complaint is that of bribery and cor- 
ruption. Short parliaments, Sir, if the 
aid not totally eradicate this most pernici- 
ous practice, must necessarily diminish 
the evil in no small degree. By the fre- 
quent return of appeals to the people, the 
public money in the minister’s hands 
would not be found always adequate to 
the crooked counsels of an insidious court, 
nor to a determined purpose of regularly 
counteracting the wishes of a nation. The 
floodgates of the treasury, however widely 
opened, would on such repeated og¢casions 
scarcely afford torrents copious and impe- 
tuous enough to carry away all sense of 
duty to the constitution, all regard to the 
laws and liberties of the country. If this 
House were elected for a short term only, 
a commerce of corruption between the 
minister and the representative could not 
grow up to acquire the strength and con- 
sistency which is given by a period of 
seven years security, and independency 
on the power by which we were created. 

I beg the indulgence of the House, Sir, 
for only one more short observation. 
This motion strikes me as a kind of par- 
liamentary test, which brings every thing 
home to our consciences. It cannot fail 
of meeting in this House the support of 
all the true friends of the ancient consti- 
tution of England, of all who mean to act 
honestly, for they run no risk. They are 
sure of the applause, and free choice of 
their constituents, on every fresh appeal. 
The venal and interested, all who think 
lightly of their ties and obligations to their 
masters, and do not hold themselves bound 
to hear and redress the injuries of the na- 
tion which they represent, but are regard- 
less of the feelings of the people, intent 
only on the public plunder; all these have 
their terrors, and certainly not ill-ground- 
ed, on the first suggestion of an appeal ta 
their constituents. From such men only, 
an opposition to this motion 1s to be ex- 
pected. The representative who is con- 
scious of having merited well of his con- 
stituents, will always rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity of applying for frequent proots of 
their regard and trust; will desire, will 
earnestly solicit, this appeal; while the 
man who has acted contrary to the clear 
dictates of his duty, and betrayed his 
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trust, will naturally dread every such oc- 
casion, will tremble even at the distant 
view of the spirited indignation, with 
which he would be rejected. A guilty 
mind, Sir, frequently braves the silent re- 
proaches of a wounded conscience, but 
can seldom bear up against that public 
contempt and infamy which I trust will 
always pursue pariiamentary prostitution. 

Mr. Moysey entered into a clear and 
substantial investigation of the question, 
took notice of the efforts made by the 
great constitutional Whigs immediately 
after the Revolution, to obtain the trien- 
nial law; of the great benefits derived 
from that law, during a course of upwards 
of 20 years, and the great political motives 
which produced its repeal in the first year 
of George the first. He said those mo- 
tives originated in temporary expediency ; 
that the measure was consented tu on the 
principle of immediate preservation and 
state necessity; and as those causes no 
longer subsisted, every colour of reason 
and argument for retaining septennial par- 
liaments must fall with the motives which 
gave birth to them. 

Mr. Serjeant Glynn contended that the 
present mode of convening parliaments 
was repugnant to the great principles of 
the constitution, and would in the end, he 
predicted, be destructive of the constitu- 
tion itself. 

The House divided. The Yeas went 
forth. 


Tellers. 
7 Mr. Ald. Sawbridge - 
YEAS 3 vir. Ald. Oliver-  - “§ 100 
Colonel Egerton - - 
Nozs jy. Cooper - - - - 195 


So it passed in the negative. 


Petition of the West India Planters to 
the Commons respecting the American 
Non-Importation Agreement.] Feb. 2. A 
Petition of the planters of his Majesty’s 
sugar colonies residing in Great Britain, 
and of the merchants of London trading 
to the said colonies, was presented to the 
House, and read; setting forth, 

«‘ That the petitioners are exceedingly 
alarmed at an Agreement and Association 
entered into, by the congress held at Phila- 
delphia, in North America, on the 5th of 
Sept. 1774, whereby the members thereof 
agreed and associated, for themselves and 
the inhabitants of the several provinces 
lying between Nova Scotia and Georgia, 
that from and after the Ist of Sept. 1774, 
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they would not import into British Ame- 
rica any melasses, syrups, paneles, coffee, 
or piemento, from the British plantations: 
and that after the 10th of Sept. 1775, if 
the Acts and the parts of the Acts of the 
British parliament therein mentioned, are 
not repealed, they would not directly, or 
indirectly, export any merchandize or 
commodity whatsoever to the West Indies; 
and representing to the House that the 
British property in the West India islands 
amounts to upwards of 30 millions sterl- 


ing; and that a further property of many 


millions is employed in the commerce 
created by the said islands, a commerce 
comprehending Africa, the East Indies 
and Europe; and that the whole profits 
and produce of those capitals ultimatcly 
center in Great Britain, and add to the 
national wealth, while the navigation ne- 


‘cessary to all its branches, establishes a 


strength which wealth can neither pur- 
chase nor balance; and that the sugar 
plantations in the West Indies are subject 
to a greater variety of contingencies than 
many other species of property, from 
their necessary dependence on external 
support; and that therefore, should any 
interruption happen in the general system 
of their commerce, the great national 
stock thus vested and employed must be- 
come unprofitable and precarious; and 
that the profits arising from the present 
state of the said islands, and that are 
likely to arise from their future improve- 
ment, in a great measure depend on a 
free and reciprocal intercourse between 
them and the several provinces of North 
America, from whence they are furnished 
with provisions and other supplies abso- 
lutely necessary for their support and the 
maintenance of their plantations; and that 
the scarcitv and high price, in Great Bri- 
tain and other parts of Europe, of those 
articles of indispensible necessity, which 
they now derive from the middle colonies 
of America, and the inadequate popula- 
tion in some parts of that continent, with 
the distance, danger, and uncertainty, of 
the navigation from others, forbid the pe- 
titioners to hope for a supply in any degree 
proportionate to their wants; and that, if 
the first part of the said Agreement and 
Association for a non-importation hath 
taken place, and shall be continued, the 
same will be highly detrimental to the 
sugar colonies; and that, if the second 
part of the said Agreement and Association 
for a non-exportation shall be carried into 
execution, which the petitioners do firmly 
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believe will happen, unless the harmony 
that subsisted’a few years ago between 
this kingdom and the provinces of Ame- 
rica, to the infinite advantage of both, be 
restored, the islands, which are supplied 
with most of their subsistence from thence, 
will be reduced to the utmost distress, and 
the trade between all the islands and this 
kingdom will of course be obstructed, to 
the diminution of the public revenue, to 
the extreme injury of a great number of 
planters, and to the great prejudice of the 
merchants, not only by the said obstruc- 
tion, but also by the delay of payment of 
the principal and interest of an immense 
debt due from the former to the latter; 
and therefore praying the House, to take 
into their most serious consideration that 
great political system of the colonies here- 
tofore so very beneficial to the mother 
country and her dependencies, and adopt 
such measures as to them shall seem meet, 
to prevent the evils with which the peti- 
tioners are threatened, and to preserve 
the intercourse between the West India 
islands and the northern colonies, to the 
general harmony and lasting benefit of 
the whole British empire; and that they 
may be heard, by themselves, their agents, 
or counsel, in support of their Petition.” 

Ordered to be referred to the consider- 
ation of the committee on the Petition of 
the merchants of London, concerned in 
the commerce of North America. 


Debate in the Commons on an Address 
to the King upon the Disturbances in 
North America.*] Feb. 2. The House 
resolved itself into a Committee of the 
whole House,+ to consider of the several 
Papers presented to the House, by his 


* Previous to the debate, the avenues leading 
to the House were so extremely crowded, that 
there was not room for the members to pass. 
Complaint being made, the lobby and the gal- 
lery were cleared, and none were allowed to 
remain, the Irish members excepted. 


+ Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Holroyd. Boodle’s, 
Jan. 31, 1775. ‘* Sometimes peuple do not 
write because they are too idle, and sometimes 
because they are too busy. The former was 
usually my case, but at present it is the latter. 
The fate of Europe and America seems fully 
sufficient to take up the time of one man 3. and 
especially of a man who gives up a great deal 
of time for the purpose of public and private 
information. I think [ have sucked Mauduit 
and Hutcheson very dry; and if my confi- 
dence was equal to my eloquence, and my elo- 
quence to my knowledge, perhaps I might 
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Majesty’s command, relative to the Dis- 
turbances in North America. 

Lord North recapitulated the informa- 
tion contained in the papers; discriminated 
the temper of the colonies; pointed out 
those where moderation prevailed, and 
where violence was concealed under the 
appearance of duty and submission ;. and 
named such as he thought were in a state 
of actual rebellion. He spoke of arts 
which he asserted were employed on both 
sides the Atlantic to raise this seditious 
spirit. He drew a comparison between 
the burdens borne by the people of Great 
Britain and those of America. The annual 
taxes paid by the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, he said, amounted to ten millions 
sterling, exclusive of the expences of col- 
lection; and the number of inhabitants of 
Great Britain he supposed to be eight 
millions, therefore every inhabitant paid 
at least 25 shillings annually. The total 
taxes of the continent of America amount 
to no more than 75,000/.; the number of 
inhabitants of America were three millions, 
therefore an inhabitant of America paid ro 
more than sixpence annually. He then 
proceeded to lay down the legislative 
supremacy of parliament ; stated the mea- 
sures adopted by America to resist it, and 
the almost universal confederacy of the 
colonies in that resistance. Here, he said, 
he laid his foot on the great barrier, which 
separated, and for the present disunted 
both countries; and on this ground alone 
of resistance and denial, he raised every 
argument leading tothe motion he intended 


make no very intolerable speaker. At all 
events, I fancy I shall try to expose myself: 


‘ Semper.ego auditor tantum? Nunquamne 
repopam ?’ 


For my own part, J am more and more con- 
vinced that we have both the right and the 
power on our side, and that, though the effort 
may be accompanied with some melancholy - 
circumstances, we are now arrived at the de- 
cisive moment of preserving, or of losing for 
ever, hoth our trade and empire. We expect 
next Thursday or Friday to be a very great 
day. Hitherto we have been chiefly employed 
in reading papers, and rejecting petitions. Pe- 
titions were brought from London, Bristol, 
Norwich, &c. framed by party, and designed 
todelay. By the aid of some parliamentary 
quirks, they bave been all referred to a sepa- 
rate inactive committee, which Burke calls a 
committee of oblivion, and are now considered 
as dead in law. Our general divisions are 
about 250 to 80 or 90.” Gibbon’s Miscella- 
neous Works, vol. 1, p. 488. 
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to make; which he said would be for an 
Address to the King, and for a conference 
with the Lords, that it might be the joint 
address of both Houses. He hinted, that 
the measures intended to be pursued, in 
case the King should comply with their 
address, were, to send more force; to 
bring in a temporary Act to put a stop to 
all the foreign trade of New England, par- 
ticularly to their fishery on the banks of 
Newfoundland, till they returned to their 
duty; at the same time declaring that 
whenever they should acknowledge the 
supreme authority of the British legislature, 
pay obedience to the laws of this realm, 
and make a due submission to the King, 
their real grievances, upon their making 
pone application, should be redressed. 

is lordship observed, that the other colo- 
nies were not so culpable, and he hoped 
might yet he brought to a sense of their 
duty to the mothercountry by more lenient 
measures. The question, he said, lay 
within a very narrow compass: it was 
simply, whether we should abandon this 
claim, and at once give up every advantage 
arising both from the sovereignty and the 
commerce, or to ensure both? Or whe- 
ther we should resort to the measures in- 
dispensably necessary on such an occasion? 
He concluded with moving, 

‘¢ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, to return his 
Majesty our most humble thanks, for 
having been graciously pleased to com- 
municate to this House, the several papers 
relating to the present state of the British 
colonies in America, which, by his Ma- 
jesty’s commands, have been laid before 
this House, and from which, after taking 
them into our most serious consideration, 
we fiod, that a part of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in the province of the Massachuset’s 
Bay have proceeded so far to resist the 
authority of the supreme legislature, that 
a rebellion at this time actually exists 
within the said province; and we see with 
the utmost concern, that they have been 
countenanced and encouraged by unlawful 
combinations and engagements, entered 
into by his Majesty’s subjects, in several 
of the other colonies, to the injury and 
oppression of many of their innocent fellow 
subjects resident within the kingdom of 
Great Britain and the rest of his Majesty’s 
dominions; this conduct on their part 
appears to us the more inexcusable, when 
we consider with how much temper his 
Majesty and the two Houses of Parliament 
have acted, in support of the laws and 
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constitution of Great Britain; to declare 
that we can never so far desert the trust 
reposed in us, as to relinquish any part of 
the sovereign authority over all his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, which by law is vested 
in his Majesty and the two Houses of Par- 
liament; and that the conduct.of many 
persons, in several of the colonies, during 
the late disturbances, is alone sufficient to 
convince us how necessary this power is, 
for the protection of the lives and fortunes 
of all his Majesty’s subjects; that we ever 
have been, and always shall be, ready to 
pay attention and regard to any real griev- 
ances of any of his Majesty’s subjects, 
which shall in a dutiful and constitutional 
manner be laid before us; and whenever 
any of the colonies shall make a proper 
application to us, we shall be ready to 
afford them every just and reasonable in- 
dulgence; but that, at the same time, we 
consider it as our indispensable duty, hum- 
bly to beseech his ey: that his Ma- 
jesty will take the most effectual measures 
to enforce due obedience to the laws and 
authority of the supreme legislature; and 
that we beg leave, in the most solemn 
manner, to assure his Majesty, that it is 
our fixed resolution, at the hazard of our 
lives and properties, to stand by his Ma- 
jesty, against all rebellious attempts, in the 
maintenance of the just rights of his Ma- 
jesty and the two Houses of Parliament. 


Mr. Dunning :. 


Sir; the noble lord has endea- 
voured, by every light into which he can 
throw the question, to prove that the re- 
sistance of the Americans, though it has 
gone no further than votes and resolu- 
tions, is actual and open rebellion; and 
we are to come toa resolution declaratory 
of the same idea; I think, Sir, that there 
is no difficulty in proving the direct con- 
trary position; that the Americans are 
not in rebellion, that the votes and reso- 
lutions of the several congresses, both 
provincial and continent:1, are decent 
and moderate, though firm declarations of 
the estimation in which liberty ought to 
be held, and tempered with the highest 
expressions of loyalty and duty to their 
sovereign. Against what is it that they 
rebel? Do they deny allegiance to his 
Majesty ? Are they in arms in opposing 
the King’s troops? By what explanation, 
or by what misconception their conduct is 
now to be branded with so violent and so 
fatal an epithet, I cannot apprehend. You 
passed Acts in the last session, which, in- 
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stead of governing America, carried ty- 
ranny into the bowels of America, and 
overturned all legal constitutian in one of 
their provinces; and you utterly ruined 
the capital of the empire in that part of 
the world, by way of punishing the inso- 
lence of amob. You executed those Acts 
by force of arms ; the people of the colo- 
nies thinking themselves tyrannically used, 
and conceiving that the nature of their de- 
sted upon the parliament of Great 

ritain was not well understood, on either 
side of the water, in order to treat with 
this country upon such momentous points, 
convened a general congress; the depu- 
ties met in that congress, came to resolu- 
tions declaratory of their ideas of their 
submission unto Britain, full of duty and 
allegiance to the King, and respect to- 
wards parliament ; but as all free countries 
have licentious subjects, and freedom in 
that country is attended with licentious 
hews-papers, we, the parliament of Great 
Britain, are to overlook the conduct of 
the congress, and search for proofs of re- 
bellion among the American mobs and 
colony news-papers, which have actually 
been laid before us as state papers, upon 
which we are to form our resolutions; yet 
in the action of those mobs, and in the ex- 
aka of these news-papers is not re- 

lion to be found. And it must be by 
the most sophistical of all arguments, that 
such a deduction is to be drawn ; a people 
governed by a constitution subordinate to 
our own, but the extent and powers of 
which are unknown even to ourselves, 
professing the utmost loyalty and obe- 
dience to the King, and using no violence 
against his troops, nor being any where 
in arms, cannot, but by the utmost per- 
version of sense and expression, be deno- 
minated rebels. I insist that America is 
not in a state of rebellion. I insist that 
every appearance of riot, disorder, tumult, 
and sedition which the noble lord has so 
faithfully recounted from news-papers, 
arises not from disobedience, treason, or 
rebellion, but is created by the conduct 
of those, who are anxious to establish 
despotism; and whose views are mani- 
festly directed to reduce America to the 
most abject state of servility, as a prelude 
to the realizing the same wicked system in 
the mother country. 


Mr. Attorney General Thurlow : 


Sir; the hon. and learned gentle- 
man has greatly exerted his eloquence in 
order to prove, that the present situation 
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of the Americans is not that of rebellion. 
The error of this idea is pointed out, by 


simply recurring, not to the elaborate are 


guments of so learned a gentleman, but 
to the deduction of common sense only. 
The several provincial meetings have or- 
dered an arrangement of the militia; that 
the fensible men hold themselves armed, 
accoutred, and ready for actual service ; 
that thirty rounds of powder and ball be 
Poe. And the inhabitants of the co- 
onies are so alert in obeying these orders, 
that they go beyond their commission, 
and seize upon the King’s artillery and 
stores; the whole continent joining in one 
universal voice of disobedience to the le- 
gislature of this country. Now, Sir, if 
this is not rebellion, 1 desire the learned 
gentleman will explain what is rebellion. 
Throwing the stress of his argument on 
the point of proving that the colonists si- 
tuation is not that of rebellion, is implying 
that the present proposition is wrong, 
only on that account; and admitting, that. 
if they were im rebellion, the present mea- 
sures would be perfectly right. By every 
principle of policy, we ought to render: 
ourselves as secure as possible ; and if we- 
heard that such menacing circumstances. 
as I have mentioned were breaking out in 
Scotland, in Ireland, or Cornwall, would 
not the ministry deserve impeachment, if 
they took no previous measures to smo- 
ther those seeds of rebellion before they: 
grew up too powerful for resistance. 
Should they wait till all the parties had 
joined, and were on one march to Lon- 
don? The cases are similar: if the colo- 
nists are allowed to proceed, they join in 


one powerful army, to resist which will be . 


more difficult, and attended with more 
mischief, than to prevent the evils of such 
a campaign by vigorous measures, before 
their forces are in the field: I speak 
openly upon this point, because I am con- 
vinced their intentions are to open hos- 
tility against the troops, and to become 
independent of this country ; and nothing 
can prevent their throwing off tlicir alle- 
giance, and becoming independent states, 
and this country losing all the commercial 
advantayes from them she ever enjoyed, 
but a vigorous adherence to the measures 
now proposed. 

Colonel Grant said, he had served in 
America, and knew the Americans well,. 
was certain they would not fight. They 
would never dare to face an English army,, 
and did not possess any of the qualificae 
tions necessary to make a good saldier ¢ 
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he repeated many of their common place 
expressions, ridiculed their enthusiasm in 
matters of religion, and drew a disagree- 
able picture of their manners and ways of 
living. 

Mr. Charles Fix spoke better than 
usual. He entered fully into the question ; 
pointed out the injustice, the inexpediency 
and folly of the motion; prophesied de- 
feat on one side the water, and ruin and 
punishment on the other. He moved an 
Amendment to omit all the motion, but 
the three or four first lines, and to substi- 
tute the following words: ‘ But de- 
ploring that the information which they 
(the Papers) have afforded, serves only to 
convince the House that the measures 
taken by his Majesty’s servants tend 
rather to widen than to heal the unhappy 
differences, which have so long subsisted 
between Great Britain and America, and 
praying a speedy alteration of the same.” 

Mr. Grenville spoke well in support of 
the legislative power and controuling su- 
premacy of parliament; but entirely dis- 
approved of the prescnt measures, as 
every way improper, intemperate and im- 
politic. | 

Mr. Crucer said, though interested as 
he was in the business before the House, 
he should have remained silent, had he 
not conceived that an hon. gentleman 
(col. Grant) had thrown some undeserved 
reflections on the Americans, which he 
should take some notice of before he sat 
down, but that he chose first to pay alittle 
attention to the veneral business. He ob- 
served, that the dispute between this 
country and her colonics was of such in- 
finite importance to both, that he hoped 
he should be forgiven if he said it would 
be imprudent to enter into it, but with the 
utmust caution and deliberation ; that we 
‘were now like men walking on the brink 
ofa precipice; that there was danger in 
every step, and that in his opinion the 
’ salvation of this country depended on the 
measures that were adopted by the House 
this night. He then apprized the House 
that the settlement of the unhappy dis- 
putes between England and America did 
not particularly concern any set of men, 
whether in or out of administration ; that 
it related to all, was connected with all, 
and materially affected the interests of the 
whole state. He then strongly recom- 
mended to all parties to go into an exami- 
nation of the question, free from resent- 
ment or prejudice ; to consider it with im- 
partiality, to discuss it with temper, and 
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to adopt with unanimity any salutary pro- 
position, regardless of the man or party 
that may suggest it. He then endeavoured 
to vindicate the Americans, both as to 
their courage and gallantry, (in opposition 
to the assertions of the colonel ;) the lat- 
ter he did with much good humour and 
pleasantry, but lost his temper in the 
former, became personal, and was called 
to order. He concluded with saying, that 
as many schemes of accommodation were 
talked of, he earnestly wished that some 
one might be adopted which would tend 
to restore the harmony and affection that 
once subsisted between Great Britain and 
her colonies, and produced so many inva- 
luable blessings to both. 

Captain Luttrell. Notwithstanding the 
variety of opinions, information, and argu- 
ments, we have heard from the different 
parts of this Hlouse, in the course of the 
several debates respecting our differences 
with America, I fear, if we venture to con- 
sider them in a right point of view, we 
shall find they have put this country into 
a situation we are not yet sufficiently aware 
of, but which requires a very serious at- 
tention. Sir, I know it is unfashionable, 
and by some it will be reckoned trouble- 
some, to talk of our marine in parliament 
in times of peace; but after the recent 
proof we have had of the good disposition 
of a great majority of the Commons of 
England towards it, I have no doubt but 
they will cheerfully listen to the concerns 
of the navy; and as the papers now lying 
before us make it very materially neces- 
sary for me to mention them, I must risk 
the displeasure of a few individuals, who 
perhaps from. interest or iniquity have 
shewn an inclination to keep us in the 
dark, Sir, I congratulate administration 
upon the safe arrival of one half of captain 
Le Crass’s squadron at Boston, because it 
isattended with this fortunate circumstance, 
that we know where to find those oe and 
so have the power to recall them from a 
country where they must prove totally 
useless to one that may possibly need their 
protection. Sir, it seems to me very un- 
accountable, for what useful purposes 
these two deck ships could be sent to Bos- 
ton, though I did indeed expect in the 
course of the correspondence between 
vice-admiral Graves and the board of Ad- 
miralty, some plausible excuse would have 
been offered us for disarming this country. 
But though, Sir, in this respect, and man 
others, these letters convey but very li- 
mited and insufficient information, they at 
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least tend to authenticate my assertions. 
For, Sir, admiral Graves, in the very cu- 
rious accounts he gives us of his situation 
in his letters to Mr. Stephens, observes, 
[Here he read several extracts from the 
American Letters] that the only part of 
the fleet he can employ in actual service, 
is the 20 gun ships and small crafts; for 
which reason he hes been obliged to pur. 
chase several schooners to perform the 
King’s service ; that the rest of the fleet 
are frozen up, and reduced to act upon 
the defensive. But, Sir, I must request, 
that the letter of the 14th of January, 
from the lords of the Admiralty to the 
earl of Dartmouth, may be read. Now, 
Sir, I believe there is not a member in 
this House, that would not expect, as 
much as I did, that the information allud- 
ed to in that letter, and the correspond- 
ence said to accompany it, should of 
course follow ; and I had indeed some cu- 
nosity to see by what magic art the admi- 
ral could station and dispose of a fleet, 
which according to his account, and my 
belief, may be long since locked up in the 
ice, and attackable from the shore. 
Loaded waggons have been known to pass 
upon the ice at Boston at this season of 
the year. But, Sir, not one line of this 
information is laid before us, though it 
clearly relates to matters of fact, not of 
opinion. I conclude there are reasons of 
state fur suppressing it, and therefore shall 
make no comments on the subject. The 
House will draw their inferences; I, as a 
seaman, know how to draw mine. Sir, if 
the epithet of traitor be applicable to him 
who feels for the commerce and persecu- 
tions of America, I think the English lan- 
guage wantsa name for that man, who 
knowingly and wantonly disarms this 
country, with no better view, nor no other 
hope, than to destroy her colonies. The 
Americans, however, feel this consolation, 
that every ship and every regiment you 
send to Boston, serves but to add strength 
to their cause; for without much preten- 
sion to prophecy, I think I may venture 
to foretel, that the history of these dis- 
sentions will be similar to that in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, when the troubles sub- 
sisted in Ireland. Sir, the queen, as im- 
atient to subdue the Irish as you have 
n the Americans, sent a large army 
Into that country: and did it immediately 
answer the end proposed? By no means, 
the Irish continued to gain strength daily ; 
insomuch, that the queen demanding of 
her ministers to know the cause of it, re- 
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ceived for answer, that her majesty’s army 


being there was the true reason; for that. 
their money had found its way into the 


_country, which not only enabled her op- 


ponents to purchase ammunition, and all 
sorts of warlike stores, but even to hire fo- 
reign officers to act against her. Sir, let 
us look towards America, and see if this 
anecdote is not applicable to the present 
times. But, Sir, 1 must express my sur- 
prise, when I consider our insular situa- 
tion, and the true interest of this great 
commercial country, at the precipitate 
and indecent manner in which the reduc- 
tion ‘of the navy at this important crisis 
was determined on. Sir, a partial letter 
produced from one of the ports, not the 
most considerable one neither, and a 
lumped account of a supposed number of 
seamen in that country, or in this, was all 
the information the House seemed entitled 
to, to enable us to judge of the eligibility 
of reducing our naval force ; but it is true, 
a certain noble lord did afterwards conde- 
scend to re-assume the subject, though in 


a language which appeared to me strange 


and ungracious. Sir, his lordship congra- 
tulated us upon being able to reduce the 
navy establishment to that of the year 
1769; but, Sir, he very ingeniously forgot 
to remind us, tiat there are 1,600 effec- 
tive men gone in four large ships towards 


- America, which are the complement of 


five sail of guard-ships, so that though the 
establishment be the same, our naval 
force at home is already a quarter-part in- 
ferior to what it was in 1769; and, Sir, I 
am sorry to see this reduction made at a 
time when, I believe, it is pretty well 
known that the Spaniards maintain a large 
fleet, under pretence of being at war with 
the emperor of Morocco; and that the 
French, without paying them much com- 
pliment, are not less formidable in these 
seas than we are; tor, Sir, from the best 
accounts I can procure at the different 
ports, the numbers of seamen and marines 
left for the defence of this country, on 
board the several guard-ships and at quar- 
ters, do not excecd 6,500 effective men, ' 
out of the 20,000 voted last year by pare - 
liament; how many of the remainder are 
in other parts of the world, is neither pos- 
sible nor necessary for me to determine. 
But, Sir, in this situation, is it sensible, 
is it politic, nay, is it safe, to pursue such 
coercive Measures as, in my opinion, could 
only be justitied it America and Great 
Britain were contending for the sove- 
reignty of another empire? Are we sure, 
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Sir, a desperate people, made so by per- | may possibly arrive at, on the close of,a 


secution and oppression, will not commit 
a desperate act; and, in imitation of our- 
selves in former times, sue to some other 
power for protection? Can we believe, 
Sir, that the French and Spaniards will 
look any longer .with an eye of indifference 
on these disputes, than may be consistent 
with their interest to do so; or that they 
have not, at this very hour, priests and 
emissaries in America, aided perhaps by 
your new Roman Catholic subjects, to 

low the coal of contention between Ame- 
rica and this country? Do we not know, 
Sir, that the Spaniards have never aban- 
doned the claim they set up to Jamaica ; 
and may we not expect, from their con- 
duct at Falkland’s Island, they wait such 
a favourable opportunity as this to com- 
mence hostilities against us? Or can we 
believe that the French will ever forget 
the manner in which you made reprisals, 
previous to the commencement of the late 
war? I fear indeed we are about to pursue 
an effectual, unconquerable, though un- 
constitutional_method, to lay a permanent 
embargo on our trade; but it is still pos- 
sible that the French, by way of recipro- 
city, may insult your coasts, while great 
part of your fleet is frozen up in a distant 
country. But, Sir, I must do the noble 
lord on the opposite bench, the justice to 
say, that he has been uniformly explicit 
in his principles respecting the navy; he 
tells us to be jealous of it; that it is the 
favourite service, and that we must be 
cautious not to bestow too much upon 
our fleet. Alas, Sir, the officers of the 
navy know, by experience, that under the 
_ present administration, there is little pros- 
pect of either honours or emoluments 
eing bestowed on their service that need 
create a jealousy ; though, Sir, I am aware 
it may be accounted ungrateful if I omit 
to acknowledge those very high and dis- 
tinguished marks of his Majesty’s favour, 
conferred on a late memorable occasion ; 
no doubt at the recommendation of the 
ministers too, upon some of the oldest flag 
officers and most respectable characters in 
-the English navy ; Sir, I mean the honour 
of knighthood. 
of royal approbation, I admit was sufh- 
cient to create a sort of jealousy wherever 
the news went forth. 


life of danger and fatigue, spent in the 
service of their country. “But, Sir, I 
marvel not at this, because the noble lord 
‘upon a former occasion, was pleased to 
tell us, that the question with him was, 
how cheap we could be served? Sir, such 
an expression might possibly be well 
adapted to a parcel of Hessians, for I 
would give his lordship’s ceconomy all due 
credit where it was consistent with the ho- 
nour and safety of the nation ; and it might 
probably prove useful to this country if he 
will-extend them to the civil as well as the 
military departments of the state. Then, 
Sir, on a fair investigation of the merits, 
should it appear that the navy and army 
receive more than a proportionable share 
of the loaves and fishes, let a part of them 
be appropriated to the inestimable services 
of the lords of Treasury, Admiralty and 
Trade. Sir, I think the noble lord who 
moved this Address has ventured to assert, 
that administration have a plan to inter- 
cept the trade of the Americans by means 
of our fleet cruizing on their coast. Now; 
Sir, [can divine but one source froth whence 
such an idea can posssibly spring; and if 
I am right in my suggestion, I must dread 
the future consequences of a certain sum- 
mer excursion. Sir, I have long been 
aware that they are attended with a very 
great and unnecessary expence to the 
public, and that the honours of the flag 
have been shamefully prostituted to the 
supercilious vanity of those who, as indi- 
viduals, are by no means entitled to the 
distinctions they have desired and exacted. 
But, Sir, I have hitherto considered these 
naval expediticns to be more like the 
pageantry of the luxurious queen of Egypt: 
on the Cydnus, than like a serious and of- 
ficial inspection into the real state of our 
marine. If, Sir, however, from exploring 
our cold shore, a judgment has been 
formed of the frozen coasts of America, I 
fear we shall, ere long, experience the fatal 
consequences of such a conjecture. Sir, 
it is next to impossible that the King’s 
ships should keep the sea in the northern 
parts of that country, from November to 


Such flattering testimony : June; and therefore, Sir, however the 


leaders of government may be disposed 
towards the officers of the navy, { will en- 


Sir, those dignified , treat them to pay some regard to the safety 


characters will undoubtedly command un- | of the fleet, and a little attention to the 


common respect both abroad and at home. ; 


The event has given a consequence to the 
naval service, and the youth of it look up 


situation of this country. Then, 1 hope, 
Sir, that both humanity and interest will 


| dictate to them not to sport with the lives 


with emulation to those high honours they | of the few seamen now employed. | 
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Mr. Cosmo Gordon was against any 
compromise or lenient measures with 
America, until she intirely submitted. 

Mr. Burke, who was this day much in- 
disposed, laid forth the numeroas ill con- 
sequences that must inevitably follow— 
called the present moment the true crisis 
of Britain’s fate, painted the dreadful abyss 
into which the nation was going to be 
plunged; called upon the commercial part 
of the House to rouse themselves at the 
open declaration of their ols aeetee ruin, 
and pathetically described to the landed 
interest the fatal effects that must inevita- 
bly reach thern. | 

The Solicitor General defended the 
theasure. He gave every allowance for, 
and paid all deference to, the interests of 
commerce and manufactures; but contend- 
ed, that in the present case interests were 
concerned of yet greater consequence; 
that all the world must acknowledge that 
when the clearest rights of the legislative 
power of a country were invaded and de- 
nied, and when in consequence the people 
so denying were in actual and open re- 
bellion, that then there were points of 
greater importance to be settled and de- 
cided than those of commerce and manu- 
facture. An enemy in the bowels of a 
kingdom was surely to be resisted, op- 
posed, and conquered; notwithstanding 
the trade that might suffer, and the fabrics 
that might be ruined. That descriptions 
of the immense consequence of our Ame- 
rican trade were arguments rather against 
the opposing members than for them ; for 
the greater the consequence of the com- 
merce, the greater the care ought to be, 
and the firmer the policy that was to pre- 
serve it; that the question was not now 
the importance of the American colonies, 
but the possession of the colonies at all. 

The House divided upon the Amend- 
ment, Ayes 105, Noes 304. The House 
divided again, upon Jord North’s motion ; 

for it 296, against it 106. 


Feb. 6. The Address being reported to 
the House, : 

Lord John Cavendish moved that it be 
recommitted. He strongly recommended 
the reconsideration of a measure which he 
deemed fraught with so much mischief: 
commented on the proposed Address ; 
thought it improper to assert that a rebel- 
lion existed; mentioned the insecurity 
created by the Act for changing the go- 
vernment of Massachuset’s Bay; said the 
inhabitants knew not for a moment under 
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and heart combined to deprecate the hor- 
rors of civil war, necessarily involving a 
foreign one also with the combined fo 
of very powerful nations. He represente 
the jealousy of our neighbours, from their 
disgrace and our glory in the last war. 
lf the Americans should heat of our hav- 
ing declared them rebels, and that moré 
force was coming, might they not deter- 
mine rather to attack a part than wait for 
the whole? A small rather than a greater 
number? He stated our domestic sitda- 
tion, our state with the colonies and with 
foreign powers. He called the attention 
of the House to the unequal balance of 
our loss and dur gain in the event; in 
which we mightfind our revenue destroyed, 
our trade annihilated, and dur empire it- 
self overturned: and if we succeeded in 
subduing America, we could gain no- 
thing. : 
Lord Lumley seconded the motion. 
He expréssed himself with modesty, hand- 
somely making his youth a personal plea 
for his wishing the utmost time for re-con- 
sideration on a matter so important. 


The Lord Mayor, Mr. Wilkes, said :* 


Mr. Speaker; the business before 
the House, in its full extent, respecting 
the British colonies in America, is of ag 
great importance as was ever debated in 
parliament. Itcomprehends almost every 
question relative to the common rights of 
mankind, almost every question of policy 
and legislation. I do not mean to enter 
into go vast, so well-trodden afield. I will 
confine myself to the immediate business 
of this day. The Address now reported 
from the Committee of the whole House 
appears to be unfounded, rash, and sangui- 
nary. It draws the sword unjustly against 
America; but before administration are 
suffered to plunge the nation into the hor- 
rors of a civil war, before they are per- 
mitted to force Englishmen to sheath their 
swords in the bowels of their fellow sub- 
jects, I hope this House will seriously 
weigh the original ground and cause of 
this unhappy dispute, and in time reffect 
whether justice is oh our side, and gives 
a sanction to the intended hostile proceed- 
ings. The assumed right of taxation with- 
out the consent of the subject is plain! 
the primary cause of the present quarrel. 


_* From the Collection of Mr. Wilkes’s 
Speeches in the House of Commons, printed in. 
1786. £ 
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Have we then, Sir, any right to tax the 
Americans? That is the great important 
question. The fundamental laws of hu- 
man nature, and the principles of the Eng- 
lish constitution, are equally repugnant 
to the claim. The very idea of property 
-excludes the right of another’s taking any 
thing from me without my consent, other- 
wise I cannot call it my own. No tenure 
can be so precarious as the will of another. 
- What property have I in what another 
person can seize at his pleasure? If any 
part of my property is subject to the dis- 
_Cretionary powers of: others, the whole 
may be so likewise. If we can tax the 
Americans without their consent, the 
have no property, nothing they ‘can call 
their own with certainty, for we might by 
violence take the whole as well as the 
part. The words liberty and property, so 
dear to an Englishman, so pleasing in our 
ears, would become a cruel mockery, an 
Insult to an American. The laws of so- 
, Ciety are professedly calculated to secure 
the property of each individual, of every 
subject ofthe state. This point is no less 
clearly determined by the great prin- 
ciples of that happy constitution under 
which we live. Ali subsidies to the crown 
have always been considered, and express- 
ly declared, to be grants from the com- 
mons of the realm, free gifts from the peo- 
ple. Their full consent is stated in the 
grant. Much has been said of the palati- 
nate of Chester, and the principality of 
Wales, and the period of their taxation ; 
but, Sir, there is a more remarkable case 
in point, which alone would determine this 
uestion. If gentlemen will search the 
ecords in the ‘Tower, and the Chapel of 
the Rolls, they will find that the town of 
Calais in France, when it belonged to the 
imperial crown of this realm, was not tax- 
ed till it sent a representative to parlia- 
‘ment. A Thomas Fowler actually sat and 
voted in this House as a burgess of the 
town of Calais. From that period, and 
not till then, was Calais taxed. The Writ 
out of Chancery, and the Return in the 
reign of Edward 6, are still extant. I 
faithfully gave them to the public from at- 
tested copies. 

It will, I foresee, Sir, be objected, is 
America then to enjoy the protection of 
Great Britain, and to contribute nothing 
to the support of that parent state, which 
has so Icng afforded it safety and security, 
which has carefully and tenderly nursed it 
to this hour of its present strength and 
greatness? The Americans themselves 
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have given the fullest answer to this objec- 
tion, In a manner not to be controverted, 
by their conduct through a long scries of 
years, and by the most explicit declara- 
tions. Equally in words and actions, of 
the most unequivocal nature, they have 
demonstrated their love, their ardour, 
their strong filial piety towards the mother 
country. They have always appeared 
ready, not only to contribute towards the 
expences of their own government, but 
likewise to the wants and necessities of 
this state, although perhaps they may not 
be over-fond of all the proud, expensive 
trappings of royalty. In thetwo last wars 
with France they far exceeded the cold 
line of prudence. With the most liberal 
hearts they cheerfully gave you nearly 
their all, and they fought gallantly and 
victoriously by your side, with equal va- 
lour against our and their enemy, the com- 
mon enemy of the liberties of Europe and 
America, the ambitious, faithless French, 
whom now we fear and flatter. Our 
Journals, Sir, will bear witness to the 
grateful sense we had of the important ser- 
vices of our brethren in America, by the 
great sums we shall find voted to be re- 
paid them for what they expended in the 
spirited warlike expeditions, which they 
carried through with equal courage and 
conduct. The siege and capture of Louis- 
bourg, the various successtul operations 
against the general foe, without the least 
knowledge, much less participation, on 
our part, are the fullest proofs of the warm 
affection of their hearts to this country, 
and of their readiness to bear more than 
their share of the public expence and bur- 
then. But, Sir, the whole was the gift of 
freemen, our fellow-subjects, who feel that 
they are, and know they have a right to 
be, as free as ourselves. What is their 
language even now, at a moment when 
you are planning their destruction, when 
you are branding them with the odious 
appellation of rebels? In the late Peti- 
tion of the Congress to the King, they de- 
clare, ‘ they are ready and willing, as they 
ever have been, when constitutionally re- 
quired, to demonstrate their loyalty to his 
Majesty, by exerting their most strenuous 
efforts in granting supplies and raising 
forces.’ This is the unanimous resolution of 
a Congress, composed of deputies from the 
several colonies of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachuset’s Bay, Rhode Island, and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the coun- 
ties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex om 
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Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and the 
Two Carolinas. : 

I have heard, Sir, of a plan of accom- 
modation, which, I believe, would recon- 
cile all differences. But alas! Sir, it does 
not come from any servant of the crown. 
It comes from the noble lord, to whom 
this country has the most essential obliga- 
tions, to whom it is so highly indebted for 
its late splendour and glory. The plan is, 
to assemble another congress in the spring ; 
the parliament of Great-Britain and the 
deputies of the several colonies to meet 
together, jointly empowered to regulate 
the various quotas to be paid by each pro- 
vince to the general treasury of the whole 
empire. I would in addition to that plan 
propose, that a regulation, similar to what 
actually takes place with respect to Scot- 
land, be adopted as to America. The 
proportion of each colony might be settled 
according to the land-tax in England, at 


one, two, or more shillings in the pound.: 


Iam not deep politician enough to know 
what the proportion should be of each 
province, which will vary greatly in half a 
century, but I speak of each quota being 
at all times to be regulated according to 
the land-tax of this country. The very 
extensive and flourishing colonies of the 
Massachuset’s Bay, Virginia, and South 
Carolina, for instance, should contribute 
more, the smaller and poorer colonies of 
New Hampshire and New Jersey less; 
but, Sir, I insist, not a shilling can be taken 
without their consent. After this day’s 
debate, should the Address now moved 
for be carried in this House, I greatly fear 
that not only this wise plan of the noble 
lord, but every idea of a reconciliation be- 
tween this country and her colonies, will 
be utterly impracticable. 

The Americans, Sir, have of late been 
treated, both within doors and without, in 
a manner, which marks no small degree of 
injustice, and even a wantonness of cruelty. 
We have been repeatedly told to-day, that 
they complain of the Navigation Act, and 
insist on the repeal of it. We have au- 
thentic evidence to the contrary. In the 
resolutions of the congress, they desire 
only to be put on the footing they were at 
the close of the late war, ‘as to the sys- 
tem of statutes and regulations ;”? nor 
among the various Acts, of which they so- 
licit the repeal, have they once mentioned 
either the Navigation or Declaratory Act. 
It has likewise been asserted, that they 
are forward and gngry enough to wish to 
throw off the supremacy of the mother 
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country. Many express resolutions, both 
of the general congress, and the different 
provincial assemblies, are the fullest evi- 
dence of the sense, which the Americans 
entertain of their obedience and duty to 
Great Britaip. They are too numerous to 
be quoted. Their full claim, as stated by 
themselves, is so explicit, and clear, that I 
beg leave to read it to the House.from their 
Petition to the King. . It declares ‘* We 
ask but for peace, liberty, and safety.’? 
Surely, Sir, no request was ever more mo- 
dest and reasonable, no claim _ better 
founded.: It expressly mentions; ‘* We 
wish not a diminution of the prerogative, 
nor do we solicit a grant of any new right 
in our favour. Your royal authority over 
us, and our connection with Great Britain, 
we shall always carefully and zealously 
endeavour to support and maintain.” 

What a contrast, Sir, does this make 
with the proceedings of administration at 
home! They are sedulously endeavourin 
to tear asunder those powerful ties, whic 
have long and happily knit and bound us 
together. 

The Address, Sir, mentions the partica- 
lar province of the Massachuset’s Bay as 
in a state of actual rebellion. The other 
provinces are held out to our indignation 
as aiding and abetting. Many arguments 
have been employed by some learned gen- 
tlemen among us, to involve them in all 
the consequences of an open, declared re- 
bellion, and to obtain the fullest orders for 
our officers and troops to act against them 
as against rebels. Whether their present 
state is that of rebellion, or of a fit and 
just resistance to unlawful acts of power, 
to our attempts to rob them of their pro- 
perty and liberties, as they imagine, I 
shall not declare. This I know, a suc- 
cessful resistance is a revolution, not a re- 
bellion. Rebellion indeed appears on the 
back of a flying enemy, but revolution 
flames on the breast-plate of the victorious 
warrior, Who can tell, Sir, whether in 
consequence of this day’s violent and mad 
Address to his Majesty, the scabbard may- 
not be thrown away by them as well as by 
us; and should success attend them, whe- 
ther in a few years the independent Ame-- 
ricans may not celebrate the glorious era 
of the revolution of 1775, as we do that of 
1688? The generous efforts of our fore- 
fathers for freedom heaven crowned with 
success, or their noble blood had dyed our 
scaffolds, like that of Scottish traitors and 
rebels; and the period of our history, 
which does us the most honour, wauld 
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have been deemed a rebellion against the | consequences of such an Address, founded 


Jawful authority of the prince, not a re- 
sistance authorized by all the laws of God 
and map, not the expulsion of a tyrant. 
The policy, Sir, of this measure I can 
no more comprehend, than I can acknow- 
ledge the justice of it. Is your force ade- 
quate to the attempt? I am satisfied it is 
not. What are your armies? And how 
are they to be kept up and recruited? Do 


ou recollect that the single province of 


assachuset’s Bay has at this moment 
$0,000 men well trained and disciplined ? 
Do you not know that thev can bring 
near 90,000 men into the ficll? They 


in cruclty and injustice, equally contrary 
to the sound maxims of true policy, and 
the unerring rule of natural rght. The 
Americans wll certainly defend their pro- 
perty and thcir liberties with the spirit of 
freemen, with the spirit our ancestors did, 
and I hope we should exert on a like oc- 


{casion. They wiil sooner declare them- 
| selves independent, and risk every conse- 


guence of such a contest, than submit to 
the galling yoke, which administration is 
preparing tor them. An Address ot this 
sanguinary pature cannot fail of driving 
them to despair. They wili see that you 


will do it, when every thing dear to them | are preparing not only to draw the sword, 
is at stake, when they have their liberties ; but to burn the scabbard. In the most 
to defend against ctuel oppressors and in- | harsh manner you are declaring them 


vaders. You will not be able to conquer 
and keep even that single province. The 
noble lord (North) with the blue ribband 
propuses only 10,000 of our troops to be 
there, including the four regiments now 
going from Ireland; and he acknowledges, 


rebels. Every idea of a reconciliation 
will vanish. They will pursue the most 
vigorous measures in their own detence. 
The whole continent of North America 
will be dismembered from Great Britain, 
and the wide arch of the raiscd empire 


with great truth, that the army cannot en- | fall. But I hope the just vengeance of 
force the late act of parliament. Why ; the people will overtake the authors of 
then is it sent? Boston, indeed, vou may | these pernicious counsels, and the loss of 
lay in ashes, or it may be made a strong , the first province of the empire be speedily 
garrison ; but the province will be lost to ' followed by the loss of the heads of those 
you. Boston will be like Gibraltar. You | ministers who advised these wicked and 
will hold in the province of Massachuset’s | fatal measures. 
Bay, as you do in Spain, a single town, Captain Harvey. I shall make no apo- 
while the whole country remains in the ' logy tor intruding on the time of the 
power and possession of the enemy. Your | House, because I think it a duty incum- 
fleets and armies may keep a few towns ; bent on every man, who has the welfare 
on the coast, for some time at least, Bos- | of his country at heart, to speak out on 
ton, New York, St. Augustine; but the | this occasion, and declare his sentiments 
vast continent of America will be irreco- | on so very important a crisis: a Crisis, 
verably lost. A few fortresses on the | Sir, in which I believe this country has 
coast, and some sea ports only, will re- | not been involved in a more intricate one 
main in your possession. All the back | since the Revolution, and for which we 
settlements will be independent of you, | are not only indebted to the refractory 
and will thrive in the rapid progression of | spirit of some of those ungrateful subjects 
your violences and unjust exactions on | on the other side of the Atlantic, but to 
the towns. A new and amzzing landed | some no less restless ones on this side of 
interest will be created. The ancient | it; and which induces me to believe, that 
story of the philosopher Calanus and the | as a great minister once boasted in this 
Indian hide will be verified. Where you | House, that he had conquered America 
tread it wili be kept down ; but it will rise | in Germany, so, I very much fear, we 
the more in all other parts. Where your | shall now be obliged to conquer it, or at 
fleets and armies are stationed, the posses- | least some part of it, again in England ; 
sion will be secured, while they continue; | for, till we put a stop to the sedition that 
but all the rest will be lost. In the great | is so constantly, so artfully, and so shames 
scale of empire, you will decline, I fear, | fully blown from hence, and give a check 
from the decision of this day; and the | to those incendiaries who dare breathe 
Americans will rise to independence, to | forth such inflammatory poison 8s every 
ower, to all the greatness of the most re- | newspaper conveys, we can never hope, 
owned states, for thev build on the solid | without the last extremities, to bring the 
basis of general public liberty. wicked leaders of those deluded people 
I tremble, Sir, at the almost certain | to a sense of their duty. aie 


» 
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To acknowledge, Sir, the supremacy of | the colonies, from the good opinion I yet 

the legislative power of this country over | have of some cool, dispassionate, well af- 
all its dominions, and dispute thé right of | fected men in the colonies, yet I own, for 
that power to exert itself, as it shall judge | the sake of tranquillity here, and our manu- 
best for the ood of the whole, is, in my | facturea, I wish there were any lenient 
humble opinion, too puerile and too trifling | measures left to pursue; but I know of 


to throw away an argument upon; and, in 
our present situation with the colonies, 
oo crminal not to condemn without hesi- 
tation, Either the legislative power of a 
kingdom hag authority over all its domi- 
bins, or it has none over any part of them ; 
% cannot be partial ; nor do I think any one 
branch of that legislature can, by any act 
or charter whatever, exempt any particu- 
lr set of its subjects from the authority 
of the whole legislature. Could that be 
done, Sir, and could a preference be given 
toany, 1 am very sure this House would 
long ago have turned their eyes towards 
our sister kingdom of Ireland, who has 
every claim to that preference in our af- 
fections and for our assistance, being as 
tenarkable for their loyalty and obedience, 
asthey are for their industry, and (I am 
sorry to say) for their poverty. 

That America, by every tie human na- 
tare can devise, ought to be subordinate 
tothe authority of Great Britain, is be- 
yond a doubt, more especially when we 
consider and reflect, at what immense ex- 
peace of blood and treasure to this coun- 
try, those very Colonies have been brought 
to that excess of greatness and riches, as 
that they shall now vainly think themselves 
able, and insolently declare themselves 
ready, to shake off their dependence, and 
become a separate state. That they have 

g been aiming at it, is evident from all 
their proceedings, and from all the papers 


before you; and that they may possibly | 


come 6o in some future age (long ma 
Kt be first) is natural to sei ae 
what history teaches us of the vicissitude 
f ai nations. But this I am certain of, 
the more they dare to sound that alarm, 
aad the more they struggle for that period, 
the more it is our duty, as Englishmen, to 
watch over them, and not let the evil day 
be anticipated by any remiseness or want 
firmness on our part, for that would not 
st highly criminal towards our King 
nd country to permit it, but also Jeave an 
everlasting stain on the present age, if we 
meanly shake off the task of preventing it 
tom ourselves, and leave it for posterity 
tostruggle with as they can. 


Sir, although I am under no kind of ap- 
ions from the con neces that 
may ensue from enforcing obedience in 
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none that have not been repeatedly tried ; 
and I very much fear, that mildness and 
lenity with which government has pro- 
ceeded throughout all their conduct to- 
wards the colonies, that tenderness shewn 
in every step hitherto taken, has been 
both here and there construed into timi- 
dity, and from advantages drawn from 
thence, by disaffected and interested peo- 
ple, has produced these disgraceful and 
fatal effects. 

For my own part, Sir, if the House will 
allow me to trespass on their indulgence, 
and speak of the conduct of so insignificant 
an individual as myself, I will tell them, 
that notwithstanding all the threats and 
mensces, all the harsh censures that were 
the other night, on this subject, thrown out 
against all those who had supported the 
measures of government, and all the crude 
epithets that were given to every thing 
that had been done, to every thing that — 
was doing, and every thing that was to be 
done (without knowing very well what 
that last was to be,) yet, Sir, I shall, in 
defiance of all those threats and menaces, 
still glory in having given my negative to 
the repeal of the Stamp-Act. I took the 
liberty on that extraordinary occasion to 
foretel to the House, the consequences 
that would ensue from that puerile, pitiful 
and baneful measure; and I am now no 
less proud of declaring, that as my educa- 
tion and profession have led me a very 
different path from that of a politician; so 
Sir, from the mowent I had a seat in this 
House, I thought it my duty to study the 
opinions and conduct of those, whose abi- 
lities and whose attachment to their coun. 
try, justly entitled them to a preference, 
and very early attached myself to that 
good, wise and able minister, Mr. Gren- 
ville, whose loss this country will long feel 
and lament, and whose: memory [ shall 
ever honour and revere; though it is some 
consolation from what I heard the other 
night fall from a young noble member, to 
find the father’s virtues and abilities re- 
viving in the son. However, Sir, I will 
not prove myself undeserving the friend- 
ship and confidence that minister honoured 
me with, by deviating this day in one 
single iota from what I am confident would 
have been his conduct, had we been 80 
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happy to have had him stil! among us, and 
therefore, as far as my voice goes, I will 
never consent to the rescinding, the dis- 
charging, or the repealing any one reso- 
lution, order or act, that either the last, or 
any former parliament has passed for the 
~ declaring, maintaining, and enforcing the 
legislative authority of Great Britain over 
all its colonies. | 
Sir, I shall be very happy to give my 
vote, (and if I had health and abilities 
equal to my zeal and inclination) my as- 
sistance also, to any proper English con- 
stitutional measure that could effectually 
restore that harmony between the mother 
country and the colonies, so essentially 
necessary to both, but which I absolutely 
‘ deny (in any one point of view) to be 
more so to England than to America: 
but, Sir, whilst there are those individuals 
on this side of the water, some of great 
abilities, some of great titles, and some few 
of great fortunes, but all of great passions, 
whom I fear are so forgetful of their duty, 
» as to be sacrificing the honour and welfare 
of this country, nay risking the very 
existence of it to their own private views, 
and ambition, to their own private piques 
and resentments, we can never flatter our- 
selves that any measures will have the 
-wished for effect, but the most determined, 
the inost firm, and the most vigorous ones, 
Having said this, Sir, let me not be un- 
derstood to wish, or mean to recommend, 
the carrying execution through all the co- 
lonies, with fire and sword: No, Sir, God 
forbid | should have so sanguine a thought ! 
i flatter myself other means may be found, 
and I hope, and have not a doubt, but so 
soon as they find us determined to do our 
duty, they will be brought to a sense of 
theirs, and all difficulties will subside with- 
out shedding one single drop of blood: 
but should i be so misunderstood here, 
‘and so misrepresented without , doors 
(which is the prevailing mode) all I can 
say, is, that Iam determined to be as in- 
‘ different to it as conscious innocence will 
ever be to every invidious slander. I look 
upon all such temporary misrepresenta- 
tions and abuse, just as 1 do on the clouds 
that pass under the sun; they cast a mo- 
mentary shade on all people and all things, 
wait but with a little patience, truth like 
the sun will break out, disperse those 
clouds, and all people and all things ap- 
pear in their proper lustre. I shall there- 
fore, Sir, wait with patience for that mo- 
ment, trusting to those abilities, to that 
temper, and to that firmness, with which 
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the noble lord by me, who now holds the 
helm, has hitherto conducted us, through 
the violent storm, and through all the 
difficulties in which: he found us involved ; 
and make no doubt, but notwithstanding 
all the obstacles thrown in his way, he will 
bring us to a lasting and pleasing calm ; 
and therefore, Sir, I shall most heartily 
concur in this proposed Address, and be 
against the re-commitment of it. 

Sir William Mayne. I should not rise 
to trouble you this day, could I reconcile 
to my own breast the giving a silent vote 
on a question, upon which depends not 
only the existence of this country, but the 
happiness of millions. The vote I shall 
give, will be free from the smallest tinc- 
ture of that prejudice which has indus- 
triously been inculcated into the minds of 
the Americans from this side the water, 
that they are to expect from every mem- 
ber of this House who drew his first breath 
on the other side of the Tweed: No, Sir, 
I will give my vote this day, uninfluenced 
by party and undictated to by power; I 
will give it like an honest member of par- 
liament,; who considers the approbation of 
his own mind his best parliamentary re- 
ward, and who acknowledges no dictator 
but that of his own conscience. 

Some time ago, I gave my support to 
the address to his Majesty, holding myself 
at full liberty to decide upon every point 
relating to America when they came spe- 
cially before this House. Since that time, 
I have taken all the information from the 
papers upon your table, as well as from 
the proceedings in America, by which I 
regulate my judgment upon this great and 
arduous situation of this country. And it 
is with sorrow I say it, that so very violent 
has been, and still is, the conduct of the 
Americans, that there is scarce an open- 
ing left for British justice and British hu- 
manity to interfere for their relief, or to 
give protection to those loyal and faith- 
ful subjects, of which I trust many are yet 
to be found in that continent. 

No man, I think, can read the votes and 
proceedings of the American continental 
congress, held at Philadelphia on the 5th 
of September last, without amazement, 
compassian, and indignation ; amazement 
at the act, compassion for the delusion, 
and indignation at the insult offered to 
their mother country. 

Declaratory of what they say they are 
entitled to by the immutable laws of na- 
ture, the principles of the English consti- 
tution, and the several charters or com- 


. 
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pacts, they come to eleven resolutions, all 
of which, in my opinion, both in spirit 
‘and in substance, are subversive of, and 
destructive to, every fundamental principle 
which either constitutes or supports our 
most excellent constitution. 

In the first resolution they tell you, they 
have never ceded to any power the dis- 
posal of their life, liberty, or property, 
which is a positive denial of their being 
British subjects, and of the existence of 
this constitution, which we all know has 
inherent in it a power to make laws to hold 
in penalty the lives, liberty and property 
of its subjects when the general safety of 
the whole requires it: as in cases of fe- 
lony, where life and consequently liberty 
is forfeited ; and in cases of high treason, 
where both life, liberty and property are 
forfeited. ! 

They set forth, that their ancestors were, 
at the time of their emigration from the 
mother country, entitled to all rights, 
liberties and immunities of free and natu- 
ral born subjects within the realm of Eng- 
land, and that they their descendants are 
now entitled to the same: a claim which 
neitver the wisdom nor justice of this 
country will deny them, provided they 
will yield the same obedience to the laws 


and constitution of this country, which 


was the pride, the glory, and protec- 
nape their ancestors, at the time they 
elt it, 

It has been strongly urged by the advo- 
cates for America, that they were not re- 
presented : this has made deep impressions 
on the minds of many people, who thought 
if they were allowed an adequate number 
of representatives in the British senate 
all would be well, and every thing again 
subside to its original harmony: but how 
vain this hope, all must see who read the 
fourth resolution of the congress, whereby 
they expressly tell you that the English 
Colonies from their local and other cir- 
cumstances, cannot be represented in the 
British parliament ; from which it must be 
obvious to every one, that it is not a com- 
mon mixed representation with Great 
Britain they wish to enjoy, but a free and 
independent legislature of their own. 

They likewise claim the full bencfit of 
our most excellent constitution, though in 
the same breath they deny and resist its 
legal authority in every part. They de- 
clare the keeping a standing army in the 
colonies in time of peace, without the con- 
sent of the legislature of the colony in 
which it is so kept up, is against law. In 
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times of danger from their foreign and 
domestic enemies, they acquiesced without 
murmuring 'to this standing army, kept up 
at our expence; but no sooner is the mo- 


‘ment of danger over, and they feel them- 


selves in a state of security from the cala- 
mities of war, and that this standing army 
becomes necessary to secure their obe- 
dience and allegiance to the laws and con- 
stitution of this country—but it is inadmis- 
sible, contrary to law, and a flagrant viola- 
tion of the freedom of their American 
constitution. 
Can we view with an indifferent eye tha 
resolutions of the congress, where in @ 
stile more becoming the haughty courts of 
Versailles and Madrid, they inhibit all 
intercourse of commerce between America 
and this country. To all nations with 
whom we are nut actually at war, we can 
transport our commodities with safety, but 
it is only on the inhospitable continent of 
America, that British manufactures, the 
produce of British industry, cannot find an 
asylum. 
Much has been said with respect to the 
reception of the merchants’ petition. No- 
body can or ought to have a higher respect 
for that honourable body of men, than I 
have; but I must say, I think their petition 
was decently received and decently treated. 
The advocates for it pressed for its being 
referred to the same committee with the 
papers ; alleging, if it was not heard in that 
committee that you would decide upon 
the papers without having the evidence of 
the merchants, which might be essential 
to your determining properly upon that 
great question. In the course of the busi- 
ness of this House, it so fell out, that on 
the Thursday fixed for considering the. 
papers, which was the day before the mer- 
chants’? committee, the House could not 
proceed upon them, and the consideration 
of them was adjourned till the Tuesday, 
following. ‘This left the very next day 
open fur the merchants to come to your 
bar, and there give you their full evidence 
which we could carry in our minds to meet 
that of the papers on the Tucsday following: 
but what was oursurprize, when this House 
resolved itself into a committee, and called 
for the merchants; only one single person 
appeared, who read a written paper, the 
purport of which was, that they had 
nothing to offer, as they could not be 
heard in the same committee with the pa- 
pers. Much has been said too, of foreign 
powers taking the advantage of our dis- 
putes with America. I am persuadeds 
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fears of that kind are ill-founded, as all 

wers on the continent of Europe, who 
have settlements in the western and sou- 
-thern world, are alarmed lest, if our colo- 
nies should succeed in shaking off their 
dependance on this country, theirs would 
oon follow the example. . 

Strong suspicions have been thrown out, 
that the Americans have been heated to 
their present frenzy by incendiaries from 
home. If there are Catalines in this coun- 
try, (I am sure there are none of them 
within these walls, for we are all honoura- 
ble men) who have been plotting treasons 
in the dark against the state, let them be 
dragged to light; let them be offered upa 
sacrifice to the just resentments of the peo- 
ple and the violated rights of their country; 
et their names be handed down with in- 
famy to posterity, and Jet ages yet to come 
execrate their memory. 

Therefore, upon the whole, if a univer- 


gal resistance to the civil government of 


America, as by law established, if denying 
a free and reciprocal interchange of British 
and American commodities, if resisting 
— every act of the British legislature, and 
absolutely, in word and deed, denying the 
baby Sie! of this country, if laying a 
strong hand on the revenues of America, 
if seizing his Majesty’s forts, artillery, and 
ammunition, if exciting and stimulating, 
by every means, the whole subjects of 
America, to take arms and to resist the 
constitutional authority of Great Britain, 
are acts of treason, then are the Americans 
in a state of the most flagrant rebellion; a 
state, that every good man must lament, and 
none more than myself, as I sincerely wish 
every moderate and constitutional method 
to be taken to bring back these unhappy 
and deluded people to a sense of their duty. 
But if, after all, conciliating measures 
shall fail, this country has no alternative 
left, but to make use of that power they 
enjoy, under heaven, for the protection of 
the whole empire ; and to shew the Ame- 
ricans, that gs our ancestors deluged this 
country with their blood, to gain this con- 
stitution for us, we, like men, in defiance 
of faction at home, or rebellion abroad, 
are determined, in glorious emulation of 
their example, to transmit it perfect and 
unimpaired to posterity, or perish in the 
attempt. These, Sir, are my sentiments 
en this great question, flowing from the 
purest dictates of an uninfluenced and un- 
biassed conscience, supported by a heart 
ready to bleed for the rights and liberties 
of the people, indifferent to me where I 
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meet the invaders of them, whether on the 
cultivated plains of Britain, or the more 
wild and uncultivated deserts of America; 
so shall give my hearty afirmative to this 
motion. 

Mr. 7. Townshend insisted that the im- 
putation of causing a civil war was mis- 
placed; called upon the last speaker to 
point out those Catalines who had fomented 
civil dissentions ; and said that every one 
else thought the imputation and descrip- 
tion belonged to another set of men. You 
are, said he, in the Jast moment wherein 
there can be any possibility of a pause that 
may suggest any measure of reconciliation. 
The Address cries havock ! 

Mr. Jolliffe said, his ideas differed so 
widely from the noble lord (North) that 
he could not give bis assent to measures 
his soul shuddered at. He disapproved of 
the plan, and was for considering it: in 
every light, lest resistance sliould be made 
justifiable. ‘ 

Mr. Hans Stanley approved of the pro- 
posed Address; remarked on the papers ; 
said he wanted nothing but the Americans 
to submit ; would then hang out the olive 
branch, propose an amnesty,an act of grace 
and oblivion, a compact ; but thought some 
examples ought to be made. 

Lord Jrnham began with asking, what 
are the real springs and motives for admi- 
nistration carrying on this alarming and 
ruinous American war? The House of 
Commons, in my humble opinion, said his 
lordship, cannot perceive, by any thing 
that has been communicated to us from 
papers read at your table, which contain 
very little more than what we have seen 
in the public prints; nor do I think it 
likely we should grow wiser by any in- 
formation more candid and satisfactory 
than that they have already bestowed upon 
us. However, I shall suppose in their 
favour, that they have other motives for 
their conduct, than have hitherto appeared 
to that part of this House which consists 
of independent members. 

When I say ‘ they,’ I mean the noble 
lord at the head of administration, and a 
few others his chief associates; for, as to 
the mass of those who support his mea- 
sures, I believe they do not insist upon 
more weighty arguments than that con- 
stant one he furnishes them with. Since, 
therefore, parliament cannot merely, from 
the materials on your table, approve or 
sanctify this violent attack upon America; 
and since the safety or consequence of it 
cannot be tried on any commercial consi- 
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derations, which this House has for the ; mined in favour of the people at large; - 


resent debarred us from, kindly indeed, 
in one respect, as the view of it would have 
exhibited a most gloomy and uncomfort- 
able prospect ; we are therefore, in obe- 
dience to their will, to combat them on 
the ground they have chosen; and we 
must consider this American war, in re- 
gard to its being a constitutional, and like- 
wise a political question, under the Jatter 
head, including foreign and domestic po- 
licy. On the ground, then, that they have 


chosen, I will meet them, and fairly put ! 


our cause to the issue. 

First, to consider it in a constitutional 
light, it militates against the great princi- 
ple which has constantly been adopted b 
the friends of liberty, which is the life and 
soul of true Whiggism—that the interest of 
the community at large, and their sense of 
that interest, ought to govern and be the 
tule for the executive power to act by, in 
preference to the will or opinion of any 
man, or order of men, however dignified, 
as servants of that community. To evince 
this clearly, let us look back to the first 
struggle for liberty, in the reign of Charles 
the martyr. What was then the great 
point to be decided? Was it not whether 
the few, though possessed of all the powers 
in the state, civil, military, and ecclesias- 
ucal, might employ those powers against 
the will of the many (the body of the peo- 

‘) o should conform themselves to the 

r? 

On the one side were, not only the mo- 
_ arch then on the throne, but a high spi- 
nted and splendid peerage, my lords the 
bishops, and indeed the whole hierarchy, 

called the church, by far the majority of 
my lords the judges, and the other supe- 
riors of the long robe, with their nume- 
rous dependants. These all were for sup- 
porting the prerognnve of the crown, as 
eolarged by the Tudors and Stuarts. They 
were for the dispensing power, star-cham- 

_ Prosecutions, ship-money, and ether 
arbitrary claims, as the true plan on which 
this nation should be governed. 

On the contrary side, were the ople 
of England at large, and as part of them- 
selves, their faithful and in ependent re- 
presentatives in this House; the great 


and on that decision all your liberty, pro- 
perty, and happiness has been founded— 
on that principle, of the sovereignty vir- 
tually, ultimately, and really, residing in 
the people. All Whiggism, every rational 
idea of the constitution of this, and any 
other perfectly free country, must rest 
and be bottomed on this definition. It 
was the constitution of Rome, when in its 
perfection. The Romans had consuls re- 


presenting the kingly power; they had 


also a senate, but the sovereignty vir. 
tually and ultimately resided in the people 
at large. 

Now, Sir, let us try the question of this 
day, as it includes in its consequences the 
liberty and property of your whole wide 
and extended empire, still more extensive 
than that of Rome. Let us try it, Sir, by 
that touchstone, that criterion, the interest 
and the opinion of that interest, conse- 
quently the will and desire of all who 
claim the rights of Englishmen. First, 
Sir, your vast and beneficial territories in 
America; your kingdom of Ireland; your 
unpensioned and unwarped neighbours of 
Scotland; and at home, your citizens of 
London, Bristol, and Norwich: your trade 
ing towns of Manchester, Birmingham, 
Coventry ; and, in short, every great com- 
mercial and manufacturing city and town 
in England ; the Whigs dispersed through- 
out every county; these are all averse to | 
this dreadful and dangerous civil war, and 
are attached and rivetted to the cause I 
now espouse, and to which administration 
are enemies. 

Pray, Sir, what can you arrange on the 
opposite side? And who are for support- 


ing those hostile measures? for, except- 


ing the noble lord at the head of adminis- 
tration, and some few others, so very few, 
that they will easily occur to every one 
that hears me, the rest of the abettors of 
this extraordinary attempt, are as con- 
temptible a collection of servile courtiers, 
renegado Whigs, and fawning, bigotted To- 
ries, as ever strove to support the mea- 
sures of any administration. It reminds 
me of Virgil’s arrangement of the op- 
posite forces at the battle of Actium. On 
the one side were troops of Bactrians, 


commercial cities of London and Bristol ;' Arabians, Egyptians, and every servile 
the important inland towns, Coventry, | nation then in the world; and at the head 
Birmingham, Manchester, &c. the manu. | of them their contemptible divinities. 

urers, artificers, and husbandmen | «« Omnigenumque Detim monstra et latra- 
throu hout the kingdom : both sides ap- | tor Anubis?®— (that Egyptian dog who 
pealed to the sword, and after the trial of | was the emblem of servitude ]—** Contra 
many a well-fought field, it was .deter- | Neptunum et Venerem contraque Miner- 
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vam; for, Sir, Neptune, that is the 
whole seafaring as well as commercial in- 
terest, is against this measure. As to 
Venus, every grace of body and mind is 
annexed to liberty. | And as for Minerva, 
wisdom and true policy are on the side of 
the Americans; and the arts, of which 
she is the patroness, must immediately 
withdraw, when you have removed her 
olive branch. 

And now, Sir, to view it next in a 
political light: first, in regard to fo- 
reign powers, and then in regard to our- 
selves at home. Is it possible to conceive 
that any thing on earth could give that 
heart-felt pleasure to France and Spain 
that this unfortunate system of oppressing 
America has done! You had become the 
masters of all warlike America, which they 
term bold ‘America; and with that assist- 
ance you bid fair to crush their power in 
every part of the globe, whenever they 
dared to provoke you; and now you have 
weakly, impoliticly, and dangerously, con- 
trived to irritate, injure and inflame all 
America against you; and if we are not 
blind to our own interest, we might easily 
aaa this by the conduct of the 

rench and Spaniards, on your applying 
to their respective courts for orders to 
stop their merchants from supplying Ame- 
rica with goods or warlike stores. They 
immediately (apparently against every 
motive of their interest and policy) com- 
ply with your demands: and for what 
ends, but plainly to urge you on, and to 
incite you to your own destruction? For 
depend on it, that notwithstanding all this 
courtesy and politesse, the Americans 
will receive from them every ounce of 
powder and ball that they can pay for, 
as well as all other goods in abund- 
ance. This is therefore a measure of con- 
fiding in our new fricnds and old enemies 
the French and Spaniards, instead of our 
old friends and brethren the Americans. 
This kind of policy is insecure in private 
concerns, but must be ruinous, in this im. 
portant, this decisive one. And now, Sir, 
to sift and examine it in what is infinitely 
of more importance,’ by a political pro- 
cess; by which it may be tried in those 
respects wherein it would operate as to 
our own internal happiness and security : 
—that the making our prince absolute and 
despotic over all his vast American domi- 
nions, cannot, in the sober apprehension 
or constitutional creed of any man that 
hears me, add a tittle to the happiness our 
sovereigu enjoys, as a monarch limited by 
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the Jaws he found established both there 
and here: and 1 am fully persuaded, by 
the frequent gracious declarations that 
have fallen from his mouth, he, following 
his natural and noble disposition, unper- 
verted and unseduced, either by his avow- 
ed or by his inward cabinet, would of all 
men living less wish to possess such des- 
potic power. But that the attempt may 
prove ruinous to our liberty, preperty. and 
every thing dear to our civil rights, I ap- 
peal to the history of every state that has 
heretofore figured on the stage of the 
world. - 

The adopting of the measures of sup- 
porting large standing armies to enforce 
the sovereignty over their provinces, (an 
alluring motive) has subjugated them all 
in their turns, and extinguished their con- 
stitutional provisions and barriers against 
igi To pass over the lesser states, 
not only Marius and Sylla and Cesar, but 
Augustus and Tiberius, those able tyrants, 
who systematically ruined the Roman . 
liberty, achieved it by troops raised to 
maintain the Roman sovereignty over their 
provinces. They did indeed subdue those 
pounce but they also oppressed the 
iberty of the Roman republic; and their 
project reached still farther than they ex- 
pected ; for it stopped not till the milita 
power, established by them for that end, ' 
overturned the imperial power itself. In 
less than fifty years from the death of 
Augustus, those armies raised to keep the 
provinces in awe, had no less than three 
emperors on foot at the same time; and 
thenceforward the military power disposed 
of the empire, and gave to whom it pleased 
the throne of the Ceesars. Whoever will 
calmly examine those precedents, must be 
convinced that the like causes must have 
similar effects. Oppressed by an over- 
grown army, the liberty of America and 
Ireland (for that stands next in the minis- 
terial plan) and afterwards that of Great 
Britain, will follow of course ;—the mon- 
ster of despotism will only grant even to 
the latter the favour intended for Ulysses, 
that of being last devoured. 

I have now, Sir, to the best of my abi- 
lity, agitated this great question on the 
ground proposed by administration, in a 
constitutional as well as in a political 
light; and will venture to assert, that it 
appears in both those views formidable 
and destructive; and that it becomes ab- 
solutely necessary to retract the uncon- 
stitutional and impolitic steps which ad- 
ministration have hitherto taken, founded 
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evidently upon Tory and arbitrary prin- 
ciples. Let us, therefore, at length, re- 
turn back to those glorious maxims of uni- 
versal liberty established by our great de- 
liverer king William the 3rd—that friend 
to mankind ; to whom we owe that this 
nation, gf adhering heretofore to those 
maxims, had become the most powerful 
end illustrious on earth; and by whose 
wisdom the sceptre of this empire has been 
placed in the hands of the family who now 
wield it; which may they ever do with 
honour. and perfect safety, whilst they 
remain enthroned in the hearts of all the 
loyal, free-born, independent, and whiggish 
subjects throughout Great-Britain, Ire- 
land, and America! - 
Mr. William Adam spoke against the 
motion. He recurred to first principles ; 
said he was a Whig; declared his readi- 
ness to support the constitution of Great- 
Britain, in which America was included ; 
spoke of the doctrine of resistance; de- 
clared the Americans never had a legal 
power of resistance in their constitution. 
_Mr. Scott represented the dangers of a 
civil war, but pressed the necessity of 
violent measures on the present occasion. 

Governor Johnstone. Before you pro- 
nounce this dreadful sentence upon a me- 
ntorious, sober, and industrious people, I 
hope the House will indulge me with a 
few words in discharge of the duty I. owe 
myself, and likewise with a view of trans- 
mitting my character fair to posterity, 
when those black scenes shall be examined 
without prejudice. 

The real question before us is, upon the 
proper measures to be pursued respecting 
our fellow-subjects in America. In order 
to judge of this, we must consider the real 
cause of dispute. I say, the substantial 
difference turns upon the right of taxation. 
Most of the advocates on the other side 
have endeavoured to siur this point, and 
alledge, that the claims of the Americans 
extend far beyond this article, and that 
the Act of Navigation itself is in danger. 
But it is impossible for a judicious mind 
to read the material papers, and not to see 
that this is illusory. The congress hag 
expressly told us, they are willing to ac- 
quiesce in those laws which secure to us 
the monopoly of their trade, as necessary 
In the mutual connection; and the in- 
structions from Philadelphia, on which the 
Proceedings of the congress are chiefly 
formed, avow these doctrines in more full 
and explicit terms. This method of con- 
demping men by inference and conjec- 
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ture, contrary to their repeated declara- 
tions, [ cannot approve; [ shall therefore 
bend the whole force of my argument to 
the original cause of quarrel—taxation. 
The great and only secret yet found 
out, for preserving the liberties of mankind 
from the encroachments of that power 
which is necessary for the executive in 
large kingdoms, is the power of the purse. 
This was the subject of contention in the 
civil wars of Charles 1. It is this pri- 
vilege alone which makes the House of 
Commons respectable: this is the point 
which Hampden obtained for us! And I 
leave every one acquainted with the his- 
tory of those memorable times, to detere 
mine in his own mind, whether we should 
ever have enjoyed this blessing, if he had 
tamely paid the tax, and had not resisted ? 
From this power we derive the certainty 
of assembling the representatives of the 
people; by this redress of grievances may 
precede supplies; and the security that 
the exercise will not be abused is derived 
from hence, that the House cannot im- 
pose on others what they are not to feel 
themselves. By the principles of the cons 
stitution, every man should be _ repre- 
sented; but the deviation from a rule, too 
nice for. practice, is safely borne, because. 
the interest of every particular member 
remains as a pledge, that no individual can 
be over-burthened: when this security is 
removed, there is no longer any safety for 
those to whom the fact does not apply. 
What is the case respecting the Ameri- 
cans? Does any member feel, himself af- 
fected by the impositions he shall lay on 
them? Nay, does not the contrary prin- 
ciple prevail? The more he shall burthen 
America, the more he will relieve himself. 
Judge Hobert says, ‘* If an act of parlia- 
ment was made constituting aman a judge 
in his own cause, it would be void by the 
law of nature.” Yet such is the precise 
situation in which we contend we ought 
to be placed, respecting the Americans, 
and for the denial of which we are ready 
to condemn our fellow-subjects to all the 
tortures enacted by the laws of treason. 
Let us look round, and view the fate of | 
different states that have yielded or pre- 
served the privileges for which the Ame- 
ricans contend. So soon as the cortes 
lost this power, their slavery was complete. 
Portugal has now no vestige of this palla-, 
dium—Here is tyranny supreme! In 
France, where the traces are left, (as in 
the pais d’etat) their happiness is distin- 
guishable from the misery of other parts. 
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In Britain we are yet free, because we re- | 
tain it. In Holland, Switzerland, and the | 
other states of Europe, they are more or 
less so as they preserve it. 

What are the circumstances that dis- 
tinguish and protect the British colonies 
from those of other nations ?. The repre- 
sentatives of the people met in general 
assembly, and the trial by jury. If the 
system of taxation, by the parliament of 
Great Britain, takes place, what being can 
be so credulous as to expect the assem- 
blies of the people will ever meet ; and it 
is confessed, that admiralty courts, dis- 
claiming trials by jury, are necessary to 
enforce this species of taxation. Here, 
then, are all the essential privileges of an 
Englishman dependent on this question, 
and the: real interest of the state is no 
way concerned in the contrary scale, since 
the prosperity of the colonies must ever 

rove the riches and glory of England. 
Nothing but the absurd pride, or narrow 
ignorance of the present administration, 
- can be thrown into it. When once this 
system takes place, we shall then feel the 
tyranny and oppression of governors, with 
all their train of dependents, as in the 
provinces of Rome, which are now quoted 
as an example. 

Thus much supposing the Americans 
right in the dispute (as I believe the 
are); but supposing them wrong, [ sha 
now state their excuse, and see what 
heart can condemn them, and retain any 
claims to humanity. The question con- 
cerning the right to tax the colonies, 
though clear to those who are accustomed 
to think deeply on the principles of free 
governments, 1s difficult to common ap- 
prehensions. Montesquieu has observed, 
“ that in despotism every thing ought to 
depend on two or three ideas.” As for 
instance, is there any thing so fit to solve 
this dispute, as the unity of the British 
empire, the supremacy of the legislative 
anthorit of Great Britain, the omnipo- 
tence of parliament? Is there any man go 
ignorant, after having heard those sound- 
ing words, as not clearly to comprehend 
the whole of the controversy? Plodding, 
thinking creatures, who are accustomed to 
consider the complicated privileges in a 
free government, from whence the har- 
mony of the whole springs, may be puzzled; 
but men who have never disturbed their 
repose with such dry considerations, can 
have no doubt on the matter; be that as 
it may, certain it is, that the discussion of 
this most important question was debated 
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in this assembly by the greatest abilities, 
after the fullest information that ever ac- 
companied any political question. The 
decision was in favour of the Arericans ; 
the Stamp Act was repealed. I admit 
that principles of expediency are alleged 
as the reason, in the preamble of the Bill; 
but the men who boldly denied, during 
this discussion, the power of taxing the 
colonies, as constitutionally existing in 
the Commons of Great Britain, namely, 
lord Chatham and lord Camden, (men of 
as extraordinary talents as ever adorned 
society ) the one was made prime minister, 
the other was created a peer, and lord 
high chancellor of Great Britain, the 
keeper of the King’s conscience! What 
American could have retained any doubt of 
his cause in the mind of his Majesty, or 
the nation, after such a decision? The 
Compromising Act:soon followed (for the 
sake of gratifying a party) violating all 
the principles of commerce and policy in 
the fan giving draw- backs here, exact- 
ing duties there, committing the power 
and authority of the nation on subjects 
which never could produce any effectual 
revenue, and this in a manner that all men 
of sense must ever condemn. 

When the Americans saw by this act of 
arliament, that the great question was 
ikely again to return upon them, in the 

ress of time, through the greediness, 
ignorance, or caprice of statesmen, they 
met the position In its sly, circuitous, 
questionable shape ; they recurred to their 
old principles ; thev revolted against the 
preamble ; they transmitted petitions; and 
allfailing, they entered into non-importation 
agreements: this produced Jord Hillsbo- 
rough’s circular letter, which I will repeat 
again and again, till a contrary conduct is 
aaa for no satisfactory answer can 
given about it, while the present doc- 
trines are avowed. The Americans, thus 
fortified in their opinions concerning the 
point of taxation, are unanimous against 
our power from Nova Scotia to Georgia. 
If there be any doubt on this fact, why 
not call governor Eden? We are told he 
lately arrived ; it would have been becom- 
ing to have produced him: but! ca)l on 
his relations, friends, or any man, to cen- 
tradict me in this assertion, “ that the 
Americans are unanimous against this 
power of taxation.”” They are resolved to 
resist; and since you have placed them in 
situation, where they must either be rebels 
or slaves, the blame must lie with thoge 


who have drove them to this ddemma,. 
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In discussing the question of resistance, 
,the gentlemen on the other side have 
great advantages. We stand on difficult 
ground, since, from its nature, it never 
can be defined, or admitted as lawful. 
The first officer of the crown has fairly 
expressed my ideas on the subject. The 
principle should never be extinguished in 
any government, much less in a free coun- 
try ; the occasion must ever be referred to | 
the general feelings of mankind. Now, if 
depriving a trading town of its commerce 
—if cutting off whole societies from the 
benefit. of the element which God _ has 
given them—if proceeding to deprive | 
them of the fishery, their subsistence—if | 
altering their charter and annihilating all | 
their rights, without hearing them in thcir 
defence—if establishing in its stead, a new 
form of government, which leaves all 
things in confusion—if erecting a system 
of tyranny in their neighbourhood, and es- 
tablishing (not tolerating) all the absurdi- 
ties of the Roman Catholic religion—trial 
by jury dismissed—Habeas Corpus de- 
nied—the representatives of the people 
determined useless—inferior dutics levied 
by act of parliament—in short, precedents 
for the violation of every thing we hold 
most sacred in this country: I say, if acts 
like these can vindicate resistance, the 
Americans can quote them, and God and 
the world must judge between us. For 
my own part, I consider, with lord So- 
mers, that “ treason against the constitu- 
tion is the first species of that crime.” 
Acts of parliament are sacred things, and 
yet they may be so made, grinding the 
face of mankind, that human nature will 
revolt at their severity. Dudley and 
Empson were hanged for acting—accord- 
ing to act of parliament. 

I have now stated the arguments which 
should induce you to pause at least before 
you take this irretrievable step. I shall 
examine next the consequences. Suppose 
we should succeed in subduing the Ameri- 
cans, is it not clear from henceforward 
that we must govern them by: military 
force? Must not our army be increased in 
proportion ? While his Majesty retains the 
power of moving his troops from one part 
of his dominions to another, can there be 
any safety for the liberties of this coun- 
try? If the mortification begins at the ex- 
tremities, will it not soon communicate to 
the centre 2? Every man acquainted with 
the history Of nations must foresee the 
consequences. If we fail in the attempt, 

which is the happiest event that can occur, 
(VOL. XVIII. ] 
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what difficulties may not disgust, irrita- 
tion, and all the horrors of civil war, en- 
gender? While the justice and modera- 
tion of this country are blotted from the 
face of the earth, and the accumulated 
expence, when the springs of riches are’ 
cut off, must shake public credit to the 
very centre. 

The neble Jord has hinted, “ if repeal- 
ing the tea tax would do, he would yield 
that,”” and he speaks even faintly on the 
power of taxation. If these are his prin- 
ciples, we are yet more inexcusable. We 
are going to punish men for maintaining 
what we are ready to yield, and to engage 
the nation in endless expence, for the 
sake of a quiddity. Since whether re- 
nounced on the principles of expediency 
or right, the satisfaction must be equally 
complete to the Americans. 

But the noble lord alleges, * that yield- 
ing the point of taxation would not now 
do.”’ This is conjecture on his part: but 
at least it would produce this good effect, 
we should divide the Americans; we 
should unite men in this country, and go 
to the contest with better hopes of success. 
The proofs the noble lord gives for his 
opinion are several indiscreet acts of dif- 
ferent meetings since the late confusion in 
America. Such detail never affects me. 
I think no conclusions can be drawn from 
them. In all civil wars, when the people 
are let loose to reason on government, a 
thousand absurd doctrines are broached. 
Let us apply this to our own country: let 
us remember all the ridiculous circum- 
stances which Hudibras has painted better 
than Ican. But should the great cause 
of liberty, in which our ancestors were 
engaged, suffer from such circumstances ? 
To their feelings we may trust; on the 
reasoning of the multitude there is little 
dependance. For my own part, I think 
with cardinal De Retz, that ‘ any number 
aboye one hundred is at best but a mere 
mob.”? [Here the House felt the expres- 
sions as too strong.]—It never could be 
my intention to apply the rule to this 
House, long trained in form and disci- 
pline, though sometimes there are doc- 
trines and proceedings, even here, that 
would surprize a stranger into this belief. 

But the noble lord says, “* Why not pe- 
tition first, and acknowlege the right, and 
then we will grant freely.’ Have they 
not petitioned? Is there a means of sup- 
plication and protestation they have vot 
tried? Iam convinced they went to the 
crown merely as a mode of introducing 
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their petition here. Now you deny hear- 
ing their agents. An hon. gentleman in 
adininistration says, ‘ he wished we had 
heard their petitions.”? Do not then con- 
demn them for not petitioning, till you 
have declared your resolution to hear 
them. Can it be expected the Americans 
will act on the inuendos of a minister? If 
you mean fair, why not declare your in- 
tentions by sume binding act? After the 
East India Company, who will trust you? 
You invited them to petition, under hopes 
and declarations, and afterwards made use 
of this very petition, to deprive them both 
of their money and their privileges. In 
the ceded islands you invited men to settle 
under the royal proclamation, and then 
levied 42 per cent. on their produce, which 
procedure has lately been condemned in 
the courts of law. In Canada you have 
been guilty of a greater violation, as li- 
berty is dearer than property. Here you 
have despised the royal proclamation, and 
forfeited your engagements to mankind. 
I repeat it again, what man or society of 
men can trust you? 

The next objection to the Americans is 
the congress. This is now termed an il- 
legal mecting. Government here, lay by 
with great expectation, waiting their re- 
solves. If they had been favourable to 
their views, or had any untoward circum- 
gtances broke their union, we should have 
had much eulogium on the congress. 
Now they have come to resolves favoura- 
ble to the liberties of mankind, all is abuse. 
I do not know by what law (except that 
of common sense) mankind can be regu- 
lated on these occasions. What kind of 
meeting can that be called, which was held 
in this place at the Revolution? Aldermen 
and old members of parliament mixing in 
Consultation. The necessity on these oc- 
Casions gives rise tothe case. You wished 
to know the sense of the people of Ame- 
fica: was ever the judgment of a people 
80 fairly taken? First the occasion is pro- 
mulgated: the people chuse representa- 
tives: these chuse deputies; the deputies 
in congress publish their proceedings, 
each member returns to his respective co- 
lony, where his conduct is again approved : 
No place, no pension, no bribe, to in- 
fluence his election, or bias his vote. But 
even as to the legality, the manner of 
meeting 18 not new; government itself 
called a congress in the last war, to ap- 
portion the quotas of men and troops. 

One gentleman has said, ‘ that our si- 
tuation is quite new, and there is no ex- 
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ample in history to direct our steps.” I 
say there is a case directly similar, but we 
are too conccited to profit from such ex- 
perience. Philip the 2nd and his seven- 
teen provinces are the counterpart of what 
we are acting. The debates in his coun- 
cil on the sending the duke of Alva into 
the Netherlands, are applicable in every 
part. He was advised by two sensible 
men, to repair thither himself, and hear 
the complaints of his people, before he 
came to such rash resolves: but the ma- 
jority said, as in this case, that his glory 
was compromised. It was not religion 
only, but taxing without consent of their 
states, that brought matters to the last 
extremity: the duke of Alva, it is true, | 
was victorious every where at first, but his 
cruelties were but sowing the serpent’s 
teeth. The gueux, the beggars of the 
Briel, esteemed at that time ania | 
more despicable than the New England- 
men are represented, gave the first shock 
to the power of Spain. In comparing the 
probability of events, can any man say — 
Great Britain has such a prospect of vic- 
tory in the contest, as Spain might then 
have expected? yet we know the event, 
and how that mighty empire was rent in 
pieces. The present resolution hurries us 
into that situation, from which there is no 
retreating. It obliges the Americans im- 
mediately to act. By declaring them in 
rebellion, they must have recourse to arms ; 
all negociation is cut off. I think the 
word ‘ rebellion’ both impolitic and unjusti- 
fiable. I beg to know what paper on your 
table can vindicate that term? The first 
law officer of the crown said, ‘a number 
of men committing treason was rebellion.” 
I differ from him in the definition: ac- 
cording to my conception of the phrase, 
they must be in military array, to effect 
some military purpose. One hundred 
men coining money are not in rebellion, 
though committing treason. Insurrec- 
tions to pull down inclosures is not re- 
bellion, though deemed a constructive 
levying war. In the case of Purchase 
and Dammaree, for pulling down the 
Meeting houses*, they were convicted of 
treason, but no one ever thought of say- 
ing the confederates or associates were in 
rebellion. I think we should be very cau. 
tious how we criminate bodies of men on 
such intelligence. I dare say the noble 
lord has been deceived himself: but this I 
affirm, he has hitherto constantly deceived 
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this House. It appears to me that no in- 
telligence from general Gage can be de- 
pended on. - I beg the House will attend 
particularly to what I now say, before 
they engage their lives and fortunes. It 
appears general Gage has regularly de- 
ceived administration. Noevent has turned 
out as he foretold, or gave reason to hope: 
the next letter constantly contradicts the 
expectations raised by the former. He 
seems never to have known what they were 
about—no doubt grossly imposed on him- 
sel(—but the facts are undeniable. When 
he first arrived, he writes, the mal-con- 
tents were abashed, and the friends of go- 
Yernment would soon appear. Next, his 
expectations from the assembly were dis- 
appointed, and he dissolves them in sur- 
prse: then, there would be no congress ; 
next, though there would be a congress, 
they would difer and disagree: in short, 
led on, and leading others by vain expec- 
tations, till the last letter, which announces 
a total disaffection, and which I believe to 
be the true state of the provinces. 

Singling out the province of Massachu- 
set’s Bay, can answer no purpose, but to 
expose our partiality. It is the cause of 
all, and the other colonies can never be so 
mean as first to encourage and then desert 
them before the general right is settled. 

The noble lord talks next of stopping 
their fisheries ; but he says, “the Act is 
only to be temporary.”? Does the noble 
lord think he can turn the channels of 
trade as easily as he can turn the majori- 
lies of this House? To explain the idea, 
‘Upposing the New England fisheries stopt, 

cir utensils must waste and destroy. 

ut, will the English merchant madly in- 
Crease his stock, and fit out new ships, if 
the Act is merely temporary? Ifit is per- 
petual, the people in America are ruined. 
the ee is, that the French must 
in the end reap the benefit of all this 
strange policy. 

hs € are constantly stating the great 

ni ‘gation we have conferred on the colo- 
ire by our former behaviour towards 

“m: if it was ever so good, we can 

ane no merit from hence in private or 
Th '€ concerns, to do injury in future. 
an do not complain of your former be- 
cee but they say, you have altered ; 
coe ery system from whence you would 
nah their submission. 
1 - are two arguments of the noble 
cragnich must remark upon before I 
:; > the first is, «* the comparative 
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the colonies, according to the number of 
inhabitants.” His lordship says, ‘ we 
pay about 25s. a head, and they pay about 
6d.”? Who is there so unacquainted with 
political arithmetic as not to know that the 
small sum people pay in taxation is often 
a proof of their poverty, and the large sum 
a proof of their prosperity, by demon- 
strating the riches from the greatness of 
the consumption? Let this kind of rea- 
soning be applied to Ireland and Scotland, 
where we know the multitude to be poor 
in comparison to the inhabitants of Lon- 
don, whom we know to be rich; besides, 
if the colonist does not pay in palpable 
cash from his own hand, does not he pay 
all the taxes on the four millions of manu- 
factures he receives, and part of those 
taxes on the raw materials he sends hi- 
ther ? | : 

The other argument is still more extra- 
ordinary. The noble lord says, “ if we 
fail in our attempt of forcing America, we 
shall still be in the same situation we are 
in at present.”” What! after our armies” 
have been disgrated, our fellow subjects 
destroyed, all the irritation of a civil war, 
public confidence, and fair opinion lost! _ 
does the noble lord think he will be in the 
same situation himself? I really speak it 
with regret; for personally I have much 
regard for the noble lord, and particularly 
because I perceive, from.his faint manner 
of stating his propositions, that they are not 
the dictates of his own mind, and that they 
are forced on him. I cannotsee my other 
memorandums, and therefore I shall con- 
clude by heartily concurring with the noble 
lord who moved for the recommitment of 
this Address. 

Sir Robert Smythe spoke of two kinds 
of connexion which the Americans had 
with Great Britain. The first, as emi- 
grants, they had a political connection: 
the commercial connexion was next in or- 
der. If we had stopped to hear the mer- 
chants’ petition, it was just the same as if 
we had stopped the measures of govern- 
ment against the rebels, when they were 
in the heart of the kingdom, to hear peti- 
tions from Preston and Manchester: he 
was therefore for proceeding. 

Mr. Burke applied his argument to that 
prevalent idea, which alone, he said, can 
make one honest man the advocate for’ 
ministerial measures, namely, that the 
Americans attack the sovereignty of this 
country. He said, the Americans do not 
attack the sovereignty itself, but a certain 
exercise and use of that sovereignty. He 
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stated, that no tyranny itself found a jus- 
tification in the mere plea of their unlimit- 
ed authority. He stated seven acts of ty- 
ranny, which justified resistance. He 
shewed, that the cause of the late rebel- 
lions at home, and those disturbances in 
America, differed widely ; that the trade 
of the country was little affected by those 
rebellions; that our trade at present is the 
as object; that the object of that re- 
cllion wus to set an unnatural tyrant on 
the throne; that he feared the Ame- 
ricans were now what we were then; and 
were struggling that an insufferable tyran- 
ny should not be established over them. 
He represented the delusion practised by 
ministry, who in all speeches argue that 
Boston alone was in rebellion, and that it 
was an affair with Boston only; but he 
shewed that all America was concerned, 
from clear and positive facts. He proved, 
that from one end of the continent to the 
other, the like resistance had been found ; 
and he pressed the independent members 
to consider that; for he said, if people 
were once convinced that the mischief was 
so wide, they would think a little more se- 
riously what might have been the cause of 
so general discontent, and might wish to 
ply other remedies than fire or sword. 

e said, that their definition of rebellion 
was the oddest he had ever heard ; it must 
be the destruction of tea; but burning tea 
was not in their definition rebellion, for 
such a place had burnt it; that spoiling it 
in damp vaults was not in their definition, 
for it had been so treated in such a place. 
Now to answer their definition of rebel- 
lion, tea must be drowned like a puppy 
dog ; and even that was not quite enough ; 
it must be drowncd, and drowned at Bos- 
ton. This was their definition of rebel- 
lion. He exerted himself to deprecate 
the shameless tyranny we exercised. He 
abhorred political as much as he did reli- 
gious persecution. His heart seemed en- 
zaged. He mentioned with horror the 
idea of tearing a man from his family and 
friends the other side the Atlantic, and 
tearing his heart out in Smithfield, stiling 
it the heart of a traitor, because he would 
not believe in virtual representation, and 
because he would not believe that America 
was part of the manor of Greenwich. He 
said, he had two years before called their 
attention to Virginia, the mother colony; 
and shewed that in all their proceedings 
Virginia had taken the lead; and that 
therefore it was plain it was not Boston, 
but America; and if we meanta war with 
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the whole, we ought with our eyes open 
to prepare for that, and not for a scuffle 
with Boston. He also put it on its true 
bottom; you have, said he, your option, 
America or this ministry ; and he exposed 
with all his wit, the absurdity of balanc- 
ing in such a choice. 

Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn re- 
plied to Mr. Burke. He spoke largely of 
the goodness of Britain to America. 
Thought it highly necessary to enforce 
the laws, and complained much of the 
dispositions of the Americans being en- 
couraged trom hence by those who avow- 
ed their cause in England. 

Colonel Barré allowed that the Ame- 
ricans might be encouraged by their confi- 
dence in having friends at home, when 
they recollected that a few years ago the 
gentleman’s voice who spoke last was 
made hoarse in condemning the measures 
of this country towards America. He was 
never louder than in his invective against 
lord Hillsborough for the letter which he 
insisted deserved impeachment. The co- 
lonel went into a fine eulogium on colonels 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, destined 
to serve against America. He lamented 
that this country shoul: lose their services 
when the course of things must call for 
it; for a foreign war was inevitable, if we 
incurred a civil one. He insisted that no 
honour could be gained there. He avowed 
a fear that we should not vanquish, and 
insisted it was our duty to cherish the 
Americans. He reproached the spirit of 
administration, who in the Falkland’s 
Island business, and in all foreign transac- 
tions, readily sacrificed the honour of the 
nation: but in dealings with our own peo- 
ple, when the people’s good ought to be 
the first object, pride and dignity was their 
only principle. He shewed from count de 
Guines’s memorial, that we had agreed on 
that cccasion to disarm first, but now the 
Americans must submit first; and when 
they do, they may look to be pardoned 
when the ministers are ashamed to punish. 
He said he felt himself connected with 
America more than any man in the House: 
and added, you are this night to decide, 
whether you are to make war on your 
colonies. 

Lord North professed good intentions, 
but did not seem to promise much success 
in his measures. He made some distinc- 
tions between his administration and the 
duke of Grafton’s: said he did not mean 
to tax America; and added, if they would 
submit, and leave to us the constitutional 
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right of supremacy, the quarrel would be 
at an end. 

Mr. Mackworth spoke against the Ad- 
dress, and observed, that as the minister 
had declared, he did. not mean to tax 
America, he was for stopping short, as he 
thought it an idle quarrel about words, 
when we were avowedly to get nothing. 

Mr. Sawbridge was against the Address. 
Two parts in it he could not agree to: 
first, saying the Americans were in rebel- 
lion: the second, promising to risk his life 
and fortune. 

The debate lasted till half past two in 
the morning ; when the House divided on 
the question of recommitment: the Yeas 
went forth. 


Tellers. 


Lord John Cavendish - 
Yeas 3 Mr. Thomas Townshend 


General Irwine - - - 
NOES Mr. Cooper - - f 288 
So it passed in the negative, and the 
Address was agreed to, and ordered to be 
communicated to the Lords at a confer- 
ence; which was accordingly done on the 
following day.* 
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Debate in the Lords onan Address to the 
King upon the Disturbances in North Ame- 
rica.| Feb.'7. The Lord President re- 
ported, that they had met the managers 
for the Commons at the conference, which, 
on the part of the Commons, was managed 
by the lerd North; who acquainted the 
managers for the Lords, “ That they 
having taken into their consideration the 
state of his Majesty’s colonies in North 
America, have agreed upon an Address to 
bepresented to his Majesty; to which they 
desire the concurrence of this House.” 
Then his lordship read the Address, upon 
Which, the earl of Dartmouth and the 


* Mr. Gibbon to Mr. Holroyd, Feb. 1, 1775. 
* Tam not damned, according to your charita- 
ble wishes, because | have not acted; there 
was such an inundation of speeches, yourg 
Speeches in every sense of the word, both on 
Thursday in the grand committee, and Monday 
on the report to the House, that neither lord 
George Germaine nor myself could tind room 
for a single wad. The principas men both 
days were Fox and Wedderburne, on the ap- 
posite sides ; the latter displayed his usual 
talents ; the former, taking the vast com- 
pass of the question before us, discovered powers 
or regular debate, which neither his friends 
ped, nor his enemies dreaded.”? Miscella- 
Deous Works, vol, 1. p. 489, 
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ia So of Rockingham both rising to 
7 » adebate arese who should speak 
rst. 

In this’ confusion the Lord Chancellor 
put the question, ‘ Is it your lordshipe’ 
pleasure that the’ earl of Dartmouth be 
now heard?” This called up the duke of 
Richmond, who contended, that it was a 
most slavish position to say, that any lord 
in that House should have a preference 
before another ; and that the preference 
should be determined by the House. 
Lord Mansfield replied, that he had always 
understood it was in the option of the 
chairman, in either House (the Speaker 
in the other, and the Lord Keeper Jn this} 
to so far decide, as at least to put the ques- 
tion on which of the two persons he 
pleased. To prove this, his lordship cited 
an instance in a committee of the Flouse 
of Commons on the Spanish convention 
in 1739, when two members rising at the | 
same instant, to make motions of a direct 
contrary tendency, Mr. Winnington, 
the chairman, pointed to one of them in 
preference to the other, which gave birth 
to the witty observation of Mr. Pulteney, 
afterwards earl of Bath, in the course of 
the debate, «“‘ That the chairman had made 
the deadest point he ever saw in his life.’” 
Lord Camden urged the necessity and 
justice of their previously accepting the 
petition of the merchants, which he under- 
stood the noble marquis had to present, 
and hearing the merchants’ allegations ; 
he told the House, they not only sat there 
in their representative, but in their judicial 
capacity, and were therefore bound by all 
the ties of official duty, to get every light 
and information upon the subject before 
them ; otherwise, their coming to a deter- 
mination could not be acting in the spirit 
of the constitution. He pressed them but 
for a day, which would not create any 
delay, and in that time he had no doubt 
their lordships would receive that solid 
information founded , on the truest proofs, 
commercial experience; which would, 
perhaps, influence their lordships to think 
differently from what they then did. Earl 
Gower insisted that such a mode of pro- 
ceeding was totally unusual and unparlia- 
mentary; that very early in life, much 
about the period the noble and learned lord 
alluded to, he remembered a circumstance 
which came directly in point; it was on an 
intended motion of the late lord Halifax’s, 
when the Lord Keeper decided against. 
him, that another noble lord should be 
first heard. [In all this hurry and confu- 
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sion, the true point on which the preference 
contended for rested, seemed to be entirely 
mistaken, till the earl of Denbigh observed 
that the preference was with the noble 
earl, out of the respect due to the other 
branch of the legislature.] The question 
was at length put, and the motion was 
carried without a division. 

The Earl of Dartmouth accordingly 
rose, and after putting in his claim to be 
heard to the question at large, moved, 
that the blank in the Address presented 
by the Commons at the conference, and 
now communicated by the Lord President, 
should be filled up with the words *‘ Lords 
spiritual and temporal, and.” 

The Marquis of Rockingham acquainted 
the House, that the matter which he rose 
to was to present petitions, one from the 
merchants of London concerned in the 
commerce to North America, and the 
other from the West India merchants and 
planters ; that he imagined their contents 
were of the highest importance, were im- 
mediately relative to the business under 
consideration, and were well worthy of 
arresting any determination of this House, 
for at least one day, being certain, that 
within that short period, information of in- 
finite consequence would be laid before 
their Jordships, perhaps sufficient to 
alter, or at least soften the rigour of the 
measures they were now madly, hastily, 
and blindly proceeding to adopt. His 
lordship then desired the Petitions might 
be read, which being complied with, he 
observed, as a question was now before 
the House, that must be first disposed of ; 
and as consequently the subject matter of 
petitions could not regularly come under 
the cognizance of the House; and that 
he still hoped the House would be willing 
to hear the petitioners, as men suffering 
under the heaviest misfortunes, none of 
which could be attributed to their own 
misconduct, he would be under the neces- 
sity, as the only means left, of moving the 
previous question, which would open a 
door for taking into consideration a gene- 
ral state of the petitioners’ grievances. 
[The previous question was accordingly 
put, and his lordship proceeded.] He 
observed, that until the previous ques- 
tion was first disposed of, he could not 
regularly enter into a discussion of 
the Address; but he would, neverthe- 
less, in this stage of the business, assure 
the House, that there was one para- 
graph in it, which he totally disclaimed, 
and desired to be understood, neither to 


have act or part in, that was, where both 
Houses were to assure his Majesty, they 
would, in support of the measures therein 
recommended, hazard their lives and for- 
tunes; for he now openly declared, he 
would neither risk nor hazard life or for- 
tune in such a cause. He said the noble 
mover adverted to something which he 
did not perfectly understand, about una- 
nimity. If every man who opposed this 
Address, was presumed to be actuated by 
false notions of popularity or factious mo- 
tives, he believed four-fifths of the nation 
would fall under that predicament; but 
this he could answer for himself, at all 
events, that he should not tread in the 
steps of his noble, but ill-fated ancestor, 
die Strafford) who first courted popular 

vour, and then deserted the cause he 
had embarked in; for as he had set out 
by supporting the cause of the people 
against the tyranny and arbitrary mea- 
sures of ministers, so he should never, for 
any temptation whatsoever, desert or be- 
tray them, but would persevere to the last, 
in endeavouring to obtain for them a full 
reparation fur all the injuries they had 
sustained. 

The Earl of Pomfret contended, that 
the sea was our proper element; was 
against a land war, and strenuously urged 
the necessity of sending a naval force suf- 
ficient to block up their harbours, and by 
that means to cut off their communication 
with all other powers, and put a total stop 
to their commerce. 7 

The Earl of Denbigh united in this opi- 
nion on general principles, but insisted 
that a military force would be necessary 


‘for the protection of his Majesty’s loyal 


subjects, who would be otherwise exposed 
to the fury and violence of their merciless 
persecutors. | 

Earl Gower adhered closely to the ques- 
tion before the House, the propriety of 
entering into an immediate examination 
of the matter contained in the Petitions 
intended to be presented by the noble 
marquis. He said, the petitioners were 
persons who deserved every mark of at- 
tention and respect which the House 
could pay them, consistently with the in- 
terests of the empire at large; and al- 
though their grievances were imaginary, 
their complaints were nevertheless esc 
ing of indulgence. He trusted, however, 
when they maturely considered that the 
steps now taken were to prevent the re- 
turn of such evils in future, they would 
cheerfully acquiesce in the wisdom of par- 
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liament in the present instance, and be 
gratefully thankful hereafter; for if the 
supremacy of the legislature was once 
given up, their trade, commerce, and 
every possible advantage accruing from 
either, would soon be annihilated. He 
therefore hoped, that the merchants 
would, on the present occasion, submit to 
a temporary inconvenience, nay & short 
lived distress, to insure the most perma- 
nent and important benefits; and manifest 
that degree of magnanimity which a sense 
of their own interests, founded in submis- 
sion and acquiescence to the wisdom of 
parliament, must, upon mature considera- 
tion and past experience, most certainly 
suggest. 
Lord Mansfield said, it was impossible 
to confine the attention of the House 
merely to the matter of the previous ques- 
tion. He perfectly coincided in senti- 
ment with the noble earl, who asserted, 
that we were reduced to the alternative of 
adopting coercive measures, or of for ever 
relinquishing our claim of sovereignty or 
dominion over the colonies; for consider 
the question in ever so many lights, says 
his lordship, every middle way, every at- 
tempt to unite the opposite claims of the 
contending parties, ends, and is ultimately 
founded in one resolution or the other. 
His lordship observed, that one of the 
most able American writers, after the 
fullest and clearest investigation of the 
subject, at last confesses, that no medium 
can possibly be devised, which will ex- 
clude the inevitable consequence of either 
system absolutely prevailing ; for that take 
It up on which ground you would, the su- 
premacy of the British legislature must be 
Complete, entire, and unconditional; or 
on the other hand, the colonies must be 
free and independent. His lordship next 
Proceeded to examine very minutely the 
several acts of parliament complained of 
in the congress which assembled at Phila- 
delphia, and endeavoured to prove, that 
every one of them, more or less, confirmed 
the principles he had laid down, and the 
conclusions he had drawn from them; and 
directly struck at the legislative superin- 
tending power, which it was contended 
they were willing to submit to, not barely 
to the subject of taxation. He more par- 
Ucularly adverted to the Acts for the es- 
tablishing the admiralty courts in that 
country; for regulating the rates of 
postage of letters; for ordering persons in 
any part of the dominions of the crown to 
tried in any English county, for being 
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charged with setting his Majesty’s dock- 
yards on fire; for the quartering of sol- 
diers, and one or two more of the same 
nature; any one of which, if repealed, 
would be a total renunciation of the sove- 
reignty; even if the other proposition 
were true, that we had no right to tax 
them. But that claim of non-taxation, is © 
was, he said, that introduced all the rest: | 
if the doctrine was a just one in any in- 
stance, it must of inevitable consequence 
extend to all the rest> for it was to the 
last degree monstrous and absurd to allow 
they had a right distinct from the British 
legislature in any one particular, and not 
in all: if they had such a right, the de- 
fence of it would justify resistance; and to 
contend that subjects had a right of resist- 
ing the government, was a doctrine he 
should be glad to hear maintained, on any 
principle of civil government, reason, ex- 
pee or common sense. This led his 
ordship to the subject of the petitions ; 
but he contended, that they did not at al] | 
come in the way of the present motion. 
He did not doubt but the petitioners were 
aggrieved; he did not doubt but they la- 
boured under great and singular dis- 
tresses ; he did not doubt but every de- 
gree of men, the landed. gentleman, the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the mechanic, 
would all heavily feel, in their several si- 
tuations, the threatened calamities. Nay, — 
he went further, he did not promise cer- 
tain success from the present measure. 
The army might proces to hostilities, 
they might be defeated, the Americans 
might | akan we might be for ever strip- 
Ree of the sovereignty of that country ; 
ut what of that? the events of war were 
uncertain: the question was, allowing all 
the inconveniences as set forth in the pe 
titions to be precisely just, and taking 
into full contemplation every possible con- 
tingency that human foresight and pru- 
dence could suggest, whether we should 
relinquish our rights, or resolve at all 
events to resolutely persist in their asser- 
tion? His lordship again returned to his 
former argument, of the Acts they had 
protested against, and observed, that 
though he was not present when a noble 
lord on a former occasion (lord Chatham) 
had insisted, that in return for their tem- 
porary suspension and constant repeal, he 
would insist on the most inequivocal de- 
claration on the part of America, of the 
supreme legislative controuling power of 
the British legislature, in every other case 
whatever, but that of taxation only, he 
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could not help remarking, that they avoid- 
ed every declaration equivocal or inequi- 
vocal; fur all they promised in return, 
was to consent to the Act of Navigation, 
while they were boldly contending for the 
repeal of every one Act almost which was 
to give that great cunstitutional law the 
least force or effect. He next proceeded 
to prove, by a variety of arguments, that 
the colonies were in actual rebellion ; in- 
sisted on the right of the mother country 
over the colonies; doubted of the expe- 
diency of taxing now, on account of the 
repeal of the Stamp Act; but said it was 
utterly impossible to say a syllable on the 
matter of expediency, till the right was 
first as fully asserted on one side, as ac- 
knowledged on the other. He loudly 
condemned the bad policy of laying the 
taxes on in 1767; and laid all our present 
troubles and political confusions at that 
door. He said it was the most absurd 
measure that could possibly be imagined, 
for all the purpose it answered was, at 
once to throw the colonies into a ferment 
and ill-humour, and to hurt the commerce 
of Britain, by furnishing the Americans 
with a temptation to smuggle; that is, 
Joading our own manufactures with duties, 
and permitting other powers to supply the 
American markets with the same commo- 
dities, without paying any. 

Lord Camden took up the last noble lord 
on his assertion, that the colonies were in 
rebellion. If rebellion and treason meant 
the same thing, he would be bold to say 
the colonies were not in rebellion. He 
said he knew no species of treason, but 
those described by the statute of the 25th 
of Edward 38, which were, levying war 
within the realm, or compassing or ima- 
gining the death of the king. He owned 
that there were many precedents in the 
books of constructed treason, where cer- 
tain acts of an atrocious nature were ad- 
judged and referred to one or other of 
those; but he contended that no one act 
hitherto committed in America, came 
within any of those precedents. He said, 
constructive treason was a dangerous 
thing; the rule should be certain and de- 
finite; for, were it otherwise, no man 
could tell where it would end, as the lives 
and properties of the subject would be 
then at the mercy of the judge; the cul- 

rit would then suffer at the will of the 
udge, not by the spirit or the letter of the 
aw. He insisted, he bad as great and 
ood a judge as ever sat in Westminster 


all, lord Hale, to support him in this opi- 
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nion, who, after laying down the law of 
Edward 3, and the expositions of it in the 
several decisions of his predecessors, as- 
serts, in the most absolute and unreserved 
terms, that nothing should be deemed 
treason, by any parity of reasoning or si- 
milarity of circumstances, unless it came 
expressly within the statute or the inter- 
pretation of it, as laid down in the several 
decisions which had been given since the 
passing of the law. He added, on this 
ead, that the wisdom of the framers of it, 
had provided for any mischief that might 
arise, by directing the judges to apply to 
parliament for their advice, should any 
new case arise which did not come within 
the words or obvious meaning of the sta- 
tute. He next replied to the noble and 
learned lord, as being seemingly involved 
in the censure passed on the administra- 
tion which consented to lay the duties, one 
of which (that on tea) was now the ori- 
ginal cause of the unhappy disputes sub- 
sisting between Great Britain and the co- 
lonies. He utterly disclaimed having the 
least hand in that measure; said he was 
not consulted in the framing the law which 
laid on those duties, and that he was at 
the time closely and laboriously employed 
in discharging the weighty functions of his 
office. He next entered into a very full 
and detailed view of both the previous and 
detailed question; he said, he was astonished 
to hear a noble lord, in the course of the 
debate, advise the very extraordinary mea- 
sure of blocking up the American ports, 
and thereby preventing them from all 
Commerce whatever. He observed, that 
sending an army thither in a hostile man- 
ner, was insanity the first; but were the 
present proposed measures adopted, it 
would indeed be insanity the second. It 
would be no less than a political felu de se ; 
and would be like a man, who to be re- 
venged of a person that he supposed had 
injured him, should sheath a poniard in his 
own bosom. Our commerce, says his 
lordship, is at once the source of our 
wealth and our power; it both gives us 
seamen to man our fleets, and money to 
pay them; without commerce this island, 
when compared with many countries on 
the continent, is but a small insignificant 
spot; it is from our commerce alone that 
we are intitled to that consequence we 
bear in the great political scale. When 
compared with several of the great powers 
of Europe, England, .in the words of 
Shakespeare, being no more than a“ bird’s 
nest floating on g pool,” What, then, 
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would be the consequence of adopting so 
wild and dangerous an expedient? We 
should neither have ships to defend us, 
seamen to man them, nor money to pay 
them, and we must of course fall a prey 
to the first invader; for both the means of 
defence, and the sources which were wont 
to support it, would be at once cut off. 
He said, every engine had been set to 
work, and art essayed, to prejudice the 
landed interest, and distinguish it on the 

resent occasion from the commercial, as 
ifthe latter could sustain any injury that 
the other must not equally feel. What 
rose the value of the lands but commerce ? 
What supported commerce again but the 
lands ?—-their interests being as inseparable 
as the benefits they derived from each 
other were mutual and reciprocal. He 
concluded generally on the high sounding 
unintelligible phrases of legislative supre- 
macy and parliamentary omnipotence ; 
but, for his part, they conveyed to his 
mind precisely such an idea, and gave 
equal satisfaction, as the answer given 
by the fine gentleman in the play, who, 
being charged with baseness by his friend, 
who told him he had eat his meat, drank 
his wine, and lain with his wife, made no 
other reply, at the end of every sentence, 
but, ** Sir, I wear a sword.”? 

The Duke of Grafton rose with great 
warmth, and after observing that his ideas 
on this imporzant subject did not coincide 
with what had been urged from any side 
of the House, and that he meant to re- 
serve his opinion till the great question, 
with al] its several relations and collateral 
cireumstances, came to be taken into con- 
sideration and finally decided on, animad- 
verted with no small degree of acrimony 
and resentment on the conduct of the two 
learned and noble lords who preceded 
him. Of the latter (lord Camden) he in- 
sisted it was mean, and much beneath the 
dignity of one who acted in the exalted 
station he did, at the time the duties now 
mentioned were imposed, to come at thia 
time to screen himself from the dis:gree- 
able consequences that measure produced, 
and shift the blame off his own shoulders 
to lay it on those of others, whom he was 
'eethedag convinced, and fully conscious, 

ad no more particular hand in it than his 
lordship. The measure, says his grace, 
was consented to, at least, in the cabinet. 
The noble lord acquiesced in it, he sat in 
that chair, ( pointing to the Lord Keeper’s ) 
while it was passing through this House in 
its several stages. The learned lord was 
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the very person who signified the royal 
approbation of’ this law in his official ca- 
pacity, under the seal of his office; and 
shall he now come to tell this House, and 
the public, that it passed without his ap- 
probation or participation? He then ob-- 
served, that matters which had passed in 
that House were frequently misrepresented 
without doors; but he was glad of an op- 
portunity of testifying to the public that 
it was no measure of his, perhaps it was 
contrary to his judgment ; but he reserved 
his sentiments on that subject to a future 
occasion; as what he meant now was, that 
let the measure be good or bad, all he 
wished was, that every cabinet minister, 
who acted and deliberated in that capa- 
city, at the time of passing that law, should 
equally share the censure, if it was a bad 
one, or be entitled to an equal claim of 
merit, if it were a good one. In reply to 
the other noble and learned lord, he said, 
he totally differed from him, as to the 
commercial effect of that law; for if the 
law itself was wise, and the principle it 
originated from expedient and equitable, 
the regulation was certainly no less so; 
for there was no other possible mode of 
enforcing the declaratory law, internal 
taxation being totally abandoned by the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, but by laying 
on post duties. And he knew of none, 
against which the noble lord’s objections 
would not lie as forcibly as those proposed 
to be levied by the Act under considera- 
tion. He lamented the misfortune that 
the administration he was connected with 
was the only one who wanted the assist~ 
ance of the noble and learned lord. He 
was certain that some of the preceding ad- 
ministrations had profited of his great abi- 
lities ; and though he was deprived of the 
support which might be derived from such 
sage counsels, he was happy that the na- 
tion experienced the good effects in the 
aid he had given to some of the adminis- 
trations which preceded the one in which 
he was concerned, and perhaps, nay pro- 
bably, the one that succeeded it. 

Lord Mansfield feeling this as a direct 
attack, implying an interference in the 
public councils, endeavoured to exculpate 
himself fromthe charge. He said, he had 
been a cabinet minister part of the late 
reign, and the whole of the present; that 
there was a nominal and an efficient ca- 
binet; that for several years he acted as a 
member of the latter, and consequently 
deliberated with the King’s minister ; that 
however a short time previous to the ad- 
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ministration in which the noble marquis 
presided at the head of the Treasury, and 
some considerable time before the noble 
duke succeeded him in that department, 
he had prayed his Majesty to excuse him ; 
and from that day to the present he had 
declined to act as an efficient cabinet mi- 
nister. He said, he had lived with every 
administration on equal good terms; and 
never refused his advice when applied to ; 
that particularly the noble marquis must 
recollect his giving him every assistance 
his poor abilities were capable of afford- 
ing; nor was it his fault that noble duke 
did not experience the same; for had he 
been applied to, he would have cheerfully 
rendered him every assistance in his 
power. That he had not changed his opi- 
nion on the present subject, he appealed 
to every side of the House; for shes the 
repeal of the Stamp Act was brought into 
it, though he wished to give the measures 
of government every support, consistent 
with his judgment and his public duty, 
yet foreseeing the consequences exactly 
in the same light they have since turned 
out, he voted against it; but assured the 
House, that he took no other private or 
ostensible part whatever in that business ; 
and so careful and studious was he to 
avoid the least appearance of any thing of 
that kind, that he even returned a proxy 
that was sent to him against the repeal, 
sooner than seem to take any public part 
against the King’s servants. His lordship 
hkewise apologized to the noble duke, 
and assured him, that he had not the most 
distant intention of passing any censure 
on any measure pursued in the administra- 
tion in which he acted: so far from it, that 
he highly approved of putting the declara- 
tory law into execution ; all he at most in- 
sinuated was, that the present minister’s 

lan was much better calculated for giving 
It effect; as it at once destroyed the 
temptation to smuggle, by reducing the 
duty from one shilling to threepence ; for 
who would risk his whole property against 
such a trifling duty? or how was it pos- 
sible that the smuggler could come to 
market upon equal terms, under all the 
circumstances attending that trade, with 
the fair importer. 

The Earl of Shelburne, after taking a 
general view of both the previous and 
main question, respecting the propriety of 
hearing the petitioners, and the madness 
of a civil war, upon every ground of jus- 
tice, prudence, and sound policy, in avery 
able and comprehensive manner, said, he 
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hoped the day of enquiry and public retri- 
bution would come, when the author of 
the present dangerous measures would be 
discovered, and of that despotic system 
which has governed our councils for some 
years past, clearly developed. Candour 
obliged him to testify, to the conduct and 
sentiment of the noble duke, that he was 
averse to the measure; and the day it was 
brought in, as part of a money bill from 
the other House, never rose to support it, 
as the strongest mark of his disapproba- 
tion. He was certain the noble and learned 


Jord equally disapproved of it ; and, for his 


own part, who had then the honour of oc- 
cupying a very high post in administration, 
his sentiments were too well known to call 
for explanation. He said further, that his 
situation gave him an Speoanty of know- 
ing the sentiments of a very high per- 
sonage; and he could affirm, from his own 
knowledge, that they were extremely fa- 
vourable towards America. It was there- 
fore a matter well worth knowing, and ex- 
tremely deserving of enquiry, how this 
unexpected change was effected, and by 
what over-ruling, fatal influence, this great 
empire was brought to the eve of being 
plunged into all the miseries and horrors 
of civil war. 

Lord Lyttelton contended for the univer- 
sality and unity of the British empire over 
all its territories and dependencies, where- 
ever its domination extended. He was 


i severe on the noble and learned lord 


(Camden) who spoke s0 fully on the dan- 
gerous consequences of constructive trea- 
son. He asserted those little evasions and . 
distinctions were the effects of professional 
subtlety and low cunning; that it was ab-. 
surd to the last degree to enter into such 
flimsy observations on this or that particu- 
lar phrase or word, and thence draw. de- 
ductions equally puerile and inconclusive, 
that the colonies were not in rebellion. 
For his part, he should not abide by such - 
far-fetched interpretations, he would be 
guided by common sense, and only con- 
sult the papers on the table, to prove be- 
poe question, that America was in rebel- 
ion. What! will any noble lord in this 
House rise, and tell me seriously, that a 
country is not in rebellion when it openly 
disclaims all obedience:to the laws, all de- 
pendence on the legislature! when they 
offer to appropriate the public monfes to 
the very means of resistance! when they 
revent the courts of justice from assem- 
bring, and the counsellors appointed by the 
crown from acting! Will any noble lord 
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pretend to say, that any or all of those are 
not manifest acts of rebellion? or that it 
is not treason in every obvious, substan- 
tia, and legal meaning of the word, to at- 
tack one of the King’s fortresses, make his 
troops render it up, and seize and convert 
the King’s stores to the direct purposes of 
openly resisting his legal authority by 
force of arms? Are these acts‘of the 
most flagrant rebellion and treason? or 
are they, according to the ingenious doc- 
trine and legal language of the noble and 
learned lord, only to be construed mere 
misdemeanor or felony? His lordship 
next entered inta a very spirited defence 
of his noble and learned friend, who spoke 
on the same side, and dealt his blows very 
hberally on all those who had attacked 
him. He bestowed the highest enco- 
miums on his talents, integrity, and poli- 
tical conduct; and charged his accusers 
with being weak and evil counsellors, no 
less in their general sentiments than in 
their personal attacks. He recurred to 
his former arguments, and contended with- 
out reserve for the legislative supremacy 
of parliament over every part of the 
British dominions in America, the East 
and West Indies, in Africa, in Asia, in 
every part and quarter of the globe, nay 
over Ireland ee if it should become ne- 
cessary ; the right of taxation and legisla- 
tion being indivisible and unconditional, 
over every place to which our sovereigoty 
extended. 

The Duke of Richmond condemned, in 
the most pointed and direct terms, what 
his grace called the inflammatory and ill- 
grounded representations of the learned 
and noble lord. He said it was very un- 
becoming the gravity and dignity of his 
situation, and of the several high relations 
he stood in to the state, to endeavour to 
inflame and mislead at so alarming a crisis. 
He observed that the noble lord had la- 
boured all in his power to prove the colo- 
nies in rebellion ; but for his part he did 
not perceive that he used one solid argu- 
ment in proof of this cruel assertion: an 
awertion, in every view of it, big with the 
most horrible and direful consequences ; 

41 assertion which, as soon as sanctified 
by a vote of both Houses, authorized 
every species of rapine, plunder, massacre, 
and persecution whatever. His grace then 
turned to the consideration of constructive 
treason; and observed, that the noble and 
armed lord and his friends ought to be 
the last to approve of lax and indefinite 


laterpretations of treasons, as it might, on 
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some future day, open a door for obtain- 
ing of substantial and effectual justice on 
those who, through the whole course of 
their lives, had been as sedulous to evade 
the law, as they were industrious to break 
it. He entered fully into the propriety of 
postponing the contents of the Address ; 
and at least listening to hear what the pe- 
titioners had to offer. It would be decent 
to pay some degree of attention to so re- 
spectable and useful a body (as the mer- 
chants) and though no petition had been 
presented, it would be manifestly indecent, 
and totally derogating from the dignity of 
that House, to blindly and implicitly adopt 
the present measure, without examination, 
deliberation, or enquiry. This night’s de- 
bate, he confessed, brought back strongly 
to his mind what had often been the sub- 
ject with him of great astonishment and 
serious consideration. The measure which 
had been originally the cause of our pre- 
sent dangerous situation, was now openly 
disavowed by three cabinet ministers, then 
occupying the first departments of the 
state. They had, each of them, he re- 
marked, solemnly declared it was no mea- 
sure of theirs, jointly or separately ; one 
of them (lord Shelburne) has assured us, 
from his own knowledge, that it did not 
seem to be agreeable to the sentiments of 
a great personage. Whence then, says 
his grace, are we tosuppose it originated? 
I will not say that the noble and learned 
lord knows; but this I will venture to re- 
mind his lordship of, that when I came to 
office I saw several foreign dispatches, on 
the margin of which were written ohserva- 
tions in that noble lord’s hand-writing. I 
need not tell his lordship, but I shall take 
the liberty to inform the House, that the 
correspondence with our foreign ministers, 
at a convenient time, is sent round in little 
blue boxes to the efficient cabinet minis- , 
ters; and that each of them give their 
opinions on them in writing. These are 
the opinions and the observations I now 
allude to. His grace besides, in the course 
of his speech, condemned very severely 
the Acts respecting America, passed during: 
the last session, particularly to that which 
gave a new power tothe sheriffs, unknown 
to the constitution; that of creating what 
he called pocket juries; and the other, 
which, if possible, is of a much more dan- 
gerous tendency, preventing all meetings, 
under the penalties of high treason ; for if 
it be treason to resist an Act of the British 
parliament in the manner now contended 
for, it must of consequence be treason to 
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assist at the assemblies, which the Bill for | popularity, where it has been courted and 


aitcring the charter positively prohibits. 


gained for particular purposes; but where 


Lord Mansfeld rose in great warmth: ! every engagement was abandoned which 


he said he could hardly bring himself to 
believe the several insinuations thrown out 
on the other side of the House could be di- 
rectedathin; yet, on the other hand,if they 
meant any thing, he knew not otherwise 
how to interpret them. If they were in- 
tended to be imputed to him as a crime, 
they missed their aim, for in his opinion 
they had perhaps undesignedly done him 
the greatest honour. What do their lord- 
ships insinuate, that I have been the au- 
thor of the present measures, and it is I 
that direct them? I should be proud to 
own them if it were, because I think them 
wise, politic, and equitable; but surely 
they will permit me to repeat again, that 
Ihave been a nominal cabinet minister 
part of the last reign, and the whole 
of the present; that I was an efficient 
cabinet minister during part of both pe- 
riods ; but that since the time before al- 
luded to in this debate, I have had no con- 
cern or participation whatever in his Ma- 
jesty’s councils. ‘Threats are thrown out, 
and enquiries predicted: I heartily wish 
they may be speedy; 1 am prepared for 
them, and put their intended authors to 
the most utterdefiance. It has been urged 
against me as a crime to day that I have 
courted popularity. I never did court it, 
but I always have studied to deserve it. 
Popularity will always fly the pursuers ; she 
must follow. I do not mean to say that I 
despise it ; on the contrary, I sincerely wish 
for it, if not purchased at too dear a price, 
at the expence of my conscience and my 
duty. Ifa faithful discharge of one, and 
execltion of the other, be the means of 
procuring it, I hope I shall always be a 
warm candidate for popular fame. I have 
hitherto, to the best of my abilities, acted 
on that plan, and I hope I shall persevere 
to the end. I have seen much of courts, 
parliaments, and cabinets, and have been 
a frequent witness to the means used to 
acquire popularity, and the base and mean 
purposes to which that popularity has been 
afterwards employed. I have been in ca- 
binets where the great struggle has not 
been to advance the public interests; not 
by coalition and mutual assistance to 
strengthen the hands of government ; but 
by cabals, jealousy, and mutual distrust, 
to thwart each others’ designs, and to cir- 
cumvent each other, in order to obtain 
power and pre-eminence. I have been 
no less careful to observe the effects of 


led to its attainment, when the keeping of 
them became no longer necessary to the 
views of self-interest and ambition. I am 
threatened! I dare the authors of those 
threats to put any one of them in execu- 
tion. I am ready to meet their charges, 
and am prepared for the event, either to 
cover my adversaries with shame and dis- 
grace, or in the fall, risque the remnant 
of a life nearly drawing to an end, and 
consequently not worth being very solicit- 
ous about. 

Lord Lyttelton rose a second time, to 
defend his noble and learned friend; and 
the duke of Richmond in particular, and 
one or two other lords on the same side, 
having dwelt much on the probable conse- 
quence our prescnt civil dissention might 
have on the conduct of France and Spain, 
his lordship pressed the King’s servants to 
declare what steps they had taken to bring 
these courts to an explanation on this 
subject. 

The Earl of Rochford replied, that he 
belicved the noble Jord had spoken by in- 
spiration. He declared he had no sort of 
conversation with him relative to the sub- 
ject, whatever appearance it might have 
of being concerted between them; but he 
thought it extremely fortunate, that the 
question furnished him with an opportu- 
nity of acquainting the House, that he 
had received a letter that very day from 
the King’s minister at Paris, giving him 
the most full and unreserved assurances 
that the French court would prohibit all 
commerce with the British clunies: and 
that should any of the subjects of the 
crown of France, after’ such declaration 
on their part, presume to carry on any 
trade with America, his most Christian 
Majesty meant to be understood, that they 
were to be deemed out of his protection ; 
and that the British court were at liberty 
to seize the vessels and confiscate their 
cargoes. His lordship said, that it might 
possibly be objected to this declaration, 
that we ought not to depend on French 
faith ; and that probably those assurances 
were given only with a view of lulling us 
into a fatal security ; but he said he had 
every reason to believe France sincere, as 
well by the pacific councils which at pre- 
sent prevailed in that country, as from the 
permanent policy of both France and 
Spain, who were determined, on their own 
account, against countenancing, abetting, 
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or bringing into precedent, any measure 
which might operate as an encouragement 
to the colonies in the new world, to render 
themselves independent of the parent 
state. His lordship then referred to a 
work lately published in France, wherein 
itis expressly asserted, that it would be 
bad policy in the extreme, for France to 
interfere in the present disputes between | 
Great-Britain and her colonies. 
The Earl of Shelburne returned to his’ 
general charges of a fatal and over-ruling | 
influence. He observed, it was very ex- 
traordinary that the Bills passed last ses- | 
sions of parliament, respecting America, | 
were disowned by the law officers of the ' 
crown; and who, in the name of God, | 
could have framed them, says his saan | 
—We cannot, cannot suppose it was the 
minister who framed them. We are al- 
most certain that none of the members of 
administration drew them up. We know 
they were fabricated by some person con- 
versant in the law. It is impossible we 
can hesitate a minute, therefore, to pro- 
nounce them to be the work of some 
hand who is unwilling to own them. The 
law officers of tiie crown have disavowed 
them. Who then framed them? The 
public naturally look at a law lord, noto- 
rously high in favour in the cabinet, with 
whose sentiments and doctrines they per- 
fectly agree. Is not this, my Jords, enough 
to raise suspicions in the most unsuspect- 
ing mind, that the King is betrayed, the: 
nation undone, and the ministry rendered | 
mere cyphers, to give a sanction to a 
system of measures, which, sooner or | 
later, must be the ruin of this country, or 
at least of its constitutional liberties? The 
noble and learned lord has confessed, that 
though for some years he has ceased to 
act in the character of an efficient cabinet : 
minister, there was a time when it was' 
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man, when we shall be able to point out, 
with certainty, the real author of the pre- 
sent measures; and be at the same time 
informed, where the judges in Westmin- 
ster-hall have kept within their own pro- 
vince, and where they have invaded the 
constitution, by substituting their own 
prejudiced and partial opinions for the law 
of the land. fn particular, I sincerely 
wish, that means may be devised for leav- 
ing the members of the cabinet, at the 
time the duties imposed on America were 
laid, at liberty to declare freely what they 
know of that matter, so that the real au- 
thors may be discovered, and the framers 
of this pernicious fatal measure, held forth 
to public detestation. The noble and 
learned lord has disclaimed having any 
direct concern in the present business, and 
endeavours to strengthen his bare asser- 
tion, by shewing what little or no tempta- 
tion he could have to interfere. But the 
noble lord knows, every noble lord in ‘this 
House knows, a court has many allure- 
ments ; besides even place or emolument. 
His lordship denies any obligations or per- 
sonal favours whatever. 1 am ready to 
give his lordship full credit for this decla-. 
ration; but he will permit me at the same 
time to observe, that smiles may doa great . 
deal; that if he had nothing to ask for 
himself, he has had friends, relations and 
dependants amply provided for: I will not 
say beyond their deserts, but this ] may 
say, much beyond their most sanguine 
expectations. Independent however of 
these considerations, I think the pride of 
directing the councils of a great nation, to 
certain favourite purposes, and according 
to certain preconceived principles, may 
possibly effect great things, and tempt to 
great hazards, considering the frame and 
temper of some men’s minds. 

Lord Mansfield now rose, in great pas- 


otherwise ; there was a time when he: sion. He said, he thought it had been 
united in his character two things in the | the leading characteristic of that assembly, 
English constitution, the most repugnant! when contrasted with the other House, 
in their nature, that of an acting cabinet’ who too often descended to altercations 
minister, and a lord chief justice of Eng- | and personal reflections, to always conduct 
For my part, I always imagined, | themselves like gentlemen; but he was 
according to the true principles of this: sorry to see that rule departed from this 
constitution, that it was the great per-| evening for the first time. He charged 
vading principle and excellence of it, to| the last noble lord with uttering the most 
keep the judicial and executive powers as! gross falshoods. He totally denied that 
separate and distinct as possible, so as to! he had any hand in framing all the Bills of 
prevent a man from advising in one ca- | the last session; and was certain, that the 
pacity what he was to execute in another. | law officers of the crown never asserted 
hope the time will come when those mat- | that they had no hand in them; but whe- 
ters will undergo a full and impartial dis- | ther they had or had not, was of no con- 
cussion, without @ personal allusion to any | sequence to him, for he was clear, the 
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charge, when applied to him, was as un- 
just as it was maliciously and indecently 
urged. 

The Earl of Shelburne returned the 
charge of falsehood to lord Mansfield in 
direct terms; he appealed to the House, 
whether the words he had used, were not, 
‘¢ that if among the Bills of the last ses- 
sion, there were some disavowed by the 
law officers of the crown, it was naiural 
for the public to look at a law lord, noto- 
riously igh in favour in the cabinet, to 
whose sentiments the principles of those 
Bills appeared to be particularly adapted, 
and with whose doctrines they entirely 
agreed ;”? which he called on his lordship 
to contradict, if he dared. 

The Duke of Richmond animadverted, 
in very severe terms, on an expression 
which fell in the heat of debate from a 
noble lord (Lyttelton). He said no man 
could impute littleness, lowness, or cun- 
ning, to any member of that assembly 
(alluding to what his lordship had pointed 
at lord Camden) for delivering his senti- 
ments freely, unless he drew the picture 
from something he felt within himself, as, 
by illiberally charging others with low and 
sinister designs, the charge could only be 

roperly applied to the person from whom 
‘It originated. His grace entered into a 
full consideration of the true purport of 
what had fallen from a noble lord in office 
(lord Rochford) relative to the present 
language and disposition of the Frecch 
court. He said, the assurances now 
quoted, with so much official parade, and 
so seasonably brought under considera- 
tion, without any design, were, or were 
not, to be relied on: that they were not 
to be entirely relied on, the noble lord 
partly confessed, by insisting, that we 
were prepared for the worst: he should 
be therefore glad to know what those pre- 
parations consisted in; what proportion 
they bore to the strength of those, wha in 
the contest might possibly become our ad- 
versaries : and above all, he should be 
obliged to the noble lord, who presided at 
the head of the naval department, to lay 
before the House an authentic, precise 
state of what our naval force consisted in ; 
because he had observed, that on a former 
Important occasion, we received the most 
full and solemn assurances, that our navy 
was on a very respectable footing at the 
time of the dispute about Falkland’s 
Island ; yet it was afterwards discovered, 
that we had not a single ship of war fit to 
proceed to sea. His grace then proceeded 
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to discuss the question at large, relative 
to our present unhappy disputes with 
America, and by the several important 
lights he let in on the subject, and the va- 
riety of interesting facts he adverted to 
and elucidated, he shewed himself to be 
very fully and thoroughly informed of the 
conduct of the contending parties; of the 
provocations given on one side, and the 
effects they produced on the other; and, 
above all, the total ignorance of adminis- . 
tration, relative to the temper and disposi- 
tion of the colonies. 
The Earl of Sandwich, to answer his 
grace, apologized for rising at that late 
hour of the night. He said, he had em- 
ployed himself in taking notes the whole 
evening; and intended, before he went 
away, to have eased himself of the bur- 
then (an expression of lord Shelburne’s) ; 
but as the matter had been already so 
fully discussed, he should not, at so unsea- 
sonable an hour, trespass on their lord- 
ships’ patience, but solely confine his reply 
to the information desired by the noble 
duke, relative to the department over 
which he had the honour to preside. He 
said, when he came to the Admiralty 
board, the navy was in the most ruinous 
condition; so much, that within the last 
four years there were po less than forty 
line of battle ships broke up, and even six 
in the course of the last year; that there 
was not six months timber of any kind in 
the yards, and in some, he believed, not 
50/1. worth; and that he did not impute 
the least blame to the great and gallant 
officer, the first in the world in his profes- 
sion (sir Edward Hawke) whom he had 
succeeded, and who had retired purely 
on account of his age and infirmities. 
His lordship next contrasted the present 
state of the navy. He said, we had now 
nearly fourscore ships of the line, and se- 
veral more building in the King’s and 
merchants’ yards, with a proportionable 
number of inferior rates, all either stout, 
clean ships, or vessels newly built; that 
we had three years seasoned timber in the 
yards; that all that ‘vere not on actual 
service, or turned in guardships, were in 
dock, where they could not meet with 
any injury 5 that the guardships which 
formerly were useless, in cases of emer- 
gency, not being fit for the sea, nor hav- 
ing rigging, or more than a third of their 
complement of men, were now ready for 
any service, at a few days notice, which 
he instanced in the year 1773, at the time 
we meant to send a fleet to the Mediter- 
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ranean, when ten men of war of the line 
actually sailed from Plymouth within 
three days after they received their orders. 
He next informed the House, that there 
were twenty guardships, three of which of 
the line of battle were on the American 
station ; that we had squadrons besides in 
the East and West Indies, the Leeward 
Islands, and Mediterranean; that after 
sufficiently providing for those respective 
services, the naval force for home protec- 
tion would consist of 177 men of war of the 
line, besides frigates, 7,200 seamen, and 
800 marines; that after the peace of Aix 
la Chapelle in 1748, our whole naval esta- 
blishment did not exceed that now re- 
served for the channel alone, 8,000 sea- 
men, including marines, being only voted; 
and that he would pledge himself to an- 
swer all the demands, and co-operate with 
the intentions of administration, with only 
an augmentation of 2,000 men. He add- 
ed further on the same head, that we had 
a fleet superior to any that the combined 
force of France and Spain could fit out; 
that our ships were all clean, well pro- 
vided, icged. and ready to proceed to sea 
on a few days notice ; and that we had a 
supply of seasoned timber in our yards 
equal to three years consumption. That 
this was a force fully sufficient to defend 
us against any sudden attack of the com- 
bined fleets of France and Spain, though 
he was well assured they had no such in- 
tention; but if they had, we were pre- 
pared for them; and that he would now 
pledge himself to the House and the 
public, that with an augmentation of 2,000 
seamen more, he would supply govern- 
ment with such a naval force as would at 
once protect us at home, and be sufficient 
to enforce its measures respecting Ame- 
rica. He begged, however, that the 
House would not understand that he arro- 
gated any peculiar merit to himself rela- 
tive to the present state of the navy, com- 
pared to what it was when he was called 
to the head of the Admiralty, for very lit- 
tle of it fell to his share. He had only 
ee hase his official duty ; it was to lord 
orth, who had been the means of so ame 
ply providing for it inthe House; and to 
is lordship, therefore, almost the sole 
merit was due, that our navy was now put 
on so respectable a footing. 

The Duke of Richmond controverted 
several of the positions Jaid down by the 
noble earl, both respecting the disposition 
of the French and Spaniards, and the force 
sufficient to resist them, should they make 
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any attempt on these kingdoms, or give 
an occasion for a rupture by their conduct 
in the American seas. He again com- 
mented very ably on the answer given by 
the French minister. What does this 
answer import, says his grace, supposin 
it to be literally kept on their part? That 
if you detect any of their ships trading 
with our American subjects, we shall be 
at liberty to seize them, and confiscate 
their cargoes. Does the noble earl pre- 
tend to eel dal this explanation generall 
so as to authorize our taking their vesse 
at sea? If he does not, what can such a 
vague deluding promise avail? If he does, 
then I will venture to assure his lordship, 
that he is miserably deceived ; and that 
the first attempt to prevent French or 
Spanish ships from navigating the Ameri- 
can seas, for pretences will never be want- 
ing on such occasions, will furnish them 
with an opportunity of asserting their ma- 
ritime freedom, of making reprisals, and 
of justifying their conduct to the other 
greatstates of Europe, who are known to 
be long jealous of what they are pleased 
to call our despotic claim to the sovereignty 
of the ocean. The noble earl gives usa 
melancholy account of the deplorable, 
ruinous state of our navy, at the time he 
came to preside over our naval concerns. 
He says our ships were rotten, and our 
elegy useless. I would be glad to . 
now from his lordship, what have been 
the means employed to work this miracu-. 
lous change. He speaks of so many ships 
of the line proceeding to sea.in three days ; 
and of captain Barrington’s great merit in 
that business. No lord in this House has 
a higher opinion of that gentleman’s merit 
as an officer, than | have. I remember 
well the time the royal naval review was 
at Portsmouth, that able officer had his 
ship some hours ready to proceed to sea, 
before the division under the command of 
a noble lord in this House (lord Edg- 
cumbe). The noble earl dwelt greatly 
on the manner our guardships are manned 
and provided; yet I well recollect, that in 
the royal presence, when we may presume 
every nerve would have been strained, the 
Plymouth division took above three hours 
in weighing. ‘The apology then made was, 
that the ships had not more than half their 
complement of men; and I can affirm that 
capt. Barrington’s ship was the only one 
which seemed to answer the anxious ex- 
pectations of the spectator. 
The Earl of Sandwich replied humor- 
ously, in the words of the old ballad of 
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Chevy Chase, written, as he said, in the 
time of Henry 4. ‘1 trust we have many 
as good as he.”? He insisted, without any 
disparagement to the honourable captain, 
there were several as able officers in the 
navy as he; that wind and tide, and a va- 
riety of circumstances attendant on them, 
were not to be commanded. He assured 
the noble duke, let the consequences be 
what they might, they would not wait for 
the French ships being in port, or even in 
with the land; but would seize them with- 
out ceremony in the first instance; and 
trust to the event, be it what it might; 
administration being determined to abide, 
if necessary, to enforce the true terms of 
the explanation, in the sense only it was 
desired and given. As to the other part 
relative to the state of the navy, and his 
reasons for pronouncing with so much 
confidence concerning it, he told the noble 
duke, that the case was now entirely dif- 
ferent from what it was in 1770; for that 
towards the conclusion of the late war, 
when the public exigencies called for a 
powerful fleet, they were obliged to make 
use of green timber, of any kind of timber, 
in the construction of our: ships of war ; 
that those ships rotted at the end of five or 
six years; whereas these built lately would 
stand thirty, as they were built of seasoned 
timber, of which we had a large three 
years stock; and that besides we made use 
of another precaution, which was still sea- 
soning the timber while the ship was build- 
ing, by giving orders that no man of war 
should be hastily built, or launched in less 
than three years after she was put upon 
the stocks. 

The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. John 
Hinchcliffe). Throughout the whole of 
this day’s debate, and indeed on every 
question relative to America, it has been 
to me of very serious concern, to see so 
much of your lordships’ time taken up in 
mutual charges and recriminations. It is 
but too evident, that a complicated variety 
of very untoward circumstances have 
combined to bring Great Britain and her 
colonies into so great difficulty and embar- 
rassment, that to extricate them requires 
all your lordships’ temper as wellas wisdom. 
Yet while we have heard, on the one hand, 
lords, eminent for their abilities and expe- 
rience, assert, that the constitution is vio- 
lated, and the sacred rights of our fellow 
subjects encroached upon by principles 
of arbitrary power, till resistance itself is 
thought justifiable; we are assured, on the 
other, by authority no less respectable, 
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that opulence and security have begot a 
desire of independence in our colonies ; 
that a spirit of discontent and disaffection 
is gone forth, which has been unhappily 
increased by the arts and encouragement 
of some men here at home, under the in- 
fluence of like passions, till America is 
become impatient of all legal restraint, and 
determined to break through every tie 
which has hitherto connected her with the 
mother country. 

I rise, not to trouble your lordships as 
an advocate for either extreme of opinion, 
but protess that, above all things, 1 wish 
for reconciliation upon the very easiest 
terms that, consistently with the just au- 
thority and pre-eminence of this country,. 
can be admitted as a ground of re-union. 
Yet sensible as J am that it is my. duty, 
nor is it less my inclination, to promote 
peace, yet cannot I, for fear that our com- 
mercial concerns should suffer a temporary 
interruption, wish to see the honour and 
lasting prosperity of this country sacrificed 
to its temporary interests. For, wavin 
all discussion of that great gonscicutional 
question, whether or not the legislative 
supremacy implies or not the right and 
power of taxation, there is to my under- 
standing a very evident distinction between 
an internal general tax, and a port duty, 
upon any article of trade, which the si 
ject is at liberty to purchase or not, as he 
thinks proper. 

Iam aware, that the advocates for the 
total independence of America have en- 
deavoured to prove, that a duty so raised 
is illegal and oppressive as any other tax 
whatever; but to have made it so, parlia- 
ment must have done by the tea in Ame- 
rica, what is done in France by the salt, 
have obliged every family to have bought, 
not as much as they were willing, but as 
much as it was thought they were able to 
consume. 

That there is a power in this country to 
regulate the trade throughout all the ports 
of the whole British empire, is what, I be- 
lieve, hardly one of your lordships will 
contest. It would be of use, therefore, in 
shortening this debate, to recollect, that it 
was for the tumultuous resistance to this 
acknowledged right of the legislature, that 
the port of Boston was shut up. J am free 
to own, that there may be an oppressive 
exercise of even an acknowledged right ; 
but it will bea difficult matter to bring the 
duty upon tea under that description. The 
noble lord (Camden) before me acknow- 
ledges, that he made no objection to it at 
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the times it was laid, though he was then 
in the highest department of the law, with 
so much credit to himself and satisfaction 
to the public; he will allow, therefore, 
that there was no appearance of illegality 
in its origin; it was also moderate in its 
exercise’ it affected not a necessary of life, 
and left the American consumer of a fo- 
reign luxury in a much better situation 
than any subject in Great Britain. - But 
admitting that the people of Boston, either 

' ftom their own notions of the matter, or 
from prejudicesinstilled into them, thought 
the duty upon tea an oppression, it surely 
was incumbent on them to have presented 
a memorial or petition to parliament; not 
to have invaded private property with vio- 
lence, nor to have treated the sovereign 
legislature of Great Britain with insolence 
andcontempt. Reparation ought long ago 
to have been made for these offences; and 
itisin order to obtain it that I understand 
administration think themselves unger a 
necessity of adopting coercive measures, 
as the only means to bring about a lasting 
union, 

As a learned lord, Sta in the 
course of this debate, taken occasion 
to censure the two Acts which passed in 
the last session, after the Boston Port Bill; 
I willbeg your lordships* indulgence while 
I say a few words to each of them. First, 
as to the Bill for the impartial administra- 
tion of justice in Massachuset’s Bay : was 

Ito take my idea of this Bill from what 
has fallen from the learned lord, * that by 
coupling it with the statute of Henry the 
eighth, it gave a full power to bring the 
Americans over here to butcher them in 
the King’s-bench,” I should conclude 

that it was a Bill empowering administra- 
tion to tear any obnoxious person from 

his wife and family, and carry him to a 
foreign judicature to answer for crimes 
said to be committed in his own country ; 
whereas, in truth, it is a Bill of mercy, as | 
well as of justice, giving security to per- 
sens acting under legal powers, that they 
shall not, in the discharge of their duty, 
be subject to the resentment of a factious 
and deluded populace, who neither ac- 
knowledge the laws, nor the authority of 
the magistrate ; besides the Bill is tempo- 
rary, and respects only the present tumul- 
tuous state of the province. 

As to the other Bill for altering the 
charter of Massachuset’s Bay, which the 
same learned lord represents as an exor- 
bitant abuse of parliamentary power, I 
will only say, that an alteration, full as 
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material, in that very charter, was made 
by- king William immediately after the 
Revolution. Shall it then be said, in this 
House, that it is an abuse of power for the 
present King, sitting in his parliament, to 
do an act similar to what king William, 
that great restorer of British freedom, did 
by the advice of his council. only; though 
that council was composed of men that 
loved liberty as well, and hazarded as 
much in the preservation of it, as any set 
of patriots before or since. 

As to the papers upon your lordships’ 
table, it appears from them to be the ge- 
neral opinion of all those who, either from 
their office, or their situation, are capable 
of judging what will be the probable ef- 
fect of it, that a steady perseverance to 
support the rights of the legislature will, 
in the end, bring the Americans to a just 
sense of their duty and their interest. It 
will then be time for tenderness and 
forgiveness. May I not add, it will 
then be time for indulgence even to po- 
pular prejudices, and that idea they are 
sO fond of, the right of taxing themselves. 
But was Great Britain tamely to submit 
to the indignities that have been put upon 
her, her condescension would defeat its 
very purpose, and be treated as a meanness 
and timidity. It might, indeed, procure 
peace; but it would be only drawing ashes 
over the embers, that would still be burn- 
ing underneath, or, like the act of an unskil- 
ful surgeon, who heals the wound outward- 
ly, while it is still left festering within. 

I shall, therefore, give my vote for this 
Address ; not because I love coercive mea- 
sures, though to a certain degree, they 
may become necessary. I approve of it 
rather, because it takes the middle way. so 
much recommended by the noble and 
learned lord; for the steadiness is the 
means, yet reconciliatibn is avowedly the 
end proposed. Reconciliation is what I 
shall never lose sight of; and I am per- 
suaded that, could your lordships be in- 
duced to join unanimously in this Address, 
it would speedily bring about what all your 
lordships are desirous of, the peace, har- 
mony, and lasting prosperity of the British 
empire. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
he thought it was extremely improper for 
the right reverend bench to take any part 
on the present occasion, or to be at all ac- 
cessary to the shedding of the blood of 
their fellow-creatures and fellow-subjects. 
It would be much fitter, if they interlered 
at all, to act as mediators, than as perse- 
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cutors ; More consistent with the principles 
they professed to teach ; but much mere 
particularly suited to the sacred functions 
they were called to discharge. ‘He ‘said, 
that by the specimen now given, he should 
not be surprised to see the lawn sleeves 

n those benches stained with the blood 
of their innocent and oppressed country- 
men on the other side the Atlantic. 

The Duke of Manchester animadverted 
with great energy on the very indecent 
and unprecedented attack made by a noble 
lord early in the debate (lord Lyttelton 
on all those who happened to differ wit 
him. He said it was a pretty method of 
convincing an adversary, to tell him that 
his opposition to measures was founded in 
the worst motives; and that all who enter- 
tained contrary sentiments to his own, 
were weak and wicked counsellors. Such 
language had been always discounte- 
nanced, and he hoped would always meet 
with the strongest marks of discourage- 
ment and disapprobation in that House, as 
it would otherwise banish all sober delibe- 
ration and free discussion from within 
those walls; and introduce in their stead 
the most improper personalities and dis- 
‘graceful altercations. 

Lord Lyttelton endeavoured to excul- 
‘pate himself from the charges of the two 
moble dukes. He said, any thing severe 
he might have dropped respecting a noble 
and learned lord on the other side, was only 
‘upon certain suppositions. He had not, 
however, changed his opinion relative to the 
‘true interpretation of treason ; nor could he 
‘bring himself to subscribe to his lordship’s 
definition of it ; as the more he thought on 
the subject, or heard it argued, the fuller 
‘he was satisfied that America was in rebel- 
lion. He said, he had a very high autho- 
‘rity to support him (lord chief justice 
‘Foster) and a teal friend to liberty, who 
‘enumerates several species of treason, be- 
sides those ie ad defined by the statute 

‘of the 25th of Edward 8, and lays it down 
as law, though a consultation to levy war, 
‘in which the person of the king is not 
‘meant to be injured, may appear not to 
‘be treason within the statute of Edward 3, 
yet that an overt act of one species of 
treason may be good evidence to prove an 
"Intention to commit the other. 

Lord Mansfield assured the House, that 
he had not given the least intimation to 
the noble lord of what he now urged; 
but that it was nevertheless the general 
doctrine laid down by those who had 
“written-on the subject. He was persen- 
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ally acquainted with the great law autho- 
rity now quoted, who assured him, he was 
present: in court at the trial of the offenders 

In queen Anne’s time, who pulled down 
the Meeting-Houses, and that Holt, chief 
justice, and the rest of the court agreed, — 
that evidence of an overt act of one species 
of treason was sufficient proof of an overt 
act of another species of treason. 

Lord Camden still retained his former 
sentiments; he entered into a warm eulo- 
gium on the learned judge alluded to: in- 
sisted the doctrine now imputed to him 
was not his; offered’ to meet the noble 
and learned lord on the other side on 
that ground; and remarked, that the in- 
tended object of the language held this 
day, was to bring the unhappy Americans 
to England to be tried, under the Act of 
Henry 8, and have them butchered in the 
King’s-bench. Early :in the debate, lord 
Mansfield having said, that the ministers 
of the Church of England were persecuted 
by the fanatics of Boston, and other parts 
of New England, lord Camden reprehend- 
ed him very severely, for using such in- 
flammatory language. 

The Earl of Dartmouth closed the de- 
bate. He said, that he approved of the 
measure ; that America would be tenderly 
and gently treated, if they would return 
to their obedience; that he was directed 
by his own judgment, not by lord Mans- 
field’s; and that he believed lord Mans- 
field was totally unconnected with tlhe 
present administration. 

The above debate lasted till forty mi- 
nutes past one o’clock’in the morning; 
when the previous question was put, whe- 
ther the main question shall be now put ? 
Contents 90, Proxies 14—104; Not Con- 
tents 29. Itwasresolved in the affirmative. 


Protest against the Refusal to receive 
the Petitions of the North American Mer- 
chants.] The following Protest was there- 
upon entered : 

ss Dissentient? 

‘¢ Ist, The previous question was moved, 
not to prevent the proceeding in the Ad- 
dress communicated at the: conference 
with the Communs, but in order to pre- 
sent the Petition of the North American 
merchants, and of the West India mer- 
chants and planters, which petitions the 
House might reject if frivolous, or t- 
pone if not urgent, as it might seem fit to 
their wisdom; but to hurry on the busi- 
ness to which these petitions 80 materially 
and directly related, the express prayer of 
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which was, that they might be heand be- 
fore “any resolution may be taken by 
this night honourable House respecting 
America ;” te refuse so much as to suffer 


them to be preseated, is a proceeding of 


the most unwarrantable. nature, and di- 
rectly subversive of the most sacred rights 
of the subject : it is the more particularly 

e, as a lord in his place, at 
the desive of the West India mer- 
chants, informed the House, that, if ne- 
eessitated so to do, they were ready, with- 
out counsel or farther preparation, in- 
stantly to offer evidence to prove that se- 
vera] islands of the West Indies could not 
be able to subsist, after the operation of 
the proposed address in America. Jus- 
tice with regard to individuals, policy with 
regard to the public, and decorum with 
regard to ourselves, required that we 
thould admit this Petition to be presented. 
By refusing it, justice is denied. 

“ 2dly, Because the papers laid upon 
our table by ministers are so manifestly 
defective, and so avowedly curtailed, that 
we can derive from them nothing like in- 
formation of the true state of the object 
on which we are going to act, or of the 
consequences of the resolutions which we 
may take. We ought (as we conceive) 
with gladness to have accepted that infor- 
mation from the merchants which, if it 
had not been voluntarily offered, it was 
our duty to seek. There is no informa- 
tion concerning the state of our colonies 
(taken in any point of view), which the 
merchants are not far more competent to 
ge than governors or officers, who often 
mow far less of the temper and disposi- 
ton of the people, or may be more dis- 
posed to misrepresent it than the mer- 
chants, Of this we have a full and me- 
lancholy experience in the mistaken ideas 
on which the fatal acts of the last parlia- 
ment were formed. 

_ “3dly, Because we are of opinion, that 
in entering into a war in which mischief 
and inconvenience are great and certain 
(but the utmost extent of which it is im- 
possible to foresee), true policy requires 


that those who are most likely to be im-. 


mediately affected, should be thoroughly 
satisied of the deliberation with which it 
was undertaken ; and we apprehend that 
the planters, merchants, Pe manufactu- 
rers, will not bear their losses and bur- 
thens, brought on them by the proposed 
cvil war, the better, for our refusing so 
much as to hear them previous to our en- 
aging in that war; nor will our precipi- 
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tation in resqlving, add much tq the guc- 
cess ee executing any plan that may be 
ued. 

‘‘ We protest therefore against the re- 
fusal to suffer such petitions to be pre- 
sented, and we thus clear ourselves to our 
country of the disgrace and mischief which 
must attend this unconstitutional, indecent, 
and improvident proceeding. ( Signed) 

Richmond, Camden, Torrington, 
Archer, Stanhope, Cholmondeley, 
Rockingham, Wycombe, Craven, 
Courtenay, Abingdon, Effingham, 
Ponsonby, Fitzwilliam, Scarbrough, 
PEERY Portland, Tanker- 
ville.” 


Protest against the Address to the King 
upon the Disturbances in North America. } 
Then the main question was put, “ Whe- 
ther to agree with the Commons in the 
said Address, by inserting the words, 
‘ Lords spiritual and temporal, and?’ ” It 
was resolved in the affirmative. 

« Dissentient’ 

“ Ist, Because the violent matter of this 
dangerous Address was highly aggravated 
by the violent manner in which it was pree 
cipitately hurried through the House, 
lords were not allowed the interposition of 
a moment’s time for deliberation before 
they were driven headlong into a declara- 
tion of civil war. A conference. was held 
with the Commons; an address of this 
importance presented; all extraneous in- 
formation, although offered, positively re- 
fused; all petitions arbitrarily rejected ; 
and the whole of this mast awful business 
received, debated, and concluded in a 
single day. | 

“‘ 2dly, Because no legal grounds were 
laid in argument or in fact to show that a 
rebellion, properly so called, did exist in 
Massachuset’s Bay, when the papers af 
the latest date, and from whence alone we 
derive our information, were written. 
The overt-acts to which the species of 
treason, affirmed in the Address, ought to 
be applied, were not established, nor any 
offenders marked out. Buta general mass 
of the acts of turbulence, said to be done 
at various times and places, and of various 
natures, were all thrown together to make 
out one general constructive treason. 
Neither was there any sort of proof of the 
continuance of any unlawful force from 
whence we could infer that a rebeVion 
does now exist. And we are the more 
cautious of pronouncing any part of his 
Majesty’s dominions to be in actual re- 


~ 


tended by the judges, and the distinctions 


time redressing the grievances which have 


\ 
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bellion, because the cases of constructive | forcing the authority of the British legis- 
treason under that branch of the 25th of | lature, is confined to persons of whose 
Edward the 3rd, which describes the crime | capacity, for that purpose, from abundant 
of rebellion, have been already so far ex- | experience, we have reason to doubt; and 
who having hitherto used no effectual 
means of conciliating or of reducing those 
who oppose that authority: this ap 

in the constant failure of all their projects, 
the insufficiency of all their information, 
and the disappointment of all the ho 
which thev have for several years held out 
to the public. Parliament has pever re- 
fused any of their proposals, and yet our 
affairs have proceeded daily from bad to 
worse, until we have been brought, step 
by step, to that state of confusion, and 
even civil violence, which was the natural 
result of. these desperate measures. 

‘¢ We therefore protest against an Ad- 
dress amounting to a declaration of war, 
which is founded on no proper parliamen- 
tary information ; which was introduced b 
refusing to suffer the presentation of peti- 
tions against it, (although it be the un- 
doubted right of the subject to present the 
same;) which followed the rejection of 
every mode of conciliation; which holds 
out no substantial offer of redress of 
grievances ; and which promises support 
to those ministers who have. inflamed 
America, and grossly misconducted the 
affairs of Great Britain.———( Signed ) 
Richmond, Craven, Archer, Aber- 
gavenny, Rockingham, Wycombe, 
Courtenay, Torrington, Ponsonby, 
Cholmondeley, Abingdon, Port- 
land, Camden, Effingham, Stan- 
hope, Scarborough, Fitzwilliam, 
Tankerville.”’ 


thereupon so nice and subtle, that no pru- 
dent man ought to declare any single per- 
son in that situation, without the clearest 
evidence of uncontrovertible overt acts, to 
warrant such a declaration. Much less 
ought so high an authority as both Houses 
of Parliament, to denounce so severe a 
judgment against a considerable part of 

is Majesty’s subjects, by which his forces 
may think themselves justified in com- 
mencing a war, without any further order 
or commission. 

«¢ 3dly, Because we think that several 
acts of the last parliament, and several late 
proceedings of administration, with regard 
to the colonies, are real grievances, and 
just causes of complaint; and we cannot, 
in honour or in conscience, consent to an 
address which commends the temper by 
which proceedings so very intemperate 
have been carried on; nor can we per- 
suade ourselves to authorize violent courses 
against persons in the colonics, who have 
resisted authority, without at the same 


given but too much provocation for their 
behaviour, «=~ 

“‘ Athly, Because we think the loose and 
general assurances given by the Address, 
of future redress of grievances, in case of 
submission, is far from satisfactory, or at 
all likely to produce their end; whilst the 
Acts complained of, continue unrepealed, 
or unamended; and their authors remain 
in authority here, because these advisers 
of all the measures which have brought on 
the calamities of this empire, will not be 
trusted while they defend, as just, neces- 


List of the Minority who divided upon the 


previous Question. 


‘gary, and even indulgent, allthe Actscom-| _ Dukes. - Stamford 
plained of as grievances, by the Ameri- | Cumberland Stratford 
cans; and must therefore, on their own ee Tankerville. 
principles, be bound in future to govern| pong Viscounts. 
the colonies in the manner which has| manchester Courtenay 
already produced such fatal effects; and Torrington. 
we fear that the refusal of this House, so | _ Marevis. Lorps. 
much as to receive previous to determina- | Rockingham. Abergavenny 
tion (which is the most offensive mode of} Eanrts. Archer 
rejection) petitions from the unoffending | Abingdon Beaulieu 
natives of Great Britain and the West | Besborough Camden 
India islands, affords us but a very dis- pices hehe 
couraging prospect of our obtaining here- hia a Kia 
after any petitions at all, from those whom | Fiszwilliam Sondes. 
we have declared actors in rebellion, or Scarborough 
abettors of that crime. Shelburne PISHOvs 

S¢ Lastly, Because the means of en- | Spencer a 
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- The Joint Address of both Houses to 
the King on the Disturbances in North 
America.| The Joint Address was as 
follows: . ; 
‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign ; 
. & We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and Commons, in parliament as- 
sembled, return your Majesty our most 
humble thanks, for having been graciously 
pleased to communicate to us the several 
apers relating to the present state of the 
ritish colonies in America, which, by 
our Majesty’s commands, have been laid 
hefare us: We have taken them into our 
most serious consideration ; and we find, 
that a part of your Majesty’s subjects in 
the province of the Massachuset’s Bay 
have proceeded so far to resist the autho- 
tity of the supreme legislature, that a re- 
bellion at this time actually exists within 
the said province; and we see, with the 
utmost concern, that they have been coun- 
tenanced and encouraged by unlawful 
combinations and engagements, entered 
into by your Majesty’s subjects in several 
of the other colonies, to the injury and op- 
pression of many of their innocent fellow- 
subjects resident within the kingdom of 
Great Britain, and the rest of your Ma- 
jesty’s dominions : this conduct on their 
part appears to us the more inexcusable, 
when we consider with how much temper 
our Majesty and the two Houses of Par- 
iament have acted in support of the laws 
and constitution of Great Britain. We 
can never so far desert the trust reposed 
in us as to relinquish any part of the sove- 
reign authority over all your Majesty’s do- 
minions, which by law is vested in your 
Majesty and the two Houses of Parliament; 
and the condact of many persons in several 
of the colonies during the late disturbances 
is alone sutlicient to convince us how ne- 
cessary this power is for the protection of 
the lives and fortunes of all your Majesty’s 
subjects. 

«s We ever have been, and always shall 
be, ready to pay attention and regard to 
any real grievances of any of your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, which shall, in a dutiful 
and constitutional manner, be laid before 
us ; and whenever any of the colonies shall 
make a proper application to us, we shall 
be ready to afford them every just and rea- 
sonable indulgence. At the same time we 
consider it as our indispensable duty, hum- 
bly to beseech your Majesty, that you will 
phe the most ettectual measures to enforce 
due obedience to the laws and authority 
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of the supreme legislature; and we beg 
leave, in the most solemn manner, to as-« 
sure your Majesty, that it is our fixed re- 
solution, at the hazard of our lives and 
properties, to stand by your Majesty 
against all rebellious attempts in the main- 


. tenance of the just rights of your Majesty 


and the two Houses of Parliament.’ 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty re- 
turned this Answer: 

‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘J thank you for this very dutiful and 
loyal Address, and for the affectionate 
and solemn assurances you give me of 
your support in maintaining the just rights 
of my crown, and of the two Houses of 
Parliament ; and you may depend on my 
taking the most speedy and effectual mea- 
sures for enforcing due obedience to the 
laws, and the authority of the supreme 


legislature. 


‘© Whenever any of my colonies shall 
make a proper and dutiful application, I 
shall be ready to concur with you in af- 
fording them every just and reasonable in- - 
dulgence ; and it is my ardent wish that 
this disposition may have a happy effect 
on the temper and conduct of my sub- 
jects in America.” 


The King’s Message for an Augmenta- 
tion of the Forces.] Feb. 10. ‘The fol- 
lowing Message was. presented to both 
Houses : 

“G. R. 

‘¢ His Majesty being determined, in 
consequence of the Address of both 
Houses of Parliament, to take the most 
speedy and effectual measures for support- 
ing the just rights of his crown, and the 
two Houses of Parliament, thinks proper 
to acquaint this House, that some addi- 
tlon to his forces by sea and land will be 
necessary for that purpose; and his Ma- 
jesty doubts not but he shall have the con- 
currence and support of this House (on 
whose zeal and affection he entirely re- 
lies), in making such augmentation to his 
forces as the present occasion shall be 
thought to require.” 


Debate in the Commons on bringing in 
the Bill for restraining the Trade and 
Commerce of the New England Colonies.] 
Feb. 10. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Papers re- 
lating to the Disturbances in North Ame- 
rica, 

Lord North moved, * That leave be 
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given to bring in a Bill te restrain the | ants of tliat colony an reunity of car- 
trade and commerce of the provinces of | rying on the fishery. The same might be 
Massachuset’s Bay, and New Hampshire; | said ef Rhode Island; and as the same 
the colonies of Connecticut and Rhode | argument of vicinity might be applied to 
Island, and Providence Plantation in| both the provinces as well a to New 
North America, to Great Britain, freland, | Hampshire, in order to prevent the de- 
and the British islands in the West In-| feating of the Act, they also ought to be 
dies; and to prohibit such provinces and | included in the prohibition to fish and to 
colonies from carrying on any fishery on | trade. 
the banks of Newfoundland, or other} His lordship added, that he was net 
places therein to be mentioned, under | averse to admitting such alleviations of 
certain conditions, and for a time to be | the Act as would not prove destructive of 
limited.””, He supported his motion, by | its great object. 1st, Therefore, he would 
declaring, that as the Americans had re- | move it only as temporary, to the end of 
fused to trade with this kingdom, it was | the year, or to the end of the next session 
but just that we should not suffer them to | of parliament. 2dly, He would permit 
trade with any other nation. That the | particular persons to be excepted, on cer- 
restraints of the Act of Navigation, were , tificates from the governor of their good 
their charter; and that the several relax- | behaviour: or upon their taking a test of 
ations of that law, were so many acts of , acknowicdgment of the rights of parlia- 
grace and favour; which, when the colo- | ment. 
nies ceased to merit, it was but reasonable! Mr. Dunning thought the Americans 
the British legislature should recall. In | had a right of fishing on the banks of 
alae he said, that the fisltery on the | Newfoundland. He said there was no re- 
anks of Newfoundland and the other, bellion in Massachuset’s Bay; nothing 
banks, and all the others in America, was | that could be construed into treason; 
the undoubted right of Great Britain. | even if there was a rebellion in some parts, 
Therefore we might dispose of them as we | why was the whole to be punished? Why 
plset That although the two Houses | New Hampshire? Why Rhode Island? 
ad not declared all Massachuset’s Bay | Why Connecticut? If the fact was true, 
in rebellion, they had declared, that there | that general Gage had attacked, was sack- 
is a rebellion in that province. It was! ing and burning the town of Boston, and 
just, therefore, to deprive that province | the Connecticut people resisting, the latter 
of its fisheries. ‘That in the province of | were not in rebellion. He said the minis- 
New Hampshire there was still a governor | ters were the best authors of a receipt te 
and a government; but government was , make a rebellion. 
weak in that colony; and a quantity of | Mr. Attorney General Thurlow said, 
owder had been taken out of a fort there | that no resolutions, though of both 
y an armed mob. Besides, the vicinity | Houses, can make a fact, or decide the 
of that province to Massachuset’s Bay was | law. He had given his opinion upon pa 
such, that if it were not added, the pur- | pers laid before him, that there was a re- 
ose of the Act would be defeated. | bellion in Massachuset’s Bay. He de- 
hode Island he stated not to be in a much | fended his opinion, by an explanation of 
better situation than Massachuset’s Bay; | the facts upon which he gave it; first as 
that several pieces of cannon had been taken | to treason, next as to rebellion. 
there, and carried up into the country; Mr. Dunning to explain. Rebellion ig 
and that they were arraying their militia, | that state between government and its sub- 
in order to march into any other colony, | jects, which between two hostile states 
in case it should be attacked; and this | would be war. 
could, in the present circumstances, be| Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn rose 
for no good purpose. That from Connec- | to prove a rebellion in America from the 
ticut had marched a large body of men | hon. gentleman’s definition. 
into the Massachusets, on a report that} Mr. Speaker Norton gave his opinion 
the eoldiery had killed some people in | on the point of law, divested of the facts, 
Boston ; and though this body had return- | and left the committee to apply the facts, 
ed, on finding the falsity of that report, {and the opinion. The law does not know 
an ill disposition had been shewn, and that | the word ‘rebellion.? Levying war against 
this colony was in a state of great disorder | the king is treason; so is endeavouring 
and confusion. To this he added, that | to wrest the sword out of the hands of the 


the river Connecticut afforded the inhabit- | executive power. 
2 
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_ Governor Johnstone said, that the :pro- 
osition was absurd and cruel: ahsurd, 
because it took away trade from our:own 
colonies, which, those who understood that 
trade must know we should not be able to 
transfer to. ourselves, when .it was taken 
from them: that God and nature had 
given that fishery to New and not to Old 
England : that when it was once destroyed, 
we-should not be able to restore it to those 
from whom it was thus violently taken; 
because the little capital, vessels, and im- 
_ plements of fishermen (many of them 
-peor) were only kept up by constant re- 
turns of profit: when the profits failed, 
‘the capital and implements weuld not be 
restored. That France, who was sufi- 
ciently alert at taking advantages, would 
‘come in for a part, at least, of the bene- 
its of which we thus thought proper to 
deprive our own people. It was cruel, he 
said, in the highest degree, and beyond 
the example of hostile rigour. ‘That a 
‘moaritime people always drew a. consider- 
‘ble part of their immediate sustenance 
from the sea. This Bill, therefore, would 
be inhumanly to starve a whole people, 
except such as a governor should think it 
-proper to favour. That this partial per- 
-mission must give rise to unjust prefer- 
ence, monopoly, and all sorts of jobs. 
He said he had scrved in the navy the 
whole of the last war; he had in his eye 
‘several captains, who had cruized off the 
-enemy’s coasts during the whole war, and 
he appealed to them for the truth of what 
he asserted, that it was a constant rule in 
‘the service to spare the fishing craft, 
‘thinking it savage and barbarous to de- 
-prive poor wretches of their little means 
of livelihood, and the miserable village in- 
habitants of a sea coast of their daily food. 
Mr. 7. Townshend urged strongly the 
contradiction which prevailed in the prin- 
ciples of the proposed Bill; for if the 
other provinces were in rebellion, as well 
as the Massachusets, why were they not 
‘declared so? If not, why -were they in- 


then toek-it up-in.e serious light, and saj 

that he ‘bad’ heard with pleasure done 
young members gpeak with much ability 
on this eccasion. They all had apologized 
for their-want of experience in this session, 
That he was obliged to consider, and apo- 
logize for himself, as a very young mem- 
ber of parliament. This will appear, said 
he, very strange-to those .who know that I 
have sat a great many years in this House. 
It is true I have carried through many.turn- 
pike Bills, several draining Bills, amultitude 
of navigations, and inclosures without num- 
ber; but I am new come quite a novice to 
the ways and means for the ruin of trade 
and commerce, and the dismemberment of 
@ great empire. He then entered into 
the general argument, conceding the jus- 
tice of making all parts of a state contri- 
butary.to the support of the whole, and 
that . those who receive seat ought 
to submit to taxation. -He admitted the 
general: maxim to be true; but observed, 
that this. was. only in cases where all: the 
parts received the same protection in equal 
benefits :and equal privileges; otherwise 
equal payment for unequal protection 


would be injustice itself. That people by 


compact might give up a part of this right; 
but then this compact ought to be proved; 
and it ought to be proved also, that an 
adequate compensation was given for it, 
else the bargain would not be fair. And 
this brought him to the doctrine of resist- 
ance, which had been handled as best 


suited the purposes of those who used it. . 


That if rebellion was resistance to govern- 
ment, he could not consider all rebellions 
to be alike ;—there must be.such a thing 
as justifiable rebellion—and submitted to 
the House, whether a people taxed with- 


out their consent, and their petitions. 


against such taxation rejected ; their char- 
ters taken away without hearing; and an 
army let loose upon them without a possi- 
bility of obtaining justice; whether a peo- 
ple under such circumstances cauld not be 


_said to be in justifiable rebellion ? 


-cluded in the very same punishment ? Sir W. Meredith expressed great sorrow 
Sir George Savile rallied with pleasantry | and surprize, that the hon. gentleman 
-some arguments of the lawyers about trea- | should call the rebellion'in America a jus- 
‘sons, and exposed the idea of depriving | tifiable rebellion, since. it was. the Jaws | 
‘a whole province of its subsistence, be- | which they resisted; and he (Sir George) 
‘cause a rebcliion, we know not where, nor | had consented to the Declaratory *Act, 
‘by whom, is lurking in it; and then pu- j.which asserted a: right. in parliament .to 
‘Rishing*a second ‘province, because it is | make laws to bind America in all cases 
‘ext door to rebellion; a third, because it | whatsoever. The. power of God himself 
would be doing nothing if you let-them | was bounded within 'the limits of strict 
escape; anda fourth, because otherwise | justice ; .a :power:to bind, in. all CASES 
“ministry could not square.thcir plan. -He | whatsoever,..bad. never. been claimed .hy 
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‘the greatest tyrant upon earth, nor by any 
eartily power, before the Declaratory. Act. 
He thought, therefore, the hon. gentleman 
should move a repeal of the Declaratory 

- Act, and of every Act that he thought in- 

jurious to the freedom of America, before 
he exhorted the Americans to bring on 
themselves, their families, and their coun- 

try, all the horrid consequences of rebel- 
lion. He had opposed, and ever would do 
the principle of laying internal taxes on 

America; but it was not taxation, but the 

trade of Great Britain, which the Ameri- 

cans now opposed. ‘The tea duty is the 
only tax that remains; a tax, which the 

Americans first resisted, had afterwards 

complied with, and paid regularly; but 

when the East India Company sent the 
tea to be sold at a lower price than the 
smuggler of Dutch and Swedish teas could 
afford, then they began to resist the law, 
then they destroyed the merchants’ proper- 
ty, then they began to threaten ruin to the 
commerce of this country, not in support 
of liberty, but merely to support their own 
illicit commerce. He had promoted the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, but would never 
have taken the part he did, could he have 

' .supposed the ministers who gave up the 

advantages, would have maintained the 

principle of taxing America. Neither 
would he have consented to a repeal of the 

Stamp Act, had he not believed that the 

ministers of that time would have made 

some effectual provision for the security 
and protection of the merchants who trade 
to America. Instead of which, the Ame- 
ricans were then taught, that they had 
nothing to do but to threaten our mer- 
chants with ruin, and our manufacturers 
with famine, and then, upon such threats, 
‘ the legislature of Great Britain must sub- 
mit to their will. Three times, in the 
space of a few years, they had thrown thie 
whole trade of Great Britain into confu- 
sion; that it had better be given up, than 
preserved on such conditions. Life itself 
was not worth keeping in a state of uncer- 
tainty and fear. Things were now brought 
to acrisis. The conflict must be borne, 
and he hoped would never end, but in re- 

a Gara our connections with America, 

or fixing them on a sure and lasting basis. 

As to the proposal of stopping the fisheries, 

whatever distress it might bring on the 

Americans, they had no reason to com- 

oa It was no more than they had 

egun to practise themselves. They had 
taken a resolution as far as in them lay, to 
ui our merchants, impoverish our manu- 
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factures, and starve all the West India 
islands. To them, therefore, it can only 
be said, 

——Nec lex hac justior ulla, 

Quam necis artifices arte perire sua. 

Lord John Cavendish and Mr. Town- 
shend replied, that they had been in office 
with the right hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, when the Declaratory Act passed, and 
afterwards long continued in intimacy with 
him, but had never heard publicly or pri- 
vately, of his objections to the Declarator 
Act, before this year. They thought it 
very odd, that he should have voted for 
several severe and proscriptive Acts, in 
order to force the Americans to obedience 
to taxes, since he thought that we had no 
right to impose apy, and that in this respect 
he had gone far beyond the most zealous 

artizans of the rights of this country: as 
little could they reconcile his voting last 
year against the repeal of the tea duty, 
with his aversion to the right of taxation. 

Lord Beauchamp and sir Richard Sut- 
ton supported the motion on the equity of 
prohibiting the trade of those who had 
prohibited ours. - 

Mr. Burke said, that he did not mean 
to trouble the committee long—nor to be 
heard, beyond those to whom he imme- 
diately applied himself. That by the pro- 
posed Bil they had disposed of four of 
their provinces. Some were troubled 
with a concealed rebellion; others were 
concealers of that concealment; some 
were infected; others next door to the 
infection. Provision, too, was to be made 
by licences and dispensations, and tests for 
those in the several provinces who were 
more innocent or more in favour. But 
there was a fifth province, for which no 

rovision at all had been made, which was 
Fikety to be as great a sufferer as any of 
the other four, though not in rebellion, or 
in the neighbourhood of rebellion. This 
province had used no other force, but of 
one kind, which was not very terrible on ~ 
earth, though it was said to offer violence 
to heaven, the force of prayers and peti- 
tions. ‘That this province was England, 
which had now several hundreds of thou- 
sands of her property in the four provinces 
of New England. He then shewed, that 
New England was nota staple eons and 
could only pay her debts through the 
fishery and the trades which depended 
upon it; and that to stop their fishery 
would be to beggar the English merchants 
and manufacturers. This he explained 
by entering into the nature of the New 
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England trade. He further said, it. had; lic expence. He did not mean to bring 
been asserted, falsely, that the New Eng- | home this charge to any particular person, 
land people had refused to pay their debts. | or set of men; but it was well known it 
It had been said also, truly, that they had , had been frequently practised by the con- 
no corapassion on the English manufac- | fidential people in office. 
turers. But had their dishonesty been as| Lord North knew nothing of what had 
true as the want of compassion, both might | been done by such people, but believed 
have been natural to those we called rebels, | upon his honour, that none of the present 
but what ought we to think of a British | confidential servants in office did game in 
legislature, disabling the payment of debts, | the funds; for it would be basely betray- 
and having no bowels of compassion | ing the confidence of their prince. 
towards the sufferings of our own innocent! Lord John Cavendish and Colonel Barré 
constituents, accused the noble lord of great inconsist- 
The question was called for about 12 | ency, in thinking so far to blind the House 
o’clock, when the committee divided ; for | as to have it believed that the augmenta- 
_ the motion 261, against it 85. Leave was | tion asked for could answer any purpose 


accordingly given to bring in the Bill. but to convince the Americans of the inve- 
teracy of the mother country against them, 
and to throw a reconciliation to a yet 
greater distance: that a few thousand sea- 
men added to the scrvice would never ef- 
fectually answer the purpose, if that pur- 
pose was to prohibit the trade of the most 
commercial colonies in America; that the 
noble lord must mean only to trifle with 
the House, and with mankind, in declaring 
one day America to be in rebellion, the 
next prohibiting the commerce of Massa- 
chuset’s Bay, and the third coming for so 
insignificant an augmentation; that the 
gentlemen on the same side of the House 
had repeatedly asserted, that the com- 


_ Debate in the Commons on the Augmen- 
tation of the Navy.] Feb. 13. The House 
being in a Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Buller moved, That an additional 
number of 2,000 men be allowed for Sea 
Service for the year 1775. Ie stated the 
respective services our ships were on, and 
said that the proposed augmentation was 
necessary to enforce the measures of go- 
vernment in America. 

Lord North remarked, that the subject 
had been so amply discussed on Friday, by 
being so much blended with the means of 
restraining the fishery of Massachuset’s 
Bay, that he should have the less to offer 
upon this occasion; that the rebellious 
disposition and motions of that aod other 
colonies made it necessary to have such a 
guard upon the coasts of North America, 
that the augmentation was highly neces- 
sary ; and as the people of New England 
could not be restrained from the fishery 
‘without some sloops stationed for that pur- 
Pose, the citcumstdnce made it doubly re- 
quisite to provide accordingly. He gave 
no precise explanation; but only general 
assurances that this would be the last ap- 
plication of the kind. He said, he could 
Not possibly pretend to foretel every event 
that might happen, and consequently could 
Not bind himself by any specific promise 
or engagement. | 
_ Governor Johnstone observed, that this 
.was a most extraordinary mode of pro- 
cedure, and that he was at a loss to deter- 
mine, whether it proceeded from ignorance 
or design. He was certain, however, that 
it gave full scope to gaming in the Alley, 
for stocks had been falling gradually, till 
they had now come down 5 per cent. It 
furnished a happy opportunity to those in 
the secret to enrich themselves at the pub- 
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of that of the other colonies, was contra- 
band; and that America was peopled with 
smugglers, to the great detriment of that 
advantage, which would otherwise flow to 
this country: how could administration, 
therefore, with any degree of consistency, 
suppose that such a system of smuggling, 
added to a new created system of the same, 


less than the most powerful armaments? 
Mr. Cornwall, taking an historical cir- 
cuit of American affairs, in order to shew 
the connection and dependence of the mi- 
nister’s measures on each other, replied to 
the objections that had been started: he 
remarked, that to pass Acts to restrain 
commerce, and to declare the extra-pro- 
vincial meetings in the colonies illegal, 
whose object principally was to import 
arms and ammunition, in order for the 
purposes of rebellion, would be nugatory 
and absurd, unless corresponding measures 
were taken to enforce those Acts; that as 
to great armaments and fleets of men of 
war of the line, the gentlemen of the 
House in that line of the military well 
knew them to be unnecessary, and out of 
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merce of the New Englanders, and much. 


the fishery, be all kept under by any thing 
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the question; that sloops and the smaller 
frigates would answer all the purposes, by 
being properly stationed; that the New- 
foundland fishery was so local, that a few 
sloops of war would nearly command the 
whole, unless some foreign power had a 
superior force there, with whom we were 
at war, or on ill terms; that in regard to 
the objections which had generally been 
made against using force with the Ame- 
ricans, he could not see their propricty, 
since he was persuaded that the Ame- 
ricans were determined to make the dis- 
pute a question of dependency on the 
crown of this realm. 

Mr. Charles Fox contended strongly, 
that taking the affairs of America on the 
very footing upon which the hon. member 
had thrown them, that their conduct be- 
trayed nothing but incapacity; that the 
gentlemen on the Treasury bench were 
repeatedly telling the House of the rebel- 
lion of the Americans, and how strongly 
they are persuaded that they mean to 
throw off all dependance on this country ; 
how then, said he, are we to account for 
that slothful, dilatory conduct of adminis- 
tration, to sit quiet for so many months, 
and to seem in their management to have 
no idea that force could ever be used 
or would ever be ‘necessary. fif ad- 
ministration were really persuaded of the 
views und intentions of the Americans, 
if rebellion ‘was written among them in 
such legible characters, why did they not 
take the earliest opportunity of preventing 
those intentions and of stifling that rebel- 
lion. Had they conducted themselves 
upon the principles of common sense the 
certainly would have been earlier in their 
intelligence to parliament, earlier in their 
application, and more vigorous in their 
measures. But this, Sir, is under the sup- 


position that they knew ‘the rectitude of 


thelr intentions, and approved. their own 
conduct. He then deviated into a per- 
sonal attack on lord North, but was un- 
commonly gaa throughout. 

Captain Walsingham insisted that our 
present naval force was by no means ade- 
quate to the execution of our professed in- 
tentions ; for that the squadron we design- 
ed for America would answer no purpose 
of stopping their commerce; or if we did 
send a sufficient one, our own coasts, com- 
paratively speaking, must be left totally 
defenceless; as he was well informed, that 
France alone had 75 men of war of the 
line now, more than one half of which 
were manned, and fit for actual service. 

4 . 
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He then gave an account of a conversa- 
tion which passed lately between him and 
a French .gentleman well acquainted with 
the state of their mavy; from which he 
was fully satisfied that the whole of our 
force, in every part of the world, would 
net be sufficient to defend us at home, 
should we blindly rush into a civil war. 
Mr. Temple Luttrell. I rise up under 
a number of disadvantages, and shall 
scarce be able to express my sentiments 
without much agitation and embarrass- 
ment, a novice as I am at political disqui- 
sitions, and attempting, (from a seat which 
till this hour I might not call my own) to 
see on a subject of such high import, in 
the presence, and possibly against the opi- 
nion of the moet experienced statesmen in 
any country of the universe. But, Sir, it 
has been earnestly recommended to me, 
as well by the electors of the borough of 
which I have the honour to be a represen- 
tative, as by several other persons of re- 
x ine consideration, that I will exert 
the utmost of my humble endeavours and 
faculties, towards the establishing of peace, 
and conciliating the affections of the Ame- 
rican colonies with their parent state of 
Great Britain, and to promote.the joint 
happiness of both divisions of this mighty 
empire, on the firm basis of equity and 
mutual good offives: and I should hold it 
an unpardonable omission of duty were I 
to remain now silent, sca d as I was 
Po by the dependence before par- 
lament of a controverted return, from de- 
‘clarmg my disposition towards the oppress- 
ed colonists, at the opening of the present 


| session, when a speech from the throne of 


the most inimical tendency to America, 
and therefore the most alarming and dan- 
gerous tendency to the whole British realm, 
received the thanks of this House. I was 
under the same preclusion when commerce 
here stood a dejected supplicant, in just 
st ha from the impending storm. 

‘ell, Sir, might she be alarmed, to see a 
pilot at the helm, as the winds and the bil- 
lows arise, who, rather than part with the 
guns, throws the merchandize overboard ; 
save them, Sir, he may, by so costly a sa- 
crifice, but not for jubilee or triumph ; 
they shall be saved for signals of distress, 
and. to solemnize the ebsequies of your 
empire. 

The merchants were not then to he 
heard lest their candid story should set in 
int of view those insidious 
fragments of official letters laid on your 
table. What human understanding could 
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cement such a mangled correspondence 
together, so as to derive any clear accu- 
rate knowledge of the real condition or 
sentinrents of the Americans? Whatso- 
ever might extenuate offences, excuse 
error, and restore perfect amity between 
the two countries, did the partial hand of 
administration wickedly suppress, while in 
too glaring a light was exhibited every 
fact that could serve to widen the breach, 
and inflame the passions, and blow up a 
faint, luckless spark of animosity to the 
full combustion and horrors of a civil 
war! These misrepresentations however 
answered the ends proposed, for bath 
Houses were blindly entrapped to give 
their sanction to as sanguinary a scroll 
(in the form of an address) as was ever 
laid by a prostitute senate at the feet of 
deluded majesty. Did not your ancestors, 
Sir, manfully fight, did not some of them 
heroically fall, to preserve those constitu- 
tional rights of the subject to every Briton, 
which you have now by one vote pledged 
yourself, at the hazard of life and fortune, 
to subvert and to annihilate throughout 
the better part of the whole British mo- 
narchy ? 

I do not conceive it possible that any 
man here present can feel as he ought, be 
conscious of the least participation in the 
superintendence of the common-wealth, 
and remain a mere tranquil observer, when 
so interesting a subject comes before you ; 
a subject on the issue of which perhaps 
his own individual happiness or misery, 
doubtless the happiness or misery of his 
nearest posterity will depend. With what 
hebitude, Sir, must the blood circulate 
through his veins ! What must his defini- 
tion be of an ignominious supineness and 
apathy !—This is not a debate of slow ani- 
mation, in which few persons are con- 
cerned, aad of lintited influence ;: we are 
now to decide upon the fate of millions 
through a long series of ages, and the 
part which every maa shall take on this 
occasion must etamp him with characters 
indelible through all eternity—a patriot or 
ae lt is, Sir, frem the collisions 

‘of coatroversy that those radiant sparks 
are struck out by which truth lights her 
eacred torch—nor have I Jess expectation 
frem those mep who are but just 
Witiated into parliamentary business, than 
from your veteram politicians ‘deep on 
whose front engraven’’ (to use the phrase 
of Milton) “ deliberation sits and public 
care.” Such veterans might indeed be 
our surest guides, were we now about to 
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agitate questions wrapt up in subdoloug | 
Machiavelian mystery, and only to be de- 
veloped by the acutest abstract reasoning. 
The present juncture, Sir, requires only a 
well principled heart, and a head mode- 
rately conversant with the nature of men 
and things. 

It is not, I own, I feel, given to a young | 
member to deliver his ideas with that 
guarded correctness, that unagitated con- 
fidence which long babitude of speaking 
usually supplies; but will he, Sir, yield 
with less ductility to the dictates and ho- 
nest zeal of inward conscience? he comes 
among you at least with a judgment un- 
biassed: he has not pledged himself to 
any partial junto, whose maxims and in- 
terests he is at all events to adopt for the 
measure of his political career : he has not 
stood forth an accomplice to any of those 
manifold mischiefs and blunders which 
have heretofore been committed in the 
administration of your colonies: he hes 
had no share in situning the evil by tem- 
porary anodynes; nor has he treated the 
imperial concerns of that wide-stretched 
continent as only accessary to, and of tri- 
vial account when compared with his own 
private schemes of ambition and aggran- 
disement. Upon the whole, Sir, I can 
bat think him rather the more fikely to 
execute the share of such important award 
committed to his discretion, as becomes 
an upright delegate of the people at large, 
heedless whether his conduct therein may 
quadrate with the narrow, selfish views of 
this or that set of men who are candidates 
for tities or power: not but that I have 
the satisfaction to see here present some 
characters animated with the true patriotic 
spirit, who have long and worthily been 
seated within these walls; on whose emi- 
nent talents, on whose approved integrity, 
America rests her best hope. 

Such gentlemen as come within the 
scope of any of those disadvantageous al- 
lusions I have just thrown out, will con- 
sider, that a well-timed recession from 
error claims the next praise to a perfect 
exemption therefrom; they will no longer 
endeavour to palliate a dreadful disease, 
which, if once arrived at a full paroxysm, 
it will baffle the Esculapian skill of their 
expertest state-doctors to cope with. 

Our present sagacious rulers had, it 
Seen, | Seats their political clue ia that 

rter of the globe to so Gordian a@ tie, 
that despairing to revolve by patience and 
sober wisdom through the several impli- 
cations their hands had wrought, they 
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took a’ summary recourse to the edge of 
the sword. Sir, their sword-law will best 
agree with the arbitrary parce and 
system of government applied to almost 
every department of the state by that flagi- 
tious confederacy which hath latently pre- 
sided over the councils and arcana of the 
cabinet ever since the accession of our 
present most gracious sovereign. I say, 
Sir, that these occult dictators to the 
ruyal conscience should prefer the sword-. 
law, I am not at all astonished ; but that 
the ostensible adviser, a man of profound 
judgment, and the clearest penetration ; a 
man whom the most slanderous of his 
enemies allow to possess the tenderest 
feelings of social affection, to be even 
prodigal of the practices as well as profes- 
sions of humanity, that he, Sir, should 
with a ruthless composure, adopt and carry 
into execution their bloody mandates, may 
well create general consternation and the 
‘deepest concern. It was pronounced by 
a consummate minister, who once held the 
reins of government with so much honour 
to himself, and transcendant glory to the 
whole empire of Britain, that the Canadian 
Amcrica was conquered in Germany. It 
18, It seems, by the German policy of do- 
‘minion, which our own clan-bred feudists 
arc ever prone to expose, that British 
America is to be reduced to vassalage: 
but let the all-potent minions beware, lest 
while they are bowing the stubborn necks 
_Of these colonists to the yoke, they find 
not their own necks bow to the block of 
an executioner. 

Sir, the far more considerable part of 
the people of England do now wish us to 
“use temper, moderation, and forbearance 
towards America. ‘ Dignos esse qui Ro- 
mani fiant,’’ oe the illustrious consul to 
the senate, of certain tributaries in alle- 
giance to the Roman eagles), * eos, qui 
nihil preeterquam de libertate cogitent.”’ 
Sir, when the two most renowned repub- 
lics of ancient time had long contended for 
universal empire, and victory over many a 
well-fought field had held almost an equal 
“balance, then it was the rigid censor (M. 
Cato) denounced that memorable judg- 
ment, ‘* Delenda est Carthago.”’ Sir, 
the Carthaginians were the natural rivals 
of the trade and glory of Rome; they had 
in cool blood inhumanly put to death one 
of the most perfect heroes and patriots her 
annals could boast: in their national cha- 
racter they were perfidious to a proverb ; 
and they early led their children to the 
“altar to lisp assent to solemn adjuration of 
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eternal warfare and vengeance against 
Rome. In short, Sir, the further existence 
of these Africans was becume quite incom- 
patible with the pcace and security of the 
Roman commonwealth. 

The words ‘ Delenda est Carthago’ 
were, in the reign of our Charles the 2nd, 
borrowed by a member of the other House 


‘of Parliament, the famous earl of Shaftes- 


bury, in height of passionate resentment 
against the Hollanders: but, Sir, though 
the Hollanders had tothe most substantial 
injuries added the provoking insult of sail- 
ing up to the emporium of your com- 
merce, with brooms at their mast heads; 
though they had by many an inveterate 
combat on the ocean brought your marine 
power, and meen) our very being 
as a people, to as desperate a crisis as ever 
befel Rome during the rage of the Punic 
wars, yet, Sir, it is a well-known anecdote 
of that day, there was scarce a peer in the 
assembly but stood aghast, and shuddered 
at the unchristian severity of the sentence. 
‘ Delenda est Carthago’ has been applied 
for the third time: it has, Sir, been re- ° 
cently and publicly applied, by an avowed 
zealous partizan of the present administra- 
tion of your government, to our fellow sub- 
jects of America, and the news will, I fear, 
ere long reach your colonies. 

Iam not master of language sufficient 
in energy to give the due comment to 
such an expression: but, Sir, should it be 
here uttered insobriety, and calmly listened 
to, might you not be apt to imagine your- 
self seated midst the deputies of the Indian 
tribes, near the interior lakes of that con- 
tinent, and sacrificing to the demon of re= 
venge, rather than with the deputies of the 
free, polished natives of the British isles, 
in their imperial seat of legislation? I 
can indeed easily conceive, that the gen- 
tleman alluded to (Mr. Van) was rather 
more forward, rather more ingenious, than 
the chieftains of his cause will thank him 
for: they hardly could mean, that the 
final catastrophe of this their tragic plot 
should be discovered just at the opening of 
the very first act. 

It was a noble sentiment of Fenelon 
(archbishop of ey that ‘* he loved 
his friend equal to himself; his country far 
better than his friend and himself; man- 
kind in general beyond all put together.”? 
What that amiable prelate makes Mentor 
say, on revealing a celestial form to the 
son of Ulysses, (who had just attained to 
years of manho ) may afford an allegory 
to assist the British legislature at some fu- 
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ture period, in the safest and sagest con- 
duct towards her colonists. * I have guided 
you through rocks and quicksands, through 
*- the ensanguined battle, and the various 
calamities incident to the human species : 
I have taught you, through forcible expe- 
nence, the good and the bad maxims by 
which government may be carried on: it 
is now time that you be fully emancipated. 
Love your fellow creatures; endeavour to 
renew the golden age; avoid effeminacy, 
profuseness and ostentation ; let simplicity 
be your best ornaments; on virtue and 
your own just actions rest your chief se- 
curity; pure liberty, peace, delightful 
abundance, and unsullied glory ever attend 
you !”? 

Tam sensible, Sir, that I have too long 
withheld the attention of the House from 
Pon of far superior weight and abilities. 

shall therefore at a future day hope for 
the same indulgence that has now been 
shewn me, while I urge, that to compel 
the Americans by a military force to ac- 
knowledge the paramount and unbounded 
authority of parliament, in the taxation of 
their property, property created by their 
intellects and industry, is neither just, po- 
litic, nor practicable ; a measure totally re- 
pugnant to the liberal notions of rectitude 
which have ever characterized the happy 
natives of England, and irreconcileable 
with the spirit of those very rules and in- 
stitutes, by which the three estates of this 
realm hold existence. 

Mr. Sawbridge said, he perceived that 
administration were hurrying the nation to 
Certain ruin, but he should reserve himself 
to speak on our present conduct towards 
America, till a fitter and some more con- 
venient opportunity. 

The motion was agreed to without a 
division. 


February 15. Lord North, by his Ma- 
jesty’s command, . laid before the House 
the following ; 


Extract of a Lerrer from the Earl of 
Dunmore to the Earl of Dartmouth, 
dated Williamsburg, December 24, 
1774 Received Feb. 11, 1775. 


My necessary absence on the occasion 
of the Indian disturbances, will, I hope, 
account and excuse me for my not having 
acknowledged your lordship’s- several let- 
ters in due time and order; and for not 
having re raed communicated accounts 
of the public affairs of the colony, to which 
some of them refer;-and I wish I were 
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now so fortunate as to have it in my 
power to make a representation of their 
appearing with a more favourable aspect, 
than when I last.wrote upon these impor- 
tant concerns. | 

The associations first, in part, entered 
into, recommended by the people of this 
colony, and adopted by what is called the 
continental congress, are now enforcing 
throughout this country, with the greatest 
rigour. A committee has been chosen m 
every county, whose business it is to carry 
the association of the congress into execu- 


‘tion; which committee assumes an autho- 


rity to inspect the books, invoices, and all 
other secrets of the trade and correspon- 
dence of merchants; to watch the conduct 
of every inhabitant, without distinction ; 
and to send for all such as come under 
their suspicion, into their presence, to in- 
terrogate them respecting all matters 
which, at their pleasure, they think fit ob- 
jects of their enquiry ; and to stigmatise, as 
they term it, such as they find transgress- 
ing, what they are now hardy enough to 
call the laws of the congress; which stig- 
matizing, is no other than inviting the ven- 
geance of an outrageous and lawless mob, 
to be exercised upon the unhappy victims. 
Every county besides is now arming a 
company of men, whom they call an inde- 
pendent company, for the avowed purpose 
of protecting their committees, and to be 
employed against government, if occasion 
require. .[he committee of one county 
has proceeded so far, as to swear the men 
of their independent company to execute 
all orders which shall be given them from 
the committee of their county. 

As to the power of government which 
your lordship, in your letter No. 11, di- 
rects should be exerted to counteract the 
dangerous measures pursuing here, I can 
assure your lordship, that it is intirely dis- 
regarded, if not wholly overturned. 
There is not a justice of peace in Virginia 
that acts, except as a committee man: the 
abolishing the courts of justice was the 
first step taken, in which the men of for- 
tune and pre-eminence joined equally 
with the lowest and meanest. The gene- 
ral court of judicature of the colony is 
much in the same predicament ; fortthough - 
there are at least a majority of his Majes- 
ty’s council who, with myself, are the 
judges of that court, that would steadily 
pertorm their duty, yet the lawyers have 
absolutely refused to attend, nor. indeed 
would the people allow them to attend, or 
evidences to appear. The reason com- 
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monly assigned for this proceeons is, the | 


want of a fee-bill, which expired at the 
last session of the assembly; and it is a 
popular argument here, that no power but 
the legislature can establish fees; and the 
fee-bill not having been renewed, is attri- 
buted to the dissolution: but the true 
cause of so many persons joining in so op- 
arte @ measure, was to engage their 

nglish creditors, who are numerous, to 
join in the clamours of this country; and 
not a few to avoid paying the debts in 
which many of the principal people here 
are much involved. 

With regard to the encouraging of those, 
as your lordship likewise exhorts me, who 
appeared, in principle, averse to these 
proceedings, I hope your lordship will do 
me the justice to believe, I have left no 
means in my power unessayed to draw all 
the assistance possible from them to his 
Majesty’s government, but I presume your 
jordchin will not think it very extraordi- 
nary, that my persuasions should have been 
unavailing against the terrors which, on the 
other hand, are held out by the com- 
mittees. 

Independent companies, &c. so univer- 
sally supported, who have sct themselves 
up superior to all other authority, under 

e auspices of their congress, the laws of 
which they talk of in a mile of respect, and 
treat with marks of reverence, which they 
never bestowed on their legal government, 
or the laws proceeding from it, I can as- 
sure your lordship, that I have discovered 
no instance where the interposition of go- 
vernment, in the feeble state to which it is 
reduced, could serve any other purpose 
than to suffer the disgrace of a disappoint- 
ment, and thereby afford matter of great 
exultation to its enemies, and increase their 
influence over the minds of the people. 

But, my lord, every step which has been 
taken by these infatuated people must 
inevitably defeat its own purpose. Their 
non-importation, non-exportation, &c. can- 
not fail, in a short time, to produce @ 
scarcity, which will ruin thousands of fa- 
milies : the people, indeed, of fortune sup- 
ply themselves and their negroes for two 
or three years, but the middling and poorer 
sort, who live from hand to mouth, have 
not the means of doing so, and the pro- 
duce of their lands will not purchase those 
necessaries (without which themselves and 
negroes starve) of the merchants who may 
have goods to dispose of, because the mer- 
chants are prevented from turning such 
produce to any account. As to manutfac- 
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turing for themselves, the people of Vir- 
ginia are very far from being naturally in- 
dustrious ; and it is not by taking away 
the principal, if not the only encourage- 
ment to industry, that it can be excited; 
nor is it in times of anarchy and confusion 
that the foundation of such improvements 
can be laid. The lower class of people too 
will discover, that they have been duped 
by the richer sort, who, for their part, 
elude the whole effects of the association 
by which their poor neighbours perish. 
What then is to deter those from taking 
the shortest mode of supplying themselves ? 
and, unrestrained as they are by laws, 
from taking whatever they want from 
wherever they can findit? The arbitrary 
abaya of these committees, likewise, 
cannot fail of producing quarrels and dis- 
sentions, which will raise partisans of go- 
vernment; and, I am firmly persuaded, 
that the colony, even by their own acts 
and deeds, must be brought to see the ne- 
cessity of depending on its mother coun- 
try, and of embracing its authority. 


Debate in the Commons on the Auge 
mentation of the Land Forces.] Feb. 15. 
The House being in a Committee of 
Supp'y» 

ord Barrington moved, That 67,706/. 
7s. 1d. be granted for the service of the 
year 1775, to enable his Majesty to aug- 
ment his Land Forces witht 4,383 men, of- 
ficers and non-commissioned officers in- 
cluded. His lordship introduced his mo- 
tion with explaining the several military 
arrangements, with stating the force to be 
kept at Boston, which he said would be 
about 10,000 men, and with giving ge- 
neral assurances, that no more troops 
would be wanted to enforce the execution 
of the Jaws: and added, that part of the 
additional expence would be incurred by 
the appointment of some additional officers 
to each regiment. 

Colonel iSarré said, that such appoint- 
ment was putting the nation to an unne- 
cessary expence, as it was to no manner 
of purpose. 

ord Barrington replied, this appoint- 
ment would take place only in such regi- 
ments as were on actual service, and as 
the operations against the Americans were 
intended to be carried on by detachments, 
an additional number of officers would cone 
sequently be wanting. 

Colonel Barré agreed to this reasoning, 
if that was the mode meant to be adopted, . 
in case of hostilities. 
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Mr. Coxe was strong against the resolu- 
tion, and severe against the authors of so 
weak, cruel, and unnatural a measure. 

Mr. 7. Townshend insisted, that nearly 
half the number of men and all the officers 
now wanted, might be taken from the half- 
pay and Chelsea out-pension lists, without 
putting the nation to the heavy expence 
now proposed. He said, that there were 
16,000 out-pensioners, many of whom 
were fit for actual service; and if they 
were not, they were at least fit to supply 
the places of the drafts that might be sent 
to complete the regiments now at Boston ; 
that many of them were young men ; and, 
on the whole, contended that the greatest 
aa of the expence now proposed might 

e saved, as the difference of pay between 
the pensioners and those doing duty was 
not above a penny a day. 

Colonel Barré reminded lord North of 
what had fallen from him on a former oc- 
casion, that we should want no new levies 
for enforcing measures against Boston, as 
with the regiments from Ireland, and the 
Enos quartered in America, the force 
would be fully sufficient. 

Lord North replied, that he did not re- 
collect any such expression; that it must 
be a mistake, as the paper he now held in 
his hand, was the same he spoke from, 
when he was supposed to make use of the 
words now alluded to by the hon. gen- 
tleman. 

The question being put, the Committee 
divided, Ayes 91, Noes 15. 


Feb. 16. The Report ef the Committee 
was brought up. 

Mr. Hartley observed, that as we had 
hitherte proceeded totally in the dark, and 
determined on measures without sufficient 
previous information, so we were resolved 
to continue to proceed in the same blind 
blundcring manner. We first agreed to 
g0 to war, without enquiring into the mo- 
tives that should induce us to take so ‘mo- 
mentous a step, and then consented to 
employ a certain number of. forces, with- 
out being acquainted with the particular 
Services for which they were destined. 

Sir G. Savile spoke much against ‘the 

‘pewer vested in the commander in chief; 
and in the course of his observations made 
‘Some very severe and pointed strictures on 
the Quebec Bill. _ 

_ Lord Beauchamp warmly defended the 
justice and policy ef the Quebec Bill. 


February 20. Lord North presented the 
following 


Augmentation of the Land Forces. 


and many begin to want courts 


their commercial affairs. 
‘New ‘Hampshire, that the people who 


A.D. 1775. r3is 
Extract of a Lerrer from the Hon, Ge- 
vernor Gage, to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth, dated Boston, January 15, 
1775. Received Feb. 20. 


My lord; it was thought impossible 
that the phrenzy which had seized the 
eople could be of very leng duration, un- 
ess constantly supported by new evente ; 
and there were hopes if tranquillity could 


be for a time preserved, that people would 


have leisure for reflection and think se- 
riously of their danger, though the leaders 
have taken pains te assure them that Great 
Britain would be deterred from pursuing 
her measures, through their resolute op- 
position to them, and the resolves of t 
continental congress. 1 find by accounts 
from several parts of the country, that 
those hopes were not without foundation, 
that the people’s minds are greatly cooled, 
justice, 
and that the friends of governmént have 
shewed themselves openly in many places. 
I conceive the press, which has been more 
open to government than usual, to have 
been of very great use, threugh which 
channel the conduet of the leaders has 
been laid open, and the absurdity of the 
resolves of the continental congress ex- 
posed in a masterly manner, which hes 
served to lower that impression of high 
importance, which the congress had made 
upon people’s minds. 

I hoped to have precured an association 
of many considerable people in thie town, 


‘but find them more shy of ‘making open 


declarations, notwithstanding they are — 
protected, than people are in the country © 
where they depend only on themselves and 
their friends for security. They give for 
excuse, that they must first know the re- 
solutions from home on all that has passed 
in this country, and that it’s time to de- 
clare when they are assured that the mo- 
ther country will net relax, but resolve to 
pursue her ‘measures. If they begin to 
associate in the town, it’s likely they will . 
also fall on means to pay for the tea, for as 
they are mostly ‘traders it would ‘be very 
advantageous for them to ‘have the port 
opened, in the present conjuneture of 
We hear from 


were concerned inthe rash action against 
Fort William and Mary in that province 
are terrified at what they have done, and 
only anxious to obtain pardon ‘for their 
offence. 4 
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Debate in the Commons on Lord North’s 
Propositions for conciliating the Di ffer- 
ences with America.} Feb. 20. ‘The 
House being in a committee of the whole 
House on the Papers respecting the Dis- 
turbances in North America, 

Lord North rose and said: Sir; as I 
mean to offer to the consideration of the 
Committee some propositions which may 
be the ground of a Resolution, and which 
I conceive to be founded on the Address 
which the House has presented to his Ma- 
jesty, I desire that the said Address may 
be read. [The Address was read accord- 
ingly.] His lordship remarked, that the 
Address, both as it was proposed, and in 
the sense in which it was understood when 
agreed to, meant to hold out to the Ame- 
ricans, that on the matter of taxation, al- 
though the parliament of Great Britain 
could never give up the riglits, although 
it must always maintain the doctrine that 
every part of the empire was bound to 
bear its share of service and burthen in 
the common defence ; yet as to the matter 
of that right, and with respect to the mode 
of the contribution, if the end could be 
obtained, and if the Americans would pro- 
pose any means and give assurance of the 
prosecution of those means by which they 
should contribute their share to the com- 
mon defence—he had said, he did not ap- 
prehend parliament would hesitate a mo- 
ment to suspend the exercise of that 
right; but would concede to the Ame- 
ricans, raising their share of the contribu- 
tion by themselves. This was the direct 
and avowed sense, in which the resolution 
for the Address was moved. I publicly, 
said his lordship, gave my opinion, and 
very explicitly said, that if the Americans 
would propose to parliament, any mode by 
which they would engage themselves to 
raise, in their own way, and by their own 
grants, their share of contribution to their 
common defence, the quarrel on the sub- 
ject of taxation was at an end. 

As nearly as I can recollect, these were 
my very words, but these, Sir, were the 
words only of a private member of parlia- 
ment; they were but opinion given in 
debate. ‘The words contained in the 
Address seem to many gentlemen to 
require this comment, this explanation, b 
parliament itself, in some clear, explicit 
and definitive opinion. That if the pro- 
mise of indulgence on this point of taxation 

‘means really ta hold out the grounds of 
peace, we ought to explain on what terms 
We will accede to it; and what the pro- 
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positions are, which we are willing to ac- 
cept. To be explicit, then, as to my own 
opinion, I must say, that if the dispute in 
which the Americans have engaged goes 
to the whole of our authority, we can enter 
into no negociation, we can meet no com- 
promise. If it be only as to the suspen- 
sion of the exercise of our right, or as to 
the mode of Jaying and raising taxes for a 
contribution towards the common defence, 
I think it would be just, it would be wise 
to meet any fair proposition, which may 
come in an authentic way from any pro- 
vince or colony: and on this ground it is 
that J shall propose to the committee the 
following Resolution: ‘* That itis the opi- 
nion of this Committee, that when the 
governor, council, and assembly, or gene- 
ral court, of any of his Majesty’s provinces 
or colonies in America, shall propose to 
make provision, according to the condition, 
circumstances, and situation, of such pro- 
vince or colony, for contributing their pro- 
portion to the common defence (such pro- 
portion to be raised under the authority of 
the general court, or general assembly, of 
such province or colony, and disposable 
by parliament) and shall engage to make 
provision also for the support of the civil 
government, and the administration of 
justice, in such province or colony, it will 
e proper, if such praposal shall be ap- 
proved by his Majesty and the two Houses 
of Parliament, and for so long as such pro- 
vision shall be made accordingly, to for- 
bear, in respect of such province or colony, 
to levy any duty, tax, or assessment, or to 
impose any farther duty, tax, or assess- 
ment, except only such duties as it may be 
expedient to continue to levy or to impose 
for the regulation of commerce; the nett 
produce of the duties last mentioned to be 
carried to the account of such province or 
colony respectively.” . 

This resolution, added his lordship, 
marks the ground on which negociation 
may take place. It is a and de- 
fines the terms, and specifies the persons 
from whom the proposals must come, and 
to whom they must be made. It points 
out the end and purpose for which the 
contributions are to be given, and the 
persons from whom the grant of them ts 
to originate. It takes away every ground 
of suspicion as to the appropriation of the 
revenue when raised, to purposes for 
which the Amcricans never would grant 
it. And from the nature of it is seen, 
that it must be conclusive so long as the 
Americans observe the agreement. But 
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many objections from various quarters, 
and on different grounds, will be made to 
it, If there be any persons who think we 
_ ought to make no advances towards ac- 
commodation, because they understand 
such to be concessions which we ought 
not to make—if there be any who may 
think the terms which this Resolution 
holds out are disadvantageous, I would not 
wish them to agree to it. But they will 
give me leave (who think, that even were 
we to impose terms in the hour of meters 
itself, this proposition would be a good, 
would be a just one) to propose it now, 
before any blood is shed. Some gentle- 
men may ask the question—will you treat 
with rebels? I am not treating with re- 
bels. It has never been yet said, that all 
the Americans are rebels, or that all the 
colonies are in rebellion: it cannot, I 
hope, be said. There is certainly in the 

rovince of Massachuset a_ rebellion. 

ut, Sir, could I open the door even to 
rebels to return to their duty, I should be 
happy. The specific rebellion of the 
Massachusets is, that the people of the 
province reject and oppose with force of 
arms, the government, as established by 
the King and parliament. The moment 
that they acknowledge that government, 
and meet in assembly to act under it, the 
rebellion is at an end. The propositions 
contained in the Resolution, form an ex- 


press declaration, and do not begin a ne- 


gociation. 

Others perhaps will say, it is proper 
that parliament should bind itself: I an- 
swer, that whenever parliament confirms 
an agreement, it always does bind itself, 
Others will look to the effect; and ask 
what consequences do you expect from 
this? Will you in the mean time suspend 
your operations of force? Certainly not. 
The putting ourselves off our guard, is 
certainly not the way to treat on safe 
grounds or with effect. The ground on 
which we stand at present, is in all human 
probability such as will enable us to en- 
force, what we have a right to demand; 
and is therefore the most likely to claim 
attention, and to produce that effect by 
peace, which we are otherwise in a situa- 
tion to procure by force of arms. Whe- 
ther the Americans will accede to this or 
not, must depend on various circumstances 
that cannot be foreseen. If their outward 
pretensions be the real principles of the 

ition which they have made, they 
must, consistently with those principles, 
to thie proposition. If they do not 
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meet us on this ground, it will evince that 
they have other views, and are actuated 
by other motives. It will have been wise, 
it will have been just, it will have been 
humane, that we have held out the terms 
of peace: if they reject it, their blood 
must be upon their own hearts. But I 
have better hopes: there are people, and 
I hope whole cclonies, that wish for peace; 
and by these means, I hope they will find 
their way toit. =. | 

Governor Pownall. Sir; when in the 
last session of the last pens I mark- 
ed to the House that the circumstances of 
the American affairs were brought to a. 
crisis, and that that crisis was actually in 
event, wherein all opinion as to the modes 
of policy must be useless and at an end, 
and that your future deliberation would 
be only employed on measures of force, I 
took my leave of debate on this subject; 
I had imposed on myself a determined si- 
lence, and since I have had the honour of 
a seat in this parliament, have adhered in- 
variably to that resolution. 

I have been always an advocate for the 
colonies, and the British subjects in Ame- 
rica. I have always defended their rights, 
where I thought any infraction was made 
onthem. Wherethey have got into disputes 
on points where I could not think they 
were right, I have endeavoured toexcuse or 
extenuate their fault; where I could not 
do that, J have yet at all times endeavour. 
ed to alleviate the resentment which may 
have been raised in this country against 
them. It would not, therefore, be suit- 
able to the conduct which I have held, nor 
could I feel it proper for me to become 
their accuser and their persecutor, as some 
governors have done; much less could I 
ever bring myself to calumniate them. 

I had early opportunity of seeing the 
commencement if this business. I was 
at the congress held at Albany in 1754. 
I had the means of then knowing the real 
opinions of some of the first men of busi- 
ness and ability in that country. I saw 
that a crisis of this nature was then taking 
its rise. I have in the course of my em- 
ployment in that country seen the pro- 
gressive advance of it: the whole scope 
therefore of my conduct whilst I was em- 
ployed, and of every opinion which I have 

iven, whenever I have been listened to, 
has been to advise such modes of policy, 


as might prevent matters coming to the 


point at which they are now arrived: but 


when I saw that such advice neither in 
this country nor in America was listened 


(¥] 
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to—that matters were actually come to 
force, and all modes of policy ceased to 
have effect, and were at an end, I would 
not become an: adviser of measures of 
force, nor ever have been advised witli in 
them. Yet taking up the matter on the 
ground whcreon it now stands, without 
consideration of that influence either of 
persons or things that have caused this 
effect; without looking into the conduct 
of various sets of men and various minis- 
ters, with whom I never had any connec- 
tion, and with whom I never shall form 
any; having stood, and being determined 
to remain unconnected with all parties; 
speaking my own private sentiments, look- 
ing to things and not to men, I act from 
my own principles. On this ground hav- 
ing by my publications pledged myself to 
the public, I wish to be tried and judged 
by hose principles, and I challenge any 
one to say that I have ever varied either 
in my principles or in my conduct. Tak- 
ing then the matter on the ground where- 
on it now stands; when I see that the 
Americans are actually resisting that go- 
vernment which is derived from the crown, 
and by the authority of parliament; when 
I see them opposing rights which they 
always acknowledged, and for asserting 
which, I could produce the best authority 
(1 mean their own authority, as expressed 
by one of their ablest agents) when I see 
them arming and arraying themselves, and 
carrying this opposition into force by 


arms; sccing the question brought to an 


issue, not on a point of right but a trial of 
power; I cannot but say, that it is become 
necessary that this country should arm 
also. It is become necessary, that this 
government should oppose its force to 
force; when that force is to be employed 
only in maintaining the laws and constitu- 
‘ion of the empire. These, Sir, are m 

reasons for acquiescing (though I have 
neither advised, nor been advised with) in 
measures of force. The Americans them- 
sclves have rendered them necessary : but, 
Sir, another reason which has weighed 
with me, as tothe mode of those mea- 
sures, 1s, that it is founded in precedents, 
the authority of which Iam sure gentle- 
men that may at present disapprove them, 
will not reject. t refer piysell to the par- 
hhament that sat after the execution of 
Charles the Ist, when the government was 
formed into a republic; a parliament that 


perfectly understood the distinction be- 


tween that resistance which is justifiable, 
and that which is rebellion. The colonies 
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affecting to be the subjects of the King 
only, and not subordinate to the state, 
revolted from the government of the 
state, denied the authority of parliament, 
and set up a government of their own, 
independent of that state and _parlia- 
ment. The case is not very different from 
what has been affected to be stated in 
the present situation of things. See, 
then, what was the method taken by that 
parliament: they made a law totally to 
prohibit from trade Virginia, Barbadoes, 
and the rest of the colonies which were 
under that revolt ; and as it is a precedent 
which has weighed with me for acquiesce 
ing in the proposition of bringing in a 
Bill to restrain the colonies of New Eng- 
land from trade, other than to England, 
and from fishing, until they acknowledged 
the authority of parliament; and as it 
contains not only a prohibitory, but a de- 
claratory law of the right of parliament, I 
will beg leave to read it:* but although I 


* The law referred to by governor Pownall 
is in Scobell’s Acts and Ordinances, 1650, cap. 
28. ‘* Whereas in Virginia, and in the islands 
of Barbadoes, Antigua, St. Christopher’s, Me- 
vias, Montserrat, Bermudas, and divers other 
islands and places in America, there hath been 
and are colonies and plantations, which were 
planted at the cost, and settled by the people, 
and by authority of this nation, which are and 
ought to be subordinate to, and dependent upon 
England; and hath ever since the planti 
thereof been, and ought to be, subject to suc 
laws, orders, and regulations, as are, and shall 
be made by the parliament of England: and 
whereas divers acts of rebellion have been com- 
mitted by many persons inhabiting in Barba- 
does, Antigua, Bermudas and Virginia, where- 
by they have most traitorously, by force and 
subtilty, usurped a power of goverument, and 
seized the estates of many well affected persons 
into their hands, and banished others, and have 
set up themselves in opposition to, and distinct 
from this state and commonwealth; many of 
their chief actors in, and promoters of these 
rebellious, having been transported and carried 
over to the said plantations in foreign ships, 
without leave, licence, or consent of the par- 
liament of England; the parliament of Eng- 
land taking the premises into consideration, and 
finding themselves obliged to use all speedy, 
lawful, and just nieans, for the suppression of 
the said rebellion in the said plantations, and 
reducing the same to fidelity and due obe- 
dience, so as all peaceable and well-affected 
people, who have been robbed, spoiled, impri- 
soned, or banished, through the said treasonable 
practices, may be restured to the freedom of 
their persons, and possession of their own 
lands and goods, and due punishment inflicted 
on the said delinquents, do declare all and every 
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have acquiesced in those measures, my 
eye has always looked to peace, nor have 
my endeavours ever ceased to labour for 
it, and I seize this first moment, in which 
I cannot but hope I see some dawn of 
peace, to speak to it for this once more. 
At present matters are come to the last 
extremity—this country and America are 
in the situation of open and declared war ; 
they are on the very point of striking the 
blow which must be the beginning of 
shedding of blood. When two indepen- 
dent nations are in that situation, they 
generally, amidst their friends and allies 
can find some common mediator, that may 
at least bring them to some terms of con- 
ference, some mode of explanation, that 
may avert the war that is ready to com- 
mence; but where can that mediator be 
found that can stand forward between the 
subjects and the government of a country. 
Who can have sufficient authority to in- 
' terpose in such a case, to prevent the fatal 
consequences? If the country gentlemen, 
the landed staple interest of this country ? 
that have never taken any share in this bu- 
siness, as a party, will not on this occasion 
stand forth, there can be no such mediator. 
They alone are in that predicament which 
will enable them (and it becomes their 
actual duty) to stand forth on thie occa- 
sion. It is their interest also, as well as 
their duty; for it is their interest that is 
poneipally at stake—and I do feel myself, 

own, extremely happy, to see that the 
noble lord who has laid the proposition on 
your table, although as a minister it is his 
duty to support the authority of this coun- 
try, and carry on such measures as his 
Majesty, by the advice of parliament, has 
thought fit to adopt; yet, Sir, Ido think 
It is humane, it is nobly spirited in him, as 
& private member of parliament, as one of 
‘that candid body, which will, I hope, join 
him, to stand forth as the mediator upon 
this occasion, ee out such terms as 
may prevent a people from being driven 


the said persons in’ Barbadoes, Antigua, Ber- 
Madas, and Virginia, that have contrived, 
: » aided, or assisted those horrid rebel- 
lions, or have since willingly joined with them, 
to be notorious robbers aed traitors, and such 
as by the law of nations are not to be permitted 
any manner of commerce or traffic with any 
people whatsoever ; and do forbid to all manner 
of persons, foreigners and others, all manner 
of commerce, traffic, and correspondency what- 
soever, to be used or held with the said rebels 
i the Barbadoes, Bermudas, Virginia, and 
Antigua, or either of them.” 


’ 
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to desperation; and may open a door to 
reconciliation, upon such terms as shall 
establish the authority of this country, 
and give security to the rights and liberty 
of America. And I own, I feel extremely 
happy to find that they are such terms as 
a wise and honest man might offer, even 
if the success of war had put into your 
hands the right of enforcing every thing | 
that you claim; for even if we go to war, 
this busipess must finally end in negocia- 
tion; and I wish the committee would at- 
tend to what I am going to say, {for I 
know it to be true) that the country of 
America must, for the future, be governed 
under regulations and forms, and a consti- 
tution that must be settled by compact. 
The relation between the two countries, 
must, in its future process, stand upon the 
compact; or this country must hold its 
dominion in the colonies by the tenure of 
a war, that will cost more than they are 
worth, and finally ruin both. In whatever 
instance you come to regulate their trade, 
you will always find yourself involved in 
disputes, and must have a never failing 
source of quarrel between this country 
and that, until the regulations and restric- 
tions under which the whole of the Ame- 
rican trade is to be carried on for the fu- 
ture, are settled by compact—If you mean 
to have peace for the future, this must be 
done. lr you mean to retain that super- 
intending controuling power of govern- 
ment which you have over the colonies, 
so as that it may act with effect, and yet 
retain them as subjects administered under 
government, and not subjected by force 
of arms, even their constitutions must for 
the future be settled by compact ;'their 
charters, which the King grants them, are 
not and cannot be considered as such 
compact; for if it was, the King making 
terms with any parts of his dominions, 
might dismember the empire, and set all 
the various parts of it together at variance 
and in war. Such compact therefore, 
témporary as it must be in its nature, must 
be under the supervision and supreme 
controul of parliament. Parliament must 
necessarily have a right to interfere, and 
I think should so far interfere, as to exa- 
mine, to settle, and to give the several co- 
lonies once for all, such a constitution a8 
is fit for such dependent communities 
within the empire; by settling with them 
and for them, such articles, terms and 
conditions as may be confirmed by act of 
parliament, in like manner as was done in 
the union of the two parts of the present 
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kingdom, which articles when once con- 
firmed by parliament, cannot, according 
to the law of nations, of justice and policy, 
be altered without the consent of the par- 
ties; until the colonies, holding their go- 
vernments under the terms of dependency 
on the empire, shall break those condi- 
tions, or endeavour to emancipate them- 
selves from them. 

On the point of taxation this resolution 
goes to every thing that can or ought to 

e proposed ; and is, if rightly understood, 
and accepted as it ought to be, a fair and 
just preliminary that must lead to peace. 
Although those spirits in America which 
gre irritated, and in their resentments look 
to men rather than things, may be indis- 
posed to receive any terms whatever, and 
willing to hazard all, rather than treat 
with men against whom those resentments 
are raised ; and although those that take 
up this matter here, only as a measure of 
oppontion may endeavour to ridicule and 
obstruct every good effect which it might 
have ; yet those men of weight and pro- 

erty, both here and- in America, who 

ve a real’ interest at stake, and not 
pledged to any party, but act from prin- 
ciple, must and will see, that the line of 
this proposition will lead finally to such 
settlement, in which alone their interest 
can be effectually secured, and the safety 
of both countries be firmly and perma- 
nently established. 

If the committee will indulge me with 
their further patience for a moment, I will 
proceed to make one or two very short-re- 
marks on the tenor of the resulution it- 
self, The resolution says, and says pro- 
perl that no proposition can be received 

y this country, but what comes from the 
general court or assembly of the respec- 
tive provinces—that is the only authority, 
most undoubtedly, that this country can 
acknowledge and treat with—that is the 
only body that can have any authentic 
power to make any propositions; and 
although I know that those propositions 
cannot be any way regularly communi- 
cated to any congress or meeting of all the 
provinces ; that no propositions coming 
from any such congress or meeting, could 
have authority to pledge or engage the 
provinces in any propositions that may be 
made—yet as I do apprehend that no ge- 
neral court, or assembly of any province, 
will listen to any matter that shall be pro- 
posed to them on this subject, or make any 
proposition hereupon; but as they take 
the tone from the opinion of that general 
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congress which they have of late accus- 
tomed themselves to meet in, I should hope 
that some how or other the propositions of 
this resolution may find their way to such 
congress, so as tu become a matter of their 
attention. 

The next observation which I shall make 
is, that by the terms of this resolution, 
whatever contributions are agreed and 
settled as to be raised by the colonies, are 
to be raised under the appropriation of the 
common defence. This condition, Sir, is 
wisely grounded and decided—for it will 
remove every idea of appropriating it to a 
matter which the colonies most fear—it 
will avoid every suspicion of a misapplica- 
tion to purposes for which it never was 
meant to be raised. 

An hon. gentleman (Mr. Charles Fox ) 
in a late debate, though he took up the 
idea in opposition, certainly was the first 
and the only one in that line of debate who 
hit upon the real jet of the dispute between 
this country and America. He very ably 
stated, that the reason why the colonies 
objected to the laying taxes for the pur- 
pose of a revenue in America, was that 
such revenue in the hands of government 
took out of the hands of the people that 
were to be governed, that controul which 
every Englishman thinks he ought to have 
over that government to which his rights 
and interests are entrusted. The mode of 
appropriation specified in this resolution 
takes away even the ground of that oppo- 
sition—for although parliament is to have 
the disposal and expenditure of this re- 
venue, yet as the settlement proposes that 
the colonies shall, by a particular revenue, 
make provision for the establishment of 
their own government, and specifies that 
the general revenue which shall be raised 
is for the common defence,—no part of 
this money so raised can be applied by 
parliament so as to destroy that controul 
which they so much contend for. The 
misapplication of that 44 per cent. which 
was raised for the public service and com- 
mon defence, to purposes totally foreign 
and alien to that end, has ever left in the 
minds of the colonists a suspicion which has 
stood in the way of all propositions made 
for raising any general revenue: but this 
resolution totally removes every ground of 
such suspicion, and Jeads to matters worthy 
of the attention of those who may have the 
carrying it into execution. 

pon these grounds it 1s, Sir, that 
although the propositions contained in this 
resolution may not come into direct nego- 
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ciation; and although they do not contain | supremacy of this country unimpaired, the 


all that I do sup 
to, yet containing all] that tis possible 
could be proposed in the present state of 
the business, I do believe that they will 
finally open the way to reconciliation and 
peace, and as such I have given my sup- 
port, and do give my most hearty consent 
to them. 
- Mr. Charles Fox. I congratulate my 
friends, and I congratulate the public, 
upon the motion which the noble lord has 
now produced. He, who has been hitherto 
7 violence and war, z now ereeae back 
li steps to e. con ate m 
friends and ttle public on tices sseasares 
which have produced this effect. It if 
now seen what the effects are which a firm 
and a spirited opposition will produce ; it 
is the opposition which has been made in 
this House, although ineffectual to oppose 
the measures of ministers, whilst they were 
pleased to be violent, yet has had that ef- 
fect, that they now find it their ivterest 
and their safety to be otherwise. The 
noble lord has receded from his proposi- 
tion of violence—has begun (I mean if he 
is sincere) to listen to reason; and, if the 
same spirit of opposition continues to re- 
sist violence, and to support the liberties 
and rights of the colonies, be will grow 
every day more and more _ reasonable. 
He has quoted, as an authority, the con- 
duct of nations towards each other; that, 
in the outset of their demands, they claim 
more than they are willing to accept; the 
noble lord has done the same, and, | dare 
say, will in a future day be as ready to re- 
cede from what he has now proposed, as 
he has now been humble enough to give 
up what he before so strenuously defended. 
I say this upon the supposition that the 
noble lord is sincere; but I cannot believe 
it. Besides the opposition which his lord- 
ship found obstructing his way, he felt, 
that even his friends and allies began to 
grow slack towards the vigour of his mea- 
sures ; he was therefore forced to look out 
for some propositions that might still in- 
duce them to go on with him, and that 
might, if possible, persuade the Americans 
to trust their rights to his candour and jus- 
tice. What he has now proposed to you, 
does accordingly carry two faces on its 
a | first appearance. To the Americans, 
and to those who are unwilling to proceed. 
in the extremes of violence against them, 
he holds out negociation and reconcilia- 
tion. ‘To those who have engaged with 
him on condition that he will support the 


negociation will lead | proposition holds out a persuasion that he 


never will relax on that point: but, Sir, 
his friends see that he is relaxing, and the 
committee. sees that they are all ready to 
withdraw from under his standard. No 
one in this country, who is sincerely for 
peace, will trust the speciousness of his 
expressions, and the Americans will re- 
ject them with disdain. ' 
Mr. Jenkinson. The hon. gentleman 
who spoke last, has among other objec- 
tions stated, that the proposition now made 
to you is a total change of measures, and 
is totally new. Sir, it isso far from a 
change of measures, that it makes part of 
those very measures in which the House 
engaged itself. when it presented the late 
Address to his Majesty. lt speaks out as 
to what indulgence was held out and pro- 
mised, and it speaks out as to the ground 
on which that indulgence can be granted. 
It lays down as a rule at the foundation, 
that every part of the empire must bear 
its share to the common defence; and as 
to the mode by which the provinces and 
colonies may contribute their share, it 
leaves that to the very course which their 
principles have always claimed it ought to 
goin. But it does it, Sir, in a way that 
maintains and supports the supremacy of 
parliament. The terms on which this 
agreement is to be established, must have 
the sanction of parliament, the revenue 


raised must be at the disposal of parlia- 
‘ment. Sir, this is so far from being a pro- 


position new at this day, that it is the very 
proposition which Mr. Grenville made to 
the colonies the year before he brought 
forward the measure of the Stamp Act: 
and, would the colonies at any time have 
come forward, and proposed any measures 
in this line of common service, the govern- 
ment of this country would, I believe, at 
all times have been ready to listen to them. 
If there be any thing new in this proposi- 
tion, it is that it speaks out explicitly and 
definitely; and, if the colonies reject it, it: 
leaves them without excuse in the eyes: of 
all mankind. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis. At all times, Sir, 
when I rise to speak in this House, I do it 
with a diffidence of my own opinion, but 
more so on the present occasion, as I am 
afraid I shall not only differ from my 
friends, but perhaps from every man in 
this House. I am extremely sorry to dif- 
fer from the noble lerd. It is from the 
sincere opinion I have of his abilities and 
integrity, not from any fear of his power. 
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But, Sir, on the present occasion, the pro- 
position which is now made to you, is 80 
directly contrary to my idea of the Ad- 
dress, as I agreed to it, thas I cannot, con- 
sistent with the opinion I then gave, ac- 
cede to it. Sir, I was in hopes to find, 
and in any measure that I can agree to, I 
must expect to meet with, as the first step 
in the business, an express and definitive 
acknowledgment from the Americans, of 
our supremacy. Without that point first 
settled, I can neither receive nor consent to 
any other propositions. If I ask myself 
. whether the present resolution ex presses the 
meaning of the Address; I certainly must 
answer no. If I am called upon as a gen- 
tleman to say whether it does or not, I 
must, as a gentleman, upon my honour, 
declare that 1 think it does not. So far, 
_ therefore, as I have pledged my opinion in 
that Address, I find. myself as a man of 
honour bound to oppose this proposition. 
But my mode of conceiving things can be 
no rule to other persons; and I own that I 
do not wish to impose my opinion upon 
any other person whatever. I wish not to 
influence any other person. Having there- 
fore said thus much to explain and justify 
my own conduct, I think the best thing I 
can do is to sit down. 

Mr. Adam spoke against the resolution, 
upon the ground of its waving, if it did not 
give up, the supremacy. 

Mr. Cornwall explained the nature of 
the supremacy, and shewed how the mea- 
sure now proposed was not only consistent 
with it, but the best and wisest measure, 
as a measure of finance. He confirmed 
what his right hon. relation had said as to 
its being no new proposition, but having 
been formerly made by Mr. Grenville. 
ae I. Townshend replied to Mr. Corn- 

Mr. Ackland. It is, Sir, with the great- 
est diffidence I rise to deliver my senti- 
ments on this occasion to the House. 
Astonished at propositions I so little ex- 
Peon I rise to beg permission of the 

ouse, to make the following motion: 
That the chairman do leave the chair. I 
am prompted to it by a conviction, that 
the propositions laid before the House, by 
the noble lord, can, on the principles of 
the gentlemen on the other side, produce 
no good consequences ; on the principles 
of the gentlemen of this side,, must pro- 
duce many bad ones. Sir, I have sup- 
ported administration on every American 
step they have taken during the session, 
because I approved them; and as long as 
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I continued to approve them, I should 
have continued to supportthem. But, Sir, 
I cannot approve this measure, and there- 
fore beg to make the above motion. 

Mr. Dundas, solicitor general of Scot- 
land, spoke in very strong terms, to mark 
the contradiction of the present measure | 
to the Address, and to every other mea- 
sure to which he had given his consent: 
declared that he could never accede to 
any concessions whatever, which he under- 
stood this to be, until the Americans did, 
in direct terms, acknowledge the absolute 
supremacy of this country; much less 
could he consent to such concessions, 
while they were in arms against it. 

Sir Gubert Elliot. The debate has 
taken a different turn from any that I 
could have conceived; and gentlemen 
have taken up ideas so contrary to every 
thing contained in the motion, that I own 
I cannot but wish to explain it, as I under- 
stand it to be; not only as it stands in the 
present resolution, but as I conceive it to 
be a part of a measure already entered 
into. The Address to his Majesty, in 
consequence of our considering the pa- 
pers, contained, in the sense-in which I 
agreed to it, two correspondent lines of 
conduct. With force to repress those that 
were in rebellion, with the protection of 
this country to defend those who were act- 
ing under the authority of it, to establish 
tle government, and to enforce the laws 
of this country in the colonies, was one 
line of that conduct. You have addressed 
his Majesty to enforce all those measures 
that were necessary to carry this into ef- 
fect. Youhaveaugmented your forces both 
by sea and land, you have raised money 
for this purpose; you have proceeded to 
measures of restriction, and are in a way 
to proceed still further in that course; in 
the whole of which, nothing is looked to 
but the support and establishment of the 
supreme authority of this country. The 
other line, whose direction is concurrent 
and concomitant with this, has been the 
holding out a promised indulgence to thase 
who will do their duty towards this coun- © 
try. In an address, you can only state 
this in general and vague terms. You 
could not without taking it up as a parti- 
cular point of consideration, and as a par- 
ticular measure, express yourselves in an 
explicit and definitive manner to that point. 
While you are going on with the one part 
of this united measure, will you stop short 
in this, to which you have pledged both 
your honour and humanity? Sir, so far 
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from the measure now proposed being 
contradictory to, or inconsistent with the 
other, the plan on which you sat out, at 
the opening of this business, would be de- 
fective, would be unjust, 
While, therefore, you are maintaining the 
authority of this country, and that with 
measures of force, forget not your hu- 
manity and your policy. Each proposi- 
tion is to me but part of one measure; 
and, as part of a measure which I have 
aaaroved in the whole, I must give my 
consent to it. 

Colonel Barré. How this new scheme 
of letting the Americans tax themselves, 
ever came into the noble lord’s head, I 
cannot conceive. Whether it be the ge- 
nuine product of his own new wisdom and 
policy, or whether it arises from prodi- 
gious cunning; whether from advice 
of any new friends, or springs from the 
friendship of old enemies, is impossible to 
conceive. By what I can collect, it is not 
likely to gain him any new friends from 
this side the House; and I should have 
thought it was going to lose him several 
friends from that side, had not the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, risen to 
his aid. When that gentleman pleases to 
exert his eloquence, there is something so 
powerful, so persuading, so leading in it, 
that those who were in doubt, become im- 
mediately convinced. His opinion, when- 
ever explicitly given, becomes like a stan- 
dard, under which even troops which have 
turned their backs, may be rallied and 
brought again to their ranks; and, not- 
withstanding what we may have thought 
some few moments ago, we shall yet sce 
all the troops reconciled to the march 
they are to make. And I begin now to 
see, that whatever may be the various 
doubts, the opinions and speeches, on dif- 
ferent sides, when we come to a division, 
I believe the use of a standard in this 
House will be seen, in that there will be 
scarcely any difference in numbers of those 
who have hitherto divided on either side. 
But though the noble lord’s new motion 
will cause no new divisions amongst us 
here, yet it is founded on that wretched, 
low, shameful, abominable maxim which 
has predominated in every measure of our 
late minister, divide et impera. This is to 
divide the Americans ; this is to break 
* those associations, to dissolve that gene- 
rous union in which the Americans, as 
one man, stand in defence of their rights 
and liberties. If you are so weak as to 
imagine, from any thing which that sin- 
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cerely associated band of ministers can 
find in their own hearts, you can believe 
that the Americans are so foolish or so 
base to each other, you will be deceived. 
They are not such gudgcons as to be 
caught by such a foolish bait. But the 
noble lurd does not expect it will be ac- 
cepted ; it is meant only to propose some- 
thing specious, which he knows the Ame- 
ricans will refuse; and, therefore, offers to 
call down tenfold more vengeance on their 
devoted heads, rendered thus ten times 
more odious, by refusing such fair, such 
reasonable, such just, such wise, and such 
humane offers: but neither will this snare 
succeed. : 

Lord North. I agree, Sir, that it is 
very probable the propositions contained 
in this resolution may not be acceptable to 
the Americans in general: the resolution 
certainly does not go to all their claims ; 
it is however just, humane and wise; and 
those in America who are just, who are 
wise, and who are serious, will, I believe, 
think it well worthy their attention. . The 
gentleman has charged me with mean, 
low, and foolish policy, in grounding my 
measures on that maxim divide et impera. 
Is it foolish, is it mean, when a people, 
heated and misled by evil council:, are 
running into unlawful combinations, to hold 
out those terms which will sift the reason- 
able from the unreasonable; that will dis- 
tinguish those who act upon principle, 
from those who wish only to profit of the 
general confusion? If propositions that 
the conscientious and the prudent will ace 
cept, will at the same time recover them 
from under the influence and fascination 
of the wicked, I avow the using that prine 
ciple which will thus divide the good from 
the bad, and give support to the friends of 
‘Sec and good government. A right 

on. gentleman whio always speaks and 
acts like a man of honour, and when he 
differs from his friends does it like a man 
of honour, thinks that according to the 
sense in which he understood the Address, 
that the propositions now proposed by me, 
totally deviate and depart from it; I will 
beg leave to refer that gentleman to the 
explicit language which I held when I 
proposed the Address: was it not precisely 
almost literally the same as what I now 
propose? I can even refer to my very 
words as being the same. I will appeal to 
the House, as to the manner in which I 
explain the idea of the indulgence which 
the Address held out and promised ; and 
having held out and promised such in- 
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dulgence, if I had not followed it by some 
propositions which were open, explicit, 
und definitive, I might indeed have been 
charged with throwing out deceptions to 
entlemen here, and with laying a snare 
or our.fellow-subjects in America. What- 
ever may be the reception these propo- 
sitions shall meet with, I feel that I have 
done my duty fairly and consistently. 

Mr. Edmund Burke declared he came 
to the House this day, upon the report of a 
change of measures, with a full resolution 
of supporting any thing, which might lead 
in any way towards conciliation; but that 
he found the proposition altogether in- 
sidious in its nature, and therefore pur- 
posely rendered to the last degree obscure 
and perplexed in its language. Instead of 
being at all fitted to produce peace, it was 
calculated to increase the disorders and 
confusions in America; and, therefore, he 
never could consent toit. He readily ad- 
mitted, that the proposition was a contra- 
diction to every ene that parliament had 
declared ; a shameful prevarication in mi- 
nisters ; and a mean departure from every 
declaration they had made. He was how- 
ever willing to purchase peace by any hu- 
miliation of ministers, and, by what was of 
more moment, even by the humiliation of 
parliament. But the measure was mean 
indeed, yet not at all conciliatory. The 
mode of argument, on the side of adminis- 
tration, he said, was the most ridiculous 
that ever had been known in parliament. 
They attempted to prove to one side of 
the House, that the measure was a con- 
cession; and to the other, that it wasa 
strong assertion of authority—just on the 
silly principle of the Tea Act, which to 
Great Britain was to be a duty of supply, 
to the Americans a tax of regulation. He 
was equally surprised, he said, by another 
extraordinary phenomenon. Up to this 
day, during the whole course of the Ame- 
rican debates, the ministry had daily and 
hourly denied their having any sort of 
contest about an American revenue: that 
the whole was a dispute for obedience to 
trade laws, and to the general legislative 
authority. Now they turned short; and 
to console our manufacturers and animate 
our soldiers, they told them for the first 
time, ‘ the dispute is put on its true foot- 
ing, and the grand contest is, not for 
empty honour, but substantial revenue.”’ 
But manufacturers and soldiers, said he, 
will not be so consvled or so animated; 
because the revenue is as much an empty 
phantom, as the honour; and the whole 
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scheme of the resolution is oppressive, ab- 
surd, impracticable, and what, indeed, the 
ministers confess the Americans will not 
accept; nay, what they own America has 
already rejected. It is oppressive; be- 
cause It was never the complaint of the 
Americans that the mode of taxation was 
not left tothemselves; but that neither the 
amount and quantum of the grant, nor the 
application, was in their free choice. 

his was their complaint, and their com- 
plaint was just. What else is it to be 
taxed by act of parliament in which they 
are not represented, but for parliament to 
settle the proportion of the payment, and 
the application of the money ? This is the 
purport of the present resolution. If an 
act of parliament compelled the city of 
Amsterdam, to raise an hundred thousand 
pounds, is not Amsterdam as effectually 
taxed without its consent, as if duties to 
that amount were laid upon that city? To 
leave them the mode may be of some ease 
as to the collection; but it is nothing to 
the freedom of granting ; in which the co- 
lonies are so far from being relieved by. 
this resolution, that their condition is to 
be ten times worse than ever. I contend, 
that it is a far more oppressive mode of 
taxing than that hitherto used: for here 
no determinate demand is made. The co- 
lonies are to be held in durance by troops, 
fleets, and armies, until, singly and sepa- 
rately, they shall do—what ?—Until “en 
shall offer to contribute to a service whi 
they cannot know, in a proportion which 
they cannot guess, on a standard which 
they are so far from being able to ascer- 
tain, that parliament which is to hold it, 
has not ventured to hint what it is they 
expect. They are to be held prisoners of 
war, unless they consent to a ransom, by 
bidding at an auction against each other 
and against themselves, until the King and 
parliament shall strike down ‘the hammer, 
and say “ enough.” 

This species of auction, to be terminated, 
not at the discretion of the bidder, but at 
the will of the sovereign power, is a kind 
of absurd yeannys which I challenge the 
ministers to produce any example of, in 
the practice of this or of any other nation. 
The conduct the most like this method of 
setting the colony assemblies at guessing 
what contribution may be most agreeable 
to us in some future time, was the tyranny 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who having forgot a 
dream, ordered the assemblies of his wise 
men, on pain of death, not only to inter- 
pret his dream, but to tell him what his 
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dream was. To set the impracticability 
and absurdity of this scheme in the stronger 
light, I ask, in case an assembly makes an 
offer which should not be thought suffi- 
cient by parliament, is not the business to 
go back again to America? and so on 
backwards and forwards as often as the 
offer is displeasing to parliament? and, 
thus, instead of obtaining peace by this 
proposition, all our distractions will be en- 
creased tenfold, and continue for ever. It 
is said, indeed, by the minister, that this 
scheme will disunite the colonies. Tricks 
in government have sometimes been suc- 
cessful ; but never, when they are known, 
avowed, and hackneyed. The Boston 
Port Bill was a declared cheat, and accord- 
ingly far from succeeding ; it was the very 
first thing that united all the colonies 
against us, from Nova Scotia to Georgia. 
he idea of deducting the value of goods 
supposed to be taken by the colonists, be- 
cause we sold cheap, at a time when we 
did not suffer the colonies to make a trial, 
and by such arithmetic to deduce the pro- 
priety of their paying in nearly an equal 
Proportion with the people of England, 
was of a piece with the rest of the policy 
and the argument of this profound project. 
I strongly protest against any scheme, 
which shall begin by any mode of extorting 
revenue. Every benefit, natural or poli- 
tical, must be had in the order of things, 
and in its proper season. Revenue from 
a free people must be the consequence of 
, peace, not the condition on which it is to 
be obtained. If we attempt to invert this 
order, we shall have neither peace nor re- 
venue. If we are resoived to eat our 
grapes crude and sour, instead of obtain- 
ing nourishment from them, we shall not 
only set an edge on our own teeth, but on 
those of our posterity for ever. I am 
therefore for the reconsideration of the 
Resolution until it can be brought to some 
agreement with common sense. 
Mr. Dunning assured the House that he 
had been much alarmed for the noble lord 
North) in the course of the day, for 
though the noble lord had been actually 
five times on his legs, yet all his eloquence 
seemed thrown away, and his authority on 
the point of losing its weight. Young 
members and old, nay even the known 
phalanx of ministerial supporters, seemed 
to totter, and it appeared to him, as if it 
was going to be, “to your tents, O Israel ;”’ 
but in the moment of the noble lord’s dis- 
tress, when all his own eloquence, all his 
" acknowledged authority seemed lost, a 
(VOL. XVIIL } 
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oe of great abilities arose, (sir G. 
Hiot) but he was too wise to waste his 
eloquence, he did not attempt to argue, 
but with great good sense, he warned the 
party not to divide among themselves. I 
saw, said Mr. Dunning, the instantaneous 
good effect of this wholesome admonition ; 
no wit, no argument could have had half 
the effect ; it operated like a charm ; and 
though I do not see well, I could discern 
from various faces, that the minister was 
safe, and was rescued from the disgrace I 
had begun to apprehend for him, of being 
ina minority. He then shewed that the 
new proposition was, indeed, scandalously 
contradictory to all the professions of the 
minister, and therefore justified the oppo- 
sition of the minister’s old friend ; but for 
his part, he opposed it, not as being conci- 
liatory, which he wished it was, but as 
being futile and treacherous. . 

The Committee divided: for the Reso- 
lution, 274 ; against it 88. 


Feb. 27. The said Resolution being 
reported to the House, lord North moved, 
that the House do agree with the Com- 
mittee therein. 

Mr. Scott, after condemning the whole 
system of colony administration for some 
years back, said, that in such a state of 
confusion, uncertainty, and political ver- 
satility, he was for agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, as a basis to erect something on here- 
after, which might be the means of pro- 
ducing a permanent and comprehensive 
plan of reconciliation. 

Mr. Acland. 1 hope the House will 
pardon me, if I beg their attention a few 
moments, and but for a few moments; for 
I should make a very ill return to the fa- 
vourable indulgence shewn me ona former 
day, if I presumed to trouble it long on 
this. Uninformed, unacquainted, unex- 
pecting a proposition of so extraordinary 
a nature, as that luid before us by the 
noble lord on that day, I felt myself forced 
from a seat of silence, which perhaps would 
then have, and might still better become 
me; but which I should have thought, 
under such circumstances, it would have 
been shameful to have continued. After 
having maturely considered the resolution, 
whether on the principles of accommoda- 
tion with American demands, ‘or of en- 
forcing the authority of this country, I 
think it nugatory and humiliating. Does 
the noble Jord really think, that a people 
who deny all right of taxation will be sa- 
tisfied with having the mode of taxation 
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Jeft to them? Does he not think the Ame- 
ricans will feel themselves as eftectually 
put under contribution as any town or 
country ever yet was, in any state of open 
war?) Will he presume to call that an 
amicable plan, which asks for contribution 
at the mouth of your cannon and point of 
your bayonets! Sir, by holding out these 
terms of accommodation, ridiculous in 
themsclves, and nugatory in thcir effect, 
by making the first offer to treat-with those 
mea you have just declared rebels, you will 
lower the dignity of tiis country ; you will 
bring your government into contempt, 
and, by the insult of the offer, irritate, not 
appease that spirit which you are now 
about publicly +o declare to the whole 
world you tremble to encounter. This, 
Sir, Iam confident, is the ight the Ame- 
ricans will see it in; and these are the 
principles on which they are expected to 
accommodate. 

Before | give my assent to any measure, 
T ought to inform myself what is meant to 
be founded on that measure, and what 
consequences are meant to be drawn from 
it; for, by these means alone I can judze 
of the propriety or impropricty of the 
measure. Ido not doubt, therefore, that 
the noble lord will answer me with as much 
candour, as I shall ask with diffdence. 
Now the words T would wish to draw the 
attention of the louse to are these “ Ac- 
cording to the condition, circnmstances, 
and situation of such province fur contri- 
buting their pronortion—shall be ap- 
proved.” — Sir, the questions I would ask 
are, Is this proportion to be annually 
offered by the colonies, and annually re- 
fused or accepted by parliament? Or is it 
in the first instance to be settled for a cer- 
tain period of years, or is it to be settled 
for ever? ‘These questions demand a se- 
rious answer: in the first case, you per- 
petuate the seeds of discord, and lay the 
foundation of a dispute that can never end, 
but in a total convulsion of the British em- 
pire. In the second, adopting a tempo- 
rary expedient, you withdraw your own 
shoulders from a burthen you have no re- 
solution to bear, leaving the great point 
in dispute as unsettled as you found it, 
leaving it to arise at that fixed period, 
whenever that period shall arrive, to be 
the cause of new cuarrels, and fresh blood- 
shud. If you settle it for ever, do con- 
siler what a miscrable bargain you are 
contending for. The Americans are sup- 
posed to double in twenty years; it is but 
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and opulence will increase in proportion ; 
that, therefore, what would be a reasonable 
proportion now, will, in a few years, be- 
come, comparatively with their increased 
wealth, a miserable pittance. 

I must here take notice of an argument 
the noble lord has enforced more than 
once, with great weight: it is, that these 
terms are such as should be offered, after 
the most complete victory. For the sake 
of the argument, IT will agree with the 
noble lord, and therefere conclude, that 
they are improper to offer betore the vie- 
tory. That, Sir, which is generosity, 
which is magnanimity after victory, is 
timidity and foul disgrace before it. 
There may be situations, in which states 
may be found, where they cannot, without 
certain ruin, acquiesce even in just claims ; 
there are situations too, in whieh states 
may grant more than ts asked, and give 
more than is desired, with honour, security, 
and advantage. ‘Lhe first of these situa- 
tions precede great commotions; the se- 
cond succeed complete victory. I re- 
member, Sir, the Romans, in a war they. 
had with the Italian states, granted them 
when conquered, those privileges which, - 
with a firmness pecaliar to their nation, 
with a firmness that led them to universal 
empire, they haughtily refused them before 
their contest. 

I will not take upof me to say what 
confidence the people reposed in adminis- 
tration before, but I will take upon me to 
say, that whatever it might be, it Is now 
rntirely done away ; they no longer expect 
to find firmness, resolution and unannnity 
in the councils of the King’s servants ; 
they have seen them weak, irresolute, dis- 
unanimous. For the reception these pro- 
positions met with within these wills, I 
will appeal to the uneauivecal effects they 
had at their first opening, on the members 
of this House. I will recall to the noble 
lord’s memory, the feelings he must have 
had, during those awful moments In which 
the common sense of the House stood 
amazed at the propositions that were held 
out to her, when uncertainty, surprize, 
distraction, were seated on every counte- 
nance, when the doctrine held out to us, 
was so new and unheard of, so contrary 
to every principle we had been thought to 
adopt, that no man could guess at the opi- 
nion of his neighbour, when those, who 
had relied on that firmness, which the 
noble lord had so often and so publicly 
pledged, turned pale with shame and dis- 


reasonable to suppose, that their wealth | appointment, when within the space of a 
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few awful moments, the dignity of go- 
vernment and the honour of this country, 
were given up for ever. That this was 
the immediate effect, I believe every gen- 
theman who hears me and was present on 
that very extraordinary day must admit. 
I have expressed myself warmly, I felt 
and do stil] teel my disappointment warmly; 
estimated the noble lurd’s public wisdom, 
prudence, and above all his political reso- 
lution, atas high arate as I honoured, 
and do still honour, those private virtues 
which adorn Jits character, and which 
shine ilustriously pure amidst a licentious | 
and a dissipated age. | 
‘IT will address a few words to the ho- | 
nourable lord, and have done; ,I will tell: 
him that decision and resolution, even 
when employed to butindifferent purposes, | 
render their possessor respectable; I will : 
speak with tenderness, I will not tell the | 
noble lord what effect, even with the best 
intentions, the contrary qualities will have. 
I will conclude with telling the noble lord, 
that if he adopts a decided line of conduct, 
he will have decided friends, and he may | 
still stand on firm ground; but that if he 
continues to waver between both, he will 
fall to the ground unsupported by either. | 

Mr. Lemple Luttrell, Sir, upon a tor- | 
mer occasion I presumed to state a few of 
my sentiments to the House, relative to ' 
the war impending over the Americans, | 
because I was sure I could not answer it | 
to my own feclings, [ thought I could not 
answer it to my country, had I neglected | 
at the very earliest moment that might 
offer, to declare my utter abhorrence of | 
those unconstitutional, arbitrary, and dia- 
bolical projects, devised by his Mejesty’s- 
ministers for the destruction of that une’ 
happy people. I flatter myself’ a certain | 
Ulustrious character may soon be lett out | 
of this opprobrious list of projectors; there , 
seems to be adivine gleam of radiance 
coming round his temples: and I foresce 
almost, if not altogether, as marvellous 
a conversion into the right pach, as that 
which happened in days of yore to the 
great persecutor of the Christian followers 
on the plains of Damascus. 

To what black storm in the political fir- 
mament we are indebted for this sudden 
change, I, Sir, move in too contracted a 
sphere to discover; but the noble lord 
will allow me to tender him my hearty 
congratulations, that he is at length awa- 
kening to that clemency, and to that jus- 
tice, which will best agree with the innate 
temper of his heart. ‘There is a long line 
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of statesmen seated in firm array not far 
from your chair, who have, ever since the 
birth of this parliament, uniformly shrunk 
(and Iam sure their consciences always 
must shrink, whatsgever their politics or 
their eloquence may do) from the preat 
American question; they have wished to 
defer to the latest hour possible, all dis- 
cussion of this critical topic, in hopes, as 
they term it, to learn what is actually 
doing on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Sir, I can inform them; there rises nota 
sun in that hemisphere, but sets to such 
additional grievances and outcries, as the 
most soothing future concessions, the most 
exemplary future sacrifices on your part, 
will searce be able to atone for. 

However grating to the ears of some 
individuals the subject may be, [I shall 
take the liberty, with the indulgence of 
the House, to affirm, that these measures 
of compelling the Americans by force of 
arms to acknowledge the paramount and 
unlimited authority of purliansent, in the 
taxation of their property, a property 
created by their faculties, and by their 
industry, are not just, not politic, not prace 
ticable, but a traitorous infringement on 
the constitution of the colonics, which 
rests updn the same fundamental princie 
ples that uphold the property and uphold 
the franchises of every native of this island. 

Sir, I ever will contend, that the united 
parliaments of England and Scotlind can- 
not legally impose a tax on the subjects 
in any other part of the British dominions, 
without the consent of such = subjects, 
either by themselves in person, or by their 
representatives, Let the chimpions of 
despotisin avail themselves of all their 
knowledge and sophistry, I will venture to 
maintain this proposition, not arrogantly 
presuming on my talents or skill to ma- 
niuge it, but on its own clear intrinsic 
merits, and the conviction that to every 
dispassionate mind must naturally result 
from its investigation. “The coercion pro- 
posed militates against the privileges of 
all emigrants of their description, from the 
time of the patriarchal disjunctions to this 
day ; emigrants who carried with them (as 
their penates) certain inherent rights na- 
tural to mankind, immutable and unalien- 
able; confirmed to them for an heritage, 
by that blessed constitution of Saxon con- 
texture under which they were born. 


‘Laws established ou first necessity and im- 


potenee between them and the prescnte 
state, either by express or tacit assent, 
were not of an universal, indefinite obliga- 
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tion, they were of a fiduciary nature, 
adapted to the comparative state of the 
contracting parties, for the purpose of 
temporary expedience, and must of course 
‘vary conformably to such other relative 
alterations as lapse of time and the vicis- 
situde of human affairs may effect. Acts 
of parliaments, or other diplomatic titles, 
may be produced to shew a formal, and 
perhaps uncontested assumption of power 
at some given period of time, but will not 


countervail the primeval and indefeasible | 
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mentary edicts, and of which no form of 
government whatever can deprive them. 
Laws not founded on constitutional jus- 
tice, are in themselves null and void ; nor 
are the makers of them legislators, but 
usurpers. A very wise and learned writer, 
judge Blackstone, has in his Commentaries 
the following passage: ‘ If the sovereign 
power advance with gigantic strides and 
threaten desolation to a state, mankind 
will not be reasoned out of the feelings of 
humanity, nor will sacrifice their liberty 


rights of mankind, whenever such rights | by a scrupulous adherence to those poli- 
shall be asserted by a clear major part of | tical maxims, which were originally esta- 


the community. On this ground, and this 
ground only, rests our spiritual reform 
under Harry the 8th, and that most glo- 
rious of all civil revolutions—the Revolu- 


blished to preserve that liberty.” 

If the powers and pretensions of a few 
adventurers and fugitives, occupying about 
two centuries ago a small corner of a 


tion by which James 2 lost the throne | graceless desart, and possessed of none 
of these realms. Those gentlemen who! of the good things of this life, are to as- 
plead for the omnipotence of parliaments, | certain the powers and pretensions of 
and the infullibility of their codes, should : three millions of people, spread over a 
advert to the many absurd, contradictory | Jand flowing with milk and honey, and a 
positions and doctrines laid down during , thousand leagues in circumference, they 
the contention of the several pretenders of | may, with the same justice and propriety, 
the Plantagenet line, and afterwards of | be brought two centuries hence to ascer- 
the heiresses of the House of Tudor. tain the rights and pretensions of 30 mil- 
In fact, Sir, your statutes of those days | lions, when the inhabitants of this diminu- 
borrowed too frequently their maxims and | tive isle shall scarce reach a fourth part of 
complexion from whatsoever brow might | that number: neither can I own such dis- 
happen to be encircled with the regal | parity in the calculation of increase to be 
diadem. In the reign of Richard 2, a ; at all exaggerated, if we consider the va- 
law passed to transfer the power of both | rious drains from this country, and the 
Houses of Parliament to twelve barons. | daily influx of persons of both sexes at the 
By an act under one of the Henries, the | very meridian of life into these inviting 
King’s proclamation, with the consent of | regions; besides, new settlers usually re- 
his privy-council, was thenceforward to | strict themselves to hunting and agricul- 
carry with it the force and efficacy of a | ture, to toils which afford vigour to the 
Jaw of the land. And we all know that ; body, and enterprise tothe mind. The 
the parliament of 1641 voted itself per- | live on plain, wholesome diet; their pro- 
petual, never to be dissolved nor pro- | geny is frealthful, and of boundless in-— 


rogued but by its own consent; and the 
Act read by an honourable member to the 
committee on the present Resolution, and 
which he treated with so much deference, 
because it declared the people of the Mas- 
sachuset’s Bay in a state of revolt, was 
passed by this immaculate parliament. 
Now, Sir, let us suppose (what in these 
our uncorrupt davs there can be no rea- 
son to apprehend) that a statute should 
be procured by some future minister and 
minion of the sovereign, vesting the whole 
legislative as well as executive power in 
the crown, tatally to abolish both Houses 


‘crease; whereas in nations that have 
reached their full zenith of luxury, the 
mass of the people are occupied at seden- 
tary arts and manufactures, drawing in, 
from morn to eve, an impure, contined 
atmosphere, or brooding over unwhole- 
some furnaces: hence the vital stamina 
are hurt, the appetites soon appaled, the 
spirits easily depressed ; they become en- 

| feebled ere the sand of their mortal glass 

| be half run out; their offspring is sapless 
and emasculate. 

America has been loudly charged with 
ingratitude towards the parent country, 


of Parliament; would such statute be | from whom she received protection during 


valid and binding on the subject through- 
out Great Britain and America? All per- 
sons have natural rights—a free people 
have lezal rights, independent of parlia- 


the late conflict of war. ’Tis not quite 
clear how far the balance of that account 
is in her disfavour: however, she cannot 
be so ignorant of the real springs of war 
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or peace, as to persuade herself that your 
numerous embattled legions, under tri- 
umphant fleets sent to her coasts, were 
supplied purely from motives of parental 
affection, or sympathetic benevolence. 
Had, Sir, that vast territory been planted 
with Portuguese scions, instead of those 
from your own stock, ponderating as the 
political scales of Europe then were, 
would you not have afforded to a people, 
in their natural and moral character as far 
from unison with yourselves as discord is 
from harmony, an equal supply of men 
and treasure? Remember, Sir, ycur 
prowess at the eve of that same war, near 
the banks of the Tagus. 

The love or enmity of one people to 
another, cannot be estimated by their oc- 
casional alliances, compacts, or guarantees, 
as a body politic. It is but a century ago 
that our English brigades served with un- 
paralleled ardour in the army of that arch- 
enemy to civil and relizious liberty, Lewis 
14 of France; the execrated revocator of 
the edict of Nantz; the aspirer to uni- 
versal despotism. Weserved, Sir, against 
a people, whose tolerance and charity of 
religion, whose whole system and freedom 
of government we at that very time held 
in emulative veneration ; a people whose 
assistance we supplicated and obtained, 
scarce 20 years after, to deliver us from 
monarchical tyranny. 

Such coercion was highlv impolitic, be- 
cause it is from the prosperity, peace, and 
contentment of her colonies, that re- 
sources of wealth and laurels of honour 
are won to a mother country. History 
teaches us, that populousness and afHuence 
are the product of that clime alone, where 
the people may reap in securitv a full 
harvest of their labour; where ,they have 
afHuence in their leaders and governors ; 
where no exactions are inflicted by an 
alien hand; where the municipal, if not 
the imperial jurisdiction, together with 
the power of levying taxes, are vested in 
substitutes of their own tree choice or ap- 
probation. 

That saying of a despot, ** Oderint dum 
metuant,’’ may be applicable to the swar- 
thy sons of the opposite division of the 
globe; but, Sir, it will never accord with 
the sentiments of our brethren in America. 
Threats and violence used against hearts 
of the same sturdy temper with your own, 
must induce the most calamitous events 
to both parties. There will be seede of 
equal courage and perseverance found in 


the one battle as in the other, with this 
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difference at the onset, that the arm of 
the aggrieved is usually braced to bolder, 
more decisive efforts of rage and despair, 
than that of the aggressor: “* Aquile non 
generant columbus.” Let us, Sir, rather 
rejoice that our breed has not degene- 
rated; that these colonists have a sense 
of rational freedom, becoming the sons of 
such high-mettled progenitors. 11] would 
it answer your purpose to bring their 
bodies under a short-lived subjection, and 
to leave impressed upon their minds an 
unabated rancour and aptncess for revolt. 
Revenge is an unchristian passion; yet 
how rarely do we find the human soul ~ 
possessed of a sublimer heroism, without 
this alloy. 

Neither, Sir, am I altogether unac- 
quainted with the people of whom I am 
now speaking. Curiosity once led me to 
travel many hundreds of miles along their 
flourishing and hospitable provinces. I 
found in most of them the Spartan tem- 
perance, in many the urbanity of Athens ; 
and, notwithstanding the base and ground- 
less imputations on their spirit, which the 
cankered tongue of prejudice and slander 
has with so Jicentious a virulence here 
poured forth against them, they will, Lam 
confident, if set to the proof, evince the 
Roman magnanimity, ere Rome tell under 
sceptered usurpation. But, Sir, if a fo- 
reign enemy should appear at your gates 
and you need their assistance, will there 
then be found among them many a Cori = 
lanus? He stands single as the prodigy of 
forgiveness, in the annals of a people 
whose attachment to their native land was 
carried to the utmost height of enthu- 
siasm. How soon that foreign enemy 
may appear at your gates, I know not. 
According to the horological predictions 
of a most enlightened state soothsayer, 
we have about seven vears more of pre- 
found tranquillity with the House of 
Bourbon to trust to; but, from the symp- 
toms of our domestic distraction, and the 
improved state of the government and 
finances of our neighbours, I should judge 
it prudent to be somewhat better provided 
than we are at present for an early rup- 
ture; not entirely to dismantle our ports 
and our coasts of soldiers and seamen, 
sent to immolate the martyrs to liberty of 
their own flesh and blood, on the distant 
continent of America. 

It has been made evi‘ent to you, that a 
defection of the northern colonies will 
soon bring on the complete rin of your 
West India settlements, which cannot 
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elsewhere affordably provide themselves racy and carnage of York and Lancaster, 
with cattle, lumber, and divers other arti- | will here be joined to all the elementary 


cles requisite for the support of a planta- 
tion. , , : 
Let us turn our eyes to the inland trad- 


i 
’ 


ing towns here at home; those large iron | 


founderics which used to supply the an- 
chors of commerce and implements tor 
husbandry aad the ingentous arts, are now 
set at work in moulding the sword and 
‘the bayonet to enslave America. From 
the former commissions there accrued 
constant returns of profit, and numberless 
comiorts; from the latter, what can be 
expected but poverty, dejection, and 
mourning! Peace with America will make 
your thousands of manufacturers aad arti- 
sans a thriving, obedient people; war with 
America will make them idle, profligate, 
and tumultuary. In snort, the first open 
hostilities committed by your troops on 


that continent, will realize to the race of 


man, from one extremily of the earth to 
the other, more fatal evils than were even 
contained in the fabled box of Pandora. 
It is well known, through .melancholy 
observation, drawn from the fate of the 
Assyrian, Persian, and Roman empires, 
that national societies, as well as the indi- 
vidual mortals of whom those societies are 
composed, have their non-age, their adult 
vigour, and their decline. Whatsocver 
share of indulgence and independency 
Great Britain shall, in this her florid and 
athletic stage, generously bestow on her 
rising colonics, they will, no doubt, amply 
repay to her in some future generation, 
when she is verging towards that aweful 
goal which must close her race of glory. 
The military coercion of America will 
be impracticable. What has been the fate 
of your famous Bills passed in the last 
session of the deceased parliament? I 
mean, Sir, the Boston Port Bill, and the 
Bill for altering the charter of Massachu- 
set’s Bay. America, as an earnest of her 
triumph over the future labours for which 
envy and malice may reserve her, his, 
hike another Hercules in the cradle, al- 
ready grappled with those two serpents 
sent for her destruction. Neither shall 
we be long able to sustain the unhallowed 
war at so remote a distance ;—unexplored 
desarts, wocd-land ambuscades, latitudes 
to which few of our soldiery have been 
seasoned ;—the southern provinces scarce 
to be endured in the summer months, the 
northern provinces not approachable in 
the winter season ;—shipwrecks, pesti- 
Jence, famine. ‘The unrelenting invete- 
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hardships and maladies of a bigot crusade. 
Shall not such dreadful seras in our earlier 
chronicle, serve us tor beacons at this pe- 
rilous crisis? Those rash expeditions, in- 
deed, undertaken by a few martial zealots 
on misconceived piety, began to decline 
at the death of the hot-brained, savaze- 
hearted king, under whom they were first 
enterprized; and the sluices of kindred 
blood, which had long inundated the land 
in the red and white roses, were at length 
happily put a stop to, by a single matri- 
monial contract. Now, Sir, who can look 
forward to a probable epoch in the red 
volume of time, when the sword drawn in 
this quarrel shall be sheathed in peace! 
I can see no end, till slaughter, proscrip- 
tion, extirpation, shall totally have annihi- 
lated either one or the other people. 

Far be it from me to anticipate by con- 
jecture to either country so dreadtul a 
sentence; but, Sir, without a gift of pre- 
ternatural foresigit, 1 may remark, that 
there are features in the aspect of infant 
America, which denote at maturer years 
a most colossal force. The Helvetic and 
Flemish confederacies have demonstrated 
what extraordinary obstacles a small band 
of insurgents may surmount in the cause 
of liberty. ‘The Helvetic contederacy 
consisted of a few straggling peasants, 
bannered against a mighty prince; yet 
firmness and desperation supplied that 
energy, which the best disciplined num- 
bers could not resist. The tragic scenes 
of Numantia, and of Saguntum, shew to 
how dire a catastrophe a spirited people 
will devote themselves, sooner than submit 
to an unjust dominion. It appears from 
one of the American letters of a late date 
brought to your table, that the inhabitants 
of Boston were inclined to copy in part 
these dire examples; that they meditated 
to abandon the town with their wives and 
families, and the reducing it to ashes. 
Did not we ourselves give a very striking 
proof at the commencement of the twelfth 
century, to what an incendiary height ‘the 
flame of vengeance might reach, when 
we invited over, and received into the. 
very center of this island, a whole army of 
Frenchmen to aid us against a tyrant mo- 
narch and his iniquitous counsellors? We 
owe perhaps that sacred palladium of our 
liberty, Magna -Charta, as rauch to 8 
dauphin of France, as to a king of Eng- 
land. 

The Americans allege, that what they 
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now contend for is that reasonable portion 
of liberty with which they were chartered 
as their birthright, not by any earthly po- 
tentate, but by the King of kings, “ to 
make their lives happy, in the possession 
of which liberty they do now hourly in- 
voke that King of kings, or to make their 
death glorious in its just defence.” 

What ts the aim and scope of the reso- 
lution before you? To lure some of the 


° 
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where they are not maintainable on prin- 
ciples of justice, of sound policy, or the 
constitution of the land. If you persist 
in pride and error, what will be the con- 
sequence? Intestine enmities will be en- 
creased—devastation and havock must en- 
sue. When questions of such weight and 
magnitude as these now in agitation, con- 
cerning America, shall come before you, 
every memnber ought to reflect, that the 


less refractery provinces of America, to: fate of a whole nation may possibly de- 


dissociate from, and betray their {fcllow- | pend on his single vote. 


sufferers; to join in raising a contribution 
throughout one half of the colonies, to 


support your armaments and outrages | is in fact an assassin. 


against the other half, with a view to an- 
nihilate trade, cut off every natural chan- 
nel of livelihood and subsistence, and 
butcher the disobedient; and how: are 
these seceders to be recompensed for such 
signal perfidy 2? Why, by a temporary ex- 
ercise of certain empty forms and modes 
of taxation, confirming at the same time a 
right in the crown and parliament of 
Great- Britain, to fix the gross amount of 
- all continental subsidies whatsoever; that 
is, in fact, they are to be still subject toa 
ministerial majority in this House, which 
may levy imposts on them, not by any 
fair scale of proportion to the burthen laid 
on the mother country, but the demand 
may perhaps be carried beyond their abi- 
lities, or they may be liable to the dis- 
charge of an immense national debt. By 
way of earnest, however, avainst the nu- 
merous abuses in future to which this cu- 
rivus plan -lics open, they shall instantly 
repose entire faith and confidence in the 
present set of the King’s ministers at 
Westminster, so remarkable for consis- 
tency, Ienity, and wisdom. 

The noble lord puts me in mind of king 
Arthur. in our modern dramatic mask, 
where that first of the British worthies 
stands bulancing between Grimbald and 
Philadel. [le has just caught a glympse 
of the cloven foot of the infernal fiend by 
whose dazzling snares and incantations he 
has been thus long fascinated, and is turn- 
ing to the fuir, heavenly spirit, who would 
guide him into the ways of happiness and 
honour. Let him not stop short, but 
pursue the only track that can save his 
coupe Patna save himself from per- 

tion. 


W nosoever gives 
the power of oppression, is in fact a ty- 
rant—whosocver gives the power of murder, 
I am against this 
resolution, because I think, that so far 
from extinguishing the flame, it will only 
throw oil upon it to aggravate its fury ; 
and, however conciliatory it may seem at 
first sight, when it comes to be analyzed 
on the other side of the water, it cannot 
possibly have any other construction put 
upon it, than that of adding insult to 
injury. 

Sir P. J. Clerke said he should not be 
surprised, such was the fluctuating state 
of our counsels, to see another resolution 
proposed ina few days, totally contradict- 
ing the present, and those persons who 
are most zealous in support of this resolu- 
tion, equally warm in support of the next. 

Mr. Hartley. Tam called upon on this 
occasion particularly as I made a concilia- 
tory proposition on this subject of the 
American disputes to the House before 
Christmas, which I shall, at a proper time, 
offer to the House as a regular motion. 
The proposition alluded to, was to make a 
free requisition to the colonies for a supply 
towards the expence of defending, pro- 
tecting, and securing the colonies. The 
present motion is not free but compulsory ; 
it is attended with menaces and threats, 
therefore not a lenient or conciliatory 
measure, but only thrown out as such for 
a pretext. ‘To say, Give me as much 
money as I wish, till I say enough, or I 
will take it from you, and then to call such 
a proposition conciliatory for peace, is in- 
sult added to eppression. The proposition 
which I-made before Christmas, was, what 
it appeared, a free requisition. A requi- 
sition by a secretary of state is an ancient, 
legal, approved, constitutional way. It 
states the case, represents the services ne- 


I should be as strenuous an advocate ; cessary to be done, and requires the free 


for the just authority of parliament as | aid of the subject for those necessary ser- 
any man; but I think we ought candidly | vices, leaving, as a constitutional ccntroul, 
and effectually to relinquish all vain pre- | to the subject whose money is required, 
tences to supreme sovereignty, in cases! the judgment upon the necessity of the 
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services stated, and the right of appro- 
priating the money so granted. How to- 
tally different from this proposition is that 
before us now, which says neither more 
nor less than this; Give me what I ask, 
leaving likewise the quantity to my dis- 
cretion, or I will take it by force. Besides, 
this proposition is a direct breach of faith 
towards America, who have been assured 
by a circular letter from the secretary of 
state, that his Majesty’s ministers never 
meant, nor ever would entertain the 
thought of raising a revenue in America by 
taxing. This proposition before us is a 
direct breach of the public faith so pledged 
to America, by a circular letter from a 
secretary of state, in which his Majesty’s 
royal word was particularly plighted. The 
noble lord’s proposition, who was upon 
the same bench when the above mentioned 
circular letter was written, is that we will 
forbear to tax just so long as they will 

ive us a revenue to our content. What 
is this if it be not extorting a revenue by 
threats of taxing? The only concession 
contained in this proposition is, that it gives 
up at once the mode of our proceedings 
with America for these last ten years, as 
it confesses that it would be proper to 
proceed in the way of requisitions. This 
proposition pretends to condemn the ex- 
ercise of taxation before you have made a 
requisition at least, and have met witha 
refusal, though by uniting them in the 
" game proposition, it destroys the very na- 
ture of the requisition by making it com- 
pulsory.—Let us enquire now whether 
ever North America did refuse to contri- 
bute to the common defence upon requi- 
sition: so far from it-that they ever have 
contributed in case of necessity, even be- 
yond their abilities, as the records of 
thanks to them, and retribution for the ex- 
cess of the zeal and fidelity, which stand 
annually upon your Journals during the 
late war, do fully and incontestibly prove. 
Throughout the whole course of this con- 
test since the war, they have over and 
over offered to contribute to the necessary 
supply when called upon in a constitu- 
tional way. I have extracted proofs of 
these from addresses, petitions, &c. for the 
whole period of the last ten years. Their 
petitions you have thrown out of your 
doors, their repeated addresses, remon- 
strances, letters and memorials you have 
treated with contempt. I have now in 
my hand a score of proofs that they have 
offered to pay upon requisition according 
to the utmost of their abilities, if those re- 
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quisitions were made in a legal and consti- 
tutional way. I have collected offers of 
this kind, and I have got them from, I 
think, almost every colony. I can shew 
them repeatedly from Massachuset’s Bay, 
from New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Carolina, and these 
repeated from time to time during the 
whole of this contest. I have them in my 
hand, and will beg to read them to the 
House. [Reads them.] And to con- 
clude thewhole, North America assembled 
at the continental congress pledge them- 
selves, ‘* that whenever the exigencies of 
the state shall require a supply, they will 
as they have always heretofore done, con- 
tribute their full proportion of men and 
money.” The terms in which all these 
offers are expressed, are clear, uniform 
and explicit. All that they require, is 
that they may stand upon the footing of 
freemen and free British subjects, and 
giving and granting their own money ; for 
these reasons I object to the motion before 
us, and shall, with the permission of the 
House, endeavour to put the proposition 
upon its proper grounds by another motion 
on some future day. 

Mr. Thomas Powys wanted to know the 
sum each colony was to raise, the manner 
it was to be appropriated, and whether it 
was to be granted annually, or for a de- 
finite number of years. 

Lord North was for preserving the 
right of parliament to tax the colonies; 
but for transferring the exercise of that 
right to the colony assemblies. He was 
for leaving the colonies at liberty to con- 
tribute voluntarily to the alleviating the 
public burdens; and for reserving to par- 
liament, a right of rejecting or increasing - 
those voluntary aids at pleasure. Among 
other things, he said, if the colonies reject 
just conditions, they must be reduced to 
unconditional obedience; that such of the 
colonies as did not comply with the Reso- 
lution, wouldhave the Actsrigidly enforced 
against them; that he did not nor could, 
at present, pretend to specify the exact 
sum they ought to raise, as it would pro- 
bably fluctuate by bearing a certain pro- 
portion to the sums raised in Great Bri- 
tain; and that whatever propositions they 
might make, would be received in a legal 
way from an assembly lawfully and pro- 
perly constituted, in order to be laid be- 
fore parliament for their final approbation. 
In answer to the hon, gentleman, who 
asked whether the grant was to be an an- 
nual one, or for aterm of years, he re- 
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ea he could not tell; but for his part 

e should wish it to be the latter, other- 
wise it would return to interrupt the pub- 
lic business every session, and consequent- 
ly, be a perpetual subject of discussion 
and disagreement. 

Mr. 7. Townshend said, that the House 
was at a loss even so much as to conjec- 
ture what were the intentions of adminis- 
tration, or what the present resolution 
ae at; that nothing hitherto offered 

y the noble lord had in the least degree 
operated towards the alteration of his sen- 
timents. He thought the resolution im- 
practicable, whether it meant to enforce 
obedience, or effect reconciliation. 
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give that indulgence to my situation, 
which I should have little claim to upon 
any other pretensions. | 
Sir, I think an explanation the more 
necessary, because both without doors and 
within, allusions and references are making 
continually to the sentiments of those who 
are to act in the military department—a 
very important, but very unenviable lot. 
In some of the licentious prints of the 
times there have not been wanting sug: 
gestions to the public, that a sanguinary 
minister had chosen the generals best fitted 
by their inclinations to carry havock and 
destruction through the continent of Ame- 
fica. Within these walls we have been 


Sir Richard Sutton said the objects to | treated very differently indeed: we have 
which the resolution was directed were | found an attention, a respect, a favour of 


apparent. 


opinion and of expression, that has im- 


ve 

Mr. Charles Turner cited some of the | printed upon my mind, and I am persuaded 
most objectionable parts of the American , equally upon the minds of mv colleagues, 
Bills of last session, and said, that they ‘a sincere satisfaction and a deep sense of 


were the most tyrannical and oppressive 
that were ever passed. 

Mr. Hans Stanley said, that some time 
before the late Address of both Houses to 
his Majesty, this proposal was talked of 
and approved, by several persons of very 
high rank in business. Instructions as to 
the sums to be raised, must undoubtedly 
be confined to people in confidence. He 
then proceeded to distinguish between the 
acts of a congress, and an assembly legally 
and constitutionally convened, and ground- 
ed the whole weight of his argument on 
that distinction, shewing that it might be 
extremely proper to agree to propositions 
made by one, while it would be madness 
so much as to treat with the other. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge was ve 
pointed on some of the expressions which 
fell from the last hon. member, relative to 
those who appeared the partizans of Ame- 
rica. He owned himself of that number, 
and gloried in the imputation. 

General Burgoyne. Sir, from the time 
I have becn under orders to serve in Ame- 
rica, I have thought it an unbecoming part 
to give my voice as a judge in any Ame- 
rican question, this upon your paper only 
excepted. But having taken some share 
In the debates of last year which have been 
misrepresented, and having appeared in 
Some divisions this year, before I had any 
knowledge or suspicion of my destination, 
I anxiously wish to take this occasion to 
explain the motives upon which I have 
mvariably acted ; and notwithstanding the 
exhausted state of the debate, I rise with 
confidence in the House, that they will 
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poe to gentlemen un all sides of the 
ouse. But still, Sir, I have observed 
through the course of the debate an opi- 
nion to prevail that a great latitude of 
orders is to be given, and that in oe 
under such latitude we shall be influence 
by the speeches we hear in this place, 
some of which are supposed to convey the 
most inflammatory ideas, others, ideas of 
the most humiliating concession. I do not 
know, Sir, that any such latitude will be 
iven, at least it will hardly extend to my 
inferior station. The utmost merit I sha 
be able to claim in this expedition, will. 
probably be that of an attentive, an assi- 
duous, circumscribed obedience. 
can speak with confidence of those under 
whom I am to leave this country, as well 
as of the high and respectable officer who 
now commands in America; such men 
will not want the oratory of this House to 
give a due tone to their spirit or their 
humanity. | : 
A noble sentiment fell from an hon. 
gentleman in my eye, (colonel Barré). 
‘‘ that bravery and compassion were ass0-~ 
ciate virtues?’ may they remain blended 
on the minds of every military man in 
America; let a persuasion uniformly pre- 
vail, that upon a review of our conduct - 
hereafter, by our dispassionate and impar- 
tial countrymen, our bravery will be judged 
by the test of our compassion. Should 
we inevitably be made the instruments of 
pasiennents let every action of the un- 
appy conflict be directed and marked by 
that temper whichever ought to discriminate 
the correction of the state from the sudden 
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and impetuous impulse of passion and re- 
venge: but with these principles at the 
heart of every soldier, and these they will 
be; for there is a charm in the very wan- 
derings and dreams of liberty that disarms 
an Englishman’s anger; with these prin- 
ciples at the heart, care must be taken 
that the honour, the ascendancy, the im- 
pression of the British arms be not insulted 
or diminished in the hands of those to 
whom they are intrusted; and while we 
remember we are contending against fellow 
subjects and brothers, it must not be for- 
got we are contending in the crisis, and 
for the fate of the British empire. 

An honourable young member (Mr. 
Ackland) who has entered into the army 
with a zeal that justly intitles him to the 
estcem of every officer, and whose parlia- 
mentary spirit and talents have this day 
proved him a most valuable acquisition to 
this House, asked, early in the debate, 
Whether it could be supposed, those Ame- 
ricans who denied the authority of British 
legislature, would accept the mode of tax- 
ation proposed by these resolutions? I 
believe they will not; and I differ with 
him so far upon this occasion, as to say, I 
do not like the resolution the worse upon 
that account. While it holds out conci- 
liation to those who wish to return to obe- 
dience and fidelity, and must be accepted 
by all rational men and well intentioned 
subjects, the refusal of it will be as expli- 
citly and decisively declaratory, as any 
manifesto could express, of the principles 
on which they act, who continue to resist, 
and it puts the dispute on clear ground. 
Sir, in foreign wars the conscience of the 
quarrel belongs to the state alone. The 
soldier draws his sword with alacrity: the 
cause in which he engages rests between 
God and his prince, and he wants no other 
excitements to his duty, than such as the 
glory of his country, personal honour, and 
just ambition will suggest. In civil discord 
(without enquiring casuistically, whether 
in any, or in what possible case, a military 
servant of the crown can be justified in 
declining a service to which he is legally 
commanded) I believe, a consideration of 
the cause will find its way to the breast of 
every conscientious man: and in the exe- 
cution of his duty, he will find sorrow and 
remorse on one side, or satisfaction and 
inward comfort on the other, according to 
the private judgment he entertains. I per- 
ceive gentlemen on every side of the 
House acknowledge the truth of this gene- 
ral observation. Sir, I shall be astonished 
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if any gentleman denies the particular ap- 
plication of it. Is there a man in England 
(I am confident there is not an officer or 
soldier in the King’s service) who does 
not think the parliamentary rights of Great 
Britain a cause to fight for, to bleed and die 
for? Sir, I will assert, that the professed 
advocates of America have never ventured 
to meet this argument fairly. They have 
always shifted it to collateral enquirics, 
accusation, recrimination, and examination 
of the measures by which we have been 
led into our present dilemma. Sir, past 
errors may be great and manifest; every 
administration for ten years past may have 
had their share. It is not my present 
purpose to justify any. Enquiries may be 
very proper, at a proper time: but as a 
member of parliament, I hold myself in- 
dispensibly called upon to take up the 
question, upon this important, now this un- 
paralleled moment in the English history, 
wlicn we tamely suffered government to be 
suspended, when we sit here the mere sha- 
dow of authority, the phantom ofa parlia- 
ment, assembling only to lament the sub- 
stance we have lost, and to propose and 
subtilise questions of our own impotency. 
Sir, another method of evading a debate 
upon the true merits of this question, has 
been, to confound the understanding. In- 
genious men will run changes upun real 
and virtual representation, external and 
internal taxes, revenue and regulation, till 
one’s head grows dizzy with distinctions, 
and the most gross absurdities and contra- ~ 
dictions become, for a moment, specious. 
But it is not in rhetoric or sophistry to 
argue the great rational majority of the 
people of England out of the plain, simple, 
proposition, which iscontained in the Decla- 
ratory Act of the Gth of the present King. 
The reason. of the nation has been long 
convinced; the trial now only is whether 
we have spirit to support our Conviction. 
Sir, if the whole body of the kingdom 
does not rouse at this alarm, and shake off 
that terpitude under which our public 
spirit has long shamefully languished ; if 
every class and distinction of men do not 
join in this great cause; if our merchants 
and manufacturers do not in one instance 
take example from the Americans, and 
render it lorious by adapting it toa better 
cause; if they do not feel insult and af- 
front in the suspicion, that while one coun- 
try dares the interruption of commerce to 
effectuate her chimerical claims, the other 
will not exert equal fortitude to vindicate 
her fundamental rights; if this be our 
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wretched state, I agree that the sooner a 
formal surrender is made, the better; let 
Great Britain revert to her primitive in- 
significancy in the map of the world, and 
the congress of Philadelphia be the legis- 
lature to dispense the blessings of empire. 
Let us spare the blood of our subjects, let 
us spare the treasures of the state; but let 
us at the same time confess, we are no 
nore a people. 

Sir, after this avowal of my principles 
it might be thought, that I sought the si- 
tuation in which I am going .to be em- 
ployed. {I publicly declare I did not seek 
it. 


us, but it was accepted with that submis- 
sion which is due from servants of the 
crown, and with that sense of gratitude to 
his Majesty which the importance of the 
trust required. 
gratitude on my own part, for the honour 
my name receives in being classed with 
those of the distinguished officers to whom 
T have alluded. 

I will trespass no longer upon the time 
of the House; with the sentiments I have 
expressed I take leave of all American 
questions; with these sentiments I shall 
take leave of my country; I shall endea- 
vour to maintain them in arguments if ad- 
mitted to any intercourse in America. I 
shall enforce them to the best of my power 
if called upon to act in the line of my pro- 
fession ; conscientiously convinced that 
upon the due support of them both here 
and on the other side the Atlantic, the 
existence of this country and constitution, 
directly, emphatically, and conclusively 
depends. | 

Governor Johnstone replied to several 
things which dropped from the noble lord. 
He said, that on a former occasion par- 
Kament had charged the East India Com- 
pany with 11 millions for ships, forces, 
&c. sent to their assistance, but owned af- 
terwards it was not so much, and he 
doubted not but that several of the mil- 
lions now so roundly charged to the ac- 
count of America, would be discovered to 
be no better founded, though we even 
brought the expences of the present for- 
midable armament to account. He sup- 
posed, if America consented to the grants 
now proposed, that they would in time be 
managed as the Irish are, and that 
douceurs out of the sums raised would be 
distributed with equal success among the 
colonists, and what could not be effected 
one way, would be carried another: blue 


I will take leave to say on the part of 
my colleagues, it was sought by none of 
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ribbons, red ribbons, lords and knights 
would bring about great things. The mi- 
nister well understood.to put this House 
in good humour at all times ; and he sup- 
posed in time, that he would cause this 
good humour to reach the other side of 
the Atlantic, though he had hitherto failed 
in his attempts. He concluded by ob- 
serving, that there had been no precedent 
for our obliging the colonies to raise taxes, 
but the Romans, who plundered those who 
were under their dominion, and brought 
the plunder to Rome, which was in the 
end the cause of the destruction of that 
once glorious and powerful empire. 
The Resolution was agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Wilkes’s 
Moti for expunging the Resolution re- 
ae his Expulsion.] Feb. 22. -The 

ord Mayor, Mr. Wilkes, rose and said : 


‘Sir; the motion which I shall have the 
honour of submitting to the House, affects, 
in my opinion, the very vitals of this con- 
stitution, the great primary sources of the 
power of the people, whom we represent, 
and by whose authority only, delegated to 
us for a time, we are a part of the legisla- 
tive body of this kingdom. The proceed- 
ings of the last parliament in the business 
of the Middlesex elections, gave a just 
alarm to almost every elector in the na- 
tion. - The fatal precedent then attempted 
to be established, was considered .as @ 
direct attack on the inalienable rights of 
the people. The most respectable bodies 
in this kingdom expressed their abhorrence 
of the measure. They proceeded so far 
as to petition the crown for the dissolution 
of that parliament, ‘as having been guilty 
of a flagrant abuse of their trust. Above 
60,000 of our fellow-subjects carried their 
complaints to the foot of the throne; a 
number surcly deserving the highest re- _ 
gard from a minister, if his whole atten- 
tion had not been engrossed by the small 
number of the 6,000 who return the ma- 
jority of members to this House. The 
people, Sir, were in a ferment, which has 
not yet subsided. They made my cause 
their own, for they saw the powers of go- 
vernment exerted against the constitution, 
which was wounded through my sides, and 
the envenomed shafts of a wicked admi- 
nistration pointed at our laws and liberties 
no less than at a hated individual. The 
plan was carried on for some years with a 
spirit of malevolence and rancour, which 
would have disgraced the very worst, but 
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with a perseverance which would have 
done honour to the best cause. I do not 
mean, Sir, to go through an irksome de- 
tail of the various persecutions and in- 
juries which that person suffered, I hope 
with a becoming fortitude. 1 have for- 
given them. All the great powers of the 
state were at one time combined to pour 
their accumulated vengeance on me. The 
two Houses of Parliament chose me as 
the most acceptable victim, which could 
be sacrificed at the shrine of their court 
idolatry ; and even imperial Jove pointed 
his thunder-bolts, ‘“‘ red with uncommon 
wrath,” at my devoted head.* I was 
scorched, but not consumed. The broad 
shield of the law protected me. A ge- 
nerous public, and my noble friends, the 
freeholders of Middlesex, the ever steady 
friends of liberty and their country, poured 
balm into my wounds, They are healed 
so that scarcely a scar remains. But, Sir, 
I feel, I deeply feel the wounds given to 
the constitution. They are still bleeding, 
and this House only can heal them, as well 
as restore the constitution to its former 
state of purity, health, and vigour. May 
I be permitted to point out the mode of 
cure, and the salutary methods, which I 
think you ought to apply? Before I pro- 
ceed to the remedy, I shall beg the in- 
dulgence of the House to state the case 
with precision and accuracy. I hope they 
will forgive a dry, but candid and short 
narrative of the principal facts, because I 
mean to argue from them. I will give 
them as brief as possible, and with all the 
impartiality of a by-stander. 

r. Wilkes was first elected for the 
county of Middlesex, on the 28th of 
March 1768. He was expelled the 3rd 
of February 1769, and the second time 
chosen, without opposition, the 16th day 
of the same month. On the day follow- 
ing the election was vacated, and he 
was declared by a majority of the House 
incapable of being elected into that parlia- 
ment. Notwithstanding this resolution of 
the House, he was a third time, on the 
16th of March, elected without opposi- 
tion ; for I suppose the ridiculous attem 
of a Mr. Dingley, who had not a single 
freeholder to propose, or vote for him, caa 
hardly be called an opposition. That elec- 
tion however was declared void the next 
day. On the 13th of April Mr. Wilkes 
was a fourth time elected, by a majority of 
1,143 votes against Mr. Luttrell, who had 
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only 296. The same day this House 
voted, ‘‘ that Mr. Luttrell ought to have 
been returned.” On the 29th of April, a 
Petition was presented to the House from 
the freeholders of Middlesex by a worthy 
baronet (sir George Savile), who is not 
only an honour to this House, but to hu- 
man nature; notwithstanding which, the 
House on the 8th of May resolved, ** That 
Henry Lawes Luttrell, esq. is duly elected 
a knight of the shire to serve in this pre- 
sent parliament for the county of Middle- 
sex.’ | 

These, Sir, are the great outlines, the 
leading facts. I wil] not trouble the Clerk 
to read all the Resolutions, to which I have 
alluded. They are fresh, I am persuaded, 
in the memories of gentlemen. I only 
call for that of Feb. 17, 1769, respecting 
incapacity as the certain consequence of 
expulsion. [The Clerk read the Resolu- 
tion. 

Now, Sir, I think it fair to state to the. 
House the whole of what I intend to 
move in consequence of the facts stated, 
and the Resolution just read. The first 
motion I intend is, ‘* That the Resolution 
of this House of the 17th of February, 
1769, * That John Wilkes, esq., having 
‘ been, in this session of parliament, exe 
¢ pelled this House, was, and is incapable 
‘ of being elected a member to serve in 
‘this present parliament,’ be expunged 
from the Journals of this House, as being 
subversive of the rights of the whole body 
of electors of this kingdom.” This I hold 
of necessity to restore the constitution, 
which that Resolution tears up by the 
roots. I shall then, if I succeed, if justice 
and a reverence for the constitution pree 
vail in this parliament, proceed to the 
other motion, ‘ That all the declarations, 
orders, and resolutions of this House, re~ 
specting the election of John Wilkes, esq. 
for the county of Middlesex, as a void 
election, the due and legal election of 
Henry Lawes Luttrell, esq. into the last 
parliament, for the county of Middlesex, 
and the incapacity of John Wilkes, esq. to 
be elected a member to serve in the said 
parliament, be expunged from the Journals 
of this House, as being subversive of the 
rights of the whole body of electors of this 
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he words of the Resolution of the 17th 
of February 1769, which I mean more pare 
ticularly to combat, are, ‘‘ was and is in- 
capable,” and the explanation of them the 
same day in the order for a new writ, “ in 
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judged incapable of being elected a mem- 
r to serve in this present parliament.” 
In the first formation of this government, 
in the original settlement of our constitu- 
tion, the people expressly reserved to 
themselves a very considerable part of the 
legislative power, which they consented to 
share jointly with a King and House of 
Lords. From the great population of our 
island this right eould not be claimed and 
exercised personally, and therefore the 
many were compelled to delegate that 
power to a few, who thus were chosen 
their deputies and agents only, their re- 
presentatives. It follows directly from 
the very idea of a choice, that such choice 
must be free and uncontrouled, admitting 
of no restrictions, but the law of the land, 
to which the King and the Lords are 
equally subject, and what must arise from 
the nature of the trust. A peer of parlia- 
ment, for instance, cannot be elected a 
member of the House of Commons, be- 
cause he already forms a part of another 
branch of the same legislative body. A 
lunatic has a natural incapacity. Other 
instances might be mentioned, but these 
two are sufficient. The freedom of elec- 
tion is, then, the common right of the 
people of England, their fair and just share 
of power; and 1 hold it to be the most 
glorious inheritance of every subject of 
this realm, the noblest, and, I trust, the 
moet solid part of that beautiful fabric, the 
English constitution. Here I might lean, 
Sir, on the most respectable authorities 
which can be cited, the supreme judica- 
ture of this kingdom, and the venerable 
_ judges of former ages as well as of our 
own times. I met them accidentally this 
Morning in the course of my reading, as 
an old friend of Wilkes and Liberty, now 
alas! lost to every sense of duty to his 
country, (the duke of Grafton) frequent- 
ly tells another great assembly, that he 
accidentally meets in this manner all his 
tiresome quotations. The House of Peers, 
Sir, in the case of Ashby and White in 
1704, determined, ‘ a man has a right to 
his freehold by the common law; and the 
law having annexed his right of voting to 
his freehold, it is of the nature of his free- 
hold, and must depend upon it.’? On the 
same occasion likewise they declared, 
* it is absurd to say, the electors’ right of 
chusing is founded upon the law and cus- 
tom of parliament. It is an original right, 
part of the constitution of the kingdom, as 
much as a parliament is, and from whence 
the persons elected to serve in parliament 
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do derive their authority, and can have no 
other but tbat which is given to them 
those that have the original right to chuse 
them.”? The greatest law authorities, both 
ancient and modern, agree in the opinion, 
that every subject of the realm, not dis 
qualified by law, is eligible of common 
right. Lord Coke, lord chief justice 
Holt, and Mr. Blackstone, are the only 
authorities which I shall cite. I regard 
not, Sir, the slavish, courtly doctrines pros 
agated by lawyers in either House of Pare 
liaiients as to the rights of the subject, no 
more than I do as to what they pronounce 
high treason and rebellion. Such doce 
trines are delivered here only to be ree 
ported elsewhere. These men have their 
reward, But the venal tongue of a pros« 
titute advocate or judge is best answered 
by the wise and sober pen of the same 
man, when in a former cool moment, une 
heated by party rage or faction, after the 
fullest deliberation, he gave to the nation, 
to the present age, and to posterity, a fair 
and impartial detail of their undoubted 
rights, and when he Jaid down in clear and 
express terms the plain law of the land. 
Lord Coke says, “‘ He which is eligible of 
common right, cannot be disabled by the 
said ordinance in parliament, unless it had 
been by act of parliament.” Lord chief 
justice Holt declares, ‘the election of 
knights belongs to the freeholders of coun- 
ties; and it is an original right, vested in 
and inseparable from the freehold, and can 
no more be severed from their freehold, 
than their freehold itself can be taken 
away.”? Mr. Justice Blackstone, in the 
first book of his Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, has the following words, 
‘¢ subject to these restrictions and disquae 
lifications, every subject of the realm is 
eligible of common right.” This common 
right of the subject, Sir, was violated by 
the majority of the last House of Come 
mons ; and [ affirm, that they, and in pare 
ticular, if Iam rightly informed, the no- 
ble lord with the blue ribband, committed 
by that act high treason against Magna 
Charta. This House only, without the 
interference of the other parts of the legis- 
Jature, took upon them to make the law. 
They adjudged me incapable of being 
elected a member to serve in that parlia- 
ment, although I was qualified by the law 
of the land, and the noble lord declared in 
this House, ‘if any other candidate had 
only six votes, he would seat him for Mid- 
dlesex.”? I repeat it, Sir, this violence 
was a direct infringement of Magna Chare 
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ta, high treason against the sacred charter 
of our liberties. The words, to which I 
allude, ought always to be written in let- 
ters of gold: ** No freeman shall be dis- 
seized of his freehold, or liberties, or free 
customs, unless by the lawful judgment of 
his peers, or, by the law of the land.’”? By 
the conduct of that majority, and of the 
noble lord, they assumed to themselves thie 
power of ee the law, and at the same 
moment invaded the rights of the pcople, 
the King, and the Lords. The two inet 
tamely acquiesced in the exercise of a 
power, which had been ina great instance 
fatal to their predecessors, had put an end 
to their very existence; but the people, 
Sir, and in particular the spirited freehold- 
ers of this county, whose ruling passion 
is the love of liberty, have not yet forgiven 
the attack on their rights. So dangerous 
a precedent of usurped power, which 
may in future times be cited and adopted 
in practice by a despotic minister of the 
crown, ought to be expunged from the 
Journals of this House. 

{ have heard and read much of prece- 
dents to justify the proceedings of the last 
House ot Commons. I own, Sir, I value 
very little the doctrine ef precedents. 
There is scarcely any new villainy under 
the sun. A precedent can never justify 
any action in itself wicked, a robbery for 
imstance on the heaths of Hounslow or 
Bagshot, of which there are innumerable 
precedents. The basest actions may be 
justified by precedents drawn from bad 
times and bad men. ‘The sole question is, 
whether this power is not a direct usurpa- 
tion on the rights of the people? If that is 
proved, I care not how long the usurpa- 
tion has continued, how often been prac- 
tised. It is high time to put an end to it. 
It was the case of General Warrants. 
One precedent however, the most insisted 
upon, I must take notice of, because it is 
said fully to come up to the point, but, in 
my opinion, in almost every part it proves 
the contrary of what it has been brought 
to support. I mean the remarkable case 
of Mr. Walpole in 1711, a period, in which 
the rankest ‘Tory principles were counte- 
nanced more than in any other of our his- 
tory prior to 1760. The case, Sir, has 
been so partially quoted, even by a person 
(Mr. Jeremiah Dyson) whose sole merit 
here was an assumed accuracy, which he 
never possessed, that I shall desire it may 
be read to the House from the Journals : 
[The Clerk read,] ‘“* Resolved, that Ro- 
bert Walpole, esq. having been, this ses- 
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sion of parliament, committed a prisoner 
to the. Tower of London, and expelled 
this House, for an high breach of trust in 
the execution of his office, and notorious 
corruption, when Secretary at War, was 
and is incapable of being elected a member 
to serve in the present parliament.” 

Now, Sir, I must observe, that even 
that House of Commons, at an era so hos- 
tile to the liberties not only of England 
but of Europe, did not venture to adjudge 
Mr. Walpole incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in that parliament only 
because he was expelled; but in the body 
of the resolution itself they added another 
reason, which would be trifling, if the 
former was sufficient and adequate to the 
point, the high breach of trust in the exe 
cution of his office, and noterious corrup- 
tion, when Secretary at War. As trus- — 
tees for the nation, they assigned a public 
cause, which must interest every member 
of the community. In the case of Mr. 
Wilkes, the last Hlouse of Commons de- 
clared, “that John Wilkes, esq. having 
been, in this session of parliament, exnclled 
this House, was and is incapable of being 
clected a member to serve in this present 
parliament.” The having been expelled, 
whether justly or unjustly, is the only rea- 
son which they gave to the world. I 
shall not yet, Sir, dismiss the case of Mr. 
Walpole. It will prove another propo- 
sition maintained by me: it will shew the 
injustice of the late House of Commons in 
seating Mr. Luttrell, as representative for 
the county ef Middlesex. ‘The fact was, 
that the House in queen Anne’s time, 
having expelled Mr. Walpole, ordered 
immediately the issuing of a new writ, At 
the subsequent election Mr. Walpole was 
again returned. A Mr. ‘Taylor, who had 
a minority of votes, petitioned; but the 
election was vacated. FElad the doctrine 
propagated by the late majority, and by 
the noble Jord with the blue ribband, been 
just and founded, Mr. ‘Taylor ought to 
have been the sitting member, the House 
should have resolved that he ought to have 
been returned, and that the grossest in- 
justice had actually been committed 
against him. But even that parliament, 
whose memory the nation execrates, stop - 
ped short in their career of iniquity, and 
did not proceed to such enormous wicked- 
ness. It was reserved for the present wra, 
when shame has lost its blush. Mr. Lut- 
trell was for some years permitted to sit 
here as representing the county of Mid- 
diesex, although a great majority of the 
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freeholders abhorred and reprobated the’ 


idea of his representing them, on every 
public occasion declared it, and in their 
Petition to this House gave the record of 
it under their hands to all posterity. 

Sir, when the strong, unanswerable rea- 
sons, on whicli any doctrine is founded, 
bear me out, I care little about precedents. 
I recollect: however another instance in 
more auspicious times, when a glorious 
monarch defended the constitution, which 
he had restored. It directly mects the 
objection so much relied upon; ¢ that 
expulsion necessarily implies incapacity.” 
It is the last which I shall desire the 
Clerk to read. IT wish him to turn to the 
Journals of I’eb. 20, 1698. [The Clerk 
read,] ‘* Resolved, ‘that Richard Wool- 
Jaston, esq., being a member of this House 
of Commons, and having since been con- 
cerned, and acted, asa receiver of the du- 
ties upon houses, as also upon births, 
marriages, and burials, contrary to the 
Act, made in the fifth and sixth years of 
his majesty’s reign, for granting several 
duties upon salt, beer, ale, and other li- 
quors, be expelled this House.”’ 

Now, Sir, I defy all the subtlety of the 
most expert court lawyer among us, all 
the sophistry of the bar, to reconcile 
Mr. Woollaston’s case with the favourite 
court tenet, ‘that expulsion necessarily 
implies incapacity.” ‘The fact is ascer- 
tained, and indeed admitted, that a 
nev writ did issue for the borough of 
Whitchurch in Hampshire, and that Mr. 
Woollaston was re-elected, and sat in the 
same parliament. Incapacity therefore 
in the same parliament does not neces- 
sarily follow expulsion. 

I am ready to admit, that, where a clear 
legal incapacity exists, all votes given to 
@ person incapacitated are thrown away, 


if they are knowingly given to him. But, ; power. 


Sir, 1 beg leave to assert, that this was 
not the case in the Middlesex business. 


Mr. Wilkes was qualified by the law of | 


the land: and the freeholders, who per- 
fectly understood the clear point of law, 
as well as their own rights, expressly de- 
clared in the petition presented on the 
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would they, by any means, have chosen 
to be represented by the said Henry 
Lawes Luttrell, esq. Your petitioners 
therefore apprehend he cannot sit as the 
representative of the said county in par- 
liament, without a manifest infringement 
of the rights and privileges of the free- — 
holders thereof.” 

This House, Sir, is created by the 
people, as the other is by the king. 
What right can the majority have to sa 
to any county, city, or borough, you shail 
not have a particular person to be your 
representative, only because he is ob- 
noxious to us, when he is qualified by 
law? Every county, city, or borough, has 
an equal right with all other counties, 
cities, and boroughs, to its own choice, to 
its own distinct deputy in the great coun- 
cil of the nation. Each is free and inde- 
pendent, invested with precisely the same 
powers, 

I do not mean, Sir, now to enter into 
the argument, whcther it may not be fit 
to give this House the power of expulsion 
in the first instance, for very flagrant and 
infamous crimes, either committed, or of 
which the member may be convicted, sub- 
sequent to his election. The sending the 
member back to his constituents on such 
ground might be considered as an appeal 
to the people. | If however his constituents 
should differ in opinion from the majority 
of this House, if they should think him fit 
to be re-elected, he ought to be admitted, 
because he claims his seat under the same 
authority by which every member holds 
the privilege of sitting and voting here, a 
delegation from the people, their free 
choice. The first appeal to the consti- 
tuents might in many cases appear just 
and reasonable. The appeal certainly lies 
to them, for they are the fountain of this 
We exercise their right. By 
their representation only we are a House 
of Parliament. They have the right of 
chusing for themselves, not a majority 
here for them. 

Sir, I will venture to assert, that the 
Jaw of the land, by which all courts of ju- 
dicature are equally bound, is overturned 


29th of April 1769 to the House, “ Your | by the power lately exercised by a ma-. 
petitioners beg leave to represent to this jority of a House of Commons. The 
honourable House, that the said Henry, right of election by law is vested in the 
Lawes Luttrell had not the mojority of; frechold. — It is not placed in you, but in 
legal votes at the said election, nor did | other hands, in those of the frecholders, 
the majority of the freeholders, when they ; or the constituents. Your predecessors 


voted for John Wilkes, esquire, mean 
thereby to throw away their votes, or to 
wave their right of representation; nor 


not only robbed a particular county of its 
noblest privileges, but they changed the 
constitution of a House of Commons. 
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The freeholders of this county and the 
hation abhorred the proceeding, and poured 
their execrations on the treacherous au- 
thors. From us not only they, but the 
law and constitution, now expect a full 
reparation of the injury, by rescinding 
the Resolution.: | 

This usurpation, if acquiesced under, 
would be attended with the most alarm- 
ing consequences. If you can reject 
those disagreeable to a majority, and ex- 
pel whom you please, the House of Com- 
mons will be self-created and self-existing. 
You may expel till you approve, and thus 
in effect you nominate. e original idea 
of this House being the representative of 
the Commons of the realm will be lost. 
The consequences of such a principle are 
dangerous inthe extreme. A more forci- 
ble engine of despotism cannot be put 
into the hands of a minister. I wish gen- 
tlemen would attend to the plain conse- 
» pale of such proceedings, and consider 

ow they may be brought home to them- 
éelves. A member hated, or dreaded, by 
the minister, is accused of a crime; for 
instance, of being the author of what he 
thinks a libel. I select this case, as being 
the crime the least likely to be committed 
by any one gentteman of the present ma- 
jority of this House. No proof whatever 
1s given on oath before you, because you 
cannot administer an oath, except in the 
cases provided for by act of parliament. 
You determine the fact however, and 
thus the minister begins with invading the 
rights of juries. Before any trial, he gets 
the paper voted a libel, and the member 
he wishes expelled is voted to be the au- 
thor, which is a fact this House is not 
competent to try and determine. Expul- 
sion means always, as it is pretended, in- 
capacity. The member is accordingly 
adjudged incapable. He cannot in con- 
sequence be re-elected, and thus is totally 
excluded from parliament. By such ma- 
nheeuvres a minister may garble a House 
of Commons till not a single enemy of his 
own, or friend of his country, is left here, 
and the representation of the people in a 
great degree annihilated. Corruption had 
not lent despotism wings to fly so high in 
the reign of Charles 1, or the minister of 
that day would have been contented with 
expelling Hampden, and the four other 
heroes, because they had immediately been 

adjudged incapable, and thereby incapa- 
_ Citated from thwarting in parliament the 
arbitrary measures of a wicked court. 
My expulsion was an easy victory over 
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liberty and the constitution. It went with 
wonderful expedition through all the forms 
of this House, for it was known to be a 
measure previously adopted in the cabinet, 
whose members have through the present 
reign frequently dared to deliberate on 
the invasion of the dearest rights of their 
country. 

Upon all these considerations, Sir, in 
order to quiet the minds of the people, 
to restore our violated constitution to its 
original purity, to vindicate the injured 
ate of this county in particular, and of 
all the electors of this kingdom, and that 
not the least trace of the violence and in- 
justice of the last paige m this im- 

ortant cause may disgrace our records, EF 

umbly move, “ That the Resolution of 
this House of the 17th of February 1769, 
‘that John Wilkes, esq., having been in 
‘this session of parliament, expelled this 
‘ House, was, and is, incapable of sitting in 
‘the present parliament,’ be expunged 
from the Journals of this House, as being 
subversive of the rights of the whole body 
of electors of this kingdom.” 

Mr. Serjeant Glynn seconded the mo~ 
tion. He went into the whole of Mr. 
Wilkes’s case. When he came to the pro- 
ceedingsin parliament, he condemned them 
in very strong terms ; asserted positively, 
that the resolutions now under considera- 
tion were contrary to the law of the land; 
destructive of the constitutional rights 
of the people; and the most violent, un- 
just, and ill-founded, that ever disgraced 
this country, or any free assembly. He 
averred this, as a lawyer, and a member 
of that House; and cuncluded with call- 
ing upon the justice of the House, to 
comply with the motion, and rescind those 
infamous resolutions. [He spoke in great 
pain, being at that time afflicted with a 
severe fit of the gout. ] 

Colonel Onsluw. The learned serjeant 
promised us to confine himself to the pre- 
sent question; but the warmth of his 
friendship has carried him on into the 
whole of Mr. Wilkes’s case. I hope, 
therefore, the House will grant me the 
same indulgence, if my warmth and zeab 
for the honour and dignity of this House 
and the public cause, should induce me to 
follow the learned serjeant in any point 
beyond the question before us. Before kh 
proceed, I beg leave to recall to the me- 
mory of the House, that a question rela- 
tive to the Middlesex election was ane 
nually moved by one of the most respec- 


table members of this House; a gentle. 
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man, Sir, great in-his fortune, great in his 
abilities, and still greater from his credit 
and character, both within and without 
these walls: yet a question so moved, al- 
ways passed unheeded by, under a silent 
vote. : 

Sir, we are now sitting in a new par- 
liament; we have many new and many 
young men members in it. It is, there- 
fore, become necessary to debate the 
question before us; and, I hope, our 
young members will give the most serious 
attention to this day’s business, which is 
a great lecture on the power of the House 
of Commons, and the rights and privileges 
of the people. I hope the House will 
pardon my insufliciency, and also my 
eagerness to exert myself on the present 
occasion ; but when the honour and dig- 
nity of this House is concerned, and when 
{look at that chair, which has done my 
family so much honour, by having had so 
many of my name to preside in it, I feel 
myself called upon, I feel myself animated, 
and will presume to debate after the 
learned serjeant. I hope I shall be ex- 
cused, though I was not professionally 
bred; I was bred a soldier, and though 
my abilities are as short as my person, yet 
if, by taking thought, I could add a cubit 
to them, I would willingly be a grenadier 
on the present occasion, where the neces- 
sary power, the honor and dignity of the 
House of Commons are s0 strongly at- 
‘tacked. 

Sir, the question before us is, a motion 
‘to expunge from our journals a resolution 
of this House, which is as follows: ** Re- 
‘soived, That John Wilkes, esq. having 

cen, in this session of parliament, ex- 
pelled the House, was and is incapable of 
sitting in the present parliament.” Sir, I 
will produce precedents to shew, that this 
‘House, from 1580, has constantly exerted 
that power; and will prove, from plain 
reason, that it is necessary for the House 
to have such a power. Sir, the old prece- 
dents run, in gencral, in words not to be 
misconstrued: that the offender be ex- 
pelled this House, and be presently cut 
-off, and severed from the present parlia- 
ment, or in some words full as strong. I 
desire to read the precedents. [Here 
‘colonel Onslow read scveral precedents, 
beginning with the case of Arthur Hall, 
esq. which declared the member expelled, 
to be cut off and severed from the present 
parliament.] - : 

Sir, these precedents fully and mani- 
festly shew what our ancestors and prede- 
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cessors held to be the law of parliament, 
that expulsion contained incapacity. This 
has been always the law of parliament, even 
in times when the power of the people was 
highest. I shall now argue on the cases 
of Mr. Woollaston and Mr. Walpole, and 
shew that these cases do not serve the 
learned serjeant’s purpose on the present 
occasion. Mr. Woollaston held an office 
which, by an act of parliament, rendered 
him incapable of sitting in parliament: he 
lost his seat by it. Mr. Woollaston parted 
with his office; and common sense tells us, 
when Mr. Woollaston parted with that of- 
fice which created his incapacity, the in- 
capacity ceased; he was eligible of course, 
and had a right to serve in the then par- 
liament, which he did; and though the 
word ¢ expelled’ was used in Mr. Wool- 
laston’s case, yet all candid persons allow it 
was nothing more than aninaccuracy. Let 
the good sense of this precedent speak for 
itself. It does not follow, that Pad Mr. 
Woollaston been expelled for writing an 
obscene, impious, or traitorous libel, that 
the House would have suffered him to sit 
in that parliament. As tothe case of Mr. 
Walpole, surely nothing can be plainer 
than this, that Mr. Walpole, by means of 
avery spirited set of electors, endeavoured 
in vain to obtain a seat in that parliament, 
from which he was expelled. In that in- 
stance the House resolved, ** That Ro- 
bert Walpole, esq. having been expelled, 
was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in the present parlia- 
ment.”? And now, Sir, I beg leave to give 
the House a curious anecdote, which came 
from undoubted authority, but [ am not at 
liberty to mention from whom. When 
the House, after their declaration, rejected 
Mr. Walpole, on his return home, he said, 
that after what had happened, the House 
were a parcel of fools for not taking the 
second person on the poll. And what 
shews still farther, that this was Mr. Wal- 
pole’s real opinion, is this, that he would 
not venture to make such another experi- 
ment, but got his friend sir Charles Turner 
to be chosen in his stead, to fill his seat 
and prcserve his interest at Lynn. Add 
to ail this, that when Mr. Walpole came 
into power, with popularity at his heels, 
he never even attempted to subvert or 
alter that power of the House of Come 
mons, which he had before so strongly 
contended had unjustly deprived him of 
his seat in parliament, and his electors of 
their rights and privileges. 

I think I have sutliciently shewn, that 
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these modern precedents as little assist 
the learned serjeant in his arguments, as 
even the ancient ones. But as I forgot to 
do it sooner, I beg here to answer the 
learned serjeant, in calling the ancient 
precedents ‘ infamous’ ones. Does the 
learned serjeant continue in the same 
mind? I find he does. With what grace, 
then, can the learned serjeant presume to 
hope the House will expunge the resolu- 
tion in question, when he, in the same 
breath, tells us, that we leave behind, on 
your Journals, the most infamous prece- 
dents ? Such precedents as, by his account, 
stare the privileges and rights of the people 
in the face, and may, at any future time, 
gape and devour them. Are we, tlicc, as 
the present motion requires us to do, to 
rescind and expunge partially such reso- 
lutions only as come ad honunem to Mr. 
Wilkes, and to his cause ? Let the learned 
serjeant, in his robe of law and justice, 
(as he has gone into the whole of Mr. 
Wilkes’s case) now declare, on what prin- 
ciples of law and justice he leaves Mr. 
Asgill, who was expelled this House for 
blasphemy, to be hung up a public spec- 
tacle to all eternity, and why his friend is 
to be cut down, and his fame buried, and 
sweetened by his mother earth, after his 
being exposed only for a few years. Yct 
this will be the case, should Mr. Wilkes, 
in this instance, triumph over the power 
and dignity of parliament. All, then, that 
this House did, will appear wrong, and 
all that the worthy magistrate did in those 
times, will, in a great measure, be justi- 
fied. 

I now proceed to shey why expulsion 
should imply an incapacity to serve in the 
parliament from whence the member is 
expelled. Sir, this is a necessary power, 
otherwise it would be possible for a few, 
and even one member, to traduce you, 
_ Mr. Speaker, or the House, ad libitum, 
without: our being able effectually to get 
rid of him, and so put a stop to all busi- 
ness. Sir, there are men who are hardy 
enough to atte.npt this—I hope not within 
these walls; but such men could easily be 
found, had not the House the power 
(which thank God it has) of expelling 
them, and cutting them off from the pre- 
sent parliament. If the House could not 
keep out such offenders, we might expel 
all in vain; they would as often be return- 
ed to us, and no business go on, ad infi- 
nitum, unless we went to the crown, and 
the other House, to join us in a Bill to 
expel our own members, which would be 
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an event so monstrous, that I can never 
suppose any House of Commons will suffer 
itto happen. I will now proceed to shew, 
that the House in the resolution now 
moved to be expunged, proceeded only 
agreeably to both the law of parliament 
and the common Jaw of the land, and will 
meet those gentlemen on their own 
ground, who argue with the learned ser- 
jeant, that such resolution is not conso- 
nant to the common law of the land. Sir, 
Prynne, who is a writer of great authority, 
makes use of this expression in his obser- 
vations on the parliamentary writs, ** that 
it is no restraint on the liberties of the 
people, to prevent them from chusing im- 
proper persons to represent them.” What 
do those writs which are the law require? 
We are told, in the ancient writs, that 
the person to be chosen as a member to 
serve in parliament, must be prubus, dis- 
cretus, legalis ad laborandum potens, or, 
as the words of the writ now run, a sober 
and discreet burgess. Now, Sir, can a 
person be said to be probus et discretus, 
sober and discreet, who was in execution 
for writing obscene, impious, or traitorous 
libels, who was not purged from his crimes, 
by having paid his fine, and suffered the 
imprisonment allotted him by his sen- 
tence? Could Mr. Wilkes come under the 
farther description of legalts ad laboran- 
dum potens ? Could he attend to serve his 
country in parliament while he was in 
prison, from whence the privilege of par- 
liament could not release him? Certainly, 
as Mr. Prynne says, he was one of those 
‘improper persons’ which the writs pro- 
hibit from being chosen to represent the 
people. Can a person expelled this House, 
for the crimes Mr. Wilkes was, or for any 
crime, be called probus et discretus, a 
sober and discreet person, and be eligible 
again in a few days? Common sense, as 
well as common law, opposesit. In short, 
Mr. Wilkes was not eligible at the time 
contended for- by the tenor of the writ, 
which is the common law of the land; and 
the House of Commons, in declaring that 
John Wilkes, esq. having, in this session 
of parliament, been expelled this House, 
was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in the present parlia- 
ment, only followed the precedents of 
former parliaments, and went hand in hand 
with the writ, which is the common law of 
the land. 

And surely, no gentleman will call in 
question or oppose a power of this House, 
which goes pari pass with the common 
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law. It certainly, as Mr. Prynne says, is 
no restraint on the liberty of the people, 
to prevent their chusing improper persons 
to represent them; the British empire, the 
world, was all before the Middlesex elec- 
tors; surely they might have found ano- 
ther person of equal abilities, patriotism, 
and virtue, with Mr. Wilkes, to represent 
them! If such a person was not to be 
found in this island, they might have 
brought Mr. Otis, Mr. Cushing, or any 
other patriot, from the other side of the 
Atlantic. ' 

I beg leave to observe what has happen- 
ed in the city of London, on similar occa- 
sions. On their late vacancies for alder- 
men, the citizens have not been able to fill 
them from the city. I am sorry to say, 
the citizens were necessitated to go to the 
west end of this town, and other parts of 
the kingdom, to find patriots sufficient to 
preside over them as magistrates, and re- 
pee them in the city senate. What 

ave they done, Sir? They have adopted 
- aliens instead of citizens; and instead of 
the fat, inactive, commercial alderman, 
they have chosen patriots, as Shakespeare 
says, not sleek-headed men, and sucli as 
ese o’nights; no, Sir, they have dis- 
carded the fat, sleek, well-carcased, black 
dock, from the city coach, and have sub- 
stituted in their stead the nag-tail’d, the 
patriotic alderman; they champ the bit, 
foam, prance, and curvet; but I doubt 
whether these blood-bays will draw quite 
so well as the old blacks: and if the Phaé- 
ton now on the box should overturn the 
state-coach into Fleet-ditch, I question 
whether these light cattle will be able to 
get it out again. 
* But I will return more closely to the 
question, and beg leave to observe, that if 
the precedents I have read had been ex- 
tracted from our Journals, had they been 
printed and stuck up against the door of 
every parish church in this island, common 
sense would have prevailed, and the peo- 
ple would not have been deceived and im- 
posed upon as they. have been, as to the 
whole of the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, in regard to the Middlesex 
election; and let me say to the young 
members of this House, that I would have 
them strip these proceedings of their so- 
phistry, their powder, and paint, by which 
they have been disguised by artful men 
and pa bette let them wash and sweeten 
this hackney’d and battered question, and 
then take her to their judgments, puris na- 
turalibus: let them judge from the plain 
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sense of the precedents on the Journals, 
and the plain sense of the faw of the 
land. 

The learned serjeant has called thia 
motion a conciliatory motion. Sir, it is 
quite otherwise ; the worthy magistrate and 
learned serjeant must know the House can- 
not agree to it, and therefore we shall have 
this question over and over again; it will 
be kept as the continual firebrand of fac- 
tion, to disturb and inflame the minds of 
the people. Therefore, Sir, though I am 
convinced that the late House of Com- 
mons only exerted the usual and necessary 

owers of the House in the case of Mr. 
ilkes and the Middlesex election; and 
though I feel the House ought to have 
such power, yet I shall be for what I hope 
to see, a moderate and reasonable Bill to 
limit the time of expulsion ; and I implore 
the House on all sides to join in sucha 
Bill, which will quiet the minds of men, 
and extinguish this torch of faction: such 
a measure will be truly conciliatory, and — 
God send it may soon happen. 

Mr. Fox replied to the Lord Mayor, 
and thought the expulsion a right mea- 
sure. : 

Lord Stanley said, the worthy magis- 
trate was mistaken in ascribing to the 
noble lord (North) the declaration, if any 
other candidate had only six votes he 
should be member for Middlesex. . It was 
his father, the late lord Strange, who had: 
made that declaration. 

General Fitzroy said, the magistrate 
was likewise mistaken, in attributing his 
expulsion to the noble lord (North). It 
was the measure of a noble duke, his bro- 
ther, (the duke of Grafton) who was then ~ 
minister. 

The Lord Mayor replied in a spirited 
manner, and was particularly severe on - 
the insolence (as he-termed it) of a peer’s 
interfering in the elections and privileges 
of the Commons. 

Capt. Luttrell, Situated and connected 
as I am, I cannot give a silent vote upon 
this question: not that I mean to recapi- 
tulate the demerits of u case which has 
been so ably and frequently litigated ; but 
as I ever wish to observe a consistency in 
my conduct, so I must express that detes- _ 
tation here I have uniformly done without 
doors, of every illegal proceeding respect- 
ing the Middlesex election. Sir, I shall 
not contend for the impropriety of Mr. 
Wilkes’s expulsion, but as he was eligible 
in the eye of the electors to be again re- 
turned for .Middlesex, I never can recone 
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cile it to my ideas of right, how a person, 
not possessed of the suftrages of a majority 


of legal freeholders, could, by a vote of 


this House, become a legal member; 
therefore I have constantly lamented, that 
no arguments of mine, or of the real 
friends to the colonel, could prevent him 
from undertaking, or prevail with him to 
relinquish an act which I have ever 
considered of the greatest injury to the 
public; but when the colonel undertook 
this ministerial job, it was upon the fullest 
confidence and assurance of being returned 
by a majority of legal votes. Sir, he never 
meditated the violation of the sacred right 
of election, but. he was unfortunately 
doomed to be the vehicle through whic 

the machinations of a certain faction were 
to be carried into execution; and if he 
has been suspected of Quixotism in the 


head, I trust he never will be guilty of | 


Stewardism at heart. Sir, with respect to 
the right hon. member who moved this 
question and was the object of that per- 
secution, I have no knowledge of him in 
his private capacity, but in his public one 
J have ever held him respectable; he has 
exercised the great offices of magistracy, 
in this metropolis, with an assiduity and 
firmness that is scarcely to be paralleled ; 
he has ever displayed that consistency and 
uprightness in all his public actions, that in 
these times of supineness and ductility, 
claim peculiar admiration. 

Sir, naturalists have observed, that at 
any period of our lives, there is hardly an 
atom of the human body remaining, that 
belonged to it seven years before; now, 
perhaps, that hypothesis may hold good 
as to the human mind, at least as far as it 
relates to political life, if we should judge 
by the changeable principles and wavering 
fame of certain individuals, seated within 
the narrow compass of these walls; and 
therefore whatever may have been thecom- 
plexion of this House seven years ago, I 
will now entertain a hope, as 1 feel myself 
deeply interested in the wish, that we may 
cheerfully agree to-night, by such a ma- 
jority, as no ministerial magic can turn 
into a minority, to rescind such resolutions 
respecting the Middlesex election, as may 
have stained the conduct of the late par- 
liament. Let us leave them in full pos- 
session of those laurels they so justly ac- 
quired, when they made Mr. Grenville’s 
Bill for the trial of controverted elections, 
perpetual; and as the most effectual ser- 
yice we can render our predecessors, is 
compatible with our duty to the public, 
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let this unconstitutional, this oppressive 
act, be obliterated from memory, and from 
record. , 

Mr. Ven thought the hon. gentleman 
who made the motion might rest con- 
tented that he had obtained his seat, and 
charged him with being guilty of blas- 

hemy. 

The Lord Mayor called him to order, 
and had the resolution read; this occasion- 
ed much laughter. The resolution was 
read; and no such word as blasphemy ap- 
pearing, he was called upon by the Lord 
Mayor to retract what he had said; on 
which he replied, though he had mistaken 
the precise word, yet impious and pro- 
phane were pretty nearly the same thing. 

Lord North quoted a number of prece- 
dents in favour of the resolution, and re- 
lied particularly on the expulsion of sir R. 
Walpole, and the cases of Malden and 
Colchester. | 

Mr. 7. Townshend said, though the 
friends of the motion might be now out- 
numbered, he did nat despair of seeing the 
day when those infamous proceedings 
would be expunged, and the authors of 
them brought to condign punishment. 

Mr. Wallace insisted, that from the un- 
interrupted usage of parliament for almost 
two centuries, the House fully possessed 
the right of expulsion. 

Mr. Attorney General said, he was nei- 

ther in parliament nor in office, at the 
time the resolution was passed, but he un- 
derstood then, and believed still, that the 
question was decided on the clearest prin- 
ciples of the Jaws and constitution. 
Mr. Byng was of the same opinion with 
his hon. friend, (Mr. Townshend) and did 
not doubt but the day would arrive sooner 
than many persons imagined. 

Sir George Savile took a very extensive 
view of the question, and argued it on 
many grounds. 

The other gentlemen who spoke were 
Mr. Gilbert, general Fitzroy, Mr. St. 
John, &c. against the motion. Mr. 
James Grenville, Mr. Richard Grenville, 
Mr. Serjeant Adair, Mr. Wedderburn, 
and Mr. Vyner, for it. 

The House divided. ‘Fhe Yeas went 
forth. 


Tellers. 


Lord Folkestone - - = 
YEAS a Thomas Townshend : 171 


Sir George Osborne - -2 5 
Nozs } 31, Cooper - - - = = 


So it passed in the negative, — 
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Debates in the Commons on the Bill for 
restraining the Trade and Commerce of the 
New England Colonies.] Feb. 24. On 
the motion to commit the Bill to restrain 
the Trade and Commerce of the provinces 
of Massachuset’s Bay and New Hamp- 
. shire, and colonies of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and Providence Plantation, 
in North America, to Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and the British islands in the West 
Indies; and to prohibit such provinces 
and colonies from carrying on any fishery 
- on the banks of Newfoundland, or other 
places therein to be mentioned,’ under 
certain conditions, and for a time to be 
limited, 

Sir John Griffin Griffin, after express- 
ing his sincere wishes to see a happy 
conclusion put to the American disputes 
without bloodshed, - declared, that upon 
reading the Bill, he felt himself alarmed, 
and was jealous that, if the greatest cau- 
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tion and delicacy was not to be used in 
perfecting the Bill, it would rather pro- 
voke than effect any good purpose; he 
would not, therefore, without certain as- 
surances, give his consent to its going to 
He contended, that the 
first operation of the Bill shduld be so cal- 
culated, that the innocent might in no 
event be confounded with the guilty, and 
observed, that the power given to the go- 
vernment and council of New Hampshire 
and Massachuset’s Bay, to take off the 
restrictions laid by this Bill by proclama- 
tion, appearcd to be so limited, that they 
could not issue such proclamation so as to 
secure those who were evidently well in- 
tentioned from the penalties of the Act: 
he insisted, that in common justice the 
commencement of its operation should be 
delayed to such a period, as would give — 
those so inclined time to return to their 
duty ; and concluded, that if this was not 
to be the case, he should be adverse to its 
going one step further. On the contrary, 
if he heard from authority, that none but 
the unrelenting’and intractable would feel 
its influence, he should wish the Bill 
success. 

Lord North replied, that it was intended 
to fill up the blanks in such manner as 
would answer the purposes wished for by 
the hon. gentleman, and that the first 
operation of the Bill would not have ef- 
fect sooner than at the expitation of one 
month at least after its arrival. 

‘A Petition against the Bill from the 
merchants, traders and others, of the city 
of London, interested in the American 
commerce, was presented, by the sheriffs 
of London, and read; setting forth, «* That 
the commissioners are deeply concerned, 
to observe, by the votes, that a Bill is 
brought in, to restrain the trade and com- 
merce of the provinces of Massachuset’s 
Bay and New Hampshire, and colonies of 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island, and Pro- 
vidence Plantation, in North America, to 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
islands in the West Indies, and to prohibit 
such provinces and colonies from carrying 
on any fishery on the banks of Newfound- 
Jand, or other places therein to be men- 
tioned, under certain restrictions, and for 
a time to be limited; and representing to 
the House, that the said Bill, should it 
pass into a law, will, in its operation de- 
prive thousands of his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects of their actual subsistence, and 


‘reduce them to extreme distress, even 


that of famine, the said provinces not ge~ 
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nerally raising corn sufficient for their own 
support ; and by the said Bill they will be 
prevented from receiving any supplies 
from their sister colonies, and precluded 
from their natural resource, the sea; and 
that the petitioners have reason to believe 
that very great numbers of men are bred 
and employed in the fisheries, who, in 
hardiness and intrepidity, are not ex- 
ceeded by any in this extensive empire, 
and may be impelled, by the pressing calls 
of hunger and want, to such a conduct as 
may be productive of devastation and 
bloodshed, which may endanger the peace 
and welfare of that part of his Majesty's 
American dominions, or be induced to 
emigrate to the islands of Miquelon and 
St. Pierre, there to fish for the French, 
and give our rivals the means of supply- 
lug the markets in Europe, and thereby 
render it difficult for us to regain that va- 
luable branch of commerce; and that 
there is now due, from the said provinces 
and colonies, to the city of London, a 
very large sum of money, and that their 
remittances are principally made by means 
of the fisheries, and consequently the ruin 
brought on those colonies will ultimately 
fall on Great Britain; and that, amongst 
other grievances of which our fellow sub- 
jects in America so generally complain, 
is, their being deprived of trial by jury in 
particular cases, and the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the admiralty courts ; which 
grievances, the petitioners with much 
concern find, are not only continued, but 
extended by the present Bill; and they 
think it their duty to represent to the 
House, that it is their firm opinion, that 
the disquietude which universally prevails 
in the minds of their fellow subjects in 
America, will not be removed, unless 
lenient measures are pursued, and their 
grievances redressed ; and therefore pray- 
ings that the said Bill may not pass into a 
aw.” 

Mr. Alderman Hayley moved, that the 
petitioners have leave to be heard by them- 
selves, or counsel; which was agreed to. 


Feb. 28. A Petition of the merchants, 
traders, and principal inhabitants, of the 
town and county of Pool, was presented 
to the House, and read; setting forth, 

“That the petitioners observe, that a 
Petition is presented to the House, from 
the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons, 
of the city of London, in common council 
assembled, against the Bill mentioned in 
the preceding Petition; and that the pe- 
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titioners beg leave to observe, that the re- 
straints intended to be laid upon the New- 
foundland fishery of the colonies, mene 
tioned in the said Bill, if carried into a 
law, will not by any means be injurious to 
commerce, as the petitioners against the 
Bill conceive, because the foreign markets 
can be amply supplied, by extending the 
Newfoundland fishery of subjects resident 
in England; and that the annual produce 
of the Newfoundland fishery carried on by 
subjects resident in the mother country, 
exceeds 500,000/. and that the Newfound- 
land fishery of the mother country is a 
constant nursery of seamen for the navy, 
that great bulwark of the nation, every 
fifth man employed being, by the 10th of 
William the 3rd, obliged to be a landman, 
a consideration of infinite weight, the pe- 
titioners imagine; and this the more espe- 
cially, as the profits of the trade center 
intirely in this kingdom; and that the pro- 
fits of the Newfoundland fishery, carried 
on by the colonies mentioned in the Bill, 
do not center here, nor is the Newfound- 
land fishery of the colonies a nursery of 
seamen for the fleet, because the Ameri- 
cans are not obliged by law to make use of 
landmen, nor are the American seamen 
compellable, like the British seamen, to 
serve their country in times of war; the 
petitioners are therefore greatly alarmed, 
lest a Petition from so respectable a body 
as the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons 
of London, should operate not only to 
their prejudice, but to the general preju- 
dice of the kingdom, on a point of such 
importance to the national prosperity ; 
humbly submit the foregoing facts to the 
consideration of the House, and soliciting, 
no less for their own immediate advantage 
than for the universal benefit of their 
country, such encouragement of the Bri- 
tish fishery to Newfoundland as the parlia- 
ment shall think proper.” 

A Petition of the people called Quakers 
was presented by Mr. Alderman Oliver, 
and read, 

‘«‘ Taking notice of the Bill to restrain 
the trade and commerce of the province 
of Massachuset’s Bay and New Hampshire, 
and colonies of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and Providence Plantation, in 
North America, to Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British islands in the West Indies ; 
and to prohibit such provinces and colo- 
nies from carrying on any fishery on the 
banks of Newfoundland, or other places 
therein to be mentioned, under certain 
conditions, and for atime to be limited ; 
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and that the petitioners are informed, that, 
in the island of Nantucket, on the coast of 
New England, there are about 5,000 in- 
habitants, nine-tenths of whom are of 
the people called Quakers; and that the 
said island is for the most part barren and 
sandy, not viclding provision for a twen- 
ticth part of its inhabitants; and that the 
inhabitants almost wholly depend on the 
whale fishery for their subsistence, pur- 
chasing with the produce of the said oc- 
cupation, grain and other necessaries from 
the neighbouring colonies; and that, if 
the said Bill should pass into a law, these 
' people would unavoidably be exposed to 
all the. hardships of famine, as no provi- 
‘ sions can be imported from any of the 
neighbouring colonies, and their trade, by 
which they subsist, will be totally proli- 
bited ; and that the said inhabitants, to the 
‘best of the petitioners’ information and be- 
lief, are intirely innocent in respect to the 
present disturbances in America; where- 
fore, in consideration of the miseries im- 
pending over so large a part of their 
brethren, and others their fellow sub- 
jects, in that island and in the neighbour- 
head: under the like circumstances, the 

etitioners intreat the House, that the said 
Bill may not pass into a law, as thereby a 
‘most grievous punishment would be in- 
flicted on the innocent, and a body of 
men, whose occupation is hazardous, their 
gains uncertain, and their labours neccs- 
sary to themselves and the community, 
would be subjected to inevitable ruin and 
destruction.” 

And the said Petitions were severally 
ordered to be referred to the considera- 
tion of the committee of the whole House 
to whom the said Bill is committed. 

The order of the day was read for the 
House to go into the said committee. It 
was moved that the Speaker do not leave 
the chair. The House divided. Noes 24. 
Ayes 97. 

The House resolved itself into the said 
Committee ; sir Charles Whitworth in the 
chair. 

Mr. David Barclay was called in. He 
appeared as agent for the committee of 
‘North American merchants, and wished, 
with the permission of the committee, to 
examine some witnesses in support of their 
Petition. He then examined Mr. Brook 
Watson, Mr. Stephen Higginson, and Mr. 
Seth Jenkins. After which, 

Mr. David Barclay addressed the Com- 
mittee: I will now, with the indulgence of 
this honourable committee, take the liber- 

A 
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ty to make a few remarks on the evidence 
which has been given, trusting, that should 
I make any improper observations, I shall 
stand excused, by being in a situation in 
which I am entirely unaccustomed. By 
the evidence of Stephen Higginson and 
captain Jenkins, I think it was full 

proved, that by the operation of this Bill, 
should it pass into a law, the inhabitants of 
some of the provinces may probably, by 
the clause which is to restrain their trade, 
be reduced to famine; and that by the de- 
privation of their fisheries, that calamity 
will not only be encreased, but a great 
number of innocent subjects undergo a 
punishment which they do not deserve, as 
by their occupation the majority of them 
are the most part of the year at sca, and 
consequently must have been absent from 
disturbances at home.—That by the ev 
dence of captain Jenkins, the inhabitants 
of the island of Nantucket, will in a greater 
degree be affected by the barrenness of 
their soil, and they are the more to be 
commiserated, because, had that island 
remained within the district of the pro- 
vince of New York, as it was originally, 
they would not have been included in this 
Bill, it being but about sixty years since 
the island of Nantucket was made a part 
of the province of the Massachuset’s Bay, 
a circumstance that doubtless many of 
this honourable committee know: to 
which may be added, that as the inhabi- 
tants are peaceable and industrious, and 
by the principles of the majority and the 
occupation of all, they are innocent sub- 
jects, it appears extremely hard that they 
should be included in this severe punish- 
ment. When I say principles, I do not 
mean to be understood, that the people 
called Quakers have not the same regard 
for civil and religious liberty, as their fel- 
low subjects, but that their principles lead 
them to suffer oppression more patiently 
than others, and not without a hope that 
their superiors, by proper and respectful 
remonstrances, may give them relief; for 
resistance they cannot adopt.—By the 
evidence of both, it appears, how unfa- 
vourable are their ideas of the government 
and country of Halifax; how certain it 
is that these seafaring people will be con- 
strained to emigrate elsewhere for subsis- 
tence, and how probable that some of them 
may go to the French.—By the evidence 
of Brooke Watson, it appears how exten- 
sive the fisheries were in 1764, and by Hig- 
ginson and Jenkins, how very much they © 
are since encreased.—By the evidence of 
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Americans being pressed by parliament’s 
provinces of New England; and that if| not chusing to leave them their old privi- 
the fisheries should be stopped, how little is! lege, whether that privilege was by law, 
to be expected from their other means of; custom, or mere indulgence, of taxing 
remittance when compared to the de-| themselves internally, they denied only 
mands on them, from this country.—By | our right of internal taxation. However, 
Watson, Higginson, and Jenkins, the im- ; it was soon proved to them, by argument 
practicability of carrying on these fisheries | and practice, that an external tax could 
to an equal extent and advantage from | be made to answer all the purposes, and 
Great Britain; and how dangerous it will, to produce all the mischicts, of internal 
be to divert out of its usual channel, a! taxation. They then denied the right of 
certain trade, the advantages of which | taxing for supply. Parliament next pro- 
centre in this kingdom.—From all these | ceeded violently to deprive them of their 
combined circumstances, I am led to be-| charters, and to make them other acts 
lieve, that this honourable Committee will | relative to their trials; then they de- 
see the impropriety of passing the fishery | nied your power of internal legislation. 
Bill into a law; and I trust will be con-; But still in the midst of all their vio- 
vinced that the merchants and traders of | lence and all their provocation to it, they 
the city of London do not trouble this} never hitherto have formally rejected 
House with petitions, but when the neces- | the power of parliament to bind their trade. 
sity of the case absolutely requires it, and | But the British legislature is now to con- 
that their anxiety to be heard at this bar, | vince the Americans, that if but a single 
befure measuresare adopted, proceeds from | branch of legislative power is left to this 
the belief, that they have it in their power, | country, we can make that single power 
to give such information as may enable | answer all the purposes of a power to tax. 
the honourable House, consistent with its | This Bill, which is to restrain their com- 
wisdom, its justice, and its dignity, to! merce until they submit, until they cease 
adopt measures the most advantageous to | to resist our taxing authority, and indeed, 
the landed and commercial interest of the | whatever else is thought fit to be imposed 
whole British empire. on them, will convince, he said, the Ame- 

After this, the Speaker resumed the | ricans, that this power, thus used, may be 
chair. Sir C. Whitworth reported from | made by far the most oppressive, and worse 
the Committee, that they had heard the ! than any of those they had hitherto denied. 
petitioners the merchants, traders, and; He was quite satisfied, that the Bill was 
others, of the city of London, interested in ; meant for nothing else but to exasperate 
the American commerce, in support of ; the colonies into open and direct rebellion. 
their petition, by their agent: and had, Hitherto rebellion was only asserted, and 
made a progress in the Bill; and asked , that ambiguously, of one colony. It would 
leave to sit again. from this Bill probably become apparent, 

and universal in all; and thus give an op- 

March 6. On the motion that the Bill | portunity for drawing the sword, and 
be engrossed, | throwing away the scabbard. He indeed 

Lord Huwe expatiated on the necessity | acquitted the ministry of a design of raising 
of the measure, as the only moderate ; a rebellion for the mere purpose of havoc 
means of bringing the disobedient provinces | and destruction. But said, that as by their 
to a sense of their duty, without involving | injudicious measures they had brought the 
the empire in all the horrors of a civil war. | colonies into a state of the greatest dis- 

Mr. Charles Fox said, that this Bill must | obedience, disorder, and confusion, with- 
have been calculated to put an end to all | out being at the same time within the 

that remained of the legislative authority | legal description of rebellion, this was a 
of Great britain over America. That it | state of things full of the greatest difficul- 
must be intended to shew to the colonies | ties, and in which it required the utmost 

that there was no one branch of supreme | nicety to conduct government. But when 

authority, which parliament might not! things were brought to the length of re- 
abuse in such a manner, as to render it: bellion, the course of proceeding, however 
reasonable.to deny, and necessary to resist desperate, was simple and obvious. And 
it. To prove this he went through the | now, as by this Act all means of acquiring 
history of the several steps, by which the | a livelihood, or of receiving provisions 
authority of parliament was denied, by | were cut off, no other alternative was left, 
having been abused. At first, said he, the | but starving or rebellion. 

{ VOL. XVIII. } | [2 C} 


John Lane, the large debt due from the 
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Mr. Jenkinson drew a very different in- 
ference from the fact of the progressive 
detail of the several parts of our legislative 
authority in America. That fact, so 
strongly stated by Mr. Fox, shewed clearly 
’ that the colonists aimed at a rebellious in- 
dependence from the beginning; for hav- 
ing at first only denied our right of inter- 
nal taxation, when that right was modelled 
to their own pretences, they quarrelled 
just as violently with this mode as with 
the former. Afterwards, when their mul- 
tiplied disorders had made internal regula- 
tions necessary, they denied the power of 
making these regulations. They first pro- 
voked penalties by their disobedience, and 
then denied the right of the power which 
had been put under a necessity of inflict- 
ing those penalties. The reasons, he said, 
alleged in censure of the acts of legisla- 
ture, were in reality their strongest justifi- 
cation and best panegyrics. He thought 
therefore this Act to be in every respect 
just, and considering the offence of those 
who are the object of it, merciful. 

Mr. T. Townshend urged the cruelty 
and injustice of an Act which made no dis- 
crimination between innocence and guilt, 
which starved all alike, and which had a 
tendency to fix an eternal hatred of this 
country and its legislature in the minds of 
the Americans. With regard to the ori- 
ginal provocation stated to have produced 
the penalties, he denied the fact; but as- 
serted, on the contrary, that our violating 
their privileges, or grossly shocking their 
old respectable prejudices, first produced 
the disobedience, and then the disobe- 
dience was punished by the most cruel and 
unnatural acts. 

The Solicttor General of Scotland* said, 
the Act had his most hearty approbation. 
That it was just, because provoked by the 
most criminal disobedience: it was mer- 
ciful, because that disobedience would have 
justified the severest military execution. 
This measure was not sanguinary: and 
as to the famine which was so pathetically 
lamented, he was afraid it would not be 
produced by this Act. That though pre- 
vented from fishing in the sea, the New 
Englanders had fish in their rivers, to 
which this Act did not prevent them from 
resorting ; and that though he understood 
their country was not fit for grain, yet they 
had a grain of their own, Indian corn, on 
which they might subsist full as well as 


* Mr. Henry Dundas, created viscount Mel- 
ville in 1802. 
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they deserved ; but whether they might so 
subsist or not, was no part of his consi- 
deration. He looked on the Act as coe 
ercive, and that the coercion which put 
the speediest end to the dispute, was cere 
tainly the most effectual. That when it 
was said no alternative was left to the New 
Englanders but to starve or rebel, this was 
not the fact, for there was another way, to 
submit. He wished, however, that some 
test to discriminate the innocent from the 
guilty had been adopted. That this test, 
notwithstanding it had been originall 
stated as part of the plan by lord North, 
had been dropped by his lordship. That 
it might serve to introduce a rule of obe- 
dience for all, and might prevent the innoe 
cent from being involved with the guilty in 
a common punishment. But the Act was 
on the whole so right, and he approved 
and admired it so much, that he could not 
quarrel with it for this defect.—As to what . 
had been apprehended from the loss to the 
merchants of Old England, by disabling 
those of the New to pay their debts, he 
said, that when the colonists had submitted, 
they might then resume their fisheries and 
their trade, and thus be enabled to pay 
their debts. In the mean time, that part 
of the capital stock of England, which was 
now employed in carrying on the fisheries 
of New England, would be employed in 
carrying on our own, and thusour merchants 
could suffer no loss a whatsoever. This was 
as clear as any demonstration of Euclid. 
Lord John Cavendish was shocked with 
the perfect ease and alacrity with which 
they voted famine to a whole people; and 
he was in particular surprised at the ideas 
of clemency, entertained by the learned 
gentleman who spoke last. He commend- 
ed this measure, because it was not sane 
guinary; but to kill by starving, was not 
cruelty ; and provided a man’s blood was 
not shed, he might be destroyed with great 
gentleness—in any other way whatsoever. 
This Act he considered as alienating the 
Americans for ever, and rendering use- 
less any possible plan of reconciliation. 
Mr. Rice did not adopt this proposition 
but with the greatest pain and reluctance. 
He knew it was harsh; but that harsh 
measures were unfortunately necessary. 
He was satisfied from a careful comparison 
of all the parts of the proceedings of the 
Americans with each other, that inde- 
pendency was their object; that they in- 
tended to throw off the commercial restric- 
tions, as wellas the taxes: on which latter 
point he was as much inclined to relax as 
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ny other gentleman, if he could be tole- 
tably assured that such relaxation would 
hot be introductory to a further, and a 
Worse opposition on their parts. He 
thought he saw, by the obstinate conduct 
of Boston in holding out so long, and under 
such inconveniences, that their designs 
were very deep; and he was convinced 


that the satisfaction to custom-house of-. 


ficers, required as ‘a condition of pardon 
by the Act which shut up their port, was 
their principal reason for this stubborn op- 
position. And this pointed clearly to the 
true object of their resistance. 

Mr. Edmund Burke was afraid any de- 
bate on this subject was to little purpose. 
When this achament originally disen- 
gaged to any system, and free to chuse 
among all, had, previous to any examina- 
tion whatsoever, begun by adopting the 
proceedings of the last, the whole line of 
our public conduct was then determined. 
{Here the majority raised a great cry of 
approbation.] He said the cry was na- 
tural, and the inference from what he had 
said jast; that the road by penitence to 
amendment was, he knew, humiliating and 
difficult ; and that the greater part of man- 
kind were dispused like Macbeth to think 

‘¢ T am in blood 

‘¢ Stept inso far, that, should I wade no more 

‘¢ Retarning were as tedious as go v’er ;” 
and thus they pass towards the further 
bank, be the channel ever so wide, or the 
flood ever so deep and rapid. That as 
this measure was in the same spirit as all 
the former, he did not doubt but thar it 
would be productive of the very same con- 

ence. 

at this was, m effect, the Boston Port 
Bill, but upon infinitely a larger scale. 
That evil principles are prolific ; this Bos- 
ton Port Bill begot this New England 
Bill; this New England Bill will beget a 
Virgimia Bill; again a Carolina Bill, and 
that will beget a Pennsylvania Bill: till one 
by one parliament will ruin all its colonies, 
and root up all its commerce ; until the 
statute book becomes nothing but a black 
and bloody roll of proscriptions, a frightful 
code of rigour and tyranny, a monstrous 
digest of Acts of penalty, incapacity, and 
general attainder ; and that, open it where 
you will, you will find a title for destroying 
some trade, or ruining some province. 

That the scheme of parliament was new 
and unheard of in any civilized nation, 
** to preserve your authority by destroying 

our dominions.’’ It was rather the idea. 
ef hostility between independent states, 
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where one not being able to conquer an- 
other, thinks to reduce its strength gra- 
dually, by destroying its trade and cut- 
ting off its resources. That this mode— 
was never used by princes towards their 
subjects in rebellion; the maxim in such 
cases always was, to cut off the rebels but 
to spare the country, because its strength 
is the strength of the sovereign himself. 
Here the principle was reversed ; the force 
used against the rebels was trifling (though 
very expensive) but the’trade, which was 
the wealth of the country, was to be de- 
stroyed. 

He then entered into the difference of 
expence, and the loss between the two 
modes ; and proved, in detail, that these 
Bills would, in all probability, cost the 
nation more than the maintenance of an 
army of 40,000 men. That when things 
were come to violences he thought the 
sword much the most effectual, and 
though severe, not so unjust as these uni- 
versal proscriptions, because it would fall 
only on those who resisted. But this Act 
confounded all kinds of people, all sexes, 
all ages, in one common ruin. That no- 
thing could be at once more foolish, more 
cruel, and more insulting, than to hold 
out, as a resource to the starving fisher- 
men, ship-builders, and the infinite number 
of other mechanics employed in trade and 
fishery, and ruined by this Act, that after 
the alent of the ocean, they may poke in 
the brooks, and rake in the puddles of 
their respective countries, and diet on 
what we considered as husks and draft 
for hogs. 

It was, he said, foolish and insulting ; 
because, when you deprive a man of his 
trade and occupation, you deprive him of 
the means of his livelihood, if there were : 
ever so much fish in the streams, or corn 
in the fields. That a shoemaker’s live- 
lihood goes when a fisherman can no 
longer pay him for his shoes. He has no~ 
resource in other people’s plenty. How 
is he to get at horse-beans or Indian-corn, 
or at the worst of food, for himself and 
his starving family ? Then he shewed, that 
the ruin of the staple trade of a people, 
involved in it the ruin of the whole com- 
munity; and proved, by entering mi- 
nutely into its nature and employnient, 
that the British capital employed in the 
New England trade, could not possibly 
be turned to the British fishery ; and 
(treating very lightly the demonstration 
of Euclid) he shewed, that one year’s in- 
termission of the course of the New Eng- 
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land foreign trade, would be the certain 
Joss of the whole debt now due to the 
English merchants. 

But the point on which he rested most, 
was this: the sentence was, in the mildest 
way, beggary, if not famine on four great 
provinces. The condition of their re- 
demption was, “ When it should be made 
appear to the governors, and the majority 
of the council in two of these provinces, 
that the laws would be obeyed.”” By what 
evidence, said he, is this to be made to ap- 
pear? Who is to produce it? What facts 
are to be proved?) What rule has the per- 
son who is to make it appear, to go by? 
What rule have the two governors to de- 
termine, so as to acquit them—in employ- 
Ing or in refusing, either to government 
here, or to the people there? You sen- 
tence, said he, to famine, at least 300,000 
people in two provinces, at the mere arbi- 
trary will and pleasure of two men whom 
you do not know; for you do not know 
who will be governors when this Act takes 
place. And, lest these two should risk an 
act of mercy, you add, as a controul to 
them, the majority of two councils, whom 
you do not know, and one of them, at 
present, has no existence! And as to the 
other provinces, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, the Act has not left a man in these 
two provinces, who, by the exertion even 
of an arbitrary discretion, can relieve 
200,000 people more, or any innocent or 
repenting individual, let their behaviour 
be what it will, A governor of another 
province, who can never regularly and 
officially know their true state, can alone 
be arbitrary in favour of justice. 

This, said he, is because, in these two 
ill-starred provinces, the people chuse 
their governors: but is that a crime in in- 
dividuals, which is the legal constitution 
of the country? If it be a bad one, Eng- 
Jand has given it to them, and has not taken 
even a step towards altcring it. On this 
point, of the unheard-of power given to 
governors, of starving so many hundreds of 
thousandsat their mere pleasures, of which, 
he said, no history of real, and even no 
fabulous invention of fictitious tyranny, 
had ever furnished an example, he dwelt a 
long time, and placed it in an infinite 
varicty of lights; and kindled into such 
warmth, that he was at length called to 
order. Dut he continued to repeat the 
strong terms, as, he said, he had a right 
to give such epithets to the Bill as he 
pleased, until it had passed the House. If 
that should be the case, he would then be 
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silent, because it would be against order to 
speak of it as it deserved, and against pru- 
dence, to offend a body of men who had so 
much power, and would shew, by passing 
that Bul, how harsh an use they were dis- 
posed to make of it. 

He said, however, he was convinced, 
by the whole tenor of the debate, as well 
as by his private conversation, that most of 
those who would vote for this Bill had never 
read it; that what they did was not out of 
milice, but out of respect to the opinions of 
others, who, by presenting them such a 
Bill, shewed how little they deserved this 
unlimited contidence. He said, that if 
any were in that situation, he hoped they 
would have the benefit of the prayer made 
for those who alone had done an act worse 
than this, “* Forgive them, they know not 
what they do.” | 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland began 
with disclaiming any thing of cruelty, as 
foreign to his nature and disposition ; but 
authority must be preserved, though the 
guilty, and sometimes even the guiltless, 
by accident, should suffer. That rigour 

was annexed to the idea of punishment, 
and that punishment was right or wrong, 
‘according to the desert of the parties ; 
that whatever necessity made this punish- 
ment so rigorous, or extended it to so vast 
a latitude, was owing to those who, taking 
part with America, in this [louse or else« 
where, encouraged them to resist the just 
authority of parliament. They were, he 
suid, guilty of the blood of the colonists. 
That he was sure the taxation of America 
was just and defensible by every principle 
of the constitution ; and that though this 
ground of taxation was very much beaten, 
yet as the whole question originated there, 
it was necessary to shew the foundation of 
the right ; this he did by a distinct enume- 
ration of the acts of parliament. He was 
clear and methodical ; but the House was 
not disposed to listen to an argument which 
they had heard so frequently discussed. 
He said, with temper, that he gave way 
to that disposition of the House, and was 
content to give his approbation to the Bill. 
The question being put, That the Bill, 
with the Amendments, be ingrossed ; the 


House divided. ‘The Yeas went forth. 
Tellers. 
- Lord Lisburne - - 
YEAS Mr. Dundas - - - tas 


_. § Mr. Tho. Townshend 
Nogs sain Burke - - - t 61 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
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time, 

Mr. Hartley moved, that the following 
clause be added, by way of ryder: ‘¢ That 
nothing in the Act shall extend to prohibit 
the importation into any, or either, of the 
said provinces, of any fuel, meal, corn, 
flour, or victual, which shall be brought 
coastwise from any part of the continent 
of America.’”? This clause, said he, can- 
not be objected to, even by the most vin- 
dictive spirit, against the four provinces 
of New England, who are the objects of 
this Bill, as itis extracted from the Boston 
Port Bill of last year: the lenity or hu- 
manity of which was never so much as 
pretended, even by its advocates. There 
cannot be a reason why you should throw 
away this year, the little share of humanity 
which you had the last; more especially, 
as we are come to discover, and even to 
acknowledge, by the votes of this House, 
that we have proceeded hitherto, in this 
business with America, with rashness, mis- 
judgment and precipitation. The vote I 
allude to is passed but a few days since ; 
which says, or pretends to say, that it 
would have been ‘ proper’ (that is the 
term) to have proceeded in a way of ask- 
ing a supply of the Americans, by the 
constitutional way of requisitions, before 
proceeding to compulsory or forcible me- 
thods. Having confessed ourselves wrong 
in the foundation, it is but equal justice to 
our fellow subjects of America to sup- 
pose, that those riots and resistance sould 
not have happened, if we had not begun 
with them confessedly in an unconstitu- 
tional way. Surely, then, it is not a time 
to add to the severity of our Acts, in pro- 
portion as we find, that we have been un- 
jee in the outset, and that they have been 
ess to blame. It is surely but a little 
matter to ask, that you would not be more 
cruel towards America, who have never 
been heard on their defence this year, 
than you were the last. Besides, what 
construction can the town of Boston put 
upon your present measures, if you re- 
fuse the clause now offered? They will be 
besieged, as in actual war with any fo- 
reign enemy. General Gage has forti- 
fied the neck which joins Boston to the 
continent, by which he may intercept pro- 
visions ; and by this Bill you proclaim the 
same intention by sea. Do you expect, 
that they will submit to be starved, in 
passive obedience? What resource have 
they left, but resistance ; and, perhaps, to 
take advantage of the smallness of num- 


The Bill being read a third 
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bers of general Gage’s troops, before they 
are reinforced; for this Act puts it out of 
all doubt, that you mean to proceed to all 
extremities. I have been informed, by 
those who know best the temper of the 
Americans, and I hope and believe that 
they will hold out their pave to the 
utmost, and that they will not strike the 
first blow: but what is the difference to 
them, whether you strike the first blow b 

the musket or the sword, or, to equal ef. 
fect, by famine? The refusal of this clause, 
will be a declaration on your part, that 
you mean to bring famine upon them, to 
the utmost of your power, and therefore a 
warning to them of the mercy which they 
are to expect at your hands. As to the 
Bill in general, it has been so ably debated, 
that I shall only add two remarks: this 
Bill, by destroying the North American 
fishery, not only destroys that nursery of 
seamen, but will disable the provinces, 
under the prohibition, from the means of 
paying their debts to this country, who 
therefore will finally be the suflerers; and 
when the next year comes, and you find 
this consequence, you will then turn ac- 
cusers of the North Americans for not 
paying their debts, and you will add, ac- 
cording to the usual falshoods towards the 
Americans, that they never intended to 
pay their debts; and, by the distance of 
the place, and the falshood of representa- 
tions, you will impute those very ettccts 
which you have produced yourselves, as 
the justifying causes of resentment. This 


is the unjust way in which the Americans | 


have been treated, on all occasions. I 
myself asked, the other day, why, on a 
particular occasion of a slight riot of not 
more than a few hours continuance, four 
regiments and a train of artillery, were 
ordered to Boston? To justify this enor- 
mous intervention of the military, I was 
told in this House, that indeed the riots 
were trifling, but that the Americans had 
come to a resolution to arm the country. 
What, then, was the real fact, as testified 
by dates? The fact was, that the rcsolu- 
tion to arm was not taken til the troops 
were seen in the offing. It was the sight 
of the troops, upon so trivial an occasion, 
that gave them to understand what they 
were to expect; and, by dates, the fact is 
verified, that they did not take to arms till 
some months after the troops were or- 
dered; but it was upon their first notice 
of the troops being to come; and the re- 
solution to arm against the worst, was ac- 
tually debated but a few hours before the 
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troops were landed. So it is that facts 
are misrepresented in America, and so let 
me put in my caution now, that the Ame- 
ricans do now actually pay their debts, 
Jike honest men, to the utmost of their 
power, and let me be before- hand with this 
charge ; if when the natural consequences 
of these measures come next year, we 
should hear any false accusations of the 
- Americans, as combining not to pay their 
debts. I shall make but one remark more, 
but which seems to me to be of the ut- 
most importance to the whole commercial 
tem of England, which is, that the 
plantation-built bottoms are two thirds, or 
three quarters, or all the bottoms upon 
which the British merchandize, to every 
quarter of the g!obe, is carried on; when 
we meditate a blow at the American trade, 
we should recollect at least, that there is 
this one manufacture (if I may so call it) 
of ship-building, upon the encouragement 
of which our very existence, as a trading 
eople, depends. However we may think 
st our interest ta suppress the rivalship of 
the colonies with ourselves, in other ma- 
nufactures, yet in this trade of ship-build- 
ing they are our most material and essen- 
tial support. This revengeful blow at the 
American uy pence will fall most im- 
mediately and fatally upon the manufac- 
turers and merchants of every commercial 
article in this kingdom. For these rea- 
sons, I am against the whole principle of 
the Bill; and if we cannot prevail to have 
it rejected, I humbly move, at least, the 
admission of the clause which I have just 
offered. 
_ Lord North said, as the Bill not only 
meant to restrain the colonies of New 
England from trade so long as they would 
not trade with us, but also to let them feel 
the inconveniences which they must be 
exposed to, while they denied the autho- 
rity of parliament, he could not, until their 
conduct gave parliament some grounds 
for it, agree in opinion, that parliament 
should relax from the coercion which this 
Bill meant to execute. He thought it was 
right that they should feel some of those 
distresses which the power of this country 
could bring upon them, while they dared 
to set their power in opposition to it. But 
even in the exertion of force, nay of arms 
if it should become necessary, he never 
should wish measures which were cruel. 
The case of the Boston Port Bill was quite 
different. The town of Boston had ob- 
structed our trade, and had committed an 
act of outrage against it; it was proper, 
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therefore, to prevent that town from being 
a place of trade, until they made recome 
pense, but as they had not then formally 
arrayed themselves against the power as 
well as authority of this country, further 
restraints, such as were in the present Bill, 
were not then necessary, and the per- 
mitting provisions and fuel to go up to the 
town by water was inserted in that Bill. 
The further restraints which a more violent 
conduct had now rendered necessary, were 
inserted in the Bill, and instead of re- 
laxations from these, more severe ones 
must follow, if their conduct made such 
further necessary. 

Mr. Burke was warm against the 
Bill. It was not, he said, sanguinary, it 
did not mean to shed blood, but, to suit 
some gentieman’s humanity, it only meant 
to starve five hundred thousand people, 
men, women, and children at the breast. 
Some gentlemen had even expressed their 
approbation of famine in preference to fire 
and sword. This Bill not ony had taken 
from these people the means of subsisting 
themselves by their own labour, but, re- 
jecting the clause now proposed, took 
from them the means of being subsisted 
by the charity of their friends. You had 
reduced the poor people to beggary, and 
now you take the beggar’s scrip from 
them. You even dash from the mouth 
of hunger the morsel which the hand of 
charity would stretch out to it. On the 
subject of famine he was fine and pathetic. 

Lord Clare said, he would not enter the 
list with the hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, it would be the waging an unequal 
war; but he had in his hand a friend who 
was a match for him: my old friend, sir 
Joshua Gee, a great friend to America, 
though no patriot; a man who has written 
better on trade than any other man living, 
and who knew more of America. Now, 
Sir, my friend Joshua Gee, with a kind of 
ue spirit says, if ever the people of 

ew England should aim to set up for 
themselves, what must we do? Do, Sir, 
why the very things which are now doing. 
Joshua Gee says, you must restrain their 
trade and prohibit them from the fishery, 
and you will soon bring them to their 
senses. I hope Joshua Gee will bea pro- 
phet there too. But here are his words. 
[He here read a long passage from the 
book, and then commented on it.] Now, 
Sir, nobody that ever read this passage, 
thought this conduct, as here proposed, to 
Be cruel, but necessary and wise, Sir. 
But since we have got a language in this 
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House that is fitter for the turbulent ha- 
rangues of an American congress than for 
a British parliament, every thing which 
would restrain American independency is 
unjust and cruel. But if so, Sir, how 
come gentlemen not to oppose the aug- 
mentation of the army and navy for these 
purposes. They retired from that ques- 
tion; some never looked to it; others 
retired sturdily like Ajax: they did not 
turn their backs, but, Sir, they retired. 

Mr. 7. Townshend. If the augmenta- 
tion of the navy and army had been pro- 
posed as a force with which to make war 
on America, I would, Sir, have been as 
sturdy as Ajax, not retiring, but attack- 
ing, I would have set my face against it ; 
I would have used every power I had to 
oppose it; I would have carried my oppo- 
sition to turbulency, since the noble lord 
will so describe it. The reason why I did 
not oppose it, I will avow; it is a fair one. 
I knew that it was determined that a great 
part of the force which we then had was 
to be sent to America. I trembled for 
the safety of this realm, thus stript of the 
strength intended originally for its de- 
fence ; I was glad when I heard an addi- 
tional defence was to be proposed for it. 
I would not oppose this necessary mea- 
sure, though I would not in any thing mix 
myself with the measures of ministry. 
He then went into the argument on the 
subject of famine and starving. 

Mr. Charles Fox. I think, Sir, you 
have now, by refusing this proposition, 
completed the system of your folly. 
You had some friends yet left in New 
England. You yourselves made a parade 
of the number you had there. But you 
have not treated them like friends! Rather 
than not make the ruin of that devoted 
country complete, your friends are to be 
involved in one common famine! How 
must they feel, what must they think, 
when the people against whom they have 
stood out in support of your measures, say 
to them, “* You see now what friends in 
England you have depended upon; they 

rated you from your real friends there, 
while they hoped to ruin us by it; but 
since they cannot destroy us without mix- 
ing you in the common carnage, your 
merits to them will not now save you; 
you are to be butchered and starved in- 
discriminately with us? What have you 
to look to for support but resistance? You 
are treated in common with us as rebels, 
whether you rebel or not. Your loyalty 
has ruined you. Rebellion alone—if re- 
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sistance is rebellion—can save you from 
famine and ruin.” When these things 
are said to them, what can they answer ? 
What part have they to take? They must 
resist in common with those with wham 
you have united them in ruin. I thought 
your measures were intended to divide the 
people. But when you mean to destroy 
you unite all, because you wish to destroy 
all. Thus much I thought it right to say, 
that I might mark the spirit of your mea- 
sures, 

Governor Pownall, having now, after 
two days debate, heard so much about the 
starving principles of this Bill, and of the 
famine which was to be the effect of it in 
New England, rose to say afew words, in 
order, by stating the fact, to wipe off from 
the Bill an imputation, which not only 
the oratory of those who opposed it, but 
the indiscretion of some who had defended 
it, brought upon it; the foul stain of hard- 
heartedness and cruelty; as also to calm 
any apprehensions which gentlemen by 
their oratory, working on a fact taken for 
granted, had endeavoured to raise in the 
breasts of the humane.—As to the starv- 
ing and famine, supposed as an effect 
which might follow from the operations 
of this Bill, it was a supposition too idle to 
combat. The colonies of New England 
were provision colonies, they were great 
grazing settlements; they had not, in- 
deed, been equally attentive to tillage as 
the farmers of the middle colonies had 
been, but they raised sufficient corn, rye, 
and barley for their subsistence; that al- 
though they imported some flour and bis- 
cuit from Philadelphia and New York, yet 
the first was chiefly for the luxury of the 
rich, and the latter for fitting out their 
shipping. If it became necessary to re- 
strain their trade the latter would not be 
wanted, and if people will go to war they 
must expect to give up the former. Ifthe 
Bill proceeded upon any such principles 
of hard-heartedness, or if he could see an 
such cruel effects in it as had been atid. 
he would have opposed it, instead of ac- 
quiescing in it; instead of any such mis- 
chievous effect on the colonies, we should 
have need to watch, that it did not pro- 
duce a contrary effect, namely, that of 
turning their thoughts more seriously to 
tillage ; if it should, might it not have the 
effect fabled in the story of Antzus, that 
the moment in which they touch the 
ground, from that moment they should 
derive strength. He concluded by saying 
that he considered this Bill simply as a 
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commercial regulation; as a temporarv 
withholding of those indulcences which 
particular laws and connivance had given, 
In relaxation of the general Jaws on which 
the plantation trade had been originally 
established ; as withholding these indul- 
gences so long as the colonies should 
think fit to prohibit the trade of Great 
Britain; it was from seeing and consider- 
ing it in this light alone that he acquiesced 
in it. 

Mr. Henry Dundas (Solicitor Gene- 
ral of Scotland). In what I said in a 
Jate debate, I did not say that I ap- 
proved of measures of starving a while 
people; but, that if matters between us 
and the Americans were come to that 
issue, that we must at last use force, and 
_ perhaps the sword; surely those measures 

which would prevent them from being able 
to resist, might prevent us from coming to 
the harsher measures of the sword and 
bloodshed. 1 thought these measures 
would bring them to their senses, and 
would therefore, in the end, prove mercy 
to them. This, I hoped, would be the 
true operation and effect of this Bill; and, 
therefore, approving that operation, I must 
disapprove this motion. 

On the motion, that the said clause be 
read a second time, the House divided. 
The Yeas went forth. 


Tellers. 


, Mr. Hartley - - = = 

Lord Stanley - - - - 
mors 3 Mr. Cooper - - - = ; ee 
So it passed in the negative. The Bill 


was then passed and carried to the Loris. 
Mr. Hartley said, that a letter had been 
written by the earl of Dartmouth to go- 
vernor Colden, of New York, dated the 
10th Dec. 1774: as this letter contained 
matter well worthy the consideration and 
attention of the House, he should be glad, 
he said, to have it laid before the House. 
Mr. Rigby opposed this. He said ad- 
ministration must always be understood to 
be the sole judges of what is and what is 
not proper to be laid before the House. 
Mr. Z. Downshend observed, it was a 
very novel and extraordinury doctrine to 
atirm, that when a paper was called for, 
and particularly described, it was in the 
option of the minister to produce or with- 
hold it at his pleasure. 
Lord North contended there were many 
papers, which a mere spirit of curiosity 
might prompt men to call for; but that 
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bare curiosity, in his opinion, should net 
be gratified, when it might be productive 
of evil; that he believed it was neither . 
novel nor extraordinary to keep many 
matters secret. 

Mr. Fur said, the noble lord from the 
beginning had taken care to Jead the 
House blindtold; and would, he was cer- 
tain, continue to do so, till he found some 
personal convenience in acting otherwise. 
He pronounced confidently, that the Bill 
just passed could not succeed; and de- 
sired the noble lord to recollect his words, 
aud at the same time not to come to par- 
lament, telling them, though the measure 
miscarried, it was their measure, for if they 
had not framed, they had, after the fullest 
deliberation, approved of it. The fact was 
the very reverse, as his lordship had been - 
both the framer and approver ; and by the 
arts of misinformation on one hand, and 
want of any material information on the 
other, parliament were persuaded into an 
approbation of his measures. 

Mr. Hartley then moved for the said 
Paper: but it passed in the negative. 


Petition and Memorial of the Assembly 
of Jamaica to the King in Council.] Go- 
vernor Johnstone said, he had been in- 
formed that an extraordinary Petition 
from Jamaica had been received by the 
ministers, the contents of which were of 
the utmost importance; and desired to 
know the reason why it was not laid before 
the House? 

Lord North said, he could ‘assign no 
reason. The Petition was from the as- 
sembly of the island, hastily agreed upon, 
just at the end of the session. 

Mr. Fox thought that was a sufficient 
reason to force it upon his lordship’s 
notice; for it was his lordship’s practice to 
transact the most important business at the 
end of the session. 

Lord North said it should be brought. 
The following is a copy of it. 


Jamaica, ss. To the King’s most exccl- 
lent Majesty in Council. The hum- 
ble Petition and Memorial of the 
Assembly of Jamaica. 


«© Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We your Majestv’s most dutiful and 
Joyal subjects the assembly of Jamaica, 
having taken into our consideration the 
present critical state of the colonies, hum- 
bly approach the throne to assure your 
Majesty of our most dutiful regard to your 
royal person and family, and our attache 
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ment to and reliance on our fellow subjects 
in Great Britain, founded on the most 
solid and durable basis; the continued 
enjoyments of our personal rights and the 
security of our properties. 

‘¢ That weak and feeble as this colony 
is, from its very small number of white 
inhabitants and its peculiar situation, from 
the incumbrance of more than 200,000 
slaves, it cannot. be supposed that we now 
‘Intend, or ever could have intended resis- 
tance to Great Britain. — 

«¢ That this colony has never, by riots 
or other violent measures, opposed or per- 
mitted an act of resistance against an 
law imposed on us byGreat Britain, though 
always truly sensible of our just rights and 
of the pernicious consequences, both to 
the parent and infant state, with which 
some of them must be attended; always 
relying with the most implicit confidence 
on the justice and paternal tenderness of 
your Majesty, even to the most feeble and 
distant of your subjects, and depending, 
that when your Majesty and your parlia- 
ment should have maturely considered and 
deliberated on the claims of Great Britain 
and her colonies, every cause of dissatis- 
faction would be removed. That justly 
alarmed at the approaching horrors of an 
unnatural contest between Great Britain 
and her colonies, in which the most dread- 
ful calamities to this island, and the inevi- 


table destruction of the small sugar colo- | 


nies are involved: and excited by these 
apprehensions, as well as by our affection 
for our fellow subjects both in Great Bri- 
tain and the colonies, we implore your 
Majesty’s favourable reception of this our 
humble petition and memorial, as well on 
behalf of ourselves and our constituents the 
good people of this island, as on behalf of 
all other his Majesty’s subjects the colonists 
of America; but especially those who 
labour at present under the heavy weight 
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legislation of their country; and that no , 
laws can affect them but such as receive 
their assent given by themselves or their 
representatives; and it follows therefore 
that no one part of your Majesty’s English 
subjects either can or ever could legislate 
for any other part. | | 

‘© That the settlers of the first colonies, 
but especially those of the elder colonies 
of North America, as well as the con- 
querors of this island, were a part of the 
English people, in every respect equal to 
them, and possessed of every right and 
privilege at the time of their emigration, 
which the people of England were pos- 
sessed of, and irrefragably to that great. 
right of consenting to the laws which should 
bind them, in all cases whatsoever, and 
who emigrating at first in small numbers 
when they might have been oppressed, 
such rights and privileges were constantly 
guaranteed by the crown to the emigrants 
and conquerors, to be held and enjoyed 
by them in the places to which they emi- 
grated, and were confirmed by many re- 

eated solemn engagements made public 
y proclamation, under the faith of which 
they did actually emigrate and conquer, 
and therefore the people of England had 
no rights, power, or privilege to give to 
the emigrants as these were at the time of 
their emigration, possessed of all such 
rights equally with themselves. 

‘s That the peers of England were pos- 
sessed of very eminent and distinguished 
privileges in their own rights as a branch 
of legislature. A court of justice in the 
dernier resort for all appeals from the peo- 

le, and in the first instance, for all causes 
instituted by the representatives of the 
people ; but that it does not appear that 
they ever considered themselves as acting 
in such capacities for the colonies, the 
peers having never to this day heard or de- 
termined the causes of the colonists in ap- 


of your Majesty’s displeasure, for whom | peal, in which it ever was, and is their 


we entreat to be admitted as humble 
suitors that we may not at so important a 
crisis be wanting to contribute our sincere 


| 


duty, to serve the subjects within the 
realm. 
‘¢ That from what has been said it ap- 


and well-meant, however small, endea- | pears, that the emigrants could receive no- 
vours, to heal those disorders which may § thing from either the peers or the people, . 
otherwise terminate in the destruction of : 


the empire. 

«*‘ That as we conceive it necessary for 
this purpose to enter into the different 
claims of Great Britain and her colonies, 
_ we beg leave to place it in the royal mind 
as the first established principle of the con- 
stitution, that the people of England have 
a right to partake, and do partake, of the 

[ VOL. XVI11.] - 


the former being unable to communicate 
their privileges, and the latter on no more 
than equal footing with themselves, but 
that with the king it was far otherwise. 
The royal prerogative as now annexed to, 
and belonging to the crown, being totally 
independent of the people, who cannot in- 
vade, add to, or diminish it; nor restrain, 
nor invalidate those legal grants which 
[2 D] | 
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the prerogative hath a just right to give, 
and hath very liberally given for the en- 
couragement of colonization. To some 
colonies it granted almost all the royal 
powers of government which they hold 
and enjoy at this day, but tonone of them 
did it grant less than to the first conquerors 
of this island, in whose favour it is declared 
by a royal proclamation, that they shall 
have the same privileges to all intents and 

urposes, as the freeborn subjects of Eng- 
and, 

‘¢ That to use the name or authority of 
the people of the parent state, to take away 
or render ineffectual the legal grants of 
the crown to the colonists, is delusive, and 
destroys that confidence which the people 
thave ever had and ought to have of the 
most solemn royal grants in their favour, 
and renders unstable and insecure those 
very rights and privileges which prompted 
their emigration. 

“‘ That your colonists and your peti- 
tioners having the most implicit confidence 
in the royal faith, pledged to them in the 
most solemn manner by your predecessors, 
rested satisfied with their different portions 
of the royal grants, and having been bred 
from their infancy to venerate the name of 
parliament, a word still dear to the heart of 
every Briton, and considered as the palla- 
dium of liberty, and the great source from 
whence their own is derived, received the 
several acts of parliament of England and 
Great Britain for the regulation of the 
trade of the colonies, as the salutary pre- 
cautions of a prudent father for the pros- 
perity of a wide extended family ; and that 
in this light we received them without a 
thought of questioning the right, the 
whole tenor of our conduct will demon- 
' Strate, for above one hundred years ; that, 
though we received these regulations of 
trade from our fellow subjects of England 
and Great Britain, so advantageous to us, 
as colonists, as Englishmen, and Britons, 
we did not thereby confer on them a 
power of legislation for us, far less of de- 
_stroying us and our children, by divesting 
us of all rightsand property. 

“That with reluctance we have been 
drawn from the prosecution of our internal 
affairs, to behold with amazement a plan 
almost carried into execution, for enslav- 
ing the colonies ; founded, as we conceive, 
on a claim of parliament to bind the colo- 
nists in all cases whatsoever. 

‘‘ Your humble petitioners have for 
severul years with deep and silent sorrow, 
lamented this unrestrained exercise of le- 
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gislative power, still hoping from the inter- 
osition of their sovereign, to avert that 
ast and grentest of calamities, that of bein 
reduced to an abject state of slavery, by 
having an arbitrary government established 
in the colonies ; for the very attempting of 
which, a minister of your predecessors 
was impeached by a House of Commons. 

With like sorrow do we find the 

pees! ‘religion established by law, which 
y treaty was only to be tolerated. 

‘‘ That the most essential rights of the 
colonists have been invaded, and their pro- 
py given and granted to your Majesty 

y men not entitled to such a power. 

«¢ That the murder of the colonists hath 
been encouraged by another Act, disal- 
lowing and annulling their trials by juries 
of the vicinage ; and that fleets and armies 
Helly been sent to enforce those dreadful 
AWS. 

‘We therefore, in this desperate ex- 
tremity, most humbly beg ‘leave to ap- 

roach the throne, to declare to your Ma- 
jsty, that our fellow subjects in Great 

ritain, and consequently their represen- 
tatives the House of Cotnmons, have not’a 
right, as we trust we have shewn, to legis- 
late for the colonies; and that your peti- 
tioners, and the colonists, are not nor 
ought not to be bound by any other laws, 
than such as they have themselves assent- 
ed to, and not disallowed by your Ma- 
jesty. 

‘‘ Your petitioners do therefore make 
this claim and demand, from their sove- 
reign, as guarantee of their just rights, on 
the faith and confidence of which they 
have settled, and continue to reside in 
these distant parts of the empire, that no 
laws shall be made and attempted to be 
forced upon them, injurious to their rights 
as colonists, Englishmen, or Britons. 

‘‘ That your petitioners, fully sensible 
of the great advantages that have arisen 
from the regulations of trade in general, 
prior to the year 1760, as well to Great 
Britain and her colonies, as to your peti- 
tioners in particular, and being anxiously 
desirous of encreasing the good effects 
of these Jaws; as well as to remove an 
obstacle, which is now in our government, 
and could not have existed on the prin- 
ciples of our constitution, as it hath arisen 
from colonization; we do declare for our- 
selves and the good people of this island, 
that we freely consent to the operation of 
all such acts of the British parliament, as 
are limited to the regulation of our ex- 
ternal commerce only, and the sole objects 
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of which are the mutual advantage of 
Great Britain and the colonies. 

‘We, your petitioners, do therefore 
beseech your Majesty, that you will be 
pleased, as the common parent to your 
subjects, to become a mediator between 
your European and American subjects, 
and to consider the latter, however far re- 
moved from your royal presence, as equally 
intitled to your protection, and the bene- 
fits of the English constitution, the depri- 
vation of which, must dissolve that de-- 
pendence on the parent state, which is our 

lory to acknowledge, whilst enjoying 
those rights, under her protection. But 
should this bond of union be ever destroy- 
ed, and the colonists reduced to consider 
themselves as tributaries to Britain, they 
must cease to venerate her as an affection- 
ate parent. 

‘< We beseech your Majesty to believe, 
that it is our earnest prayer to Almighty 
Providence to preserve your Majesty in 
all happiness, prosperity, and honour, and 
that there may never be wanting one of 
your illustrious line to transmit the bless- 
ings of our excellent constitution to the 
latest posterity, and to reign in the hearts 
of a loyal, grateful and affectionate 
people. 

‘¢ Passed the Assembly this 23rd day of 

December, 1774.” | 


Debate in the Lords on the Tythe Cause 
—Chaplin against Bree.) Marché. This 
day was heard a remarkable Tythe Cause. 
Counsel were called in to be hea in the 
cause wherein Charles Chaplin, esq. is ap- 
pellant, and John Bree, clerk, is respon- 
dent, being an appeal from an order of the 
court of Exchequer of the 16th of May 
1774. The case shortly was this: two is- 
sues had been tried at the assizes of Lin- 
coln, to enquire what were the modes for 
collecting tythes in the parish of Rysom, 
and whether the lands in question, of which 
tythe was demanded, were extra-parochial, 
or within the parish. The jury found for 
Mr. Chaplin, the proprietor of the land. 
Judge Blackstone attended, and, as the 
judge who tried the cause, reported the 
evidence. His opinion was, that the ver- 
dict was against evidence. The clergy- 
man, Mr. Bree, applied to the court of 
Exchequer, and obtained two orders for 
new trials, which Mr. Chaplin now com- 
plained of; and against these orders ap- 
pealed to the House of Lords.—lIt appear- 
ed by the judge’s report, and the argu- 
ments of counsel, that the appellant, 
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Chaplin, was owner and occupier of all the 
lands in the parish of Rysom in the coun- 
ty of Lincoln, to the amount of 2,000 
acres, for which he paid no tythe whatever, 
but a sum of money of 15/. 10s. 14d. by 


way of composition: this being conside- 


rably under the real value, the respondent, 
Bree, rector of the parish, exhibited his 
bill inthe court of Exchequer, Hilary term, 
1769, praying that the appellant might be 
deemed to account with him, according to 
the real and full value of the lands. The 
appellant admitted, generally, the gllega- 
tions contained in the respondent’s bill; 
but insisted that part of the lands called 
Grange de Lynge, mentioned in the plead- 
ings, were not within the parish of Ry- 
som, being extra-parochial; and that an 
ancient composition real, anterior to the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, had been made 
between the patron and parson of the pa- 
rish, for the yearly sum of 15/. 10s. 14d. in 
lieu and full satisfaction of all tythes, and 
other ecclesiastical dues. The said cause 
being heard before the barons of the Ex- 
chequer, two issues were directed to be 
tried, the first at the next Lincoln assizes, 
to enquire whether the lands of Grange de 
Lynge were in the parish of Rysom; the 
second, whether there had been any com- 
position real between the patron and pee , 
son, previous to the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth. On the 25th and 26th of March, 
1774, both matters came to be determined 
before Mr. Justice Blackstone and two 
special juries, at Lincoln, when verdicts in | 
both issues were found for the appellant, 
that Grange de Lynge was extra-paro- 
chial; and that there had been an ancient 
composition real, paid in lieu and full sa- 
tisfaction of tythes and ecclesiastical dues. 
—The respondent, looking upon himself 
to be aggrieved by both verdicts, and con- 
ceiving that the learned judge who tried 
the cause, (by his direction of the py) 
was of opinion, that the appellant had fail- 
ed in proving the affirmative, or either of 
the propositions on which he rested his 
cause, applied for a new trial at the court 
of Exchequer, who, after hearing counsel 
several days, thought fit to order a new 
trial on both issues, against which the ap- 
pellant, Chaplin, appealed.—As soon as 
the counsel had finished the reply, 

Lord Chancellor Apsley observed, that 
the whole ef the first question rested solely 
on the construction of the terms, in which 
the grant of the 30th Henry 8 to Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, of the lands in 
question, was conceived. His lordship re- 
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cited the grant, and observed, that in the 
first clause the words were, that ‘he 
granted the lands of Grange de Lynge, in 
the county of Lincoln, and all the lands in 
thelordshipand parish of Rysom, to the said 
Charles,’ &c. which, whatever construction 
might be put on it, strongly inclined him 
to believe, that Grange de Lynge was in 
the county, and not in the parish of Ry- 
som. The other part of the said grant, 
which the learned judge seemed to lay 
greatest stress on in his report, was, where 
the grant mentioned all granges in said 
pera. and no other grange appearing to 
ie within the parish, it was extremely na- 
tural and probable, that it could be only 
Grange de Lynge which was meant to be 
therein described; but here again he 
begged leave to diifer: for coupled almost 
with those words, Grange de Lynge was 
described to be in the county of Lincoln, 
and not in the parish of Rysom; conse- 
gunn) he was clearly of opinion, that 
irange de Lynge was an extra-parochial 
poe and that the decree of the court of 
xchequer, ordering a new trial on that 
issue, ought to be reversed. As to the 
composition real, no evidence having been 
brought to prove that it was of more an- 
cient date than the year 1707; and diffe- 
rent sums, at several times, being paid, 
one time 4/. another 10/. and_ lastly 
15l. which if an ancient composition 
within the statute, should have been 
equal and uniform, he was of opinion, that 
another trial ought to be had, and that of 
course the second order ought to be af- 
firmed. His lordship then returned to the 
woolsack, and put the question on the re- 
versal of the first order, which was agreed 
to; and having put the question of 
affirmance on the order of a new trial on 
the second issue, 

Lord Le Despencer said, the present or- 
der, if affirmed, might be a precedent big 
with the most fatal consequences to the 
landed interest in general; and that, 
should such a claim prevail in the present 
instance, it might at once render one half 
of the landed property in the kingdom in- 
secure and precarious. Here, said his 
lordship, from 1601, for the space of 174 
years, a composition has been paid in lieu 
of tythes; and now a man, in a distant 
county, who cannot perform any duty, be- 
cause he cannot be at the same time in 
two places, in Essex and in Lincoln, 
comes to demand tythes in a place where 
there is no congregation, where there is 
not a church, nor has been in the memory 
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of man, and where, besides, the few priest- 
ly functions performed are paid for toa 
neighbouring clergyman. But however 
unreasonable and inequitable such a claim 
may be, there is still something infinitely 
worse, when we come to examine some of 
the circumstances attending this case. 
This gentleman’s father purchased this 
estate in 1721, under the idea of its being 
only encumbered with a payment of 15/. 
per annum; and at the ena of half a cen- 
tury, a claim is made which will conside- 
rably lessen its value ; and what still causes 
additional aggravation is, that the present 
appellant and his father have expended 
above 8,000/. in improving the estate ; so 
that a man may sink his whole fortune in 
improvement, and be permitted to do so, 
and by this doctrine it may go on from fa- 
ther to son successively for a century and 
a half; and when the wild or waste is 
brought into a state of cultivation, then 
some dormant claim is set up, whereby 
the person or family may be at once 
stripped of the fruits of their industry. 
His lordship, therefore, said, that if a mo- 
tion had not been already made by the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack, 
he should move for reversing both orders, 
but at all events he should give the latter 
part of it his hearty negative. 

The Earl of Denbigh said, that the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution were strongly in 
favour of juries, and that he should never 
sit silent, and hear it as a doctrine not to 
be departed from, that the judges were to 
determine when juries did, or did not, 
perform their duty; that however high a 
respect he might entertain for the learned 
judge who tried the cause, or deference 
he might be willing to pay to his opinion 
on matters of mere law, he should never 
countenance any thing which might seem 
to have the most distant appearance of 
granting new trials on slight occasions, or 
giving the judges an indiscriminate con- 
troul over juries. No man respected the 
church more than he did, or wished more 
sincerely for the preservation of her just 
rights and privileges; but he believed, if 
such vexatious claims as the present were 
set up and pursued, the nation at large 
would find itself under a necessity of pro- 
curing a nullum tempus law, to secure their 
property against the encroachments of the 
church, as it had been on a recent occa- 
sion against those of the crown. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury (the 
hon. Frederic Cornwallis) said, he by no 
means agreed with what fell from the noble 
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‘earl: and as for the noble lord who spoke | 
before him, he presumed to say, he was 
mistaken; for the composition which he 
said took place in 1601, was of no longer 
standing than 1707; and to go no further 
into the argument, the difference between 
both compositions was the fullest proof of 
the non-existence of either as an antient 
composition; because, if it could be so 
construed, the composition at both periods 
must have been the same; whereas the 
former was 10/. and the latter 15/. the 
strongest procf in the world with him, that 
they were made according to the real 
value at the respective periods. 

Lord Le Despencer answered, that it 
mattered very little what was the compo- 
sition at one time, compared with what it 
was at another; but a prescription or 
usage of 60 years, from 1704 or 1707, to 
1767, satisfied his conscience (all the 
other circumstances of a bona fide pur- 
chase, and money expended in improve- 
ment considered, with the total non-per- 
formance of duty, and abstinence of all 
the functions on which the respondent 
could only equitably claim the tythes or 
ecclesiastical dues) that the present com- 
position was a good one, and should be 
sustained by their lordships. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury replied, 
that the question in his opinion was simply, 
whether the Act of the 13th Eliz. since 
which no composition could have taken 
a should determine their lordships. 

e therefore called upon some noble lord, 
learned in the law, to rise and direct the 
judgment of the House, in a matter which 
seemed at present to be controverted. 

Lord Mansfield, after assuring the House 
that he did not mean to give a vote, as he 
had not attended on the two first days, 
said, he was astonished to hear such doc- 
trines laid down, as persons’ consciences 
being satisfied in direct contradiction to 
an express statute. He insisted, that any 
determination formed on such doctrine 
would be monstrous, would be iniquitous. 
I do not pretend to say, continued his 
lordship, whether the composition con- 
tended for is not more ancient than the 
reign of queen Elizabeth; but will any | 
lord in this House, at this time of day, 
rise and tell me, that a composition of 60 
or 174 years, or even an hour later than 
the passing of the statute of the 13th Eliz. 
will legally or equitably defeat the inten- 
tions of that statute? No, I hope I shall 
never hear so wild, so dangerous a doc- 
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lords, would be the consequence of such 
a procedure? Why, that we sitting here 
in our judicial capacity, should, by one 
single determination, abrogate all the laws 
of the land; for if we can do it in one in- 
stance, cannot we clearly do it in every 
other? There is an express statute passed 
in the 13th of queen, Elizabeth, which po- 
sitively nullifies every agreement made by 
an incumbent, which may injure, nay 
bind, his successor; and are we to alter 
the laws of the land, because from some 
particular instances we are induced to 
think and feel our consciences satisfied ? 
No; if it be an hardship which may ex- 
tend in a variety of instances so as to be- 
come a real grievance, let the legislature 
remedy it, let a Bill be brought in to pre- 
vent the mischief; but let us not, under 
the appearance of equity and justice, by 
a vote of this House, overthrow all law 
and justice, and by averting one evil, if- 
troduce ten thousand others of infinitely 
greater magnitude. 

Lord Camden informed the House, that 
as he did not attend till the second day, 
he should give no vote on the occasion; 
he should never be the first to introduce 
so fatal a precedent, should it ever come 
to be adopted, as giving a vote without 
personally attending from the beginning 
to the end. His lordship complimente 
lord Mansfield highly on the part he had 
taken, as the great patron of the common 
law. He expatiated largely on the senti- 
ments thrown out by the noble and 
learned lord; after which he confined 
himself chiefly to two points: the first to 
prove, that there was no composition; for 
that the sum paid was always fairly equi- 
valent to the value of the land, even to 
the very last composition, in the reign of 
queen Anne, when the lands in question 
were rated at 104/. per annum, and the 
composition was 15/. ; the second, to shew, 
that whenever a nullum tempus Bill should 
pass, respecting the possessions of the 
clergy, from that instant there would be a 
foundation laid for stripping her of her 
inheritance, as things might be easily ma- 
naged between the patron and incumbent, 
so as that in two ordinary successions, the 
patrons, in whose gifts the livings are, 
might settle matters with those who might 
be glad to accept them on any terms; 
that compositions might be set up within 
a period of sixty years, sufficient to strip 
the church of more than one half, or two 
thirds of the real value of the livings she 
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The question being put on the Lord 
Chancellor’s motion, it passed in the af- 
firmative, without one dissenting voice. 


Debate tn the Commons on bringing in 
the Bilt for restraining the Trade of the 
Southern Colonies of America.] March 9. 
The House having resolved itself into a 
Committee on the Papers relative to the 
Disturbances in America, 

Lord North moved, that the Chairman 
be directed to move the House, ‘* That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to restrain 
the trade and commerce of the colonies of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and South Carolina, to Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British islands in 
the West Indies, under certain conditions 
and limitations.’”? He said, as the southern 
provinces had acceded to the non-impor- 
tation and exportation agreement, it would 
be manifest ‘paldnaioe) pot to make their 
punishment the same as the northern pro- 
vinces. 

Lord John Cavendish little expected to 
see another Bill of the same tendency with 
the last so soon make its appearance: but 
he should endeavour to frame his mind so 
as that nothing should surprise him. 

Sir W. Mayne was no less astonished, 
as he understood from the noble lord, that 
he meant to proceed no further, till it 
should be known what effect the former 
Bill would have. He thought the present 
an irritating measure, from which no sa- 
lutary consequence could be expected. 

_ Mr. Hartley, after lamenting the fluc- 
tuating state of our public councils, ob- 
served, that a few days ago, nothing was 
echoed from the other side of the House 
but plans of conciliation, of moderation, 
and concession. In all probability, said 
those gentlemen, though all the colonies 
should not consent to tax themselves, or 
break the non-importation and non-expor- 
tation apeemen some of them certainly 
will, and destroy the confederacy, the re- 
fractory with id little struggle, must 
submit. Now, what is the language? 
Drive the whole continent of America into 
despair; hold out no temptation to the 
moderate and less offending, and that is 
the sure way to restore peace and har- 
mony, to recover our commerce, just on 
the verge of destruction, and to reconcile 
them cordially to our government. He 
said, he had been informed that lands on 
the confines of Virginia had been ceded 
at the conclusion of the late Indian war, 
which cession had been divided into 22 
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shares; and that those shares had been 
sold. Not intending to reflect upon the 
noble lord (Dunmore) who must have had 
the principal hand in that business, or 
upon any other person in particular, he 
wished for information whether the facts 
thus confidently reported, were true. 

Lord North gave no answer, but de- 
fended the propriety of the Bill now moved 
for. The former Bill was only against a 
part of America; this against the re- 
mainder. He did not recollect that he 
had ever said he would wait to know the 
event of the first Bill, before he proposed 
another. As the colonies had come to an 
agreement to carry on no trade whatever 
with Great Britain, Ireland, or the West 
Indies, he was clearly of opinion, that it 
became indispensably necessary to restrain 
their commerce, and prevent them from 
trading with any other country.—Leave 
was given to bring in the Bull. 


Debate on a Motion for a Bill to enable 
Members of Parliament to vacate their 
Seats. ] arch 15. Mr. George Gren- 
ville said: It has been frequently urged, 
Sir, and indeed with some justice, that no 
parliainent ever made.the provisions equal 
to those agreed to by the last, for a sys- 
tem of parliamentary independence in this 
House. At least, Sir, I am not the man 
to reprobate it, or to endeavour to take 
from them any part of the merit which 
they, on that head, are so justly entitled 
to. If, however, there should be any part 
of that plan imperfect; if, from the exi- 
gency of the’ time, or indeed from any 
other reason, they were not enabled to 
pursue that system to the utmost, we, their 
successors, must feel it incumbent on us 
to give it due consideration, and, in the 
discussion of it, we should adopt it asa 
legacy entrusted to us; and we are well 
justified in assenting to any feasible sys- 
tem, however weakly the great arguments 
for it may be urged, however unequal may 
be the abilities of him who moves it, how- 
ever light his authority, however great his 
inexperience. The evil of which we now 
complain lies within a very short compass : 
I will not, therefore, detain you long in 
stating it. It will not be denied me, that 
there are many situations, in which a 
member of this House may wish to re- 
sign his trust into the hands of those from 
whom he held it. I know that here I 
tread on the most tender ground, when I 
attempt to define the relative duties of 
constituent and representative, or when I 
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state a situation m which we can be justi- 
fied, in refusing to lend our services to the 
public, and to this House: the position, 
however, which I lay down, and which I 
must prove to the satisfaction of the 
Flouse, is, that there are situations in 
which, so far from acting dishonourably 
or unworthily, a member would justly de- 
serve both these imputations, dia he not 
avail himself of every legal means of di- 
vesting himself of his trust. Need I, Sir, 
remind this House, of the instances we 
daily see, of the old members, to whose 
services and attentions we have been so 
much obliged, exhausted in their attend- 
ance on this House ; they may feel them- 
‘selves unequal to their eager wishes, in 
performing the duties incumbent on their 
station ; the vigour of their mind impaired, 
the strength of their constitution sacrificed 
to their services, what must be their wish ? 
Ripe in years, and ripe in honours, they 
wish but for a few tranquil moments, pre- 
paratory for the grave. A second situa- 
tion may occur, in which a member may 
wish for any honourable means of vacating 
his seat; when called upon by motives of 
‘interest, Conveniency, or perhaps nobler 
motives, he may employ the power of his 
life in active foreign service, of a nature 
which may not vacate his seat under the 
present system. Will it not, Sir, embitter 
those moments, perhaps otherwise happy, 
when he reflects, that the only return 
which he can make to the kind partiality 
of his constituents, which placed him here, 
is to deprive them, by his absence, of their 
‘share in the representation? Allow me, 
Sir, to name a third, which is, indeed, of 
a much more serious nature: let us sup- 
pose a member  dcaetiocae of the gualifica- 
tions requisite for the seat he takes; by 
accident, or indeed for provision for a 
helpless family, or for any other motive at 
his option, he may be reduced to part with 
that qualification ; scruples of a con- 
scientious heart may suggest to him the 


necessity of surrendering a seat, to which, 


in my construction of the Act, from that 
moment he can have no claim. I confess 
the case is not likely to happen; but as 
long as it is possible, I have a right to use 
it to my argument. Having, Sir, stated 
these three, out of a great variety of situa- 
tions, where it is expedient and proper for 
a member to wish to divest himself of his 
trust, I shall, in a few words, state the only 
method which at present can be taken for 
‘these purposes. The Place Bill was ori- 
‘ginally meant as the great security to in- 
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dependence in this House, by giving to 
the electors the power of rejecting those 
who might appear to them to have ac- 
cepted employment, on dependent prin- 
ciples. By the abuse of the times, this 
has been long since perverted to very dif- 
ferent and unconstitutional purposes ; for 
it is ander this Bill, that members, wish- 
ing to vacate their seats, solicit the favour 
of the minister. As this 3s the first time 
that I have named the minister, I owe it 
to myself to declare, that in this motion I 
disclaim all personal attack ; it is founded 
on a great constitutional line, wfthout con- 
veying any reproach to the noble lord at 
the head of the Treasury ; should I, there- 
fore, have occasion (which I am persuaded 
I shall not) to quote cases, in which this 
courtesy of the minister has been refused, 
I shall confine myself to instances in a more 
remote period. To remedy this evil, it 
is proposed, with the greatest deference 
to the opinions of this House, to enable 
the members to vacate their seats, by sig- 
nifying their wish to the Speaker, under 
certain regulations. Nor, Sir, is this idea 
entirely new ; it is a part of the ancient 
constitution of this House, which, I hope, 
the following precedents, extracted from 
your Journals, will sufficiently prove. 
(He here quotcd a multitude of prece- 
dents to prove, that, from the year 1575 
to 1609, it had been the invariable prac- 
tice of parliament, to issue new writs in 
the room of such as were sick, or on 
actual service. | 

I should entreat the pardon of the 
House, for detaining them so long on the 
subject of precedents, were they not ne- 
cessary to shew, that this motion, if it 
succeeds, will only bring our parliamen- 
tary constitution to its former system. I 
have not quoted many instances where 
seats have been vacated by foreign ser- 
vice; the reason is not from want of pre- 
cedents, but from the too great abun- 
dance of them, which, tosay truth, almost 
universally contradict each other on the 
face of your Journals. 1 stand, however, 
in the judgment of the House, who will, 
I doubt not, agree with me, that in these 
two situations the practice of ancient times 
has been invariable. I shall only trespass 
further on the indulgence of the House, 
to consider shortly what may be the ob- 
jections. The first will probably be, that 
it retrenches the prerogative of the crown. 
I will answer it in one word, that I know of 
no prerogative which can dispose so arbi- 
trarily of a seat inthis House. A second 
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may, indeed, be of a more serious nature : 
it may be urged, that we fail in our duty 
to our constituents, by dissolving the great 
reciprocal tie between us; that from the 
moment of our return to parliament we 
are the indentured servants of the public. 
In answer to this objection, which is in- 
deed on very delicate and tender ground, 
let me ask any hon. gentleman who uses 
it in argument, whether this consideration 
ever weighed one moment with any man, 
who wished to vacate, under the present 
system. The only difference then will be, 
that we shall be constitutionally autho- 
rized to adopt a measure, which at pre- 
sent we are forced to conceal under a false 
pretence, and by a mean evasion; and 
even this, Sir, is dealt out to us as a 
courtesy of government; and I appeal to 
the independent feclings of many who 
hear me, whether this consideration is not 
alone a sufficient reason for the present 
motion. It may be urged, that it is ill- 
timed. Allow me to say, that no time 
could be ever so opportune; and this ar- 
gument I ground on the candor of the no- 
ble lord opposite to me. He has, as I am 
informed, (for I am but young in parlia- 
ment) declared his resolution of never re- 
fusing this eae to any member, of 
any party. I will do him justice in sup- 
posing that he took that determination 
rom the consciousness of the possible 
misuse of the power lodged in his hands. 
Whatever were his reasons, they will all 
operate strongly to determine him, to give 
that support to this motion, which 1 am 
sure he will, from knowing how much 
some future minister may misapply this 
power. 
given to bring in a Bill to enable the 
Speaker of the House of Commons to 
issue his warrants, to make out new writs, 
for the choice of members to serve in par- 
liament, in the room of such. members as 
shall signify to him their desire of vacating 
their seats in this House, under certain re- 
gulations.” 

Lord Bulkeley seconded the motion, on 
the same principles. 

Mr. De Grey opposed the motion; said 
he did not approve of it, and that the 
power should remain where it now is, of 
granting leave to vacate the seat. 

Lord Folkestone observed, that the pre- 
sent constitution of vacating seats was not 
interwoven in it, but had crept into it of 
‘late years, by a strange perversion of an 
act of parliament ; but that if even it had 
been of older date, yet the time had made 
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an entire difference in the constitution of 
the House of Commons. That when the - 
members received wages from their con- 
Stituents, and the service of parliament 
was a burden people did not wish to bear, 
it might have been very improper to have 
given them such power of quitting their 
station; but that at present the case was 
altered, and so far from being a burden 
it was an honour every person wished for, 
and no sooner was a vacancy declared 
for any place, but fifty candidates were 
ready to start. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis observed, that he al- 
ways had a dislike to doing any thing 
which altered the constitution; that it was 
opening a door which would perhaps let 
in fresh innovations; that in the present 
instance no one had said in defence of*the 
motion, that the present time called for 
such a measure, as the minister lad been 
complimented on the readiness with which 
he granted the Chiltern Hundreds; and 
as that was the case, he could see no pre- 
sent necessity on speculative opinions to 
adopt a measure our forefathers had never 
thought of. Ile should agree to the mo- 
tion if it could be shewn there was any 
necessity for such a Bill at this time. 

Mr. Bayly said, he knew not whether 
he should be able to convince that right 
hon. gentleman who held so lucrative an 
office under government, but if the House 
would indulge him with leave to lay before 
them a few plain facts in which he himself 
was particularly concerned, he made no 
doubt but many other gentlemen would 
see the indispensible necessity of such a 
regulation as was intended by the present 
motion. He then informed the House, 
that though he had now the honour of 
being representative for Westbury, the 
place of his nativity, yet he had first offer- 
ed himself a candidate for Abingdon, 
where being opposed by a gentleman who 
was sheriff for the county, he petitioned 
the House against his return, as being 


from his office ineligible; that the select 


committee, in conformity to the great 
trust reposed in them, declared the elec- 
tion to be null and void; that the moment 
the determination of the committee was 
known, he resolved upon offering himself 
again, as he was well assured that his in- 
terest in the borough was considerably 
strengthened since the last election; but 
before he set out, he consulted many of 
his friends in the House, to know whether 
he was likely to meet with any difficulty 
in vacating the seat he now possessed, and 
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was assured by them all, that he need 
be under no apprehensions on that score, 
as the noble lord at the head of the Trea- 
sury had deelared to the whole House, on 
other occasions, and particularly in the 
case of colonel Luttrell, that he never did 
nor ever would refuse any of the vacating 
places to any gentleman who should apply 
for them, whatever side of the House he 
should happen to be on, and that this 
was his constant rule in such cases. In 
full reliance, therefore, on so ample a de- 
claration, especially from a minister who 
was 80 frequently boasting of his word in 
that House, he posted away directly for 
that borough, as no time was then to be 
lost, his opponent having gone before, 
and as soon as he got there, he applied to 
the minister, through a noble friend of his 
in town, for one of the vacating places ; 
but to his inexpressible astonishment, an 
‘answer was returned by the minister to his 
noble friend, directly contrary to the above 
declaration; and as the letter containing 


that answer was not to be considered in a’ 


private, but of a public and very interest- 
ing nature, he begged leave to lay it be- 
fore the House. [Mr. Bayly then read 
the letter, in which was contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph; * I have made it my 
constant rule to resist every application of 
that kind, where any gentleman entitled 
to my friendship would have been preju- 
diced by my compliance. Mr. Mayor 
would, therefore, have just occasion to 
complain of my conduct towards him, if I 
should make his case an exception to my 
general rule.””] Mr. Bayly, after having 
read this letter, made no comment upon 
It, as thinking none necessary; but only 
applied it to the subject in debate, by sub- 
mitting it to the House, whether such an 
example from such a minister did not 
Glearly demonstrate the necessity for the 
‘regulation proposed.* | 


* Shortly after this debate, the fullowing 
Letters were laid before the public : 

‘* Niy lord ;  Hill-street, Thursday. 

‘S Having this moment received a letter 
from Mr. Bayly, desiring me to present his 
respectful compliments to, your lordship, and to 
request you'll permit him to vacate his seat for 
the borongh of Westbury, by immediately 
granting him the Chiltern Hundred; I flatter 
myself your lordship will excuse my giving 
you this trouble. I am, my Jord, &c. 

; *« ABINGDON.” 


“Mr. Bayly is now contesting afresh the 
election at Abingdon, with his late opponent 
Mr. Mayor.” : 
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Lord North owned that he had written 
that letter, that if there was any blame in 
it, it ought to be thrown on him, and he 
was censurable for it; that the power being 
vested in him, he was certainly answerable 
for the abuse of it. He then severely 
censured the noble lord to whom he had 
written that letter, and Mr. Buyly for pro-, 
ducing and reading it in the House, as a 
breach of common decency and confi- 
dence; however as there was nothing 
blameable in it he had no objection to the 
producing it. That he had made it a rule 
never to grant an opportunity of this na- 
ture to any person to oppose his friends. 
That especially in the present case he was 
more averse to it, as at the general election 
Mr. Mayor had the majority of votes, and 
was only rejected as being sheriff at the 
time. That there was all the reason to 
think that if he had set Mr. Bayly at li- 
berty, rt would only have been a vexatious 
opposition. That he was not personally 
known to Mr. Mayor, but then that gen- 
tleman had intitled himself to his friend- 
ship by shewing himself a strenuous sup- 
porter of the honour and dignity of this 
country, in concurring with the present 
American measures. He denied that he 
had ever made a promise to grant the 
Chiltern Hundreds to any member who 
should ask for them. 

Mr. For said, he had doubts how to 
vote on the present question: That he did 
not approve much of opening a door to 
innovations m the constitution ; but on the 
other hand, as the minister had shewn so 
declared a partiality for those who voted 
with him'for American measures, if any 
thing he was inclined rather te bring in 
the Bill. He was severe on lord North’s 


“¢ Downing- street, March 9, 1775. 
“My lerd ; 

“It gives me great concern that 1 am not 
able to comply with Mr. Bayly’s request. 
The cases have certainly heen very few, iu 
which L have excused myself from granting 
vacated offices to members of parliament; but 
I have made it my constant rule to resist every 
applicatiog of that kind, where any gentleman 
entitled to my friendship: would have been pre- 
judiced by my compliance. Mr. Mayor would, 
therefore, have just reason to complain of my 
conduct towards him, if | sbould make ins 
case an éxception to my general rule. J trust 
in your lordship’s equity, and in Mr. Bayly’s, 
that you will think me well justified in declin- 
ing to ubey your commands upon this occasion, 
which I assure you 1 shall do with great plea- 
sure, whenever it-is ia my power. lam, Xc. 


« Norra.” 
[2 E] 
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friendship, which he observed he had 
eluded in the present letter, by calling it 
‘¢ persons entitled to his friendship.” 

Mr. Iisby urged how inconvenient it 
might be for members to have a power 
whenever they pleased, to desert the ser- 
vice of the House. He instanced the fa- 
mous secession in sir R. Walpole’s time, 
and observed, that if it had been in their 
power to have vacated their seats altoge- 
ther, it might have been attended with the 
inconvenience of an almost general elec- 
tion; that if on any popular question the 
members of London and Middlesex were 
to vacate at once, even that might be at- 
tended with great commotion. 

Mr. Burke ridiculed the notion of the 
danger that might accrue at a moment of 
discontent, if a whole party should re- 
solve all at once to surrender their seats, 
and create a sort of general election; at 
the instant that men’s minds were inflamed 
and agitated, it would, he said, be a strange 
and unheard of revenge upon a minister, 
fer his enemies to put themselves to the 
expence, trouble and risk of new elec- 
tions, and very different from the conduct 
of those who made the secession in sir R. 
Walpole’s time, whose standing aloof might 
have drawn the public attention, and con- 
sequently have raised an alarm in the mi- 
nister. He did not however run the 
whole line of the proposition, and seemed 
to own the inconveniences of leaving it to 
every man’s own discretion to vacate his 
seat when he pleased: but thought it 
enough to leave a member at liberty con- 
currently with the possession of his seat, 
to offer himself at any other place, and 
then be permitted to make his choice for. 
that place if he succeeded, just as was now 
done, and was done by himself in this par- 
liament, being chosen for two places; 
which mode was, he seemed to think, 
hable to none of the inconveniences of 
every man’s vacating at his own discre- 
tion ; but as the progress of the Bil! would 
admit every man to offer such plan as he 
chose, in order to obviate the present mis- 
chief of a power in the minister to give un- 
due preferences to his own friends and fa- 
vourites, he declared strongly for bringing 
in the Bill, on the principle that lord 
North had laid down, as meaning to give 
it as @ reward to those only who voted 
with him in the American measures. He 
said the House would not have borne at 
any time, and ought not to bear, that every 
minister would dignify his own measures 
with the honourable epithets of serving 
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the public. He was as severe upon, and 
as strongly reprobated the American mea- 
sures as lord North had applauded them; 
and insisted that lord North in.holding that 
language had held this out as one more 
douceur for those who would support him 
in that ruinous and mad career of violence 
that tended to alienate the colonies. 

Sir George Savile said, that in his gpi- 
nion it would have been almost criminal 
in Mr. Bayly to have kept the letter se. 
cret. He had no knowledge of Mr. 
Bayly, but should hereafter greatly esteem 
his conduct in bringing the letter forward. 
It was not of a private but a public nature. 
He turned the arguments used by lord 
North and Mr. Ellis against themselves. 

Lord John Cavendish, on the same side 
and nearly to the same purpose, thought 
Mr. Bayly could not dispense with secret- 
ing the letter. 

Mr. Bayly had thought it his duty to 
mention to the House these facts: if lord 
North had granted the Chiltern Hundreds, 
there would have been another member 
for Abingdon. 

Sir J. G. Griffin observed, that many 
arguments had been used by the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Rigby) not very fairly he 
thought, to shew the improprieties of a 
Bill not yet existing; and which, if here- 
after found in the Bill itself, might be very 
good reasons to urge for not passing it, 
but would be none in the present case. 
He should therefore be for introducing 
the Bill, to see if it could not be so framed 
as to remove the present inconveniences, 
without incurring greater. 

Mr. Acland was for the question, but 
observed that the arguments of Mr. Rigby 
were so forcible, that unless obviated, he 
should perhaps vote against the Bill. 

Colonel Barré, in a jocular manner, 
closed the debate. .He observed, thgt 
though the noble lord had refused Mr. 
Bayly on his late application, yet he durst 
say that if he would. now apply a second 
time, the noble lord would immediately 
give him the Chiltern Hundreds ; he would 
not have the minority think this favour 
would be always granted to the friends of 
administration and denied to. them; he 
remembered when it had been granted to 
the gentleman who sat next the noble lord 
(Mr. Wedderburn) and yet if that gen- 
tleman was now to apply for it, he had no 
doubt it would be denied him; that as the 
noble lord had declared the supporters of 
the present American measures to he 
those who were intitled to the noble lord’s 
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favours, he would propose to him an ac- 
commodation they could have no objection 
to, namely, that he should give all his va- 
luable places, pensions, &c. to them, and 
those of little or no value, as the Chiltern 
Hundreds, to the opposition. He asked, 
was the letter marked ‘ confidential ?? was 
it a private letter? It was not. The letter 
was of a public nature, and therefore the 
hon. gentleman was bound to read it. 
' The House divided. The Yeas went 
forth. 


Tellers. — 
Mr. Grenville - - - 
Yeas Mr. Thomas Townshend f 126 
Lord Lisburne - - - 
Nozs 4 Mr. De Grey - - - t tg 


So it passed in the negative. 

Debate in the Lords on the Bill for 
restraining the Trade and Commerce of the 
New England Colonies.] March 15. Two 
petitions were Ce against the Bill; 
the one from the corporation of London, 
the other from certain merchants and 
traders to North America, who conceived 
their interests likely to be affected by the 
operation of this Bill. After the sheriffs 
had presented the petition from the cor- 
poration of London, 

The Marquis of Rockingham observed, 
with regard:to the city petition, that it 
originated from a body, the members of 
which demanded every attention, on ac- 
count of their official respectability. The 

tition of the merchants and traders, his 

rdship did not conceive stood in need of 
the collateral aid of oral evidence, which, 
however, was ready to be produced at the 
bar if the House deemed such evidence 
nec The general principles of the 
Bill he inveighed against, as so many 
glaring infringements on the constitution, 
and consequently fraught with every poli- 
tical evil to be apprehended from despo- 
tism in the extreme. 

The Earl of Sandwich entirely dissented 
in opinion from the illustrious marquis, he 
wished that evidence might be called in 
support of the allegations contained in 
each petition, for as he was confident that 
most of the noble lords present were either 
partially mistaken in, or wholly misunder- 
stood the nature of, the American fishery, 
his lordship proposed on the part of the 
Bill to have such evidences called as in his 
opinion would elucidate the several facts, 
and communicate that species of informa- 
tion necessary for the Hour to be pos- 
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sessed of, previous to the commencement 
of debates on the merits of the Bill. 

The House concurring in sentiment, 
evidence was agreed to be called, and the 
names of the witnesses being proposed, 

Lord Camden delivered it as his opinion, 
that to save the House trouble, and afford 
every possible information to the members, 
each witness in support of the allegations 
contained in the petition of the North 
American merchants, should have such 
questions propounded to him by Mr. Bar- 
clay, who had signed the petitions, as he 
might think tended to throw light on the 
subject. Lord Camden observed, that the 
House of Commons had adopted this 
method, and as for his part he professed 
himself entirely unacquainted with the 
subject; he should be happy in having a 
sensible man propose such trading ques- 
tions as might be most likely to obtain 
from the several evidences the information 
required. 

The Earl of Suffolk declared, that what 
had fallen from the noble lord who spoke 
last, contributed more than any thing to 
confirm him in the vote he should give, 
for that the other House had permitted 
Mr. Barclay to question the evidence, was 
the very reason why he would wish to re- 
probate the adoption of a practice which 
stood unsupported by a single instance 
recorded in the Journals of the House. 
His lordship therefore was for having the 
uestions proposed in the usual mode by 

e House. 

Lord Camden retorted, that as prece- 
dents, if good, merited every respectful 
attention, he sincerely hoped the House 
would not reject the adoption of a particu- 
lar mode, merely because the Commons 
had thought fit to accept it in the exami- 
nation of witnesses at their bar. | 

The Duke of Richmond was strenuous 
for finishing the altercation, by observing, 
that if the Heute really wished for inform- 
ation, the most likely method to obtain it, 
deserved the preference; and, in the noble 
duke’s opinion, it would much better 
answer the proposed end, to have Mr. 
Barclay primarily propound the questions, — 
than that that House should propose them 
at second hand. If, however, the latter 
method was agreed on, the noble duke was 
ready to acquiesce, although it would de- 
tain the members longer from that dinner, 
to which their hunger, betrayed in their 
petulance, stimulated them to repair. 

The House rejecting the ‘idea of Mr. 
Barclay propounding any questions to the 
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evidence, it was agreed, that the usual 
forms of the House should be observed. 
Then Seth Jenkins, a Quaker, was called 
In, and, upon his affirmation, acquainted 
the House, ‘* That he was a mariner, and 
is well acquainted with the island of Nan- 
tucket: that the number of inhabitants 
upon the said island is between 5 and 
6,000, who are aimost all employed in the 
fisheries: that the number of vessels be- 
longing to the said island is 140 sail, eight 
of which are employed in the coasting 
trade, and the rest in the fisheries; that 
the said island is about 15 miles long, and 
3 broad; distant from the main 7 leagues: 
that it has but one harbour: that the 
produce of the said islatd will not maintain 
above YO families: that nine tenths of the 
inhabitants are Quakers : that the vessels 
employed in the whale fishery sail at all sea- 
sons: that the limits of the whale fishery 
extend to Falkland’s Island and the coast of 
Africa : that their fishing vessels are gene- 
rally 12 months on their voyage, sometimes 
14 months : that this island is supplied with 
corn from the provinces of Carolina, New 
York, Virginia, and Riode Island: that 
it is supplied with manufactures from 
London: that all their oil comes to Great 
Britain, except a little, which is consumed 
in the colonies: that if the inhabitants of 
this island are restrained from fishing, 
they would wait quietly till the Act was 
repealed, but that they could not subsist 
above a month: that the inhabitants might 
be under the necessity of removing from 
the island, but would not go to Halifax, 
it being a miktary government: that the 
vessels from England employed in the 
whale fishery have little or no success in it, 
owing to their not understanding it: that 
this island formerly belonged to the pro- 
vince of: New York, at present it belongs 
to Massachuset’s Bay: that no other men 
would, if .trade is stopt, carry on the 
whale fishery, as they do not understand 
the nature of it: that the people of Nan- 
tucket, if their fishery is stopt, would not 
get employment from others: that their 
craft would be entirely lost, as they could 
bot get purchasers for them: that the 
Jands in Nova Scotia are in general very 
barren, except some in the Bay of Fundy, 
and sume German settlements: that the 
Jands in the Bay of Fundy are fertilized 
by being often overflowed: that the inha- 
bitants of Nantucket are supplied with 
their matcrials tor the fishery from Lon- 
don: that they have no stores laid in: 
that the non-importation agreement in 
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America would stop the fishery in time: 
that the only materials for building their 
fishing vessels got from London, were 
sails and rigging; that there is an Act 
which prevents the pressing of the men 
employed in the New England fishery : 
that the money arising from this fishery 
amounts to abount 330,000/.: that the 
Quakers are of a peaceable disposition, 
and did not send any delegates to the con- 
gress: that they chuse but one represen- 
tative: that they drink tea: that they 
were no ways concerned in the destruction 
of the tea: that they reside chiefly upon 
the island, and are no great politicians: 
that he never heard of any persecution at 
Halifax on account of religion, but has 
heard formerly of persecution on account 
of religion at Massachuset’s Bay: that 
though the people of Nantucket would 
not by choice go to another part of 
America, where the trade was_ re- 
Strained, yet they would prefer going 
there rather than to Halifax : that these 
people have not entered into any combi- 
nation not to import goods from Great 
Britain, and that they think this Bill will 
restrain them from fishing after the 1st of 
June next.’”? Whereupon the clause in 
the Bill relating to the ‘alana of Nantucket 
was read in the engrossed Bill, whereby it 
appeared that some words having by mis- 
take been omitted in the printed Bill, was 
the reason of the witness’s being of opi- 
nion, that this Bill would restrain them 
from any fishery after the Ist of June 
next.—The witness being further exa- 
mined, acquainted the House, ‘ That 
there are very few others than the 
islanders who have any shares in their 
fishery: that if the Bill passes they will 
not be able to get any provisions, without 
which they cannot carry on their fisheries : 
that the provinces of New England and 
Massachuset’s Bay have no superfluity of 
provision to supply them with: that New 
England is supplied with provisions from 
Baltimore, Pennsylvania, aod Carolina : 
that provisions were sent to the army in 
the last war from Connecticut: that there | 
is not a sufficiency raised in New England 
for their own consumption: that they 
supply the West Indies with live cattle, 
and can supply Nantucket with beef and 
pork, but not bread, not having suftcient 
for themselves: that Newfoundland is 
supplicd with provisions from New York, 
Jersey, Pensylvania, and Maryland: that 
one reason of their wanting provisions, is 
the great quantity consumed io the 
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fishery: and that so many men are ; island of Nantucket, but that he knows 
employed in the fisheries, that there | there is a trade carried on from there in 
are not enough left at home to cul-| fish: that four of the provinces in New 
tivate the land, but if not employed in| England do not raise bread sufficient tor 
the fishery might, in time, be able to! their own consumption, and that he has 
raise more provisions: that if the people of | known great quantities of bread sent to 
the continent would or could send them | Boston trom London and New York: 
provisions, they would have no money to | that he does not know of any immediate 
y for them if the ay was stopt, but | substitute for bread the prope of Nan- . 
if it is not stopt they could pay for them: , tucket could eat: that if the fishery is 
that there are many sheep raised on the i stopt, the men employed in it cannot turn 
island of Nantucket: that considerable their hands to any other business: that 
pene of oats and Indian core are sent : the restraint upon the Nantucket whale 
rom Massachuset’s Bay to the West fishery is taken off by a clause in the Bill: 
Indies.” ' that he don’t know if any other persons 
Mr. Brooke Watson acquainted the | are concerned with them in their fishing 
House, “ That he was an American mer; | ships: that they have all the materials for 
chant, and well. acquainted with the building their ships from England, except 
fisheries in North America: that he had ' timber; that the indulgence given by the 
been examined at the bar of the House of Bill to .the people of Nantucket, he fears, 
Commons on that subject: that in his! will be of little consequence to them: 
passage to North America, in 1766, he | that the Americans pay for the goods from 
made out a State of the American fishery | Great Britain by the profits of their 
in 1764; which State he carefully cor- | fisheries, and by the money they get for 
rected from the best information on his; the ships which they build in America, 
arrival in North America; and then; and load with goods for the West Indies, 
produced the said State. He then ac-/| where they receive sugars for their goods 
quainted the House, ‘“‘ That the Ame-| which they bring to Great Britain, where 
rican fisheries were much increased since ; they and the ships are sold: that if the 
1764: that remittances were received for | Bill passes, the Americans cannot make 
American fish from Spain, Portugal, and | any returns to Great Britain for goods, 
Russia: that large quantities of New| nor pay the debts they now owe: that the 
England rum are sent to Quebec, for.| merchants in London are not concerned 
which they return money, bills of ex- | in the property of the American fisheries : 
change on merchants in London, and | that the people of Nantucket cannat be 
some wheat : that it was too copious a sub- | supplied with flour from Quebec, because ‘' 
ject for him to enter into a detail of, at Quebec they have only a number of 
the general state of trade between | mills sufficient to grind corn for them- 
Great Britain and America: that his | selves, but that they may have a suppl 
account of the exports from Great | from other provinces: that the weather is 
Britain to America was made up| so severe at Quebec that the mills cannot 
about the time of passing the Stamp | work above seven months in the year: 
Act: that a committee of merchants | that he can’t tell, if the other provinces in 
being appointed to draw up a state| America should return to their allegiance, 
of the chen trade between Great Bri- | whether this Bill would affect Nantucket: 
tain and America, each merchant wrote | that by this Bill, the people of one pro- 
the amount of his exportation from} vince being made answerable for another, 
Great Britain upon a piece of paper, but | Nantucket will not receive her usual sup- 
did not sign his name to it, and ‘put it into | ply of sustenance: that though the inha- 
a box, and the whole amount is specified | bitants of Nantucket are the obedient sub- 
in the paper he had delivered in, or as near | jects to the laws of this country, and are, 
as could be: that the merchants here ge- | and have been, acting with all possible 
nerally deliver in at the Custom-house an | precaution, yet they must suffer on the ac- 
Invoice of one third more than.is really | count of others who may be refractory.” 
shipped, and that no officer of the cus- Mr. Benjamin Lister acquainted the 
toms can make an exact estimate of what | House, ** That he was a merchant adven- 
1s exported to America: that the people | turer in the Newfoundland fishery for 38 
of North Carolina cannot afford to clothe | years: that he goes to Newfoundland 
themselves so well as those of the other every summer, and isa large dealer in that 
Provinces: that he pever was at the | trade: that hethinks, that if the American 
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fishery was stopt, the foreign markets would gain no share in it more than they 
might be supplied with fish from Great | have, as their fisheries are bounded: that 
Britain alone in future, and in part this | it would increase the number of British 
year: that the principal ports in England | and Irish fishing vessels, and consequently 
from whence the Newfoundland fisheries | increase the number of British seamen: 
are carried on, are Pool and Dartmouth, | that the best-dried fish are best for the 
that 400 sail are sent from Great Britain, | markets, and there are different markets 
the tonnage of which amounts to 36,000; for all the different sorts of fish; the 
tons, and 2,000 shallops, making 20,000 ; Italian market is for small fish: that in 
tons more : that 20,000 men are employed, | time the British fishermen would be able 
12,000 of which return to Great Britain | to equal the New England fishermen, in 
and Ireland: that they are obliged to | curing fish for the Bilboa market: that in 
carry out every year one man in every | 1773 there was more fish caught than was 
five, who is what they call a green man,’ wanted, and that the markets were glut- 
or one who has never been at sea before, | ted: that England can supply half of the 
by which means the British fishery raises | fish for the American markets this year : 
_ $,000 fresh seamen every year: that they | that the French can only supply them- 
catch about 600,000 quintals of cod fish, | selves: that he can’t tell whether New 
which, for about seven years, has sold at | England can sell fish cheaper than Great 
14s. the quintal: that the quantity of sal-| Britain, but that they can afford to sell it 
mon caught amounts to about 3,000| cheaper: whoever comes first to the 
tierces, at 6/. 5s. the tierce: quantity of} banks has the right of drying: that if New 
cod oil 3,000 tons, at 23/. per ton; seal| England was restrained for ever from this 
oil 800 tons, at 25/. per ton: that they| fishery, it would be a benefit to Great 
get few seal skins, the duty upon them] Britain: that he buys 300 hogsheads from 
here being so high as to be almost a pro- | New England every year: that he thinks 
hibition of the importation of them; but | if New England was deprived of their 
the New England people are exempted | fishery, they would not be able to import 
from the payment of any duty upon them: ; goods from Great. Britain: the ships from 
that the returns from abroad for the pro- | Great Britain to Newfoundland now em- 
duce of the British fishery is made in raw | ployed make but one trip in a year, but 
materials, Barilla oil, and some specie: | may make two in future: the British fish 
that the net.produce of the British fishery | sell for one pound a ton, the American 
amounts to about 500,000/. all which | fish from 14s. to 20s. per ton.” 
centers in Great Britain: that all the ma-{| Mr. George Davis acquainted the House, 
terials of the ships employed in this fishery | ‘¢ That he was a Newfoundland merchant, 
are bought in Great Britain: that the | and had been in that trade for 24 years: 
greatest part of the profits arising from | that if the New England fishery was stopt, 
the American fishery centres in America: | the foreign markets might partly be sup- 
that in war time the British fishery is not | plied this year from Great Britain: that 
carried on with the same advantage as the | the French cannot increase their fishery 
New England fishery, as the New Eng-| on the coast; and that their fish are not 
land fishermen are exempted by act of| approved of at market, not being so well 
poner from being pressed, which the | cured as ours: that of late years the New 
ritish fishermen are not: that the Act of | England fishery is much increased, and 
king William don’t prevent the Americans | the British fishery very much decreased : 
from fishing on the bank of Newfoundland, | that the British ships employed in the 
but only from drying their fish on shore: | Newfoundland fishery are generally about 
that he don’t know if the whole fishery, | 200 tons burthen, and their number of 
including the whale fishery, could be car- | hands is one man to two tons: that the 
ried on by Great Britain only: that| ships employed in the New England 
the Newfoundland fishery carried on | fishery carry but twelve hands each: that 
from Great Britain is the beneficial nur- | the New England fish are as good as ours, 
sery for seamen: that he would not! but not fit for the Italian market: that the 
have the fishery confined only to the ports | greatest part of the profits of the New 
of Pool and Dartmouth, but would have it | England fishery centres there, but a small 
confined to Great Britain only: that ifthe | part is returned here for the manufactures 
American fishery was stopt, other places | of this country: that the New England 
in Great Britain besides Pool and Dart- | fish sometimes bears a better price than 
mouth would engage in it: thatthe French ; ours: that the foreign markets might be 
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supplied se ticaher ide Great Britain if the 
New England fishery was stopt: that it is 
not more expensive to send ships from 
Great Britain than New England: that 
the New England men have more wages 
than ours: that they begin to fish sooner 
than we, but it is very little advantage to 
them: that our men entering on board 
their fishing ships is a great hurt to the 
British fishery : that the witness’s trade is 
from London: that if this Act should pass, 
he should reap benefit from it: that he has 
already enlarged his capital, and shall en- 
large it more if the Act passes: that the 
time of: the New England ships getting to 
market depends upon the seasons: that 
they get something sooner to the markets, 
except the Spanish markets, than the 
British ships : that he knows no other rea- 
son for the Italians preferring the small 
fish than their pride, which makes them 
prefer the having one whole fish at table 
rather than a piece of a large fish: that 
though all the men carried out in the 
British ships are not employed in naviga- 
tion, the greatest part of them going out 
to be employed in the fishery ; yet all that 
are carried out return seamen: that a 
New England ship of 200 tons carries 
about fourteen or sixteen men, and has no 
boats: that a British ship has but one boat, 
the men being distributed in the shallops 
for fishing.” 

Molyneux Shuldham, esq. acquainted the 
House, ‘‘ That he has been governor of 
Newfoundland for three years: that the 
quantity of cod caught last year amounted 
to 759,877 quintals, at 9s. a quintal: that 
the number of men employed in this 
fishery amounts to 23,652, all of whom 
become sailors: that he has had great 
complaints of the outrages committed by 
the New England crews employed in the 
fishery: that they cannot take any seamen 
out of the New England ships, but that a 
Meg many are got out of the British fish- 

g ships: that the New England ships 
Carry on an illicit trade with the French: 
that they load with provisions and lumber, 
and go to meet the French ships at sea: 
that they sell them ship and cargo, and 
take French manufactures and India goods 
in exchange: that the New England ships 
carry provisions to the French at Miquelon 
and Saint Pierre, and he supposes they 
must have a superfluity of provisions: 
that they supply the French fishermen 
with flour from Indian corn: that numbers 
of our seamen desert to the New England 
ahips: that the New England seamen are 
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not so good seamen as ours: that in the 
last war very few of them were employed 
on board our men of war, perhaps there 
might be six or ten of them on board a 
man of war of 60 guns: that if this tem- 
porary restraint on the New England 
fishery was made perpetual, it would be a 
benefit to Great Britain.” 

Sir Hugh Palliser acquainted the House, 
‘¢ That in the year 1768 he was governor 
of Newfoundland: that the number of 
ships then employed in that fishery was 
389, shallops 2,109, the tonnage of which 
amounted to the number of men 
19,198: that this fishery is the best nur- 
sery: that the men are better for the men 
of war than those taken out of the col- 
liers: that it would be impossible to man 
a fleet but in a great while, if it was not 
for the men they get from the Newfound- 
land fishery: that few or no seamen are 
got from the New England fishery: that 
if the New England fishery was entirel 
stopt, the French would not be benefited, 
as the English are in possession of the 
markets: that he does not know any thing 
about the island of Nantucket: that whe- 
ther the restraining of the New England 
fishery is temporary or perpetual, it will 
be an advantage to Great Britain: that 
the fishery might be carried on from Great 
Britain, Ireland, Jersey, and Guernsey, 
which would greatly encrease the nursery 
for seamen: that the New England ships 
carry provisions to Saint Pierre and Mi- 
quelon: that the New England fishery 
would be an advantage to Great Britain, 
if there was a power given to press their 
men.”’ 


March 16. The Earl of Dartmouth 
moved that the Bill be committed. 

The Marquis of Rockingham opposed. 
the motion. His lordship asserted that 
the Bill was oppressive and tyrannical 
throughout ; that the principle which per- 
vaded it, and the means of putting it in 
execution, had one merit, that of cone 
sistency; and that from the same motive, 
he should heartily dissent to every syllable 
of its contents. He meant not to trouble 
their lordships in any future stage of the 
Bill, or perhaps at all on the same subject, 
during the continuance of the session, for 
which reason he hoped for their indul- 
gence on the present occasion. He de- 
sired to repeat, that the present Bill, and 
every other framed on the same principle 
and directed to the same object, to be at- 
tained only by the most flagrant acts ef 
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cruelty and oppression, must for ever con- 
tinue to meet with his strongest ‘disappro- 
bation. After examining the general 
principle of the Bill, which he strongly 
condemned and reprobated in the most 
marked expressions, he proceeded to exa- 
mine the cruel and persecuting means de- 
vised for enforcing it, which hesaid exactly 
resembled the mode adopted by marshal 
Rozen, king James the 2nd’s French ge- 
neral in Ireland, in order to reduce the 
rebellious citizens and other defenders of 
Londonderry. They, brave men, as the 
Americans are now, were stiled traitors 
and rebels; and they, as well as our re- 
bellious subjects in America, were to be 
starved into compliance; that is, the 
means employed were to be justified by 
the goodness of the cause. He then read 
an order from Rozen, for obliging the gar- 
rison of Derry to submit, which was to 
collect the wives, children, and aged 
‘parents of the garrison, to drive them 
under the walls of the town, there to 
perish in the presence of their parents, 
husbands, and other relations; and if they 
offered to return, to fire on and massacre 
them. But weak, infatuated, and bigoted 
‘as that prince was, his heart revolted at 
such a horrid expedient of subduing his 
enemies; for as soon as it reached his 
knowledge, heimmediately countermanded 
the barbarous order, and left the innocent 
and inoffending to their liberty. The prin- 
‘ciple he contended was the same; the 
rebels might have avoided the barbarous 
' purpose, by submitting ; so we should be 
told might the rebels of America. His 
lordship then entered into a comparative 
view of the trade of America at different 
periods ; and that of New England in par- 
ticular, He quoted from the papers lying 
on the table, that the exports in 1704 
amounted to no more than 70,0002. per 
annum: in half a century, in 1754, it was 
180,000/.; about the time of the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, in 1764, it was nearly 
-400,000/.; and within the last ten years, it 
had so prodigiously increased, as to 
amount to 7 or 800,000/. This increase 
had extended itself, he was well assured, 
in pretty nearly the same proportion to all 
the other colonies; and it appeared by a 
gentleman who gave evidence at the bar 
(Mr. Watson) that the amount of total 
exports in the last mentioned period, was 
above 2,600,000/. His lordship said, he 
could not help remarking the agreement 
there was between that gentleman’s ac- 
count, and the one on the table, which 
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made the exports to all America in 1764 
about 2,700,000/. His lordship dwelt on 
the strange, mutilated, imperfect accounts 
laid by the King’s servants before parlia- 
ment; and particularly relative to a letter 
written by lord Dunmere, giving an ac- 
count of the then state of Virginia, dated 
in December, m which he omits te take 
the least notice of the association and de- 
claration entered into by the army under 
his command early in the preceding No- 
vember. It was impossible that his lord- 
ship could be ignorant of so important a 
fact, which happened on the spet; but 
were that even so, a paper which he held 
in his hand, made it clear, that his lord- 
ship could be at least no-stranger to its 
being published at Williamsburgh in Vir- 
ginia, the seat of his government, two days 
preceding the date of his dispatch. Per- 
haps it might have been a spurious ac- 
count, and as such his lordship could not 
have taken notice of it; but if that were 
the case, he should be obliged to some 
noble lord in administration to rise and 
tell him so, otherwise he must continue 
to think that the proceeding of the noble 
governor was not to be accounted for, con- 
sistent with his duty, or at least with the 
duty of those, who, having better informa- 
tion, thought proper to hold it back. The 
nable marquis concluded with a general 
disapprobation of all the measures pur- 
sued relative to America, since the repcal 
of the Stamp Act; and predicted that an 
useful and constitutional agreement in sen- 
timents, and a cordial reciprocity of in- 
terests, would never take place between 
them and the mother country, till the same 
principles were once more recurred to. 

The Ear] of Carlisle was surprized that 
the noble marquis could possibly conceive 
the Bill was either intended, or could be - 
supposed to operate in the manner he af- 
fected to think it would; no such thing 
being meant, no such thing could take 
place. The present was not a question 
about taxation ; it was not involved in dif- 
ficulty, but simply, whether we were jus- 
tihed in employing the most lenient me- 
thods of bringing America back to obe- 
dience and a proper sense of her duty. 
The Bill was not formed on the narrow 
views of loading her with taxes, or for the 
sake of a paltry revenue. He believed the 
ministry had no design of forcing her into 
any such concession; if they had, he was 
certain that neither he, nor any of the 
other lords who intended to vote for the 
measure, had any such desire. 
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The Duke of Manchester condemned 
the Bill, as involving in its consequences 
the guilty and innocent in the same pu- 
nishment. It was anew kind of logic to 
him to hear it contended, that the Bill 
was not oppressive, cruel, or unjust, in 
respect of the inhabitants of Nantucket ; 
because, be their conduct what it might, 
they were sure to be punished. Whether 
they are obedient or disobedient, their fate 
isto bethesame ; and what, said his grace, is 
their mode of relief? Why, after peace and 
obedience, which, by the bye, as far as re- 
lates to them, has never been violated or de- 
parted from, shall berestored for onemonth, 
and that the same shall be certified by the 
custom-house officers, then the pains and 
epoies inflicted by this Bill are to cease. 

ow, when it is considered what a kind of 
people the majority at least of those cus- 
tom-house officers are ; when we seriousiv 
reflect on their narrow minds, and the 
mean passions they are generally actuated 
by, we may readily conclude what degree 
of favour, indulyence, or justice, the inha- 
bitants of Nantucket are to receive at the 
hands of such men; men who, in their 
several stations, besides, are to share 
among them the forfeitures to be recovered 
under this Act. It is said, that there are 
live stock on the island; and it is con- 
tended, that New-England has a plentiful 
supply of provisions within itself; because, 
during the latc war, large supplies were 
procured from thence for the use of the 
army and navy. By this latter mode of 
reasoning, we might as well suppose, 
because large quantities of tobacco are 
annually exported from the city of Glas- 
gow, that it grows in the neighbourhood 
of that town; and, by the former, that 
because there were provisions sufficient 
in New England, the people of Nantucket, 
deprived of the only fair means of pro- 
Curing it at market, might obtain it by 
rapine and injustice. His grace pro- 
ceeded to examine the manifest oppression 
of the Bill in other respects, particularly 
as it would affect the property of our 
merchants, who could not be supposed to 
have had any hand in the outrages which 
gave birth to it, or to that general spirit 
of resistance and disobedience it was in- 
tended to subdue. 
cerely, he came with no prejudices, or 
party views whatever into the House; 
that he had laboriously endeavoured to 
forget every connection, to banish every 
distinction, to forget all that had hitherto 
passed, and contemplate the Bill nakedly 
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as it came before him; nevertheless, upon 
the most impartial consideration, in his 
opinion, it carried in the very face of it 
every appearance of a most tyrannic, op- 
pressive, and persecuting spirit, from 
which, consequences of alarming danger 
were to be feared; for, concluded he, the 
military force sent to reduce those injured 
people may be employed at home in the 
destruction of our own liberties; and by 
the general complexion of men and mea- 
sures, and the professed means employed 
to give the latter existence-and success, 
there are, I fear, some persons df weight 
and influence who would cheerfully adopt 
and assiduously labour to put sucha de- 
sign in execution. 

The Earl of Denbigh rose, to correct 
a mistake which the noble duke feil 
into, relative to the inhabitants of Nan- 
tucket, by informing him, that the Bill 
was not correctly printed from the copy ; 
for that in the engrossed Bill every thing 
which had the least appearance of severity 
was provided against. As to the certificate 
required from the custom-house officers, 
he said, that proceeded from a misappre- 
hension of the noble duke, for the ap- 
plication was to be made to the governor 
of the Massachuset’s Bay, not to the cus- 
tom-house officers. His lordship then dis- 
claimed the imputation thrown out by the 
noble duke on administration, so far as it 
might be supposed to affect himself, and 
was certain, that no one member of it ever 
harboured such a thought. ; 

The Duke of Manchester answered, that 
the clause respecting Nantucket, however 
construed, could extend no further than 
to the whale fishery; for it still left all, 
but those employed in that fishery, 
to starve without employment or bread. 
He still maintained what he asserted, 
respecting the mode of application to the 
custom-house officers, so far as it related 
to the colonies of Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, and Providence Plantation. His 
grace then read the clause out of the Bill, 
‘¢ If it shall be proved to the said governor 
and commander in chief, and council of 
Massachuset’s Bay, by the testimony of 
the officers of his Majesty’s customs,” &c. 
The noble duke then exculpated his lord- 
ship from the most distant suspicion that’ 
he would concur in any design to enslave 
his country, were he first minister. 

The Earl of Denbigh thanked his grace 
for the good opinion he entertained of him; 
but if his insinuations were directed st a 
noble lord who presided at the head of the 
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finances, he begged leave to assure him he 
was mistaken, for he had known that noble 
lord (North) from his early youth; they 
had been bred up together; he was per- 
fectly acquainted with his disposition and 
sentiments; and by a knowledge thus 
founded and acquired, he could venture to 
affirm, with the fullest confidence, that 
there was not a noble lord in that House, 
however zealous, would be further from 
co-operating in any design for overturning 
the liberties of his country, than he would. 
He therefore wished that the noble duke 
would explain himself; for however flat- 
tering his grace’s sentiments might be 
respecting himself, it took off entirely from 
the pleasure it would otherwise cause, 
while it was founded in an insinuation 
against another, and given at his expence. 

The Duke of Manchester assured his 
lordship, that he had no intention of di- 


rectly alluding to the noble lord men- 


tioned. 

Viscount Dudley observed, that the 
whole state of the evidence given at their 
lordships’ bar, had a direct contrary effect 
upon him from that proposed by those 
who combated the Bill; th when the in- 
terests of this country, the manning of our 
navy, the increase of our seamen, and the 
employment of our own people, came in 
competition with the pretended hardships 
and severities of the Bill, he not only 
thought that it should receive the appro- 
bation of the House on the ground it was 
taken up on, but that it ought to be made 
perpetual, in order to secure for ever to 
this country so important a branch of 
commerce. 
spared, by the lenity and mildness of ad- 
ministration, who might carry fire and 
sword throughout the whole continent of 
America. He totally differed from the 
noble marquis, as to the conclusions he 
drew «from the comparative state of the 
evidence of Mr. Watson, and its supposed 
‘agreement with that now on your lord- 
ship’s table, relative to the exports to 
Amcrica in 1764, as he thought them both 
equally erroneous. The witness said, that 
the entries at the custom-house are gene- 
rally more by one-third than the goods 
really shipped; and that he and the rest 
of his brethren, put into a box unsigned 
papers, containing an account of what 
each of them exported. Will any noble 
Jord in this House atlirm that there could 
be an accuracy in such a mode, whereby 
every man was at liberty to set down any 
quantity he thought proper, without a 
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possibility of detection. If such be the 
information this House is to be guided by, 
I am certain that no reliance ought to be 
had onit: and that it proves only, that 
both accounts ought equally to be rejected. 
He said, two of the noble lords who spoke 
on the other side, seemed to feel greatly 
for the distresses of the Americans; but 
said not a syllable of the present miseries 
of our own manufacturers, who were daily 
dismissed for want of employment; and 
whose sufferings would, he feared, if not 
prevented by this Bill, or some other of 
the same nature, become intolerable. For 
his part, he lived in the neighbourhood of 
one of the greatest manufacturing towns 
in the kingdom (Birmingham) and there 
the state of trade and the want of work 
was such, that should it continue much 
longer, the most dreadful consequences 
were justly to be dreaded. 


Lord Camden rose and said: 


My lords; I have so often trou- 
bled your lordships on the subject of 
America, that on every new occasion of 
speaking to it, I rise with great unwilling- 
ness and reluctance to encroach on your 
lordships’ attention; and indeed, I feel 
myself not a little wearied with the fruit- 
less efforts I have uniformly made since 
this business has been in agitation. My 
opinion, on the rights of England and the 
rights of America, is well known. I first 
formed it on the clearest conviction, and it 
continues the same to this day. This 
opinion I have uniformly maintained ; but 
the great and certain majorities in both 
Houses of Parliament, and the great num- 
bers, for I admit there are such, perhaps 


‘the majority without doors, differing from 


those opinions, and overbearing with a 
high and powerful hand our feeble efforts, 
have almost wearied me into despair of 
obtaining any thing in this question, or on 
this subject, by argument or debate: and 
I would not now give your lordships this 
trouble, but from a consideration of the 
duty in which I stand, as a member of 
this House, to interpose my endeavours 
towards the vindication of justice, and the 
service of my country. For this purpose, 
and in this debate, it will not be necessa 

to go into the several clauses of the Bi 

with a minute exactness. It will be suffi- 
cient for your lordships to consider the 
general nature and character of the Bill, 
to advert to its operation and tendency, 
and to estimate its fitness and its wisdom, 


by the qualities that shall be discovered in 
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its nature and character, and by the con- 
sequences that are to result from it. 

his Bill, my lords, is held out to 
us in various lights, and under various 
characters. It is sometimes described 
to us asa Bill of trade and commer- 
cial regulation, to regulate and restrain 
North American commerce, and in so 
doing. to strengthen and increase the 
commercial interest of this country. At 
other times we are told it is a Bill of po- 
litical operation ; that it is to increase our 
maritime power by augmenting the Bri- 
tish fishery at Newfoundland; and it is 
most industriously inculcated by official 
authority, that the fishery of Great Britain 
and Ireland there, is the great, and per- 
haps the only source of our marine. We 
are told by some, that this is a Bill of 
firmness and of vigour, to fill up the mea- 
sure of justice, and to inflict condign pu- 
nishment on the obstinate and rebellious 
colonists ; but other of your lordships in- 
forms us, that it is a Bill of mercy and 
clemency, kind and indulgent to the Ame- 
ricans, calculated to soothe their minds, 
and to favour and assist their interest. 
But my lords, the true character of the 
Bill is violent and hostile. My lords, it is 
a Bill of war; it draws the sword, and in 
its necessary consequences plunges the 
empire into civil and unnatural war. This, 
my lords, is the true description of the 
Bill; and the various contradictory opi- 
nions on it, which I have already stated, 
will be found by your lordships, when you 
consider this subject with due attention, 
not only contradicted by themselves, but 
by the truth and reason of things. The 
evidence yesterday produced at your bar 
was anxiously examined, to prove the be- 
neficial effects of the Bill to this country, 
both in its commercial and political cha- 
racter ; but when your lordships recollect 
the persons who appeared at your bar, to 
decide points of such importance and 
such mugnitude, you will reject, with 
due contempt, their petty and interest- 
ed testinony. A Mr. Lister, of Poole, 
and a captain Davis, were to instruct 
your lordships in the political system of 
Great Britain and America. Mr. Lis- 
ter, of Poole, was to convince your lord- 
ships, that the profits of the commerce of 
America did not enrich this country ; and 
Mr. Lister, of Poole, and his brother-poli- 
tician, were to satisfy the legislature of 
this country, that the utter destruction of 
American trade would strengthen the 
navy, and invigorate the marine of Eng- 
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land: and from their redoubtable testi- 
mony we were to believe, that the fishery 
at present carried on by New-England, 
might be supplied and continued by a 
sufficient number of men and ships from 
Great Britain and Ireland! that foreign 
markets should still be amply furnished ; 
and that 5 or 600,000/. the value of the 
North American fisherv, should be con- 
tinued, if not increased, to this country, 
by our own efforts, independently of them ! 
Why, my lords, or how? Because Mr. 
Lister, of Poole, and his friend captain 
Davis, were to gain 2 or 300/. a year by 
the operation of this Bill. Your lordships 
see the frivolous and contemptible nature 
of such evidence. The narrow and inter- 
ested minds of such men are totally unfit 
for such mighty discussions. Their little 
distorted scale of understanding cannot 
comprize, nor comprehend the policy of 
nations ; but a noble lord, at the head of a 
naval department, warmly supports this 
Bil, because, in his opinion also, it is to 
derive prodigious advantages to our navy. 
I do not wonder at the noble lord’s em- 
bracing every idea which seems to have 
that tendency ; but I cannot agree that 
these advantages to our navy, so contend- 
ed and hoped for, even if they were 
proved, are to be decisive arguments to 
your lordships to commit this Bill. Though 
our navy were to receive the addition of 
500 seamen, or 5,000, I cannot think with 
the noble Jord, that we are therefore 
merely to give effect to a measure, which 
involves the ruinous consequences that I 
shall have the honour of submitting to 
your lordships. 

But, my lords, it is much relied on, 
that our general trade will not sufter, nor 
diminish, by the particular restrictions im- 
posed on cur American fishery by this 
Bill. My lords, this is a question of the 
most doubtful and dangerous nature, and 
requires the most circumspect attention 
from your lordships. The benefits of 
trade we know are infinite, and the danger 
of tampering with it, is in proportion. 
When we consider its circuity, the various 
lines it forms, and the many channels 
through which its several streams flow to 
@ common center, we shall find it is easy 
to disturb, but most difficult to restore, 
the complicated arrangement. The sources 
are so subtile, and the complication so intri- 
cate, that these golden streams, if once 
disturbed, may be irrecoverably lost, and 
may imperceptibly glide into channels the 
most hostile and pernicious. But, it has 
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been observed and argued, that in this ! or examining whether any were guilty at 
great question, trade is a secondary con- | all, you proceed to block up their harbour, 
sideration; that it is subordinate to the | destroy their trade, and reduce the whole 
great discussions of polity involved in this | country to the deepest distress. And for 
argument. We are then to understand | what, my lords? For a transaction which 
that tiis is the state of the question ; thatto | every American disclaimed, and none have 
maintain a legislutive power over America, , attempted to justify. Pursuing the same 
is the primary, the sole, and the necessary | spirit, you arbitrarily introduce a_ total 
object ; for the attainment of which, and | change into their constitution. You vio 
for the reduction of the colonics to an un- | late their charter-rights of chusing their 
limited obedience, all considerations of the | own council, their own assembly, and 
benefits of trade, be they what they may, | their magistrates ; and invest the governor 
and of the ruinous mischiefs of its loss, be ; with these privileges. You rivet the de- 
they however certain and fatal, are to be | pendence of their judges, by making them 
suspended ; that we are to contend through ' removable at pleasure. You pack their 
every hazard, and in neglect of every | juries, by a bene placito sheriff. And thus, 
other, for this grand object, the establish-,| my lords, are annihilated all the securities 
ment of supreme dominion, voluntas pro | of their freedom and happiness. In cri- 
smperio. I wish, my lords, to place the| minal matters, the tyrannical statute of 
question on its proper basis ; and then to! Henry the 8th is revived, and the most 
submitto your lordships whether, onthereal | oppressive partiality is established. If an 
state of it, your wisdom and equity will, for | American kills an Englishman, he ts drag- 
such an object and io exclusion of all other, | ged hither, far from his neighbours, his 
entail on your country the calamities that | friends, bis witnesses; from all possibility 
I maintain must result from this Bill, the | of vindicating his innocence. If an Eng- 
calamities of civil war. Before wise and | lishman kills an American, he is brought 
good men draw the sword, they con- | home to his own country, to be tried with 
sider whether the war in which they are | all advantages, and without testimony or 
going to engage be just, practicable and | circumstances to prove his guilt. These 
necessary. Unless the war, which this | are part of the oppressions you have ac- 
measure must produce, be found to have | cumulated on America ; and to repel them, 
these qualities, it cannot be imagined that | the Americans have united their counsels 
your lordships will give your sanction to | and their valour; and, my lords, I must 
it, The consideration of the justice of | maintain that they are justified in their 
the measure contended for, will bring your | union. But, my lords, s»me ideas are 
Jordships to the original cause of conten- | most industriously circulated, extolling the 
tion, taxation. As to the right of taxing | irresistible omnipotence of parliament; 
America, my ideas on that subject must | that the decrees of the legislature must be 
ever continue the same; though I am not | obeyed, be they what thcy may; without 
now to give them to your lordships. Iam | doubt, and without appeal. A reverend 
tongue-tied on that question. It is now} dean [Dr. Tucker, dean of Gloucester] 
enacted to be law, and is not on this oc- | preaches these unlimited doctrines, in his 
casion, to be brought into debate. But | book on the subject of America; and a 
the exercise of that right, we may always | pamphlet published a few days ago, called 
fully examine into. Now, my lords, I | “ Taxation no Tyranny,” I know not the 
must humbly submit, that we have at-/ author, [Dr. Johnson, ] speaks the same 
tempted the exercise of this right of taxa- | language: the press indeed abounds with 
tion, as some of your lordships are pleased | politics and pamphlets, studiously endea- 
to call it, most unwarrantably, and pur- | vouring to enforce the same principles. 
sued it most unwisely, as the events have | But, my lords, I have learned other prin- 
proved. An East India ship, freighted | ciples and other doctrines, and I learned 
with tea, goes to Boston: a mob, and a | them from a writer in support of the court 
very inconsiderable mob, destroy it: no | and the politics of William the 3d. Mr. 
requisition is made for satisfaction, which | Locke wrote his Book on Government 
would have been given: no step is taken | in defence of king William’s title to the 
towards accommodation, which would | crown; and he proves, in that inestimable 
have been effected ; no inquiry is instituted | treatise, that the people are justified in 
into the transaction; but you proceed, | resistance to tyranny; whether it be ty- 
without hearing the parties, without dis- ranny assumed by a monarch, or power ar- 
tinguishing the innocent from the guilty, | bitrarily unjust, attempted by a legislature. 
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My lords, the bodies which compose the 
legislature, are invested with that power 
for the good of the whole. We are trus- 
tees, and can exercise our powers, only in 
execution of the great trust reposed in us. 
What, my lords, if both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, with the concurrence of the King, 
if you will, should propose to surrender 
the dearest rights and privileges of the 

eople ; and the case lately happened in 

enmark, almost bef»re our eyes, and for- 
merly in our own history, in the time of 
Henry the 8th, when parliament voted that 
his proclamation should be equivalent to 
law ; in such cases, are not the people jus- 
tified in resisting? These, my lords, are 
the constitutional doctrines of resistance 
to arbitrary power in all shapes whatever. 
And let me observe, that these are the 
doctrines which establish the present fa- 
mily on the throne. - Their title stands on 
this solid rock, the principles of Mr. Locke. 
I trust then, my lords, those slavish tenets 
will never gain ground in this country, 
and that it will never be understood, that 
the constitution gives vou more power than 
that of doing right. And when I amasked 
whether the legislature cannot retract 
charters, and annul rights, if it thinks pro- 
per, and merely at its own will, I say, my 
lords, it cannot, I say, it cannot. They 
may be lost, they may be forfeited; but 
they are not to be arbitrarily sported with, 
and wantonly violated. And when such 
is the conduct held against America, 
when the severest and most comprehensive 
punishments are inflicted, without exa- 
mining the ottence; when their constitu- 
tional liberties are destroyed; when their 
charters and their rights are sacrificed to 
the vindictive spirit of the moment; when 
you thus tear up all their privileges by 
the roots; is there a country under hea- 
ven, brexthing the last gasp of freedom, 
that will not resist such oppressions, and 
vindicate, on the oppressors’ heads, such 
violations of justice ? 

Now, my lords, whether the proposed 
measure of severity be practicable or not, 
is also most seriously deserving of your 
lordships’ attention. To conquer a great 
continent of 1800 miles, containing three 
millions of people, all indissolubly united 
on the great Whig bottom of liherty and 
ae seems an undertaking not to 

rashly engaged in. It is said bv a 
noble lord (Dudley) that only our mild- 
ness and lenity save them from utter de- 
solation, and iebal our carrying fire and 
sword through their country. But I be- 
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lieve it is certain that we would have done 
so, if we could; and that nothing but in- 
ability has prevented our proceeding to 
the most hostile extremes of violence and 
devastation ; if we may judge from what 
has been done in that line, in which alone 
any thing can hope to be effected. But, 
my lords, where are you to get men and 
money adequate to the service and expence 
that the reduction of such a continent 
must require? What are the 10,000 men 
you have just voted out to Boston? 
Merely to save general Gage from the dis- 
grace and destruction of being sacked in 
his entrenchments. It is obvious, my 
lords, that you cannot furnish armies, or 
treasure, competent to the mighty pur- 
pose of subduing America. It is obvious 
that your only effort can be by your naval 
eal and, as far as those efforts can 

ave effect, you may certainly expect suc- 
cess : at least when we consider America 
alone: but whether France and Spain will 
be tame, inactive, spectators of your efforts 
and distractions, is well worthy the consi- 
derations of your lordships. But admit- 
ting full success to your naval efforts, what 
can they effect; the blocking up their 
ports, and the suppression of their trade. 
But will this procure the conquest of Ame- 
rica? No, my lords; they are prepared 
to meet these severities, and to surmount 
them. They are applying themselves most 
diligently to agriculture, that great source 
of strength and independence. Foresee- 
ing the important crisis, they have pro- 
vided against its wants; and have import- 
ed into their country stores of industry, 
implements of husbandry and manufac. 
ture. They have united in the rejection 
of luxury and superfluous enjoyment. 
They have suppressed their public diver- 
sions, formerly common enough in their 
great and wealthy towns; and every man 
attaches himself wholly to the great 
business of his country. Such is the 
state of America. She has curtailed her 
expences; she has reduced her table; she 
has clothed herself in mean and coarse 
stuffs; she has adopted the wise system of 
frugal industry. Her wants can be only 
ideal, imaginary, nothing. 

But, my lords, what will be the state of 
this civilized, enlightened, dissipated and 
debauched country? How shall the want 
of American commerce be supplied, of 
that commerce which contributes the 
means of your luxury, of your enjoyments, 
of the imaginary happiness of this coun- 
try? We may feel the loss of American 
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connection, a loss which nothing can com- 
pensate; but America will have little rea- 
son to regret her dis-connection from 
England; and, my lords, it is evident that 
England must one day lose the dominion 
of America. It is impossible that this 
petty island can continue in dependence 
that mighty continent, increasing daily in 
numbers and instrength. ‘l’o protract the 
time of separation to a distant day is all 
that can be hoped; and this hope might 
be obtained by wise and temperate coun- 
sels; not by precipitation und violence, 
uniting America against you: for so it is, 
my lords; there is not aman in America, 
who can endure the idea of being taxed, 
- perhaps to the amount of his whole pro- 
perty, at pleasure, by a legislature 3,000 
miles distant; or who can separate the 
idea of taxation from representation. The 
groundless and interested rumours that 
are spread, of discord among the Ameri- 
cans, can only impose on the grossest ig- 
norance. ‘They are considered as the cry 
of the court, the talk of the day, and meet 
with the contempt they deserve. But, 
my lords, when administration attempt to 
join in the imposture, I cannot but think 
it most humiliating and disgraceful: and 
such is the attempt made in the exception 
in favour of New York. The world is to 
be deceived into an opinion, that New 
York is detached from the general cause, 
and this dirty, humiliating contrivance, is 
to create distrust and disunion in Ameri- 
ca; and this, when the directly contrary 
state of the province is well known. Did 
not they send delegates to the congress: 
to that congress, which I shall ever main- 
tain to have been strictly justifiable? And, 
my lords, the committee is now in the 
town, most heartily and unanimously co- 
operating and enforcing the general cause. 
Such mean insidious attempts to under- 
mine the Amcrican union, only prove its 
solidity and firmness, which are otherwise 
not to be attacked or shaken, and against 
which, all your efforts of war must be vain 
and impracticable. 

But, my lords, an objection may be 
made to this account of the powerful and 
invincible state of America. It will be 
said, that if England cannot enforce obe- 
dience, and curb any refractory disposi- 
tion that may arise in the colonies, Ame- 
rica might at any time revolt, and shake 
off the authority of the mother country. 
But the answer is this; that America de- 
rives the invincible strength I have de- 
scribed, from her union, which can only 
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be produced by the oppressions from this 
country ; for, my lords, the state of Ame- 
rica is such, that union can never origi- 
nate in herself. And this was wisely con- 
sulted in the original settlement of that 
continent, by the different constitutions 
given to the different provinces, forming 
them of such divers textures and disposi- 
tions, as not easily to unite or assimilate. 
Some received royal charter governments; 
some provincial; and some proprietory. 
Some were shaped in the mould of meo- 
narchy ; others received the form of pure 
democracy; and even these last were 
granted in a reign in which the most arbi- 
trary counsels disgraced the throne. But 
the ministers of this prince (Charles the 
second ) wisely detached them from each 
other, knowing that different forms of go- 
vernment would give them different direc- 
tions. Andso itwas. They could never, 
for themselves, merely coincide or co-ope- 
rate. You might as easily have reconciled 
fire and water, as have brought Virginia 
to shake hands with Pennsylvania, or as- 
sociated New York to the Massachuset’s 
Bay. And if any one colony could have 
ever been infatuated into an attempt en- 
tirely to throw off the dependence on this 
country, she would have had few or none 
to join her. The contest would then be 
speedily decided, and very different would 
be the effurts of divided America against © 
united England, from the force which now 
resists you, the collected force of united 
America against England weakened and 
divided. For such, my lords, is the state 
to which the present measures have 
brought both countries. At home, dis- 
content and division prevail ; and in Ame- 
rica it was reserved for the wisdom of 
these times to produce such an union as 
renders her invincible. The Americans 
are now united and cemented by the 
strongest ties. They are allied in the 
common defence of every thing dear to 
them. They are struggling pro aris ea 
Jocis, in support of their liberties and pro- 

erties, and the most sacred rights of man- 

ind. Thus associated by the strongest 
mutual engagements, and aided by their 
mutual strength, grounded on the justice 
of their cause, I must assert and repeat, 
my lords, that your efforts against them 
must be successless, and your war imprac- 
ticable. 

And now, my lords, it remains to be 
considered, whether the war which this 
Bill must produce, be necessary ; for with- 
out necessity, it will not be contended that 
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any war should be undertaken; much less 
a civil war, which in the first instance 
proscribes, and drives to famine, such 
multitudes of your fellow subjects ; whole 
towns and provinces ; for it is well known, 
that the fishery is not only the trade, but 
in a great measure, the food of New Eng- 
Jand. Now, it cannot appear that this 
ruinous measure, fraught with all fatal 
consequenees, both to them and ourselves, 
is necessary ; unless it appears that every 
prudent and proper endeavour has been 
made to accommodate, to conciliate, to 
pacify. If such endeavours have been 
used, and used in vain, then, my lords, 
there might be some colour for the present 
violence. But it is notorious, that not the 
temper of moderation and humanity, but 
the spirit of violence and proscription - has 
uniformly actuated your counsels. In the 
first instance, without the forms of justice, 
for a particular fault, you inflicted general 
punishment. You proceeded from their 
trade, to their municipal rights, to their 
constitutions, their charters, their liber- 
ties; and now, this Bill of famine and of 
war finishes the climax of severity. Such 
have been the counsels and the measures 
of administration.’ Other counsels have 
been given, and different measures have 
been proposed ; but they have not been 
even considered; they were rejected with 
disdain ; though they came from a person- 
age whose character gave them authority, 
and ought to have procured them respect ; 
@ great man, (the earl of Chatham) the 
eatest perhaps that this age or this country 

as produced, to whom this country owes 
her present prosperity, and, Iam sorry tosay 
it, her pride, her pride of conquest, which 
has infatuated her, even in this impracti- 
cable war, with the ideas of victory, and 
certain success; that great man, from 
whose.opinions, though some of your lord- 
ships may sometimes differ, yet there is not 
one of your lordships who does not pay 
homage to his consummate capacity, his 
extensive talents, his great services, and 
his age, when he delivers those opinions 
from his place. I lament that I do not 
see him there. That great man did pro- 
pose to you a plan of conciliation between 
this country and her colonies. How was 
it received? It was treated with the most 
scornful contempt ; rejected without being 
looked into; spurned, trampled upon! I 
protest, my lords, I am aftlicted with grief, 
when I reflect on the proceedings of that 
day; in such an arduous moment, that 
such a plan, the labour of such talents and 
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such experience, should be rejected, even 
from your consideration, unlooked into, 
with such indecent indignity. Erase it 
from your books; obliterate the trans- 
action from your records ; Jet not posterity 
be contradicted by history, that such could 
have been your conduct towards such a 
man ! 

So much, my lords, for conciliatory 
plans in this House. In another House 
of Parliament, when anoble lord, ( North) 
whose character I by no means intend to 
reflect on, or to mention with disrespect : 
—when he proposed what was conceived 
in some degree to tend towards concilia- 
tion, there was immediately a general 
alarm, it created almost a civil war amongst 
his troops; and the confusion was univer- 
sal: till some of the veteran and principal 
officers brought back their general, and 
fixed and ascertained him on the old ground 
of severity. Nothing conciliatory there- 
fore, has been proposed from administra- 
tion, or received from any other quarter: 
but an uniform system of maxims, doc- 
trines, and measures of violence, has been 
maintained. And surely, before you re- 
solved on measures of such magnitude, 
where the event is at least hazardous, and 
certainly of the extremest importance, it 
was your duty to have tried all possible 
means of lenity, accommodation and of 
prevention, and not have rushed into such 
fatal calamities, till impelled by the last 
necessity. As it appears to me, therefore, 
my lords, that the war in which this Bill 
must involve this country, is neither just, 
practicable, nor necessary, I must give my 
vote against committing the Bill. 

The Earlof Sandwich. The noble lord 
mentions theimpracticability of conquering 
America; I cannot think the noble lord 
can be serious on this matter. Suppose 
the colonies do abound in men, what does 
that signify? they are raw, undisciplined, 
cowardly men. I wishinstead of 40 or 50,000 
of these brave fellows, they would produce 
in the field at least 200,000, the more the 
better, the easier would be the conquest ; 
if they did not run away, they would 
starve themselves into compliance with 
our measures. I will tell your lordships 
an anecdote that happened at the siege of 
Louisburgh: sir Peter Warren told me, 
that, in order to try the courage of the 
Americans, he ordered a great number of 
them to be placed in the front of the 
army; the Americans labia at first 
to be very much elated at this mark of 
distinction, and boasted what mighty 
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feats they would do upon the scene’ of 
action; however, when the moment came 
to put in execution this boasted courage, 
behold, every one of them ran from the 
front to the rear of the army, with as 
much expedition as their feet could carry 
them, and threatened to go off entirely, if 
the commander offered to make them a 
shield to protect the British soldiers at the 
expence of their blood; they did not un- 
derstand such usage. Sir Peter finding 
what egregious cowards they were, and 
knowing of what importance such numbers 
must be to intimidate the French by their 
appearance, told these American heroes, 
that his orders had been misunderstood, 
that he always intended to keep them in 
the rear of the army to make the great 
push; that it was the custom of generals 
to preserve the best troops to the last ; 
that this was always the Roman custom, 
and as the Americans resembled the Ro- 
mans in ae particular, especially in 
courage and love of their country, he 
should make no scruple of following the 
Roman custom, and made no doubt but 
the modern Romans would shew acts of 
bravery, equal to any in ancient Rome. 
By such discourses as these, said sir Peter 
arren, I made a shift to keep them with 
us, though I took care they should be 
ushed forward in no dangerous conflict. 
ow, I can tell the noble lord, that this is 
exactly the situation of all the heroes in 
North America; they are all Romans: 
and are these the men to fright us from 
the post of honour? Believe me, my 
lords, the very sound of a cannon would 
carry them off, in sir Peter’s words, as fast 
as their feet could carry them. This is 
too trifling a part of the argument, to de- 
tain your lordships any longer. The noble 
earl then went on to abuse the Americans 
for not paying their debts; he made no 
doubt that the real motive of their asso- 
ciations, was to defraud their creditors. 
That the congress, on which the noble 
lord had passed high encomiums, was a 
seditious and treasonable meeting of per- 
sons assembled to resist the legal and just 
authority of the supreme legislative 
ower; and however dignified bv his 
ordship, or any ather noble lord, he 
should’ always continue to describe it by 
the latter appellation, as its only true and 
proper name. His lordship entered into 
a long examination of the purport of the 
evidence given at the bar by Messrs. 
Lister, Davis, Shuldham, and Paliser; 
and laboured to prove, that the present 
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Bill, whatever other objects it might take 
in, was not, por ought to be, a Bill of inti- 
midation or experiment, but a perpetual 
law of commercial regulation, operating 
to extend our trade, to increase our sea- 
men, and strengthen our naval power. 

The Earl of Shelburne, after stating at 
large the nature of the Newfoundland 
fishery, and its great importance to this 
country, observed, that unless the present 
Bill was taken up as a permanent, com- 
mercial regulation, however great an ob- 
ject it might be, it was by no means at 
present before the House. You are told, 
it isin proof before you, that the people 
of Nantucket, the unoffending, peaceable 
inhabitants of that island, will be deprived 
of every means of sustenance and support, 
should this Bill pass into a law. It re- 
inaings yet uncontradicted, that the poopie 
of New England have not corn nearly suf- 
ficient for their own consumption; and . 
this Bill says, they shall not be supplied 
elsewhere. How nugatory and ridiculous 
it is, then, to talk of commercial regula- 
tion, which is supposed to include im- 
provement and protection, when that re- 
gulation is immediately directed to starve 
and oppress one part of your subjects, to 
whom there is not so much as any crime 
or offence imputed, in order to give com- 
mercial advantages to another. But if 
the several laws in being, for the improve- 
ment of the Newfoundland fishery are not 
sufficient, or that the Admiralty, in whose 
department it is, satisfy parliament that 
those powers have been properly exerted, 
and are found to be inadequate, let a Bill 
be brought in for that purpose. I am 
convinced of the very great importance of 
the fishery; and no man in this House 
will be more zealous to give it his most 
warm support, than I shall be.—Tis lord- 
ship next adverted to the sedentary 
fishery, given up to Canada by the Quebec 
Bill, and fully explained the great pains 
taken by the two very able men who pre- 
ceded him at the Board of Trade, Charles 
Townshend and a certain noble lord and 
himself, to annex the fishery of Labradore, 
&c. to that of Newfoundland. He gave 
the most flattering testimony to the at- 
tention and great abilities of sir Hugh 
Palliser, to whom he entrusted the entire 
negociation of that difficult affair with the 
count de Guerchy, the French minister. 
He entirely coincided in sentiments with 
the noble lord (Camden) who called this 
a bill of pains, penalties, and coercion, 
not of commercial regulation. Heagreed 
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was against him; but he was certain it 
would not be long before it took a different 
turn, as thé people would find they 
were deceived, and parliament would 
at length discover they were misinformed 
and misled.- He, therefore, as a member 
of that body, put in his early claim of 
objecting to the current ministerial 
language, that parliament did this, and 
parliament did that, for he insisted that 
parliament had done nothing; it was the 
ministry had done all. Attend only a 
minute to their conduct, said his lordship, 
and you will see, that what I have now 
advanced is strictly true. They have laid 
before us a mutilated correspondence, pre- 
cisely calculated to answer certain pur- 
poses. On one hand, they have sup- 
ressed whole letters, and of such as they 
ve laid before us, they have only given 
ache extracts; on the other, they have 
eld back the whole of the official letters 
on this side of the water, one or two of 
no eee only excepted. Will any 
noble lord seriously affirm, that whatever 
pre dings have been taken on such in- 
ormation, can be deemed the proceedings 
of parliament? or that any set of ministers, 
will be permitted to screen themselves 
under the protection of parliament, when 
it shall be discovered, that the measures 
recommended and adopted, were framed 
on facts mis-stated, or for want of material 
ones, designedly suppressed? His lordship 
concluded with observing the strange di- 
versity of sentiment which prevailed 
among the several leading members in ad- 
ministration. He aljuded to the plan of 
conciliation proposed by lord North, 
which was instantly reprobated. Hethen 
observed, that of several of the noble 
lords no two of them scarcely thought 
alike; some were for commercial regula- 
tion, others for asserting the right, without 
wishing for a paltry revenue, and a very 
considerable body for the right and re- 
venue both. This state of things put 
him in mind of a general whom he served 
under in Germany, a_ native of that 
country, who first desired the regiments 
at the right to form to the left, then again 
to the right, then to the rear, again to the 
right-about. That the troops, after being 
harassed for two days by these absurd, 
contradictory manceuvres, at last found 
themselves ih the place they set out from, 
without making the least way, on which 
the general desired every corps to march 
as they liked, so as to make their way in 
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the most speedy manner to the place of 
their destination. He hoped, however, 
that Englishmen would never copy the 
slavish obedience of Germans, but would 
learn to act for themselves, and spurn the 


-direction of those who knew neither to 


lead them to victory, nor protect them 
from ruin. 

The Earl of Suffolk totally disapproved 
of some of the reasoning employed, and 
facts alluded to by lord Sandwich. He 
said, that noble lord’s insinuations and as- 
sertions, that the Americans would not 
fight, were what he could not. approve of. 
He believed, there were as brave men 
in that country as in any other; and 
though the fact were otherwise, he could 


never hear it asserted with any degree of 


satisfaction, that there was any part of the 
King’s subjects deficient in that degree of 
personal courage, for which the whole 
were so justly renowned. There was an- 
other point much laboured by the same 
noble lord, to which he could never give 
his assent; and he was sorry to hear it re- 
lied on, and so much adverted to in the 
course of the debate; that was, that the . 
present Bill was meant to be a measure of 
permanent commercial regulation, dis- 
tinct from its main object. This, he said, 
was by no means the intention of its ori- 
ginal framers ; it was intended as a Bill of 
coercion, to oblige the people of New 
England to submit to the legal and just 
ower of the mother country, and that the 
aith of parliament would be pledged to 
them, to restore the fishery, as soon as it 
should appear that they had returned to 
their former obedience. His lordship 
then proceeded to defend the Bill on that 
idea; and, in answer to what had been 
said relative to the diversity of opinions 
which prevailed among the King’s ser- 
vants, he was certain there was not a se- 
cond among them as to the material ques- 
tion of the right, and the means of exert- 
ing it. As to the conciliatory motion in 
the other House, he owned that many of 
the members of it were much staggered ; 
and very justly so, till it came to be ex- 
plained; and for his part, he should be 
much grieved if there was not as great a 
majority against it as there appeared for 
it, if the motion had not admitted of the 
obvious sense it did when it came to be 
examined. He repeated, how happy he 
wus in being one of the persons who ad- 
vised the dissolution of parliament, as the 
designs and expectations of America were 
at once frustrated and broken by that 
[2G] 
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measure; and concluded in replying to 
what the noble marquis dropped early in 
the debate, that the repeal of the Stamp 
Act was the source from which all our pre- 
sent confusions had totally originated. 

The Earl of Radnor said, he was at the 
throne, going out, not intending to vote 
on either side, when he heard the last 
noble earl pledge the faith of parliament, 
that so valuable a branch of our commerce 
was intended to be given up to the New 
Englanders, as a sacrifice for their return- 
ing to their duty. It was an improper 
language to be held in that House, nor 
was the policy in every respect less ex- 
ceptionable; for both which reasons he 
had returned to give his voice against the 


e Earl of Suffolk said, he did not 


mean as a minister to pledge the faith of 


parliament, nor did he promise the people 
of New England that the fishery should 
be given up; the intentions he wished to 
impress being only, that the present Bill 
was not a Bill of commercial regulation, 
but of coercion; which as soon as the 
ends proposed were attained, would cer- 
tainly be repealed, leaving parliament ne- 
vertheless, to take the matter up on mo- 
tives of policy. 

The Earl of Radnor, not at all satisfied 
with this explanation, adhered to his 
former opinion, and declared, that he 
could not, in conscience, give his vote in 
favour of a Bill, obedience to which was 
to be purchased on the implied conditions 
of sacrificing the most important branch 
of commerce belonging to the British em- 

ire. 

The Duke of Grafton said he had not 
the least difficulty in giving his vote on 
the present occasion, as it did not, in his 
Opinion, rest on the question so much agi- 
tated on both sides of the House; the 
shea of taxation, so improperly intro- 

uced into the debate. The present Bill, 
he insisted, was founded on the principle 
of retaliation and punishment, for an out- 
rage as daring as it was unprovoked, still 
further heightened and aggravated by a 
resistance to all lawful authority, and 
almost a positive avowal of a total inde- 
pendence on the mother country. On 
those grounds the propriety of the present 
Bill could only be fairly argued ; and the 
motives of retaliation in one instance, and 
a with-holding the benefits only due to a 
dutiful and obedient conduct in the other, 
were what had determined him to give his 
vote, that the Bill should be committed. 
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His grace next disclaimed all ideas of tax- 
ation and commercial regulation, as bein 
clearly out of the question. He observed, 
that a noble lord in administration (the 
earlof Suffolk ) had very improperly imputed 
all the present confusions to the repeal of 
the Stamp. Act. I was the person, said 
his grace, who framed those resolutions, 
and the honour to propose them to a 
committee of this House, on which the 
Bill for that repeal was afterwards formed, 
brought in, and ed. I was then the 
advocate, and still take a particular pride 
in being the steady friend of America. 
The delicacy of my situation then, as well 
as now, will not permit me satisfactorily 
to explain the motives which led to that 
, nor the consequent very disagree- 
able circumstances which ean it, rte 
t now regulate my conduct; but: 
iar pale I am at liberty to declare, 
that the t so confidently urged, 
that America contributes nothing towards 
the common support, however plausibly 
maintained, or forcibly expressed, is & 
I affirm, she does con- 
tribute largely to the public burthens, in 
the great consumption of our manufac- 
tures; and I should be very sorry to 
see, that what appears now a specu- 
lative composition, liable to be contro- 
verted, should ever come to be demon- 
strably, nay actually, proved. Will any 
noble lord, at all conversant with the trade 
and commerce of this country, contend, 
that we are not enabled to pay the great 
load of taxes we labour under, by the vast 
increase of our exports to that continent ; 
or that the various articles of leather, &c. 
and in short all exciseable commodities 
exported to that country, as well as the 
innumerable benefits derived to every part 
of the three kingdoms, by the circuitous 
commerce carried on with it, is not in 
reality a very great augmentation to our 
revenue, and to every substantial purpose, 
answers the end of an actual tax, unaccom- 
panied by any of the disagreeable conse- 
quences that never fail to attend laying 
burthens on the people, and collecting it ? 
A noble and learned lord (Camden 
seemed to take it for granted, that all 
thoughts of conciliation are laid aside; 
and that this Bill is no less than a positive 
declaration of war on our part. I beg 
leave to differ from the learned lord. I 
believe that America will trust to the pa- 
rental disposition of this country, where 
she has many strenuous friends, among 
whom, [ numbermyselfone of the warmest. 
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I trust therefore, that she will not blindly 
rush on her own destruction, and thereby 
prevent them from serving her; but return 
to her obedience, as the surest means of 
ebtaining a reparation for any injuries she 
may have sustained. Qn the whole, there- 
fore, I sincerely hope, that the present 
Bill will have the desired effect; that our 
fellow-subjects in America will wisely and 
dutifully return to their obedience; and, 
that as in the present year 1775, we are 
prosecuting just measures to bring about 
so desirable an end, so in the year 1776, 
we may be employed in manifesting the 
most ample proofs of our removing all 
cause, or almost possibility of the return 
of the same evils, by ascertaining their 
rights, and the censtitutional power of this 
country, on the most fair, equitable, and 
permanent foundations. It was my task 
on a former occasion: and I shall with 
pleasure, in the year 1776, as a strenuous 
friend to the just claims of America, un- 
remittingly labour in the same cause. 
The Marquis of Rockingham observed, 
that a noble lord ytea » had objected 
to the accounts of the American 
of 1764, now lying on the table, as well 
as that given by a witness at their lord- 
ship’s bar, (Mr. Watson) and drew a con- 
clusion from the method of obtaining them, 
one being made up from unsigned papers, 
and the other from false entries ; that they 
were both erroneous, and consequent 
that every deduction drawn from such 
premises must be equally fallacious and 
undeserving of the least degree of credit 
or attention. To this his lordship an- 
swered, that for the purpose he employed 
those supposed facts, it was totally imma- 
terial whether they were correct or not; 
the exports, for instance, might be 
2,700,0008. or only 2,000,000/. the argu- 
ment either way was equally good. All 
he meant to prove by stating them, was 
to shew the vast increase of our trade to 


America, from a comparative state of it | i 


at different periods. e error, his lord- 
ship said, was uniform; it existed at all 
times, or not at all. Thus the custom- 
house .entries said, the annual exports in 
1704 were of foreign goods 17,000/. of 
home 54,000/. in all 71,000/.; m 1754, 
180,000¢.; in 1764, in ten years, more 
than double; and in the last nine years 
again, nearly in the same proportion, the 
exports being between 7 and 800,000. 
to New aan eae alone. His lordship con- 
cluded with observing, that some noble 
Jords, who formerly entertained an opi- 
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pion of the propriety of the Stamp Act, 
seemed to have since altered their senti- 
ments. He, therefore, called upon them 
to declare their minds freely, and -not to 
act under any restraint: for he was ready 
and willing to unload them of such a bur- 
then, and bear the whole of the blame on 
his own shoulders ; trusting, on the other 
hand, if it preved a wise measure, that he 
might be entitled to claim the merit thus 
abandoned. 

Lord Camden rose to explain, in reply 
to what had fallen from the last noble duke 
who spoke in the debate. He begged 
leave to correct a mistake of his grace’s, 
relative to the reception lord Chatham’s 
conciliatory Bill met with, and to recal te 
the memory of the House, the manner of 
its total rejection. When the noble lord 
who brought it in had explained the pur- _ 
poses of the Bill, and delineated its great 
Outlines, he apologized for the matter it 
contained, and the aukward dress it ap- 


-| peared in; beseeching at the came time 


the attention, indulgence, and assistance 
of the House, to amend it in matter and 
form, so as to suit it to the itude and 
importance of the objects to which it was 
meant to be directed. What was the im- 
mediate consequence? said his lordship. 
A noble lord in administration, (lord Dart- 
mouth) remarkable for his candour, con- 
sented that the Bill should lie on the table, 
to be taken up on some future day, in 
order to consider it maturely, as it con~ 
tained such an infinity of matter; but om 
a sudden another noble lord, high in office, 
(lord Sandwich) strenuously opposed it, 
and moved fer a total rejection, refusi 
it even the cold compliment, or ceremonial, 
of letting it lie on the table for twenty-four 
hours. His grace hasa kind of answer to 
this, he says, ‘ though the Bill was not 

itted to go to a second reading, it 
was never totally rejected, it is still before 
the House, and may be still brought under 
its izanee.’’ is ] absolutely deny. 
The Bill, though on your lordships’ table, 
is now no more than waste paper ; it may 
be there, or any where else, as to any sub- 
stantial pu . Look into the Clerk’s 
minutes, suppose the Journals made up, 
and in either event you will find the Bill 
absolutely, to all intents and purposes re- 
jected ; and as much out of this House, in 
point of order and parliamentary proceed- 
ings, as if it had never been brought into 
it. His grace’s reason for objecting to 
the Bill, however new, for I am certain 
nothing like it was suggested in the de- 
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bate, is equally curious. The noble duke 
says, it was highly improper, and unpar- 
liamentary, to bring a Bill into this House, 
which by repealing several revenue Acts, 
was a direct infringement of the right of 
the Commons, who claim it as an inalien- 
able privilege to originate all bills for rais- 
ing and repealing taxes. Is the noble 
duke to Ke informed, that when the Bill 
got into the committee, was the time to 
state that objection, where he or any noble 
lord-would be at liberty to put a question 
separately upon every word, sentence, and 
clause; by which means not only three or 
four revenue Acts might be left out, but 
three or four hundred: if the Bill con- 
tained so many? On the whole, my lords, 
whatever his grace’s sentiments may be, 
it was to the principle, not the clauses, of 
the Bill, the real objection lay, therefore 
those who were against the principle acted 
very properly, not to trouble themselves 
with the clauses, but to reject the whole 
at once. 

The Earl of Adingdon said, that reason, 
justice, conscience, principle and instinct, 
all prompted him to pronounce the Bill a 
most diabolic measure. How the right 
reverend bench reconciled it to their con- 
sciences, he was unable to conceive: for 
his part, he put his trust in the Almighty ; 
and though he knew all he could say would 
avail nothing against a ministerial ma- 
jority, yet he cautioned the lords against 
injustice, as in the judicial visitation of 
Providence it generally fell heavy on the 
heads of those who planned iniquity. 

The House then divided: For the Bill, 
104; Against it 29. 


March 21. The Earl of Dartmouth 
moved the third reading of the Bill. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire offered an 
amendment. The clause, as it stood in 
the ingrossed Bill, which his lordshi 
wished to alter, was part of the prohibi- 
tory clause, relative to the fishery, where 
-it was enacted, ‘ That if any ship, or 
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carrying on any such fishery, every such 
ship or vessel, with her guns, ammunition, 
tackle, apparel, and furniture, together 
with the fish, if any shall be found, shall 
be forfeited, unless the master, or person 
having the charge of such ship or vessel, 
do produce to the commander of any of 
his Majesty’s ships of war, stationed for 
the protection anid superintendence of the 
British fisheries in America, a certificate 
under the hand and seal of the governor 
or commander in chief of any of the colo- 
nies or plantations of Quebec, Newfound- 
land, St. John’s, Nova Scotia, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, East or West Florida, setting 
forth, that such ship or vessel, expressing 
her name, burden, &c. and describing her, 
hath been fitted out from some one of the 
said colonies or plantations :” his lordship 
moved, That the words * New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, should be omitted. 

The Duke of Manchester opposed the 
amendment. He said, that one half of 
the continent of North America was at 
once punished by the proposed alteration, 
without any trial, proof, or enquiry what- 
ever ; that such a mode of proceeding was 
totally repugnant to the established rules 
of equity, which always supposed the 
party accused had been heard before 
Judgment was pronounced. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the House 
was in possession of evidence, fully suffi- 
cient to authorize their lordships in agree- 
ing to the proposed amendment; that at 
the time the Bill originated in the other 
House, the information alluded to was not 
known; that it appeared by the several 
accounts received from the provinces of 
New Jersey, Pennslyvania, &c. that they 
were e ually culpable with those of New 
England; and that of course they ought 
to suffer under one common punishment. 

The Duke of Manchester acceded to 


‘the general premises laid down by the 


vessel, being the property of the subjects | learned lord; but totally denied the pro- 


‘of Great Britain, not belonging to, and 
fitted out from Great Britain, Ireland, or 


priety of the inferences and conclusions 
drawn from them. He observed, that al- 


the islands of Guernsey and Jersey, shall | though the letters stated what his lordship 


be found, after the 20th of July, 1775, 
carrying on any fishery, of what nature or 
kind soever, upon the banks of Newfound- 
land, the coast of Labrador, or within the 
river or gulph of St. Lawrence, or upon 
the coast of Cape Breton, or Nova Scotia, 
or any other part of the coast of North 
America, or having on board materials for 


was pleased to call the disobedient and 
undutiful disposition of the southern colo- 
nies, but what he should always esteem as 
& meritorious perseverance in the cause of 
freedom, and a constitutional assertion of 
their rights, those letters were no more in 
the contemplation of the House, in its le- 
gislative or deliberate capacity, than if 
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they had never existed. Have they, said | 


his grace, been even so much as read? 
Have they been considered? Have the 
parties accused been heard in their own 
defence? Away, then, with such pre- 
tences! Has not the minister in the other 
House, and the House itself, been in pos- 
session of the same information? 
then have not they proceeded in the same 
manner? No; however willing they might 
be to do it, they plainly saw the insur- 
mountable difficulties which lay in their 
way, and wisely declined it. The pro- 
vince of New York was permitted to stand 
in the Bill with the other favoured pro- 
vinces, though it was well known that 
they had, in their legislative capacity, de- 
nied the right of taxation ; and had con- 
furmably to those sentiments, transmitted 
a petition to the King, a memorial to this 

ouse, and a remonstrance to the other. 
His grace, therefore, desired to know the 
reason why they were singled out from 
the rest, when the offence was the same. 
He had no objection to the indulgence; 
but he could not perceive how their lord- 
ships could reconcile their conduct on this 
occasion with any rule of consistency what- 
ever. 

The Earl of Effingham. I have been 
wel] informed that a ship has arrived at 
New York, and that the people of that 
colony absolutely and peremptorily re- 
fused to permit any part of the cargo to 
be landed. I therefore call on some of 
the noble lords in administration, to con- 
tradict this account if false, or confirm it 
if it be true. Should the latter be the 
case, I cannot for my part conceive, on 
what ground the present exemption in fa- 
your of New York can be defended. 
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deley, Abergavenny, Wycombe, Torring- 


: ton, Effingham, Fitzwilliam, Craven, Lein- 


ster, Stanhope, Archer. 


Protest against passing the Bill for re- 
straining the Trade and Commerce of the 


| New England Cvlontes.] The following 
hy | Protest was entered : 


ss Dissentient, | 
Ist. “* Because the attempt to coerce by 


. famine, the whole body of the inhabitants 


of great and populous provinces, is with- — 
out example in the history of this, or per- 
haps of any civilized nation; and is one 
of those unhappy inventions, to which 
parliament is driven by the difficulties 
which daily multiply upon us, from an ob- | 
stinate adherence to an unwise plan of 
government. We do not know exactly 
the extent of the combination against our 
commerce in New England, and the other 
colonies; but we do abe the extent of 
the punishment we inflict upon it, which 
is universal, and includes all the inhabit- 
ants: amongst these, many are admitted 
to be innocent; and several are alleged by 
ministers to be, in their sense, even me- 
ritorious. That government which at- 
tempts to preserve its authority by de- 
stroying the trade of its subjects, and by 
involving the innocent and guilty in a 
common ruin, if it acts from a choice of 
such means, confesses itself unworthy ; if 
from inability to find any other, admits 
itself wholly incompetent to the ends of 
its institution. 

2dly, ** Because the English merchants 
are punished without any guilt, real or. 
pretended, on their part. The people of 
the proscribed provinces, though failing in 
their duty to government, ought to be 


The Earl of Dartmouth. It is not in | permitted to discharge their obligations to 


my power directly to contradict, or affirm, 
the intelligence of the noble lord. All I 
can say on the subject is, that the last ac- 
count.I received was from a gentleman of 
veracity on the spot, who writing on the 
Saturday, and informing me of the arrival 
of the vessel, assures me, that the goods 
would be landed on the Monday follow- 
ing. 

The House divided: For the amend- 
ment 52; Against it 23. The question 
then was put, that the said Bill do pass. 
The House divided again: For the Bill 
73; Against it 21. The following lords 
divided against the Bill: Camden, Rich- 
mond, Devonshire, Portland, Rockingham, 
Ponsonby, Abingdon, Manchester, Cour- 
tenay, Tankerville, Scarborough, Cholmon- 


‘commerce. Without their fishery this is 
| impossible. The merchants of ngland 
‘entertain no fears for their debts, except 
| from the steps which are said to be taken 
| in their favour. Eight hundred thousand 
' pounds of English property, belonging to 
London alone, is not to be trifled with, or 
sacrificed to the projects of those who have 
(constantly failed in every expectation 
which they have held out to the public, 
and who are become more bigotted to me- 
thods of violence, in proportion to the ex- 
perience of their inefficacy, and the mis- 
chievous consequences which attend them. 
Sdly, *“* Because the people of New 
England, besides the natural claim of man- 
kind to the gifts of, Providence on their 
own coast, are specially entitled to the 
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by their charters, which have never 
been declared forfeited. These charters, 
we think, (notwithstanding the contempt 
with which the idea of public faith has 
been treated, ) to be of material considera- 
tion. The Bill therefore not growing out 
of any judicial process, seems equally a 
violation of all natural and all civil right. 
4thly, “ Because we conceive that the 
attempt which has been made to bribe the 
nation into an acquiescence in this arbi- 
trary Act, by holding out to them, (by 
evidence at the bar), the spoils of the 
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New England fishery, worth upwards of | ln two of the proscribed 
300,000/. a year, to be a scheme full of | terdict is made to 


weakness and indecency; of indecency, 
because it may be suspected that the 
desire of the confiscation has created 
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This is to call for resistance, and to 
provoke rebellion by the most power- 
ful of all motives, which can act upon 
men of any degree of spirit and sen- 


sibility. 


Gthly, ‘* Because the interdict from 
fishing and commerce, is not to be termi- 
nated by any certain and definite act to be 
done by the party interdicted, but its du- 
ration depends solely on the will of the 
governors and majority of the council in 
some of the inces; upon their mere 
arbitrary opinion of the state of commerce. 

vinces, the in- 
on the same ar- 
bitrary will in much worse hands, those of 
mere custom-house officers. A er of 
such magnitude is not fit to be delegated 


the guilt; weak, because it supposes that|to any man, however wise or however 
exalted. 


whatever is taken from the colonies, is of 
course to be transferred to ourselves. We 
may trampie on the rules of justice; but 
we cannot alter the nature of things. We 
cannot convey to Great Britain the advan- 
tages of situation which New England 

sesses for the fishery. If the value of the 
commodity should be enhanced at the fo- 
reign market by the exclusion of so large 


a part of the supply, it may either greatly | this wi 


injure the sale 
put the consumers on new articles of con- 
sumption, or new methods of supply, to 
the just ruin of those who, deluded by 
avarice, have chosen, from the vain hope 
of an enhanced market, to disturb the na- 
tural, settled, and beneficial course of 
C. 

5thly, ** Because we do not apprehend 
that the topic so much insisted upon by a 
Jord high in office, in favour of this pro- 
ject, namely, the cowardice of his Majes- 
ty’s American subjects, to have any weight 
in itself, or to be at all agreeable to the 
dignity of sentiment which ought to cha- 
racterise this House. We do not think it 
true, that nat of the subjects of this 
empire are defective in bravery. It is to 
the last degree improper to act upon such 
@ supposition ; as it must highly disgrace 
our arms in case misfortune, and must 
take away all honour from them in case of 
success. Nothing can tend more efiec- 
tually to defeat the purposes of all our 
coercive measures, than to let the people 
against whom they are intended know, 
that we think our authority founded in 
their baseness; that their resistance will 
give them some credit, even in our own 
eyes; and that we attribute their obe- 
dience only to their want of courage. 


« But to deliver over several hundred 
thousands of our fellow creatures to be 
starved at the mere pleasure of persons 
in certain subordinate situations, and some 
of them in an office always more or less 
suspicious and obnoxious, and 
to be watched and guarded, rather than 
vested with absolute power over all; and 
thout any rule to guide their dis- 


the commodity itself, or ; cretion, without any penalty to deter from 


an abuse of it; is a strain of sach ty-_ 
ranny, oppression, and absurdity, as we 
believe never was deli y i 

by any grave assembly. 

Lastly, ** Because the Bill, though m 
appearance a measure of retaliation only, 
upon a supposition that the colonies have 
been the first aggressors by their associa- 
tion not to import goods from Great Bri- 
tain, yet is in truth a mest cruel enforce- 
ment of former oppressions ; and that as- 
sociation is no more than a natural conse- 
quence of antecedent and repeated injuries. 
And since the restraint of this Bill is not to 
be taken off till i nad a Te 
agree to receive again goods whatso- 
ever from Great Britain, and to pay all 
the duties imposed by parliament, not ex- 
cepting those upon tea; and since three of 
them must apply through the medium of 
the new council of Massachuset’s Bay, 
and the last mentioned province is obliged 
not only to acknowledge the new charter, 
but submit in all respects to the severe 
conditions of the Port Bill, before they 
can be released from them hardships; 
since these are the terms, and the only 
ternas, which this proscription is to 
cease, aaa the colonies must therefore 
submit to be the slaves instead of the sub- 
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jects of Great Britain; this Bill in its 
principle is both arbitrary and unjust. 
And as we do not conceive any ground of 
expectation that the provinces will yield 


to such hard conditions, a civil war, which | best 


may probably end in the total separation 
of the ssleaies from the mother country, 
will too naturally be the consequence of 
this Bill; in respect of which, as well as 
for the other reasons hereby assigned, we 
do most solemnly and heartily protest 
against the same. (Signed )——Abing- 
don, Craven, Abergavenny, Stan- 
hope, Leinster, Wycombe, Rich- 
mond, Devonshire, Torrington, 
Rockingham, Camden, Effingham, 
Ponsonby, Cholmondeley, Fitz- 
william, chester.” 


Mr. Glover’s Speech at the Bar of the 
House of Commons in behalf of the West 
India Merchants and Planters.| March 
16. The House resolved itself into a 
Committee of the whole House, to consider 
further of the Petition of the merchants, 
traders, and others, of the city of London, 
concerned in the commerce of North 
America, and of the several other Peti- 
tions referred to the consideration of the 


ezid Committee. Evidence was heard in 


support of the Petition of the West India 
Planters, (See p. 219.) Mr. Glover ap- 
peared as agent for the petitioners, and 
manager of the evidence in support of the 
Petition. After Mr. George Walker, and 
Mr. John Ellis, had been examined, 


Mr. Glover* summed up the evidence 
in the following Speech : 


I begin with investigating the general 
system of the British empire, not only in 
description, but illustration by comparison. 
Ancient nations were possessed of the 
widest dominion, not with commercial 
helps. ‘To be brief, I shal] confine the 
enquiry to one, to the Romans in their 
ages of purity. Cultivation of their soil, 
rude manufacture just adequate to their 
necessities, severity of manners, supe- 
Tiority in martial discipline, enthusiasm for 
the very name of Rome, and the dulce et 
decorum patria mort made them mas- 
ters of the world. War was conducted 
with little expence, and the weightiest 
arms in the most skilful hands prevailed. 
Commerce flourished among others, whose 
affluence submitted to the steel of Rome. 

What is the system now? All over 


e The celebrated author of Leonidas. 


Europe the same weapons, the same disci- 
pline, the same military arts are in prac- 
tice; war is attended with a profusion of 
expence; and the deepest purse is the 
assurance of success. Hence the 
encouragement of manufacture and trade 
is the pursuit of every nation in this quar- 
ter of the globe, sae two; who derive 
the treasure, which Eu wants, from 
distant mines, with a facility, enervating 
their own industry, while the rest are 
exerting theirs, each for a share in that 
wealth, which the other two introduce, 
and can only be obtained through the | 
commercial channel. By this, Holland, 
with a territory insufficient to nourish her 
inhabitants, hath in her day stood forth a 
bulwark against tyranny and superstition. 
An artificial strength, created by com- 
merce, enadled her to make head, with 
numerous fleets and armies, against nowers ' 
immensely her superiors in natural force. 
Above ail in commercial arts and advan- 
tage is Great Britain. Her purse, kept 
full by her credit, the resource of a trad- 
ng nation, an annual expenditure at least 
of 16 to 18 millions recently supported so 
long, so extensive, and so vigorous a war. 
Had her purse been scanty, she’ never 
would have seen a navy, which bore little 
short of 90,000 men, could never have 
engaged a potent ally, nor furnished such 
troops, as acted so efficiently, and at the 
same time in such different parts of the 
globe. Hence it is evident her system is 
commercial; her strength and resources 
are wholly derived from trade. I allow, 
the first interest in rank among us is the 
landed, but interwoven altogether with 
trade. Pay no regard to a doctrine from 
me, but pay all to the supreme authority 
of the clearest luminary this country ever 


produced, the great Mr. Locke. His 


words are these, ‘‘ The decays that come 
upon, and bring to ruin any country, do 
constantly first fall upon the land; and 
though the country gentleman is not very 
forward to think so, yet this nevertheless 
ig an undoubted truth, that he is more 
concerned m trade, and ought to take a 
greater care that it be well managed and — 
preserved, than even the merchant him- 
self.” | 

On the firm ground of such aathority 
let enquiry be. made, whether we should 
not remain content with the lot assigned 
us, which hath raised us so high among 
the modern nations, where all are in rivalry 
for manufacture and trade; whether we 
should degrade our refinements by a pa- 
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rallel with an unpolished and rugged race 
of old, and contaminate the delicacy of 
modern sensations with those primitive 
and stern principles, which imposed such 
a yoke on mankind as the ‘ majestas populi 
Romani :’ or whether, confining our spe- 
culations to the placid sphere of enjoy- 
ments with more quiet, and less hazard, 
than the restless pursuits of their ambition, 
we should not have in contemplation upon 
all extraordinary convulsions, how far the 
means of those enjoyments may be affected, 
that influx of wealth, the creature of com- 
merce, which solely constitutes our envied 
power and rank in the present world. 

To elucidate by facts a system so essen- 

ial to our being, your petitioners have 
appeared at this tremendous crisis ; when 
reat Britain and America, the parent 
and the child, with equal irritation are 
menacing at least, what barely in words, 
what barely in thought, is horror—to un- 
sheathe the sword of parricide, and sever 
the dearest ties of consanguinity, of mu- 
tual aids, and general prosperity. 

Your petitioners preferred but one sup- 
plication to the All-merciful Being ; their 
own reason suggested no other, than to 
be heard by you. He hath inclined you 
to hear, truth enables us to speak. Truth 
in its nature is healing, and productive of 
reflection: reflection leads to composure 
of mind, and strengthens in our breasts a 
hope, that an hour may come, when this 
humble application may not be found al- 
together ineffectual: if too, for that auspi- 
cious purpose, it may prove my good for- 
tune 60 to collect and combine the various 
evidence from your bar, and from the 
copied records of office upon your table, 
as to establish a system of the whole, and 
found that whole upon truth; whose effi- 
cacy upon the mind I have described be- 
fore, and with some fervour of hope anti- 
cipate now. 

Here, Sir, I entreat your acceptance of 
a clue through the seeming labyrinth of 
accounts. The ways indeed are all un- 
adorned, but the least perplexed of any 
to a little attention; and to make them 
short shall be mine. 

You have before you official accounts of 
the exports from England to the West 
Indies, from Christmas 1739 to Christmas 
1773. Of these 34 years, the first 17, 
ending at Christmas, 1756, form a period, 
which closes in the first year of the last 
war ; the whole value exceeds 12 millions, 
and gives an annual medium of more than 


700,000%. The last period of 17 years 
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end at Christmas 1773, and renders a 
total of more than 19 millions, and more 
than 1,100,000/. at the annual medium. 
I only observe in this place, that the in- 
crease of the latter upon the former is in 
the proportion of eleven to seven ; and of 
the value in both two-thirds are British 
goods, and one-third only foreign. 

A second set of accounts contain the 
exports to North America. The first 17 
years yield more than 17 millions in the 
whole, and than one million at the annual 
medium. The last period renders more 
than 40 millions in the whole, and largely 
more than 2,300,000. at the annual me- 
dium; an increase upon the former in 
a proportion of 23 to 10, with a value in 
both of three-fourths British goods to one- 
fourth foreign. | 

The third account relates to Africa, 
whose commerce with England owes its 
existence to her colonies. The first 17 
years reach nearly to three milliong, and 
to an annual medium something short of 
180,000é. the last 17 years nearly to eight 
millions, and an annual medium of 470,000/. 
an increase upon the first in a proportion | 
of 47 to 18, with a value in each of two- 
thirds British goods to one-third foreign. 

On this augmentation of exports to your 
colonies, irrefragable proof is founded, 
that through whatever channels riches 
have flowed among them, that influx hath 
made a passage from them to the mother 
country, and in the most wholesome mode; 
not like the dash of an oriental torrent, 
but in salubrious, various, placid, and co- . 
pious streams, refreshing and augmenting 
sober industry by additional employment 
to thousands, and ten thousands of fami- 
lies, and lightening the burthen aie rents, 
by reducing the contribution of parishes 
to poveny unemployed. 

ut this requires a further explanation. 
The date of the last period is the com- 
mencement of the last war. The expen- 
diture of public money was one source of 
wealth to the West Indies. ‘That tempo- 
rary acquisition being soon exhausted, by 
its return to England, sufficient sums were 
procured upon credit after the peace, to 
cultivate new land and improve the old, 
still further enlarging the consumption of 
our commodities fie and in Africa, that 
from the year of the peace to Christmas 
1773, the import of sugar only to England, 
who, without her West Indies, must pur- 
chase that immense article from foreigners, 
hath risen from 130,000 to 170,000 hogs- 
heads, an augmentation in value of 800,0002. 
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The public expenditure, being much 
larger in North America, produced a pro- 
portionate effect on the consumption of 
our manufactures through that continent. 
This money returned from its percgrina- 
tion to the mother country by 1764, or 
1765 at the furthest. But, as the West 
Indies had a succedaneum, so had North 
America through a new opening of trade, 
which converted the misfortune of Eng- 
land into a blessing. Though I am con- 
vinced, that the same number of hands at 
least is devoted to agriculture here, and 
that the earth at a medium of years hath 
yielded the same increase; as we have 
been disposed to consume it all among 
ourselves, or a8 our presumption may im- 

ute the scarcity to Providence restrain- 
ing the fertility of our soil for ten years 
= in either case we could not spare, as 

retofore, our grain to the foreigner; a 
reduction in our exports one year with an- 
other of more than 600,000/. The Ame- 
rican subject took place of the British in 
markets we could no Jonger supply, ex- 
tended their vent from season to season, 
and from port to port, and by a circuition 
of fresh money, thus acquired by them- 
selves, added fresh numbers to your ma- 
nufactures, the rents of land increasing 
at the same time, till the amount of ex- 
ports to North America for the last three 
years, ending at Christmas 1773, stand 
upon your papers at 10 millions and a 
half, or 3 millions and a half at the annual 
medium ; add 1,300,000/. the medium of 
the same three years for the West Indies, 
and 700,000/. for Africa, and the total 
value of exports to the colonies, nearly in 
a proportion of three fourths British to 
one fourth foreign goods, is 5 millions and 
a half at the medium of these three years, 
ending at Christmas, 1773. A. slight 
matter this to the great question before 
you, says the general voice without doors, 
and readily admitted without the cere- 
mony of proof. This I inention by way of 

preparation to introduce the most material 
account of all; which will demonstrate, 
that the magnitude of 5 millions and a 
half, exported in the colony branches, the 
West Indian, North American, and 
African, is not to be considered as an ob- 
ject so striking in itself, as in comparison 
with the whole export of England to all 
countries whatsoever. The annual me- 
dium for tweive years back stands on 
these papers at less than 15 millions; but 
as I have limited the colony branch to 
1771, 2end 3, I shall take the general ex- 
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ports during that period, which renders a 
medium of 16 millions.: What part is the 
colony branch? Five and a half is rather 
more than a third. Does the magnitude 
appear in a stronger light by the compa- 
rison? Or hath it been admitted in this 
view, before it was stated? Be it so. I 
have something behind, perhaps enough 
for the keenest appetite of admission to 
digest. 

Sir, one part of our exports to foreigners 
is supplied by colony produce, tobacco, 
rice, sugar, &c. through Great Britain, 
for a million sterling at a low estimation. 
Add 2 millions more, exported of all kinds 
from England to her principal colony, 
Ireland, and both to the former 5 millions 
and-a half; your whole colony branch will 
then exceed the halt of your whole export 
in the proportion of eight and a half to 
sixteen. 

Thanks to the care and forecast of our 
forefathers one hundred and twenty years 
since. In the circle of ancient trade, 
narrow in comparison with the modern, 
the great trading states, Carthage pre- 
eminent to all, suffered but little from ri- 
valship. Allin Europe are our rivals, all 
devoted ta manufacture and traffic, as 
capital pursuits of policy: while we, strug- 
gling with such competition, have in some 
instances already experienced its hurtful 
effects, and must prepare for more; we 
had always one consolation left, that our 
colony trade, kept to ourselves by old and 
salutary regulations, hath been augment- 
ing from period to period, till at present it 
constitutes more than half of the whole, 
with a prospect of further growth, rather 
than diminution, unless we create our own 
rivals, 

One more observation remains, of all 
the most important, so far as safety to a 
state is a consideration above all others. 
Of this trade, the part which depends on 
the associated provinces, contributes in 
naval stores, in other low priced and 
bulky commodities more to the British 
marine, than triple the present exports in 
commodities of such higher value, and if 
shipped so largely in foreign bottoms to 
the foreign market. Such was your situa- 
tion. | 

Upon the present question I will not 
take that larger half before-mentioned for 
my ground. I will deduct the 2 millions 
to Ireland, and the odd 500,000/. fur- 
nished to provinces not of the combina- 
tion, though they did not receive more 
than 400,000/. in value, at the medium of 
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these three last years; when there will 
remain six millions out of the eight and a 
half: nay, I will further reduce the six by 
nearly 700,000/. to remove all suspicion 
of exaggeration, and to make an exact 
third of the sixteen; and which is the part 
immediately affected by the association in 
North America. : 

From this ground see what is put in 
hazard; not merely a monied profit, but 
our bulwark of defence, our power in of- 
fence, the arts and industry of our nation. 
Instead of thousands and ten thousands of 
families in comfort, a navigation extensive 
and enlarging, the value and rents of land 
ro rising, wealth abounding, and at 

and for further improvements, see, or 
foresee, that this third of our whole com- 
merce, that sole basis of our empire, and 
this third in itself the best, once lost, car- 
ries with it a proportion of our national 
faculties, our treasure, our public revenue, 
‘and the value of land, succeeded in its fall 
by a multiplication of taxes to reinstate 
that revenue, an increasing burden on 
every decreasing estate, decreasing by the 
reduced demand of its produce for the 
support of manufacture and manufac- 
turers, and menaced with a heavier cala- 
mity still, the diminution of our. marine, 
of our seamen, of our general popula- 
tion, by the emigrations of useful subjects, 
strengthening that very country you wish 
to humble, and weakening this in the sight 
of rival powers, who wish to humble us. 

Having been hitherto merely general, 
I must now descend to a detail, but of 
parts so large, that each is separately big 
with sufficient evils to draw the utmost 
stretch of your attention. I begin with 
those which threaten the West Indies. 

To recapitulate the heads of that ma- 
terial evidence, delivered by Mr. Walker 
and Mr. Ellis, would be tedious in me, 
unnecessary in itself. Leaving it there- 
fore to its own powerful impression, I 
here add only, in a general mode of my 
own, that of the inhabitants of those 
islands above four hundred thousand are 
blacks ; from whose labours the immense 
riches there, so distinctly proved at your 
bar, are derived, with such immense ad- 
vantage to these kingdoms. How far 
these multitudes, if their intercourse with 
North America is stopped, may be ex- 
Pee to famine, you have heard. One 

alf in Barbadoes and the Leeward islands, 
say one hundred thousand negroes, in 
value at least four millions sterling, possi- 
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perish. The remainder must divert to 
provisions the culture of the produce so 
valuable to Great Britain. The same 
must be the practice in great part through- - 
out Jamaica, and the new settled acquisi- 
tions. They may feel a distress just short 
of destruction, but must divert for sub- 
sistence so much labour as, in proportion, 
will shorten their rich product. In fact, 
why should they raise the latter, if lumber 
should be wanting for its package to Great 
Britain? How vague, how uncertain, how 
nearly impracticable would be a supply of 
these necessaries through any new chan- 
nel, I need not repeat ; but shall close this 
head with another short general state, in 
confirmation of Mr. Walker’s most accu- 
rate detail. The gross amount of imports, 
at an annual medium, from these now un- 
fortunate islands, exceed four millions; 
190,000 casks of sugar and rum, besides 
many other articles, the bulky loading for 
such a multitude of vessels, more than au- 
thorise my assertion. Of these annual 
four millions, the exchequer receives its 


proportion, the navigator and merchant 
theirs; the rest centers with the planter: 
and how distributed by him? In the pur- 


chase of 1,300,000/. in our exports direct, 
and the largest part of 700,000/. more in 
circuition through Africa for a constant 
supply of negroes. What is left, consi- 
derable as it may be among residents here, 
is applied to home consumption ; not with 
a sparing hand, and to investments, up- 
holding the price of land and the credit of 
public funds. At the same time they are 
furnishing commodities to us of such ne-- 
cessary use, which else must be paid for 
to foreigners, and with a superfluity for 
foreign consumption likewise; I avoid 
comparison, but judge from this state how 
valuable a subject is the planter. All 
these bencfits, the healthy progeny of 
active trade, all or part must sleep as in a 
grave, during a total or partial stagnation. 

Upon the North American imports I 
shall only remark, that the most conside- 
rable part of their bulky productions is 
bought by the foreigner, and of the amount 
consumed in Great Britain, the exchequer 
hath a capital share. Nor will I take 
North America for a companion in’ my 
present melancholy walk, because she may 
prove the only gainer, and as the com- 
munity become more sound and healthy, 
while every other member of the empire 
lies bleeding. But my heart bleeds when, 
renewing my gloomy progress, I turn a 


bly, it grieves me to say probably, may | view towards one kingdom, a great mem- 
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ber, which may unhappily be distinguished 
above all sufferers in the present conjunc- 
ture; I mean the kingdom of Scotland : 
and among my honourable hearers, they 
whose particular attention I may now en- 
gage, have no cause to doubt the sincerity 
of my feelings. 1 have taken equal pains 
with the accounts of exports from that 
kingdom, as from thiss- The papers I could 
collect began at Christmas 1748, and end 
at Christmas 1772, with two years want- 
ing ; 8 Circumstance, however, which will 
not in the least impede me in illustrating 
the progress and improvement of the North 
British trade. A first period shews an 
annual medium of about 500,000/. Ina 
second it rises to 860,000/. In a third 
to 1,150,000/. And in the last for 1770, 
1771, and 1772, to 1,700,000/. of which 
about 400,000/. is colony export, exclu- 
sive of Ireland, and the far greater part 
to the tobacco provinces, where many of 
my most worthy friends have a property 
lying much larger than I chuse to conjec- 
ture. To this I add a known export of 
linen exceeding 200,000/. supplied to 
England for American use. The whole 
may be little short of 700,000/. but calling 
it six, [ ask, if Scotland can well endure 
astagnation of such a value for twelve 
months to come? Whether their export 
to Ireland of 3 to 400,000/. will be af- 
fected ; and how far emigration, of late so 
prevalent, may be extended by:the pres- 
sure of a new calamity, I will not forbode. 
Sir, I feel—Sir, those feelings forbid me 
to expatiate further—I chuse to drop the 
subject—observing only, that the colony 
export from Scotland is to their whole 
much in the same proportion with ours ; 
I will now pass over to Ireland. 

That kingdom takes from England and 
Scotland little short of 2,400,000/. an- 
nually in goods. How doth she pay for 
them? A large part in linen and yarn, 
the remainder in cash, acquired by her 
foreign traffic. In the printed report to 
this House, from their linen committee, 
it appears, that in 1771 the linen made 
and brought to market for sale in that 
kingdom, for its own use and ours, 
amounted to 2,150,000/. and the yarn ex- 
ported to about 200,000/. This immense 
value, the employment of such numbers, 
hath its source in North America. The 
flax-seed from thence, not worth 40,0001. 
a trifle to that continent, forms the basis 
of Ireland, and reverts largely in manufac- 
ture from her to the original seat of growth. 


In reply, what is the cry of my magnani- 
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mous countrymen without doors? Dig- 
nity! Supremacy! The evil hour is ad- 
vancing, not yet come; no sooner come, 
than felt: it may produce a discovery too 
late, that high-sounding words-imply no 
food to the hungry, no raiment to the 
naked; and these throughout our empire 
May-amount to millions in number.—But 
new channels of supply shall be found ; 
our potency can surmount all difficulties. 
It is full time to begin the essay in Ireland, 
lest, during the experiment, emigration so 
constant there, should change to depopu- 
lation in the Protestant quarters. 

I now return to England, not a mem- 
ber, but the head. Her sorrows I will 
leave to the contemplation of that superior 
class, which must be the ultimate and per- 
manent sufferer. The sage Mr. Locke 
would tell the country gentleman, that his 
visible property must replace the loss of 
public revenue; that he must provide for 
a nation of hungry and naked, or sink 
into utter debility and despondency ; when 
the sun rises no more on this once flourish- 
ing island, but to see the desertion of in- 
habitants, and a wretched remnant wan- 
dering unclad and unfed in lamentation 
over a wilderness. | 

I have mentioned the revenue, and shall 
now be very concise upon that head: de- 
ducting bounties and drawbacks, the neat 
receipts at the exchequer from duties and 
excise on West India productions | ven- 
ture to set at more than 700,000/. and 
another receipt in the North American 
branch, at just so much as with ‘the for- 
mer, may render a total of one million. 
To that amount the public revenue is im- 
mediately concerned. Consequential loss, 
for instance, in the great article of tea, 
for want of the usual supply of sugar, or 
in any other articles, I do not dwell upon 
here, but leave to reflection. 

Thus far, Sir, I hope that I have proved 
what was your situation, happy in receiv- 
ing from your colonies all the possible ad- 
vantage attainable in the nature of things. 
Could our forefathers, the authors of such 
a system, which, exclusive of foreign pro- 
fit, could bring the numerous subjects of 
the same state in such dispersed habita- 
tions over the earth, thousands and thou- 
sands of miles asunder, to a concurrence 
in the extirpation of idleness, in promoting 
the comfort, and calling forth the facul- 
ties of each other :—Could those venerable 
founders of a structure so di parame 
great arise, and seeing it brought to suc 
perfection by time and experience, yct 
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find it within the last ten years so roughly 
handled in a conflict with finance, what 
looks would they cast on their blinded pos- 
terity, almost the whole British people, 
who, on every start of pecuniary contribu- 
tion from America, have, under three ad- 
ministrations, been open-mouthed, and 
are still for American taxation? Let the 
three administrations have all the justifica- 
tion of ¢ defendit numerus, junctaque um- 
© bone phalagens.’ But I, an unconnect- 
ed man, firmly pronounce, that the con- 
senting voice of all mankind cannot make 
two and two, more or less than four; that 
the Vox Populi is not always the Vox Dei, 
and among us, upon the present subject, 
resembles the popular cry in old Jerusalem 
of, Crucify! Crucify ! 

Yet, Sir, I likewise sincerely wish that 
the gloomy aspect I have given to our fu- 
ture situation may be all nugatory, all 
mis-representution unintended, but not 
therefore less the result of error and blind- 
ness. Hitherto I have looked on one side 
of the sah only ; permit me now to 
contemplate the other. 

It is the general acceptation, that the 
associated provinces submit, in conse- 
quence of the measures taken. The mea- 
sures I allude to are public facts; and, 
with some relief to my own dejection, I 
apply them to introduce another fact in- 
contestible and brilliant, whereon I gladly 
dwell for a while ; it is a subject of praise, 
requiring but few words, because it is 
true. I have named the Romans; we 
have among us a select body, whom I 
compare with them, as their equals at any 
the most distinguished epoch of their mar- 
tial science and prowess. I will not ha- 
zard a pancgyric. The grateful sensa- 
tions of all our memories retain the illus- 
trious and recent achievements of the 
British military by land and sea, with a 
warmth which would render the most ela- 
borate encomium spiritless and cold. But 
themselves, lettered gentlemen of Eng- 
land, and versed in history, will allow, that 
the peculiar superiority derivcd from dis- 
Cipline, possessed by them in its highest 
excellence, is but the effect of human art; 
that there are lett at large in human na- 
ture certain sparks, whose occasional con- 
currence produces operations not to be 
circumscribed or controuled by art or 
power, and hath caused such wonderful 
vicissitudes, recorded in times past, but, 
I hope, will make no part of our future an- 
nals: I allude to that violent agitation of 
the soul, enthusiasm. Such vicissitudes, 
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not to be shunned by art or power, merit 
the most attention when most is set upon 
a Cast. ' 

Many without doors have treated the 
existence of this uncontrolable spirit as 
imaginary. I did not reason with those 
who either feel no enthusiasm for any 
thing serious, or retain just so much as 
may be requisite in the eager pursuit of 
diversions, pleasures or profit. 1 would 
have accompanied others more speculative 
through their several gradations of hope, 
still disappointed, and still reviving, but 
for one observation, which I have gene- 
rally kept concealed, but will soon reveal 
to you. But for this observation I might 
have concurred with the public belief, that 
the capital of a province, now declared in 
rebellion, would have submitted on the 
landing of a few regiments; this failing, 
that other provinces, from ancient jealousy 
and disgust, would not have intertered, 
rather sought their own advantage out of 
that town’s distress ; this failing, that ate 
never would have proceeded to the lengt 
of constituting a certain inauspicious as- 
sembly among themselves; this failing, 
that the members of such assembly would 
have disagreed, and not framed a single 
resolution. This last hope having proved 
abortive, a new one is popularly adopted, 
that the first inteliigence of enforcing mea- 
sures, at least the bare commencement of 
their execution, will tame the most refrac- 
tory spirits. I will here state the grounds: 
of this, and all the preceding hopes; after- 
wards, with your indulgence, the ground 
of my original and continued doubts. 

Our trading nation naturally assumed, 
that the present contention would be with 
traders in America. The stock of a tra- 
der, whether his own, or in part, and often 
the greatest part a property of others, con- 
fided in him, is personal, lodged in a ma- 
gazine, and exposed in seasons of commo- 
tion to instantaneous devastation. ‘The 
circumstance of such property, the conside- 
rations suggested by common prudence, 
by the sense of common justice to those 
who have given a generous credit, rarely 
make room for that intrepidity which 
meets force with force. Hence I admit, 
thatthe meretrafficers would have submitted 
at first, and will now, whenever they dare. 
The reason why they have not dared, is 
the foundation of my doubts. 

I am speaking to an enlightened assem- 
bly, and conversant with their own an- 
nals. In those ages, the reverse of com- 
mercial, when your ancestors filled the 
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ranks of men at arms, and composed the 
cavalry of England, of whom did the in- 
fantry consist?) A race unknown to other 
kingdoms, and in the present opulence of 
tratiic almost extinct in this, the yeoman- 
ry of England; an order of men possess- 
ing paternal inheritance, cultivated under 
their own care enough to preserve inde- 
pendence, and cherish the generous senti- 
ments attendant on that condition, with- 
out superfluity for idleness or effeminate | 
indulgence. Of such doth North Amcri- | 
ca consist. The race is revived there in | 
greater numbers, and in a greater i 
portion to the rest of the inhabitants ; and 
in such the- power of that continent re- 
sides. These keep the trafticers in awe. | 
These, many hundred thousands in multi- 
tude, with enthusiasm in their hearts, with 
the Petition, the Bill of Rights, and the 
Acts of Settlement, silent and obsolete in 
some places, but vociferous and fresh, as 
newly born among them; these, hot with | 
the blood of their progenitors, the enthu- 
slastic scourges at one period, and the re- | 
volutional expellers of tyranny at another ; | 
these, unpractised in frivolous dissipation 
and ruinous profusion, standing armed on 
the spot, delivered down from their fathers, 
@ property not moveable, nor exposed to 
total destruction, therefore maintainable, 
and exciting all the spirit and vigour of 
defence : these, under such circumstances 
of number, animation and manners, their 
lawyers and clergy blowing the trumpet, 
are we to encounter with a handful of men, 
sent 3,000 miles over the ocean to seek |; 
such adversaries on their own paternal 
ground.* But these will not fight, says the | 
general voice of Great Britain. Agreed. 
| 


—-—= 


— 


I desire to meet my antagonists in argu- 
ment upon no better ground. ~ | 
That exports to the associated province 
have ceused for months, is a fact. May 
not their non-importation agreement singly 
be a weapon sufficiently effectual in their 
hands, without striking a blow? Why 
strike without occasion ? 
_ “To overset this suggestion, an assertion 
18 brought, that necessity will break the 
combination. I take this fresh ground to 


* The following remark might have been 
trite to the hon. hearer, but may not occur to 
every Common reader, That if there are any 
seeds of talents and genius in a country, they 
are drawn into action and vigour by public fer- 
ments ani! troubles; but might have remained 
in times of tranquillity for ever useless and un- 
known, perhaps at the plough, under a shed, 
or amongst the lowest class uf mechanics. 
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shew, that necessity, in conjunction with 
enthusiasm, may produce a directly oppo- 
site effect. I throw but a transient glance 
on the extraordinary stock of goods laid 
in by the colonists last year, thougl: said 
to be sufficient for the consumption of 
two. The arguments I shall use carry 
their own evidence with them. Let the 
population in the associated provinces be 
3 millions, as delivered into the congress, 
or be reduced to two and a half, white and 
black. At a moderate computation per 
head, the quantity of goods, including all 
uses besides apparel, is not adequate to 
half their consumption, which I stated be- 
fore to the amount of 3 millions sterling, 
without separating some considerable ar- 
ticles for the month. This annual supply 
they never did annually pay for, but 
always remained under a heavy debt to 
the mother country ; a capital advantage 
to her, as shall be explained in its place. 
How is the other half of their consump- 
tion, unsupplied from hence, provided 
with the several articles for clothing and 
other necessaries? What is introduced 
through illicit trade with the foreigner 
must be paid for in ready money, and is 
chiefly for the rich and the few. How is 
the multitude supplied, dispersed over 
that vast continent, and at considerable 
distances from the sea? Sir, by the same 
means, and necessarily so, as are prac- 
tised in most counties of these kingdoms. 
There are two kinds of manufacture; one 
active and systematic, collected under a 
superintendance, and brought to the 
markets of sale. The other is sedentary 
and domestic, obscure, but large; could 
the small and scattered parcels be gathered 
up for computation, as may be made of 
the former, from the records of public 
marts. The latter hes among the wives 
and children of rural, of rustic families ; is 
applied to domestic use, and rarely sees a 
market for sale. In the same mode the 
American yeomanry are furnished among 
themselves. The domestic manufacture 
must, in course, be large for the use of 
such numbers; the active for sale is far 
from maturity among them: but neces- 
sity, urged against them, may extend the 
arts and materials, already indubitably 
possessed ; and enthusiasm may stamp on 
their home-spun all the value, all the pride 
of ornament. 

Sir, I foresee these differences with 
America will be composed, and how— 
Their silence becomes me best—It will be 
so late, that Great Britain must receive a 
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wound, which no time can heal—A philo- 
sophical sense of dignity must step in 
under the shape of consolation. 

This reflection I wish to obviate, and 
will state a strong question from the other 
side. Admitting, if I please, the practi- 
cability of the colonist-supplying his wants 
with his own homely manufacture, im- 
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in peril, or even under a temporary 
anxiety, yet such being the course of that 
trade, the effect of a voluntary conduct, 
public policy hath cause to rejoice, at the 
same time to acknowledge a high, though 
unsought obligation to the merchant, who, 
by this practice, holds in his hand the 
principal bond of colony dependence, en- 


provable too by time and experience ; yet | forces the Act of Navigation, and becomes 


will not an interruption to the vent of his 
own produce, and to the profits of his 
trade, be a loss of such magnitude, as may 
quickly, and with an intermediate stagna- 
tion, too short for us sensibly to feel, re- 
duce his mind to a state of humiliation? 
The interruption, I allow, will be a loss to 
individuals, laine to some, small to many, 
and operate in degrees proportionate to 
situations and’tempers. The trading class 
foresee it already, and are humbled enough 
to submit, if they could. Those who keep 
them in awe, the multitude of small, but 
independent, proprietors of land, may feel 
their part of the loss so light, as not to 
relax the restiff spirit which they have ma- 
nifested down to this day; and may be 
strengthened by a truth too obvious, that 
America, as a public, must be a gainer by 
such interruption. 

She always hath been, and is now, 
largely indebted to the British merchants ; 
@ proof, that the neat value of her annual 
produce and remittances, through the cir- 
cuitions of her trade, hath ever been short 
of her purchases here. So far as this dif- 
ference reaches, whether small or large; 
so far as she substitutes more of her own 
labour in the stead of ours, for her own 
wants ; just so much will be, on a general 
‘balance, a clear profit to her community, 
while the intercourse with ours is stopped, 
and a loss to Great Britain irrecoverable, 
so far as, during the melancholy interval, 
the arts of manufacture may be better es- 
tablished, and more extended in that con- 
tinent; but if extended beyond frugal 
uses, the yeomanry there will sink into 
futile and enervating enjoyments, the 
source of venality and discord ; and in 
their turn, verify a celebrated axiom in 
politics, that discontents, mutmurs, pro- 
fusion, and outward shew, are the sure 
_ signs of a state in decay. 

Sir, you have repeatedly heard before 
this day of the large debt from the colo- 
nists to our merchants; an uncontro- 
vertible truth, to the permanent amount 
of millions. Grieved as humanity must 
be at any occurrence which puts such a 
property and so many meritorious subjects 


in the public behalf the true guardian of 
that half divine law, the work of penetra- 
tion and wisdom, equal to the great man 
who framed it. Illicit traffic is common 
to all regions and governments; nor to be 
avoided in any, but by a strict care not to 
lead into temptation. Upon the whole, no 
commercial regulation hath been more ac- 
curately observed than the Act of Naviga- 
tion, to which the American congress most 
intelligibly submits, and which, in their 
deprivation of capital privileges and liber- 
ties, enjoyed by their fellow subjects here, 
comprehends their contribution for pro- 
tection; an Act, which hath generally 
been well obeyed by them, and the mer- 
chant at home hath made it their inte- 
rest. A foreign correspondent might ac- 
count most justly for the neat proceeds of 
tobacco, rice, sugar, &c. but will not give 
credit for a stiver more; and for that rea- 
son doth not receive such consignments 
even from the less scrupulous observers of 
the law. The British merchant on a hun- 
dred pound, neated from a consignment, 
readily supplies the American’s wants for 
a hundred and twenty, thirty, how far is 
immaterial. This accommodation he hath 
not, and through long habit doth not try 
to have from any quarter out of Great 
Britain, and therefore chuses to send his 
produce through her channel; nor will a 
few exceptions invalidate the argument : 
and till the awful volume of earthly vicis- 
situdes shall disclose the fatal page, where 
that Omnipotent Hand, which hath lifted 
up and cast down the proudest dominion 
of old, may have written the designation 
of empire to the child; till then, the 
merchant of Great Britain will keep the 
child in all possible dependence on the 
parent. 

Sir, after all, though my fellow subjects 
rise more and more in the flattering con- 
fidence, that the colonies will not adhere 
to their agreements, I do not commit my- 
self in asserting the contrary; I do not 
pronounce, that they will; I only sug- 
gest, that they may ; and on that PEoet 
tion have attempted to shew, what Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland stake on the 
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contest; nothing less than a long-approved 
and successful system, embracing every 
circumstance of national stability, pros- 

rity and lustre. For what this is put in 
pazard, I humbly hope, is a question too 
serious for casuistry ; and, I umbly be- 
lieve, solely to be measured by expediency 
and practicability, under the direction of 
that great council, which holds the guar- 
dianship of three kingdoms, and their 
boundless dependencies. 

Right, authority, sovereignty, dignity, 
supremacy, are admitted to the utmost 
extent of their ground. Is there not ano- 


ther ground antecedent and original, that. 


from the nature of mankind, there never 
was, Dor is, and never will be a communit 
who, after the possession of benefits, deli- 
vered down from father to son for more 
than a century, will be persuaded to relin- 
quish such possession by any plea of law 
and right, urged with all the e oquence of 
advocates? A force superior to argument 
is requisite, which brings the question 
back to expediency and practicability. 

Conceive not, Sir, that ourvery thoughts 
have presumed to interfere with the coun- 
sels or determinations of the state: but as 
the present subject of deliberation and 
measures is too pregnant with events not 
to run far into the future, we submissively 
i that the facts we have produced, 
and the deductions from them, if not in 
the present hour, may prove of some utility 

reafter. - 

You in your future deliberations‘ will 
separate the frivolous from the important, 
the specious and the plausible from the 
sound and the true. You, searching the 
depths of human nature, will not be misled 

trite and popular opinion ; and, when 

e force of self-interest is alleged at this 
momentous crisis, you will discover, that 
interest is not the predominant ruler of 
mankind—I repeat, that interest’is not the 
predominant ruler of mankind. The few 
indeed are under that frigid influence ; 
but the many are governed by passion, 
whose train Toecd not arrange. Perse- 
verance in acts of violence from one quar- 
ter, and perseverance in another to suffer, 
, May be in both the result of passion. 

assion can misinterpret words, give soli- 
dity to empty sounds, and convert shadow 
to substance. Passion could give weight 
to the cry of the Church, when Sacheverell 
infatuated a nation, ‘renowned above all 
others for solid sense and depth of thought. 

To conclude: if, Sir, in any future 
operation, this honourable House may 
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condescend to a moment’s remembrance 
of us, our appearance may prove not alto- 
gether in vain. Although there is still 
much remaining to offer, permit us now 
to withdraw, unreproved, we hope, by 
you; but surely so by our own conscien- 
tious feelings in thus attempting our dis- 
charge of a duty to the public—Over the 
Acts already passed and passing I do not 
breathe out a word—only a parting sigh. 


The House being resumed, Mr. Alder- 
man Oliver reported from the Committee, 
That they had heard the Planters of his 
Majesty’s sugar colonies residing in Great 
Britain, and the merchants of London, 


trading to the said colonies, by their agent;: 


and had examined several witnesses, and 


made a further progress ; and asked leave 
to sit again. 


DEBATE IN THE ComMoNs oN Mr. 
Burke’s ResoLurions FoR CONCILIA- 
TION WITH AMERICA.] March 22. On 
the order of the day being read, ' 


Mr. Burke roseand addressed the House 
as follows :* 


I hope, Sir, that notwithstanding 
the austerity of the Chair, your good-na- 
ture will incline you to some degree of in- 
dulgence towards human frailty. You will 
not think it unnatural, that those who have 
an object depending, which strongly en- 
gages their hopes and fears, should be 
somewhat inclined to superstition. As I 
came into the House full of anxiety about 
the event of my motion, I found to my 
infinite surprise, that the grand penal Bill 


by which we had passed sentence on the 


trade and sustenance of America, is to be 
returned to us, from the other House.+ 
I do confess, I could not help looking on 
this event as a fortunate omen. I look 
upon it as asort of providential favour ; 
by which we are put once more in posses- 
sion of our deliberative capacity, upon a 
business so very questionable in its nature, 
So very uncertain in its issue. By the 


aCe en 
* From the Original Edition printed for J. 
Dodsley, Pall Mall. 


+ The Act torestrain the trade and commerce 
of the provinces of Massachuset’s-Bay and New 
Hampshire, and colonies of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and Providence Plantation, in 
North America, to Great Britain, Iretand, and 
the British Islands in the West Indies; and to 
prohibit such provinces and colonies from car- 
rying on any fishery on the banks of Newfound- 
land, and other places therein mentioned, under 


certain conditions and limitatiuns. 
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return of this Bill, which seemed to have 
taken its flight for ever, we are at this 
very instant nearly as free to choose a 
plan for our American government, as we 
were on the first day of the session. If, 
Sir, we incline to the side of conciliation, 
we are not at all embarrassed (unless we 
please to make ourselves so) by any in- 
congruous mixture of coercion and re- 
strdint. We are therefore called upon, as 
it were by a superior warning voice, again 
to attend ‘to America; to attend to the 
whole of it together; and to review the 
subject with an unusual degree of care and 
calmness. | | 

Surely it is an awful subject; or there 
is none so on this side of the grave. When 
I first had the honour of a seat in this 
House, the affairs of that continent pressed 
themselves upon us, asthe most important 
and most delicate object of parliamentary 
attention. My little share in this great 
deliberation oppressed me. I found 
myself a partaker in a very high trust; 
and having no sort of reason to rely on the 
strencth of my natural abilities for the 
proper execution of that trust, I was 
obliged to take more than common pains, 
to instruct myself in every thing which 
relates to our colonies. I was not less 
under the necessity of forming some fixed 
ideas, concerning the general policy of the 
British empire. Something of this sort 
seemed to be indispensable; in order, 
amidst so vast a fluctuation of passions 
and opinions, to concenter my thoughts ; 
to ballast my conduct; to preserve me 
from being blown about by every wind of 
fashionable doctrine. I really did not 
think it safe, or manly, to have fresh prin- 
ciples to seek upon every fresh mail which 
should arrive from America. 

At that period, I had the fortune to 
find myself in perfect concurrence with a 
large majority in this House. Bowing 
under that high authority, and penetrated 
with the sharpness and strength of that 
early impression, I have continued ever 
since, without the least deviation in my 
original sentiments. Whether this be 
owing to an obstinate perseverance in 
error, or to a religious adherence to what 
appears to me truth and reason, it is in 
your equity to judge. 

Sir, parliament having an enlarged view 
of objects, made, during this interval, 
more frequent changes in their sentiments 
and their conduct, than could be justified 
in a particular person upon the contracted 
scale of private information. But though 
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I do not hazard any thing approaching to 
a censure on the motives of former 
parliaments to all those alterations, one 
tact is undoubted; that under them the 
state of America has been kept in cone 
tinual agitation. Every thing administer- 
ed as remedy to the public complaint, if it 
did not produce, was at least followed by, 
an heightening of the distemper; until, by 
a variety of experiments, that important 
country has been brought into her present 
situation ;—a situation which I will not 
miscall, which I dare not name; which I 
scarcely know how to comprehend in the 
terms of any description. 

In this posture, Sir, things stood at the 
beginning of the session. About that 
time, a worthy member ( Mr. Rose Fuller) 
of great parliamentary experience, who, 
in the year 1766, fiiled the chair of the 
American committee with much ability, 
took me aside; and, lamenting the present 
aspect of our politics, told me, things were 
come to such a pass, that our former me- 
thods of proceeding in the House would 
be no longer tolerated. ‘That the public 
tribunal (never too indulgent to a long 
and unsuccessful opposition) would now 
scrutinize our conduct with unusual se- 
verity. That the very vicissitudes and 
shiftings of ministerial measures, instead 
of convicting their authors of incon- 
stancy and want of system, would be taken 
as an occasion of charging us with a pre- 
determined discontent, which nothing 
could satisfy; whilst we accused every 
measure of vigour as cruel, and every pro- 
posal of lenity as weak and _irresolute. 
The public, he said, would not have pa- 
tience to see us play the game out with 
our adversaries: we must produce our 
hand. It would be expected, that those 
who for many years had been active in 
such affairs should shew, that they had 
formed some clear and decided idea of 
the principles of colony government; and 
were capable of drawing out something 
like a platform of the ground, which might 
be laid for future and permanent tranquil-- 
lity. 

YT felt the truth of what my hon. friend 
represented; but I felt my situation too. 
His application might have been made 
with far greater propriety to many other 
gentlemen. Noman was indeed ever better 
disposed, or worse qualified, for such an 
undertaking than myself. Though I gave 
so far into his opinion, that I imme- 
diately threw my thoughts into a sort of 
parliamcntary form, I was by no means 
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equally ready to produce them. It gene- 
rally argues some degree of natural impo- 
tence of mind, or some want of caowledge 
of the world, to hazard plans of govern- 
ment, except from a seat of authority. 
Propositions are made, not only ineffec- 
tually, but somewhat disreputably, when 
the minds of men are not properly dis- 
posed for their reception; and for my 
part, I am not ambitious of ridicule; not 
absolutely a candidate for disgrace. 

Besides, Sir, to speak the plain truth, I 
have in general no very exalted opinion of 
the virtue of paper government; nor of 
any politics, in which the plan is to be 
wholly separated from the execution. 
But when I saw that anger and violence 
prevailed every day more and more; and 
that things were hastening towards an in- 
curable alienation of our colonies; I con- 
fess my caution gave way. I felt this, as 
‘one of those few moments in which deco- 
rum yields to an higher duty. Public ca- 
lamity is a mighty leveller ; and there are 
occasions when any, even the slightest, 
chance of doing good, must be laid hold 
on, even by the most inconsiderable per- 
son. 

To restore order and repose to an em- 
pire so great and so distracted as ours, is, 
merely in the attempt, an undertaking 
that would ennoble the flights of the 
highest genius, and obtain pardon for the 
efforts ofthe meanest understanding. Strug- 
gling a good while with these thoughts, 
by degrees I felt myself more firm. [I de- 
rived, at length, some confidence from 
what in other circumstances usually pro- 
duces timidity. I grew less anxious, even 
from the idea of my own insignificance. 
For, judging of what you are, by what you 
ought to be, I persuaded myself, that 
you would not reject a reasonable propo- 
sition, because it had nothing but its rea- 
son to recommend it. On the other hand, 
being totally destitute of all shadow of in- 
fluence, natural or adventitious, 1 was 
very sure, that, if my proposition were 
futile or dangerous; if it were weakly 
conceived, or improperly timed, there was 
nothing exterior to it, of power to awe, 
dazzle, or delude you. ou will see it 
just as it is; and you will treat it just as it 
deserves. 

The proposition is peace. Not peace 
through the medium of war; not peace to 
be hunted through the labyrinth of intri- 
cate and endless negociations; not peace 
to arise out of universal discord, fomented 

from principle, in all parts of the empire ; 
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not peace to depend on the juridical de- 
termination of perplexing questions; or 
the precise marking the shadowy bounda- 
ries of a complex 
simple peace ; sought in its natural course, 
and ‘in its ordinary 
sought in the spirit of peace; and laid in 
principles purely pacific. I propose, by 
removing the ground of the difference, 
and by restoring the former unsuspecting 
confidence of the colonies in the mother 
country, to give permanent satisfaction to 
your people; and (far from a scheme of 
ruling by discord) to reconcile them to 
each other in the same act, and by the 
bond of the very same interest, which re- 
conciles them to British government. 


overnment. It is 


haunts.—It is peace 


My idea is nothing more. Refined 


policy ever has been the parent of confu- 
sion; and ever will be so, as long as the 
world endures. | 
which is as easily discovered at the first 
view, as fraud is surely detected at last, is, 
let me say, of no mean force inthe go- 
vernment of mankind. Genuine simpli- 
city of heart is an healin 
principle. 
formed upon the most simple groun 

imaginable, may disappoint some people, 
when the 
commen 
ears. There is nothing at all new and. 
captivating in it. -It has nothin 
splendour of the project, which has been 
lately laid upon your table by the noble 
lord in the blue ribband.* 


Plain good intention, 


g and cementing 
My plan, therefore, bein 


hear it. It has nothing to re- 
it to the pruriency of curious 


of the 


t does not 
propose to fill your lobby with squabbling 
colony agents, who will require the inter- 
position of your mace, at every instant, 
to keep the peace amongst them. It does 
not institute a magnificent auction of 
finances where captivated provinces come 
to general ransom by bidding against each 
other, until you knock down the hammer, 
and determine a proportion of payments, 
beyond all the powers of algebra to 
equalise and settle. 

The plan, which I shall presume to sug 
gest, derives, however, ope great advan- 
tage from the proposition and registry of 
that noble lord’s project. The idea of 
conciliation isadmissible. First, the House 
in accepting the resolution moved by the 
noble lord, has admitted, notwithstanding 
the menacing front of our address, not- 
withstanding our heavy bill of pains and 


* Resolution moved by lord North in the 
committee; and agreed to by the House, 
Feb. 27, sce p. 319, . 
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penalties—that we do not think ourselves 
ees from all ideas of free grace and 
ounty. 

The House has gone farther ; it has de- 
clared conciliation admissible, previous to 
any submission on the part of America. 
It has even shot a good deal beyond that 
mark, and has admitted, that the com- 
plaints of our former mode of exerting 
the right of taxation were not wholly un- 
founded. That right thus exerted is al- 
lowed to have had something reprehensi- 
ble in it; something unwise, or something 
grievous; since, in the midst of our heat 
and resentment, we, of ourselves, have 
proposed a capital alteration; and, in 
order to get rid of what seemed so very 
exceptionable, have instituted a mode that 
is altogether new; one that is, indeed, 
wholly alien from all the ancient methods 
and forms of parliament. 

The principle of this proceeding is large 
enough for my purpose. The means pro- 
posed by the noble lord for carrying his 
ideas into execution, I think indeed, are 
very indifferently suited to the end; and 
this I shall endeavour to shew you before 
I sit down. But, for the present, I take 
my ground on the admitted principle. I 
mean to give peace. Peace implies re- 
conciliation ; and where there has been a 
material dispute, reconciliation does in a 
manner always imply concession on the 
one part or on the other. In this state of 
things I make no difficulty in affirming, 
that the proposal ought to originate from 
us. Great and acknowledged force is not 
impaired, either in effector in opinion, by 
‘an unwillingness to exert itself. The su- 
perior power may offer peace with honour 
and with safety. Such an offer from such 
a power will be attributed to magnanimity. 
But the concessions of the weak are the 
concessions of fear. When such a one is 
disarmed, he is wholly at the mercy of his 
superior; and he loses for ever that time 
and those chances, which, as they happen 
to all men, are the strength and resources 
of all inferior power. 

The capital leading questions on which 
you must this day decide, are these two. 
First, whether you ought to concede ; and 
secondly, what your concession ought to 
be. On the first of these questions we 
have gained (as I have just taken the li- 
berty of observing to you) some ground. 
But I am sensible that a good deal more 
is stillto be done. Indeed, Sir, to enable 
us to determine both on the one and the 
other of these great questions with a firm 
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and precise judgment, J think it may be 
necessary to consider distinctly the true 
nature and the peculiar circumstances of 
the object which we have before us. Be- 
cause after all our struggle, whether we 
will or not, we must govern America, ac- 
cording to that nature, and to those cir- 
cumstances; and not according to our 
own imaginations; not according to abe 
stract ideas of right; by no means accord- 
ing to mere general hearies of govern- 
ment, the resort to which appears to me, 
in our present situation, no better than ar- 
rant trifling. I shall therefore endeavour, 
with your leave, to lay before you some of 
the most material of these circumstances 
in as full and as clear a manner as I am 
able to state them. 

The first thing that we have to consider 
with regard to the nature of the object is 
—the number of people in the colonies, 
I have taken for some years a good deal of 
pains on that point. I can by no calcula- 
tion justify myself in placing the number 
below two millions of inhabitants of our 
own European blood and colour ; besides 
at least 500,000 others, who form no in- 
considerable part of the strength and opu- 
lence of the whole. This, Sir, is, I believe, 
about the true number. There is no oc- 
casion to exaggerate, where plain truth is 
of so much weight and importance. But 
whether I put the present numbers too 
high or too low, is a matter of little mo- 
ment. Such is the strength with which 
population shoots in that part of the worid, 
that state the numbers as high as we will, 
whilst the dispute continues, the exagge- 
ration ends. Whilst we are discussing 
any given magnitude, they are grown to 
it. Whilst we spend our time in delibe- 
rating on the mode of governing two 
millions, we shall tind we have millions 
more to manage. Your children do not 
grow faster from infancy to manhood, 
than they spread from families to commu- 
nities, and from villages to nations. 

I put this consideration of the present 
and the growing nunibers in the front of 
our deliberation ; because, Sir, this con- 
sideration will make it evident to a blunter 
discernment than yous that no partial, 
narrow, contracted, pinched, occasional 
system will be at all suitable to such an 
object. It will shew you, that it is not to 
be considered as one of those minima 
which are out of the eye and consideration 
of the law; not a paltry excrescence of 
the state; not a mean dependant, who may 
be neglected with little damage, and pro-~ 
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voked with little danger. It will prove, 
that some degree of care and caution is 
required in the handling such an object ; 
# will shew that you ought not, in reason, 
to trifle with so large a mass of the in- 
terests and feelings of the human race. 
You could at no time do so without guilt ; 
and be assured you will not be able to do 
x long with impunity. 

But the pepulation of this country, the 
great and growing population, though a 
very important consideration, will lose 
much of its weight, if not combined with 
ether circumstances. The commerce of 
your colonies is out of all proportion be- 
yond the numbers of the people. This 
ground of their commerce indeed has been 
trod some days ago, and with great ability, 
by a distinguished person, at your bar.* 
This gentleman, after thirty-five years—it 
is so long since he first appeared at the 
same place to plead for the commerce of 
Great Britain—has come again before you 
to plead the same cause, without any other 
effect of time, than, that to the fire of ima- 
gination and extent of erudition, which 
even then marked him as one of the first 
literary characters of his age, he has added 
a consummate knowledge in the commer- 
cial interest of his country, formed by a 
long course of enlightened and discrimi- 
nating experience. 

Sir, I should be inexcusable in coming 
after such a person with any detail; if a 
great part of the members who now fill 
the House had not the misfortune to be 
absent when he appeared at your bar. 
Besides, Sir, I propose to take the matter 
at periods of time somewhat different from 
his. There is, if I mistake not, a point of 
view, from whence if you will look at this 
subject, it is impossible that it should not 
make an impression upon you. 

I have in my hand two accounts; one a 
comparative state of the export trade of 
England to its colonies, as it stood in the 
Lg 1704, and as it stood in the year 1772. 

he other a state of the export trade of 
this country to its colonies alone, as_ it 
stood in 1772, compared with the whole 
trade of England to all parts of the world 
the colonies included) in the year 170+. 
ey are from good vouchers ; the latter 
period from the accounts on your table, 
the earlier from an original manuscript of 
Davenant, who first established ‘the in- 
spector general’s office, which has been 
ever since his time so abundant a source 
of parliamentary information. 


* Mr, Glover, see p. 461. 
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The export trade to the colonies con- 
sists of three great branches. The African, 
which, terminating almost wholly in the 
colonies, must be put to the account of 
their commerce; the West Indian; and 
the North American. - All these are so in- 
terwoven, that the attempt to separate 
them would tear to pieces the contexture 
of the whole; and if not entirely destroy, 
would very much depreciate the value of 
allthe parts. I therefore consider these 
three denominations to be, what in effect . 
they are, one trade. 

The trade to the colonies, taken on the 
export side, at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, that is, in the year 1704, stood . 
thus : : 
eee to North America, and 


the West Indies - - - -&.483,265 
To Africa - - - © = = 86,665 


569,930 


In the year. 1772, which I take as a 
middle year between the highest and 
lowest of. those lately laid on your table, 
the account was as follows : 


To North America, and the 


West Indies - - - - £.4,791,734 
To Africa - - - + = - 866,398 
To which if you add the ex- 

port trade from Scotland, 

which had in 1704 no ex- 

istence - - - = - - 364,000° 

6,022,132 


From five hundred and odd thousand, it 
has grown to six millions. It has increased 
no less than twelve-fold. This is the state 
of the colony trade as compared with it- 
self at these two periods, within this cen- 
tury ;—and this is matter for meditation. 
But this is not all. Examine my second 
account. See how the export trade to the 
colonies alone in 1772 stood in the other 
point of view, that is, as compared to the 
whole trade of England in 1704. 


The whole export trade of 
England, including that to 
the colonies, in 1704 - - £.6,509,000 

Export to the colonies alone 


inl772 - - - - + + 6,024,000 
Difference = 485,000 


The trade with America alone is now 
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within less than 500,000/. of being equal 
to what this great commercial nation, 
England, carried on at the beginning of 
this century with the whole world! If I 
had taken the largest year of those on 
pour table, it would rather have exceeded. 
ut, it will be said, is not this American 
trade an unnatural protuberance, that has 
drawn the juices from the rest of the body ? 
The reverse. It is the very food that has 
nourished every other part into its pre- 
sent magnitude. Our general trade has 
been greatly augmented; and augmented 
more or less in almost every part to which 
it ever extended; but with this material 
difference; that of the six millions which 
in the beginning of the century constituted 
the whole mass of our export commerce, 
the colony trade was but one twelfth part; 
it is now ‘i a part of sixteen millions) 
considerably more than a third of the 
whole. This is the relative proportion of 
the importance of the colonies at these 
two periods: and all reasoning concerning 
our mode of treating them must have this 
proportion as its basis; or it is a rea- 
soning weak, rotten, and sophistical. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 cannot prevail on my- 
self to hurry over this great consideration. 
It is good for us to be here. We stand 
where we have an immense view of what 
is, and what is past. Cleuds indeed, and 
darkness, rest upon the future. Let us, 
however, before we descend from this no- 
ble eminence, reflect that this growth of 
our national prosperity has happened with- 
in the short rea of the life of man. It 
has happened within 68 years. There are 
those alive whose memory might touch the 
two extremities. For instance, my lord 
Bathurst might remember all the stages of 
the progress. He was in 1704 of an age 
at least to be made to comprehend such 
things. He was then old enough acta pa- 
rentum jam legere, et que sit noterit cuge 
moscere virtus—Suppose, Sir, that the an- 
gel of this auspicious youth, foreseeing the 
many virtues, which made him one of the 
most amiable, as he is one of the most 
fortunate men of his age, had opened to 
him in vision, that, when, in the fourth ge- 
neration, the third prince of the House of 
Brunswick had sat twelve years on the 
throne of that nation, which (by the hap- 
py issue of moderate and healing councils) 
was to be made Great Britain, he should 
see his son, lord chancellor of England, 
turn back the current of hereditary dig- 
nity to its fountain, and raise him to an 
higher rank of peerage, whilst he enriched 
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the family with anew one—If amidst these 
bright and happy scenes of domestic ho- 
nour and prosperity, that angel should 
have drawn up the curtain, and unfolded 
the rising glories of his country, and whilst 
he was gazing with admiration on the then 
commercial grandeur of England, the ge- 
nius should point out to him a little speck, 
scarce visible in the mass of the national 
interest, a small seminal principle, rather 
than a formed body, and should tell him 
—‘*s Young man, there is America—which 
at this day serves for little more than to 
amuse you with stories of savage men, and 
ineoath manners; yet shall, before you 
taste of death, shew itself equal to the 
whole of that commerce which now at- 
tracts the envy of the world. Whatever 
England has been growing to by a pro- 
gressive increase of improvement, brought 
in by varieties of people, by succession of 
civilising conquests and civilising settle. 
ments in a series of 1,700 years, you shall 
see as much added to her by America in 
the course of a single life!’ If this state 
of his country had been foretold to him, | 
would it not require all the sanguine cre- 
dulity af youth, and all the fervid glow of 
enthusiasm, to make him believe it? Fore 
tunate man, he has lived to see it! For- 
tunate indeed, if he lives to see nothing 
that shall vary the prospect, and cloud the 
setting of his day ! 

Excuse me, Sir, if turning from such 
thoughts I resume this comparative view 
once more. You have seen it ona 
scale ; look at it on asmall one. I will point 
out to your attention a particular instance 
of it in the single province of Pennsylvania. 
In the year 1704, that province-called for 
11,4592. in value of your commodities, na- 
tive and foreign. T is was the whole. 
What did it demand in 1772? Why 
nearly 50 times as much; for in that year 
the export to Pennsylvania was 507,9092. 
nearly equal to the export of all the colo- 
nies together in the first period. 

I choose, Sir, to enter into these minute 
and particular details; because generali- 
ties, which in all other cases are apt to 
heighten and raise the subject, have here 

‘a tendency to sink it. When we speak of 

'the commerce with our colonies, fiction 

‘lags after truth; invention is unfruitful, 
and imagination cold and barren. 

So far, Sir, as to the importance of the 
object in the view of its commerce, as cons 
cerned in the exports from England. Uf I 
were to detail the imports, 1 could shew 


| how many enjoyments they procure, which 
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deceive the burthen of life; how many 
materials which invigorate the springs of 
national industry, and extend and animate 
every part of our foreign and domestic 
commerce. This would be a curious sub- 
ject indeed—but I must prescribe bounds 
to myself in a matter so vast and various. 

I pass therefore to the colonies in ano- 
ther point of view, their agriculture. This 
they have prosecuted with such a spirit, 
that, besides feeding plentifully their own 
growing multitude, their annual export of 
grain, comprehending rice, has some years 
ago exceeded a million in value. Of their 
last harvest, I am persuaded, they will ex- 
port much more. At the beginning of 
the century, some of these colonies im- 
sage corn from the mother country. 

or some time past, the old world has been 
fed from the new. The scarcity which 

ou have felt would have been a desolat- 
ing famine, if this child of your old age, 
with a true filial piety, with a Roman cha- 
rity, had not put the full breast of its 
youthful exuberance to the mouth of its 
exhausted parent. 

As to the wealth which the colonies 
have drawn from the sea by their fisheries, 
you had all that matter fully opened at 
your bar. You surely thought those ac- 
quisitions of value, for they seemed even 
to excite yourenvy; and yet the spirit, by 
which that enterprising employment has 
been exercised, ought rather, in my opi- 
nion, to have raised your esteem and ad- 
miration. And pray, Sir, what in the 
world is equal to it? Pass by the other 
parts, and look at the manner in which the 
people of New England have of late car- 
ried on the whale fishery. Whilst we fol- 
low them among the tumbling mountains 
of ice, and behold them penetrating into 
the deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s 
Bay, and Davis’s Streights, whilst we are 
looking for them beneath the arctic circle, 
we hear that they have pierced into the 
opposite region of polar cold, that they 
are at the antipodes, and engaged under 

the frozen serpent of thesouth. Falkland 
Island, which seemed too remote and ro- 
mantic an object for the grasp of national 
ambition, is but a stage and resting-place 
in the progress of their victorious industry. 
Nor is the equinoctial heat more discou- 
raging to them, than the accumulated win- 
ter of both the poles. We know that whilst 
some of them draw the line and strike the 
harpoon on the Coast of Africa, others run 
the longitude, and pursue their gigantic 
game along the Coast of Brazil. No sea 
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but what is vexed by their fisheries. No 
climate that is not witness, to their toils, 
Neither the perseverance of Holland, nor 
the activity of France, nor the dexterous 
and firm sagacity of English enterprise, 
ever carried this most perilous mode of 
hard industry to the extent to which it 
bas been pushed by this recent people; a 
people who are still, as it were, but in the 
gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone 
of manhood. When I| contemplate these 
things; when I know that the colonies in 
general owe little or nothing to any care 
of ours, and that they ure not squeezed 
into this happy formn by the constraints of 
watchful aad suspiciuus government, but 
that through a wise and salutary neylect, a 

enerous nature has been suffcred to take 

er own way to perfection; when I reflect 
upon these effects, when I see how profit- 
able they have been to us, I feel all the 

ride of power sink, and all presumption 
in the wisdom of human contrivances melt, 
and die away within me. My rigour re- 
lents. I pardon something to the spirit of 
liberty. 

I am sensible, Sir, that all which I have 
asserted, in my detail, is admitted in the 
gross; but that quite a different conclu- 
sion is drawn from it. America, gentle- 
men say, is a noble object. It is an ob- 
ject well worth fighting for. Certainly it 
is, if fighting a people be the best way of 
gaining them. Gentlemen in this respect 
will be led to their choice of means by 
their complexions and their habits. Those 
who understand the military art, will of 
course have some predilection for it. 
Those who wield the thunder of the state, 
may have more confidence in the efficacy 
of arms. But I confess, possibly for want 
of this knowledge, my opinion is much 
more in favour of prudent management, 
than of force; considering force not as an 
odious, but a feeble instrument, for pre- 
serving a people so numerous, 80 active, 
so growing, 80 spirited as this, in a profit- 
able and subordinate connection with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe, that 
the use of force alone is but temporary. 
It may subdue for a moment; but it does 
not remove the necessity of subduing 
again: and a nation is not governed, which 
is perpetually to be conquered. 

y next objection is uncertainty. Ter- 
ror is not always the effect of force; and 
an armament is not a victory. If you do 
not succeed, you are without resource ; 
for, conciliation tailing, force remains; but, 
force failing, no further hope of recon- 
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ciliation is left. Power and authority are 
sometimes bought by kindness; but they 
can never be begge as alms, by an im- 
poverished and defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you 
impair the object by your very endeavours 
to preserve it. The thing you fought for 
is not the thing which you recover; but 
depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed 
in the contest. Nothing less will content 
me, than whole America. I do not choose 
tu consume its strength along with our 
own; because in all parts it is the British 
strength that I consume. I do not choose 
to be caught by a foreign enemy at the 
end of this exhausting conflict ; and still 
less in the midst of it. I may escape ; but 
-] can make no insurance against such an 
event. Let me add, that I do not choose 
wholly to break the American spirit, be- 
cause it is the spirit that has made the 


country. : 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in 
favour of force as an instrument in the 
rule of our colonies. Their growth and 
their utility has been owing to methods 
altogether different. Our ancient indul- 
gence has been said to be pursued toa 
fault. It may be so. But we know, if 
feeling is evidence, that our fault was 
more tolerable than our attempt to mend 
it; and our sin far more salutary than our 
penitence. These, Sir, are my reasons 
for not entertaining that, high opinion of 
untried force, by which many gentlemen, 
for whose sentiments in other particulars 
i have great respect, seem to be so greatly 
captivated. But there is still behind a 
third consideration concerning this object, 
which serves to determine my opinion on 
the sort of policy which ought to be pur- 
sued in the management of America, even 
‘more than its population and its commerce, 
I mean its temper and character. 

In this character of the Americans, a 
love of freedom is the predominating 
feature which marks and distinguishes the 
whole: and as an ardent is always a jea- 
lous affection, your colonies become sus- 
picious, restive, and untractable, whenever 
they see the least attempt to wrest from 
them by force, or shuffle from them by 
chicane, what they think the only advan- 
tage worth living for. This fierce spirit 
of liberty is stronger in-the English colo- 
nies probably than in any other people of 
the earth; and this from a great variety 
of powerful causes; which, to understand 
the true temper of their minds, and the 
direction which this spirit takes, it will 
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not be amiss to lay open somewhat more 
largely. 

First, the people of the colonies are de- 
scendants of Englishmen. England, Sir, 
is a nation, which still I hope respects, and 
formerly adored, her freedom. The colo- 
nists emigrated from you, when this part 
of your character was most predominant ; 
and. they took this bias and direction the 
moment they parted from your hands, 
They are therefore not only devoted to 
liberty, but to liberty according to Eng- 
lish idecs, and on English principles. A 
stract liberty, like other mere abstractions, 
is not to be found. Liberty inheres in 
some sensible object; and every nation 
has formed to itself some favourite point, 
which by way of eminence becomes the 
criterion of their happiness. It happened, 
you know, Sir, that the great contests for 
freedom in this country were from the 
earliest times chiefly upon the question of 
taxing. Most of the contests in the an- 
cient common-wealths turned primarily on 
the right of election of magistrates ; or on 
the balance among the several orders of 
the state. The question of money was 
not with them soimmediate. Butin Eng- 
land it was otherwise. On this point of 
taxes the ablest pens, and most eloquent 
tongues, have been exercised ; the greatest 
spirits have acted and suffered. In order 
to give the fullest satisfaction concerning 
the importance of this point, it was not 
only necessary for those who in argument 
defended the excellence of the English 
constitution, to insist on this privilege of 
granting money as a dry point of fact, and 
to prove, that the right had been acknow- 
ledged in ancient parchments, and blind 
usages, to reside in a certain body called 
a House of Commons. They went much 
further ; they attempted to prove, and 
they succeeded, that in theory it ought to 
be so, from the particular nature of a 
House of Commons, as an immediate re- 
presentative of the people; whether the 
old records had delivered this oracle or 
not. They took infinite pains to inculcate, 
as a fundamental principle, that, in all 
monarchies, the people must in effect 
themselves mediately or immediately pos- 
sess the power of granting their own 
money, or no shadow of liberty could sub- 
sist. The colonies draw from you, as 
with their life-blood, these ideas and prin- 
ciples. Their love of liberty, as with you, 
fixed and attached on this specific point of 
taxing. Liberty might be safe, or might 
be endangered in twenty other particulars, 
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without their being much pleased or 
alarmed. Here they felt its pulse; and as 
they found that beat, they thought them- 
selves sick or sound. I do not say whe- 
ther they were right or wrong in applying 

our general arguments to their own case. 
Te is not easy indeed to make a monopoly 
of theorems and corollaries. The fact is, 
that they did thus apply those general ar- 
guments; and your mode of governing 
them, whether through lenity or indolence, 
through wisdom or mistake, confirmed 
them in the imagination, that they, as well 
as you, had an interest in these common 
principles. 

They were further confirmed in this 
pleasing error, by the form of their pro- 
vincial legislative assemblies. Their go- 
vernments are popular in a high degree; 
some are merely popular; in all, the po- 
pular representative is the most weighty ; 
and this share of the people in their ordi- 
nary government never fails to inspire 
them with lofty sentiments, and with a 
strong aversion from whatever tends to 
deprive them of their chief importance. 

f any thing were wanting to this neces- 

operation of the form of government, 
religion would have given it a complete 
effect. Religion, always a principle of 
* energy, in this new people, is no way worn 
out or impaired ; and their mode of pro- 
fessing it is also one main cause of this 
free spirit. The people are Protestants : 
and of that kind, which is the most ad- 
verse to all implicit submission of mind 
and opinion. ‘This is a persuasion not 
only favourable to liberty, but built upon 
at. I do not think, Sir, that the reason of 
this averseness in the dissenting churches 
from all that looks like absolute govern- 
ment is so much to be sought in their re- 
ligious tenets, as in their history. Ever 
one knows that the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion is at Jeast coeval with most of the go- 
vernments where it prevails; that it has 
generally gone hand in hand with them; 
and received great favour and every kind 
of support from authority. The church 
of England too was formed from her 
‘cradle under the nursing care of regular 
‘government. But the dissenting interests 
ave sprung up in direct opposition to all 
the ordinary powers of the world; and 
could justify that opposition only on a 
strong claim to natural liberty. Their 
ay existence depended on the powerful 
and unremitted assertion of that claim. 
All Protestantism, even the most cold and 
passive, is A sort of dissent. But the re- 
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ligion most prevalent in our northern co- 
lonies is a refinement on the principle of 
resistance; it is the diffidence of dissent ; 
and the Protestantism of the Protestant 
religion. This religion, under a variety 
of denominations, agreeing in nothing but 
in the communion of the spirit of liberty, 
is predominant in most of the northern - 
provinces ; where the church of England, 
notwithstanding its legal rights, is in 
reality no more than a sort of private sect, 
not composing most probably the tenth of 
the people. The colonists left England 
when this spirit was high; and in the emi- 
grants was the highest of all: and even | 
that stream of foreigners, which has been 
constantly flowing into these colonies, has, 
for the greatest part, been composed of 
dissenters from the establishments of their 
several countries, and have brought with 
them a temper and character far from 
alien to that of the people with whom they 
mixed. 

Sir, I can peer by their manner, 
that some gentlemen object to the latitude 
of this description; because-in the south- 
ern colonies the church of England forms 
a large body, and has a regular establish- 
ment. It is certainly true. There is 
however a circumstance attending these 
colonies, which, in my opinion, fully coun- 
terbalances this difference, and makes the 
spirit of liberty still more high and haughty 
than in those tothe northward. It is that 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, they have a 
vast multitude of slaves. Where this is 
the case in any part of the world, those . 
who are free, are by far the most proud 
and jealous of their freedom. Freedom is 
to them not only an enjoyment, but a kind 
of rank and privilege. Not seeing there, 
that freedom, as in countries where it is a 
common blessing, and: as broad and gene- 
ral as the air, may be united with much 
abject toil, with great misery, with all the 
exterior of servitude, liberty looks, amongst 
them, like something that is more noble 
and liberal. I do not mean, Sir, to com- 
mend the superior morality of this senti- 
ment, which has at least as much pride as 
vittue in it; but I cannot alter the nature 
of man. The fact isso; and these people 
of the southern colonies are much more 
strongly, and with a higher and more 
stubborn spirit, attached to liberty, than 
those to the northward. Such were all 
the ancient commonwealths; such were 
our Gothic ancestors; such in our days 
were the Poles; and such will be all mas- 
ters of slaves, who are not slaves thems 
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selves. In such a people the haughtiness 
of domination combines with the spirit of 
freedom, fortifies it, and renders it in- 
vincible. 

Permit me, Sir, to add another circum- 
stance in our colonies, which contributes 
no mean part towards the growth and ef- 
fect of this untractable spirit. I mean 
their education. In no country perhaps 
in the world is the law so general a study. 
The profession itself is numerous and 
powerful ; and in most provinces it takes 
the lead. The greater number of the de- 

uties sent to the congress were lawyers. 
Bat all who read, and most do read, en- 
deavour to obtain some smattering in that 
science. I have been told by an eminent 
bookseller, that in no branch of his busi- 
ness, after tracts of popular devotion, were 
so many books as those on the law export- 
ed to the plantations. The colonists have 
now fallen into the way of printing them 
for their own use. I hear that they have 
sold nearly as many of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries in America as in England. 
General Gage marks out this disposition 
very particularly in a letter on your table. 
He states, that all the people in his go- 
vernment are lawyers, or smatterers in 
law; and that in Boston they have been 
enabled, by successful chicane, wholly to 
evade many parts of one of your capital 
soe constitutions. The smartness of de- 

ate will say, that this knowledge ought 
to teach them more clearly the rights of 
legislature, their obligations to obedience, 
and the penalties of rebellion. All this 
is mighty well. But my hon. and learned 
friend on the floor (the Attorney Gene- 
ral) who condescends to mark what I sa 
for animadversion, will disdain that ground. 
He has heard, as well as I, that when 
great honours and great emoluments do 
not win over this knowledge to the service 
of the state, it is a formidable adversary 
to government. If the spirit be not tamed 
and broken by these happy methods, it is 
stubborn and litigious. Abeunt studia in 
mores. This study renders men acute, in- 
quisitive, dexterous, prompt in attack, 
ready in defence, full of resources. In 
other countries, the people, more simple, 
and of a less mercurial cast, judge of an 
ill principle in government only by an 
actual grievance; here they anticipate 
the evil, and judge of the pressure of the 

rievance by the badness of the principle. 
‘They augur misgovernment at a distance ; 
and snuff the approach of tyranny in every 
tainted breeze. 
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The last cause of this disobedient spirit 
in the colonies is hardly less powerful than 
the rest, as it is not merely moral, but laid 
deep in the natural constitution of things. 
Three thousand miles of ocean lie between 
you and them. No contrivance can pre- 
vent the effect of this distance, in weaken- 
ing government. Seas roll, and months 
pass, between the order and the execu- 
tion: and the want of a speedy explana- 
tion of a single point, is enough to defeat 
a whole system. You have, indeed, wing- 
ed ministers of vengeance, who carry your 
bolts in their pounces to the remotest 
verge of the sea. But there a power steps 
in, that limits the arrogance of raging pas- 
sions and furious elements, and says, “‘ So 
far shalt thou go, and no farther.”” Who 
are you, that should fret and rage, and 
bite the chains of nature? Nothing worse 
happens to you, than does to all nations, 
who have extensive empire; and it hap- 
pens in all the forms into which empire 
can be thrown. In large bodies, the cir- 
culation of power must be less vigorous at 
the extremities. Nature hassaidit. The 
Turk cannot govern Egypt, and Arabia, 
and Curdistan, as he governs Thrace ; nor 
has he the same dominion in Crimea and 
Algiers, which he has at Brusa and 
Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to 
truck and huckster. The sultan gets such 
obedience as he can. He governs with a 
loose rein, that he may govern at all; 
and the whole of the force and vigour of 
his authority in his centre, is derived from 
@ prudent relaxation in all his borders. 
Spain, m her provinces, is, perhaps, not 
so well obeyed, as you are in yours. She — 
complies too; she submits; she watches 
times. This is the immutable condition, 
the eternal law, of extensive and detached 
empire. 

hen, Sir, from these six capital 
sources; of descent; of form of govern: 
ment; of religion in the northern pro- 
vinces ; of manners in the southern; of 
education; of the remoteness of situation 
from the first mover of government ; from 
all these causes a fierce spirit of liberty 
has grown up. It has grown with the 
owth of the people in your colonies, and 
increased with the increase of their wealth; 
a spirit, that unhappily meeting with an 
exercise of power in England, which, 
however lawful, is not reconcileable to any 
ideas of liberty, much less with theirs, has 
kindled this flame, that is ready to con- 
sume us. 
I do not mean to commend either the 
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spirit in this excess, or the moral causes 
which produce it. Perhaps a more smooth 
and accommodating spirit of freedom in 
them would’ be more acceptable to us. 
Perhaps ideas of liberty might be desired, 
more reconcilable with an arbitrary and 
boundless authority. Perhaps we might 
wish the colonists to be persuaded, that 
their liberty is more secure when held in 
trust for them by us (as their guardians 
during a perpetual raged than with 
any part of it in their own hands. But 
the question is, not whether their spirit 
deserves praise or blame ;—whzt, in the 
name of God, shall we do with it? You 
have before you the object 3 such as it is, 
with all its glories, with all its imperfec- 
tions on itshead. You see the magnitude ; 
the importance ; the temper; the habits; 
the disorders. By all these considerations, 
we are strongly urged to determine some- 
thing concerning it. We are called upon 
to fix some rule and line for our future 
conduct, which may give a little stability 
to our politics, and prevent the return of 
such unhappy deliberations as the present. 
Every such return will bring the matter 
before us in a still more untractable form. 
For, what astonishing and incredible things 
have we not seen already? What mon- 
sters have not been generated from this 
unnatural contention? Whilst every prin- 
ciple ef authority and resistance has been 
pushed, upon both sides, as far as it would 
go, there is nothing so solid and certain, 
either in reasoning or in practice, that has 
not been shaken. Until very lately, all 
authority in America seemed to be nothing 

an emanation from yours. Even the 
popular part of the colony constitution 
derived all its activity, and its first vital 
movement, from the pleasure of the crown. 
We thought, Sir, that the utmost which 
the discontented colonists could do, was 
to disturb authority; we never dreamt 
they could of themselves supply it; know- 
ing in general what an operose business 
at 18, to establish a government absolutely 
new. But having, for our purposes in this 
contention, resolved, that none but an 
obedient assembly should sit, the humours 
of the people there, finding all passage 
through the legal channel stopped, with 
great violence broke out another way. 
Some provinces have tried their experi- 
Ment, as we have tried ours; and theirs 
has succeeded. They have formed a go- 
vernment sufficient for its purposes, with- 
‘out the bustle of a revolution, or the trou- 
blesome formality of an election. Evi- 
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dent necessity, and tacit consent, have — 
done the business in an instant. So well 
they have done it, that lord Dunmore (the 
account is among the fragments on your 
table) tells you, that the new institution 
ig infinitely better obeyed than the ancient 
government ever was in its most fortunate 
periods. Obedience is what makes go- 
vernment, and not the names by which it 
is called; not the name of. governor, as - 
formerly, or committee, as at present. 
This new government has originated di- 
rectly from the people; and was not trans- 
mitted through any of the ordinary artifi- 
cial media of a positive constitution. It 
was not a manufacture ready formed, and 
transmitted to them in that condition from 
England. The evil arising from hence is 
this; that the colonists having once found 
the possibility of enjoying the advantages 
of order, in the midst of a struggle for 
liberty, such struggles will not hencefor- 
ward seem so terrible to the settled and 
sober A ade of mankind, as they had ap- 
peared before the trial. 

Pursuing the same plan of punishing by 
the denial of the exercise of government to 
still greater lengths, we wholly abrogated the 
ancient government of Massachuset. We 
were confident, that the first feeling, if not 
the very prospect of anarchy, would in- 
stantly enforce a complete submission. 
The experiment was tried. A new, strange, 
unexpected face of things appeared. Anar- 
chy is found tolerable. A vast province 
has now subsisted, and subsisted in a con- 
siderable degree of health and vigour, for 
near a twelvemonth, without governor, 
without public council, without judges, 
without executive magistrates. How long 
it will continue in this state, or what may 
arise out of this unheard-of situation, how 
can the wisest of us conjecture? Our late 
experience has taught us, that many of 
those fundamental principles, formerly 
believed infallible, are either not of the 
importance they were imagined to be; or 
that we have not at all adverted to some 
other far more important, and far more 
powerful principles, which entirely over- 
rule those we had considered as omnipotent. 
Iam much against further experiments, 
which tend to put to the proof any more 
of these allowed oplnions, which contri- 
bute so much to the public tranquillity. 
In effect, we suffer as much at home, by 
this loosening of all ties, and this concus- 
sion of all established opinions, as we do 
abroad. For, in order to prove that the 
Americans have no right to their libertics, 
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we are every day endeavouring to subvert 
the maxims which preserve the whole 
spirit of our own. To prove that the 
Americans ought not to be free, we are 
obliged to depreciate the value of freedom 
itself; and we never seem to gain a paltry 
advantage over them in debate, without 
attacking some of those principles, or de- 
riding some of those feelings, for which 
our ancestors have shed their blood. 

But, Sir, in wishing to put an end to 
pernicious experiments, | do not mean to 

reclude the fullest enquiry. Far from it. 

ar from deciding on a sudden or Spine 
view, I would patiently go round and 
round the subject, and survey it minutely 
in every possible aspect. Sir, if I were 
capable of engaging you to an equal at- 
tention, I would state, that, as far as I am 
capable of discerning, there are but three 
- ways of proceeding relative to this stub- 
born spirit, which prevails in your colonies 
and disturbs your government. These 
are—To change that spirit, as inconve- 
nient, by removing the causes. To prose- 
cute it as criminal. Or, to comply with it 
as necessary. ‘ would not be guilty ofan 
_ imperfect enumeration; I can think of 
but these three. Another has indeed been 
started, that of giving up the colonies; 
but it met so slight a reception, that I do 
not think myself obliged to dwell a great 
while upon it. It is nothing but a little 
sally of anger, like the frowardness of pee- 
vish ‘children, who, when they cannot get 
all they would have, are resolved to take 
nothing. 

The first of these plans, to change the 
spirit as inconvenient, by removing the 
causes, I think is the most like a system- 
atic proceeding. It is radical in its prin- 
ciple; but it is attended with great diffi- 
culties, some of them little short, as 1 con- 
ceive, of impossibilities. This will ap 
by examining into the plans which 
been proposed. 

As the growing population of the colo- 
nies is evidently one cause of their resist- 
ance, it was last session mentioned in both 
Houses,’ by men of weight, and received 
not without applause, that, in order to 
check this evil, it would be proper for the 
crown to make no further grants of land. 
But to this scheme there aretwo objections. 
The first, that there is already so much 
unsettled land in private hands, as to 
afford room for an immense future popula- 
tion, although the crown not only withheld 
its grants, but annihilated its soil. If this 
be the case, then the only effect of this 
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avarice of desolation, this hoarding of a 
royal wilderness, would be to raise the 
value of the possessions in the hands of 
the great private monopolists, without any 
adequate check to the growing and alarm- 
ing mischief of population. 

But if you stopped your grants, what 
would be the consequence? The people 
would occupy without grants. They have 
already so occupied in many places. You 
cannot station garrisons in every part of 
these deserts. If you drive the people 
from one place, they will carry on their 
annual tillage, and remove with their 
flocks and herds to another. Many of the 

ople in the back settlements are already 
ittle attached to particular situations. 


_Already they have topped the Apalachian 


mountains. From thence they behold bee 
fore them an immense plain, one vast, 
rich, level meadow; a square of five hun- 
dred miles. Over this they would wander, 
without a possibility of restraint; they 
would change their manners with the 
habits of their life; would soon forget a 
government, by which they were disowned ; 
would become hordes of English Tartars ; 
and, pouring down upon your unfortified 
frontiers a fierce and irresistible cavalry, 
become masters of your governors and 
your counsellors, your collectors and 
comptrollers, and of all the slaves that 
adhered to them. Such would, and, in 
no long time, must be, the effect of at- 
tempting to forbid as a crime, and to sup- 
as an evil, the command and blessa- 

ing of Providence, ‘“ Increase and mul- 
tiply.* Such would be the happy result 
an endeavour to keep as a lair of wild 
beasts, that earth, which God, by an ex- 
press charter, has given te the children of 
men. Far different, and surely much 
wiser, has been our policy hitherto. Hi- 
therto we have invited our people by 
every kind of bounty, to: fixed establish- 
ments. We have invited the husbandman 
to look to authority for his title. We 
have taught him piously to believe in the 
mysterious virtue of wax and hment. 

e have thrown each tract of land, as it 
was peopled, into districts; that the ruling 

wer should never be wholly out of sight. 

e have settled all we could; and we 
have carefully attended every setUlement 
with government. 

Adhering, Sir, as I do, to this policy, 
as well as for the reasons I have just 
given, I think this new project of hedging 
in population to be neither prudent nor 
practicable. 
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To impoverish the colonies in general, 
and in particular to arrest the noble course 
of their marine enterprises, would be a 
more easy task. I freely confess it. We 
have shewn a disposition to a system of 
this kind; a disposition even to continue 
the restraint after the offence; looking on 
ourselves as rivals to our colonies, and 
persuaded that of course we must gain 
all that they shall lose. Much mischief 
we may certainly do. The power inade- 

uate to all other things is often more 

an sufficient for this. I do not look on 
the direct and immediate power of the 
colonies to resist our violence, as very 
formidable. In this, however, 1 may be 
mistaken. But when I consider, that we 
have colonies for no purpose but to be 
serviceable to us, it seems to my poor un- 
derstanding a little preposterous, to make 
them unserviceable, in order to keep them 
obedient. It is, in truth, nothing more 
than the old, and, as I thought, exploded 

roblem of tyranny, which proposes to 
becgar its subjects into submission. But 
remember, when you have completed your 
system of impoverishment, that nature 
still proceeds in her ordinary course ; that 
discontent will increase with misery ; and 
that there are critical moments in the for- 
tune of all states, when they who are too 
weak to contribute to your prosperity, 
may be strong enough to complete your 
ruin. Spoliatis arma supersunt. 

The temper and character, which pre- 
vail in our colonies, are, I am afraid, un- 
alterable by any human art. We cannot, 
I fear, falsify the pedigree of this fierce 
people, and persuade them that they are 
not sprung from a nation, in whose veins 
the lod of freedom circulates. _The 
language in which they would hear you 
tell them this tale, would detect the im- 
position; your ch would betray you. 
An Englishman is the unfittest person on 
earth to argue another Englishman into 
slavery. 

I think it is nearly as little in our power 
to change their republican religion, as 
their free descent; or to substitute the 
Roman Catholic, as a penalty; or the 
church of England, as an improvement. 
The mode of inquisition and dragooning 
is going out of fashion in the old world; 
and [ should not confide much to their 
efficacy .in the new. The education of 
the Americans is also on the same unalte- 
rable bottom with their religion. You 
eannot persuade them to burn their books 
ef curious science; to banish their law- 
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yers from the courts of law; or to quench 
the lights of their assemblies, by refusing 
to choose those persons who are best read . 
in their privileges. It would be no less 
impracticable to think of wholly annihi- 
lating the popular assemblies, in which 
these lawyers sit. The army, by which 
we must govern in their place, would be 
far more chargeable to us; not quite so 
effectual; and perhaps, in the end, full as 
difficult to be kept in obedience. 

With regard to the high aristocratic 

irit of Virginia and the southern colo- 
nies, it has been proposed, I know, to re- 
duce it, by declaring a general enfran- 
chisement of their slaves. This project 
has had its advocates and panegyrists ; yet 
I never eould argue myself into any opi- 
nion of it. Slaves are often much at. 
tached to their masters. A general wild 
offer of liberty would not always be ac- 
cepted. History furnishes few instances 
of it. It is sometimes as hard to persuade 
slaves to We free, as it is to compel free- 
men to be slaves; and in this auspicious 
scheme, we should have both these pleas- 
ing tasks on our hands at once. But when 
we talk of enfranchisement, do we not 
perceive that the American master ma 
enfranchise too; and arm servile Sends 
in defence of freedom? A measure to 
which other people have had recourse 
more than once, and not without success, 
in a desperate situation of their affairs. 

Slaves as these unfortunate black peo- 
ple: are, and dull as all men are from 
slavery, must they not a little suspect the 
offer of freedom from that very nation 
which has sold them to their present mas- 
ters? From that nation, one of whose 
causes of quarrel with those masters, is 
their sotucal to deal any more in that in- 
human traffic?. An offer of freedom from 
England, would come rather oddly, shipped 
to them in an African vessel, which is re- 
fused an entry into the ports of Virginia 
or Carolina, with a cargo of three hundred ~ 
Angola negroes. It would be curious to 
see the Guinea captain attempting at the 
same instant to publish his proclamation 
of liberty, and to advertise his sale of 
slaves. 

But let us suppose all these moral diffi- 
culties got over. The ocean remains. 
You cannot pump this dry; and as leng 
as it continues in its present bed, so Jong 
all the causes which weaken authority by 
distance will continue. ‘ Ye gods, annl- 
hilate but space and time, and make two 
lovers happy!”—was a pious and pas- 
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sionate prayer ;—but just as reasonable, 
as many of the serious wishes of very 
grave and solemn politicians. 

If then, Sir, it seems almost desperate 
to think of any alterative course, for 
changing the moral causes ae not quite 
easy to remove the natural) which pro- 
duce prejudices irreconcilable to the late 
exercise of our authority; but that the 
spirit infallibly will continue; and, con- 
tinuing, will produce such effects, as now 
embarrass us; the second mode under 
consideration is, to prosecute that spirit 
in its overt acts, as criminal. 

At this proposition, 1 must pause a mo- 
ment. The thing seems a great deal too 
big for my ideas of jurisprudence. It 
should seem, to my way of conceiving 
such matters, that there is a very wide 
difference in reason and policy, between 
the mode of proceeding on the irregular 
conduct of scattered individuals, or even 
of bands of men, who disturb order within 
the state, and the civil dissentions which 
may, from time to time, on great ques- 
tions, agitate the several communities 
which compose a great empire. It looks 
to me to be narrow and pedantic, to apply 
the ordinary ideas of criminal justice to 
this great public contest. I do not know 
the method of drawing up an indictment 
against a whole people. I cannot insult 
and ridicule the feelings of millions of my 
fellow creatures, as sir Edward Coke in- 
sulted one excellent individual (sir Walter 
Raleigh) at the bar.* I am not ripe to 
pass sentence on the gravest public bodies, 
entrusted with magistracies of great au- 
thority and dignity, and charged with the 
safety of their fellow citizens, upon the 
very sane title that Iam. I really think, 
that for wise men this is not judicious ; 
for sober men, not decent; for minds 
tinctured with humanity, not mild and 
merciful. 

Perhaps, Sir, I am mistaken in my idea 
of an empire, as distinguished from a 
single state or kingdom. But my idea of 
it is this; that an empire is the aggregate 
of many states under one common head; 
whether this head be a monarch, or a pre- 
siding republic. It does, in such consti- 
tutions, frequently happen sgn nothing 
but the dismal, cold, dead uniformity 
of servitude can prevent its happening) 
that the subordinate parts have many local 
privileges andimmunities. Between these 
privileges, and the supreme common au- 
cs tee ds ee 


* See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 2, p. 7, et seq. 
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thority, the line may be extremely nice. 
Of course disputes, often too very bitter 
disputes, and mueh ill blood, will arise. 
But though every privilege is an exemp- 
tion (in the case) from the ordinary ex- 
ercise of the supreme authority, it is no 
denial of it. The claim of a privilege 
seems rather ex vi termini, to imply a su- 
perior power. For to talk of the privileges 
of a state or of a person, who has no su- 
perior, is hardly any better than speaking 
nonsense. Now, in such unfortunate 
quarrels, among the component parts of a 
great ‘eae union of communitics,'I can 
scarcely conceive any thing more com- 
pletely imprudent, than for the head of the 
empire to insist, that, if of privilege is 
pleaded against his will, or his acts, that 
his whole authority is denied; instantly to 
proclaim rebellion, to beat to arms, and to 
put the offending provinces under the ban. 
Will not this, Sir, very soon teach the 
provinces to make no distinctions on their 
part? Will it not teach them that the go- 
vernment, against which a claim of liberty 
is tantamount to high treason, is a govern- 
ment to which submission is equivalent to 
slavery? It may not always be quite con- 
venient to impress dependent communities 
with such an idea. : 

We are indeed, in all disputes with the 
colonies, by the necessity of things, the 
judge. It is true, Sir. But I confess, 
that the character of aucee In my own 
cause, is a thing that frightens me. In- 
stead of filling me with pride, 1 am ex- 
ceedingly humbled by it. I cannot pro- 
ceed with a stern, assured, judicial confi- 
dence, until I find myself in something 
more like a judicial chaaciar: I must 
have these hesitations as long as 1 am 
compelled to recollect, that, in my little 
reading upon such contests as these, the 
sense of mankind has, at least, as often 
decided against the superior as the subor- 
dinate power. Sir, let me add too, that 
the opinion of my having some abstract 
right in my favour would not put me much 
at my ease in passing sentence; unless I 
could be sure, that there were no rights 
which, in their exercise under certain 
circumstances, were not the most odious 
of all wrongs, and the most vexatious 
ofall injustice. Sir, these considerations 
have great weight with me, when I find 
things so circumstanced, that I see the 
same party, at once a civil litigant against 
me in point of right, and a culprit before 
me; while I sit as criminal judge, on 
acts of bis, whose moral quality is to be. 
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decided upon the merits of that very liti- 
gation. Men are every now and then 
put, by the complexity of human affairs, 
into strange situations ; but justice is the 
same, let the judge be in what situation 
he will. 

There is, Sir, also a circumstance which 
convinces me, that this mode of criminal 
proceeding 1s not (at least in the present 
stage of our contest) altogether expe- 
dient ; which is nothing less than the con- 
duct of those very persons who have 
seemed to adopt that mode, by lately de- 
claring a rebellion in Massachuset’s Bay, 
as they had formerly addressed to have 
traitors brought hither under an Act of 
Henry 8, for trial. For though rebellion 
is declared, it is not proceeded against as 
such; nor have any steps been taken to- 
wards the apprehension or conviction of 
any individual offender, either on our late 
or our former address ; but modes of public 
coercion have been adopted, and such as 
“have much more resemblance to a sort of 
qualified hostility towards an independent 
power than the punishment of rebellious 
subjects. All this seems rather incon- 
sistent; but it shews how difficult it is to 
apply these juridical ideas to our present 
case. 2 

In this situation, let us seriously and 
coolly ponder. What is it we have got by 
all our menaces, which have been many 
and ferocious? What advantage have we 
derived from the penal laws we have 
passed, and which, for the time, have been 
severe and numerous? What advances 
have we made towards our object, by the 
sending of a force, which, by land and 
sea, is no contemptible strength? Has the 
disorder abated? Nothing less—When I 
see things in this situation, after such con- 
fident hopes, bold promises, and active ex- 
ertions, I cannot, for my life, avoid a sus- 
picion, that the plan itself is not correctly 
right. 

If then the removal of the causes of this 
spirit of American liberty be, for the 
greater part, or rather entirely, imprac- 
ticable; if the ideas of criminal process 
be inapplicable, or, if applicable, are in 
the highest degree inexpedient, what 
way yet remains? No way is open, but 
the third and last—to comply with the 
American spirit as necessary; or, if you 
please to submit to it, as a necessary evil. 

If we adopt this mode; if we mean to 
conciliate and concede; let us see of 
what nature the concession ought to be: 
to ascertain the nature-of our concession, 
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we must look at their complaint. The co- 
lonies complain, that they have not the 
characteristic mark and seal of British 
freedom. They complain, that they are 
taxed ina parliament, in which they are 
not represented. If you mean to satisfy 
them at all, you must satisfy them with 
regard to this complaint. If you mean to 
please any people, you must give them 
the boon which they ask; not what you 
may think better for them, but of a kind © 
totally different. Such an act may be a 
wise regulation, but it is no concession ; 
whereas our present theme is the mode of 
giving satisfaction. 

Sir, I think you must perceive, that I 
am resolved this day to have nothing at all 
to do with the question of the right of 
taxation. Some gentlemen startle—but it 
istrue: I put it totally out of the ques- 
tion. It is less than nothing in my con- 
sideration. I do not indeed wonder, nor 
will you, Sir, that gentlemen of profound 
learning are fond of displaying it on this 
profound subject. . But my consideration 
is narrow, confined, and wholly limited to 
the policy of the question. I do not exa- 
mine, whether the giving away a man’s 
money be a power excepted and reserved 
out of the general trust of government; 
and how far all mankind, in all forms of 
polity, are entitled to an exercise of that 
right by the charter of nature. Or whe- | 
ther, on the contrary, a right of taxation 
is necessarily involved in the general prin- 
ciple of legislation, and inseparable from 
the ordinary supreme power. These are 
deep questions, where great names militate 
ms Sanne each other; where reason is per- 
plexed; and an appeal to authorities only 
thickens the confusion. For high and re- 
verend authorities ‘lift up their heads on 
both sides; and there is no sure footing 
in the middle. This point is the ‘ great 
Serbonian bog, betwixt Damiata and 
Mount Casius old, where armies whole 
have sunk.’? I do not intend to be over- 
whelmed in that bog, though in such re- 
spectable company. ‘The question with 
me is, not whether you have a right to 
render your people miserable; but whe- 
ther it is not your interest to make them 
happy. It is not, what a lawyer tells me, 
I may do; but what humanity, reason, and 
justice, tell me, I ought todo. Is a poli- 
tic act the worse for being a generous one? 
Is no concession proper, but that which is 
made from your want of right to keep 
what you grant? Or does it lessen the 
grace or dignity of relaxing in the exercise 
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of an odious claim, because you have 
your evidence-room full of titles, and your 
magazines stuffed with arms to enforce 
them? What signify all those titles, and 
all those arms? Of what avail are they, 
when the reason of the thing tells me, that 
the assertion of my title is the loss of my 
suit; and that I could do nothing but 
wound myself by the use of my own 
weapons. 

Such is stedfastly my opinion of the ab- 
solute necessity of keeping up the concord 
of this empire by a unity of spirit, though 
in a diversity of operations, that, if I were 
sure the colonists had, at their leaving this 
country, sealed a regular compact of ser- 
vitude; that they had solemnly abjured all 
the rights of citizens ; that they had made 
a vow to renounce all ideas of liberty for 
them and their posterity, to all generations, 
yet I should hold myself obliged to con- 
form tothe temper I found universally 
prevalent in my own day, and to govern 
two millioh of men, impatient of servitude, 
on the principles of freedom. I am not 
determining a point of law; I am restoring 
tranquillity ; and the general character and 
situation of a people must determine what 
sort of government is fitted for them. 
That point nothing else can or ought to 
determine. 

My idea therefore, without considering 
whether we yicld as matter of right, or 
grant as matter of favour, is to admit the 
people of our colunies into an interest in the 
constitution ; and, by recording that ad- 
mission in the journals of parliament, to 
give them as strong an assurance as the na- 
ture of the thing will admit, that we mean 
for ever to adhere to that solemn declara- 
tion of systematic indulgence. 

Some years ago, the repeal of a Revenue 
Act, upon its understood principle, might 
have served to shew, that we intended an 
unconditional abatement of the exercise of 
@ taxing power. Such a measure was 
then sufficient to remove all suspicion, and 
to give perfect content. But unfortunate 
events, since that time, may make some- 
thing further necessary ; and not more ne- 
cessary for the satisfaction of the colonies, 
than for the dignity and consistency of 
our own future proceedings. 

I have taken a very incorrect measure 
of the disposition of the House, if this pro- 

osal in itself would be received with dis- 
ike. I think, Sir, we have few American 
financiers. But our misfortune is, we are 
too acute; we are too exquisite in our 
conjectures of the future, for men oppress- 
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ed with such great and present evils. The 
more moderate among the opposer of par- 
liamentaty concession freely confess, that 
they hope no good from taxation ; but they 
apprehend the colonists have further 
views ; and if this point were conceded, 
they would instantly attack the trade laws. 
These gentlemen are convinced, that this 
was the intention from the beginning; and 
the quarrel of the Americans with taxation 
was no more than a cloak and cover to 
this design. Such has been the lan 
even of a gentleman (Mr. Rice) of real 
moderation, and of a natural temper so 
well adjusted to fair and equal govern- 
ment. I am, however, Sir, not a little 
surprised at this kind of discourse, when- 
ever I hear it: and I am the more gur- 
prised: on account of the arguments which 
constantly find in company with it, and 
which are often urged from the same 
mouths, and on the same day. 

For instance, when we alt Be, that it is 
against reason to tax a people under so 
many restraints in trade as the Americans, 
the noble Jord ( North) in the blue ribband 
shall tell you, that the restraints on trade 
are futile and useless; of no advantage to 
us, and of no burthen to those on whom 
they are imposed; that the trade to Ame- 
rica is not secured by the Acts of Naviga- 
tion, but by the natural and irresistible ad- 
vantage of a commercial preference. 

Such is the merit. of the trade laws in 
this posture of the debate. But when 
strong internal circumstances are urged 
against the taxes: when the scheme is 
dissected ; when experience and the na- 
ture of things are brought to pe and 
do prove, the utter impossibility of ob- 
taining an effective revenue from the co- 
lonies ; when these things are pressed, or 
rather press themselves, so as to drive the 
advovates of colony taxes to a clear ads 
mission of the futility of the scheme; 
then, Sir, the sleeping trade laws revive 
from their trance; and this useless taxa- 
tion is to be kept sacred, not for its own 
sake, but as a counter-guard and security 
of the laws of trade. 

Then, Sir, you keep up revenue Jaws 
which are mischievous, in order to pre- 
serve trade laws that are useless. Such is 
the wisdom of our plan in both its members. 
They are separately given up as of no 
value, and yet one is always to be defend- 
ed for the sake of the other. But I can- 
not agree with the noble Jord, nor with 
the pamphlet from whence he seems to 
have borrowed these ideas, concerning the 
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inutility of the trade Jaws. For without 
idolizing them, I am sure they are still, in 
many ways, of Saag use to us; and in 
former times, they have been of the 
greatest. They do confine, and they do 
greatly narrow, the market for the Ame- 
ricans. But my perfect conviction of this 
does not help me in the least to discern 
how the revenue laws form any security 
whatsoever to the commercial regulations; 
er that these commercial regulations 
are the true ground of the quarrel; or, 
that the giving way in any one instance of 
authority, is to lose all that may remain 
unconceded. 

One fact is clear and indisputable. The 
public and avowed origin of this quarrel 
was on taxation. This quarrel has indeed 
brought on new disputes on new ques- 
tions ; but certainly the least bitter and 
the fewest of all, on trade laws. To judge 
which of the two be the real radical cause 
of quarrel, we have to see whether the 
commercial dispute did, in order of time, 
precede the dispute on taxation? There 
is not a shadow of evidence for it. Next, 
to enable us to judge whether at this mo- 
ment a dislike to the trade Jaws be the 
real cause of quarrel, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to put the taxes out of the ques- 
tion by a repeal. See how the Americans 
act in this position, and then you will be 
able to discern correctly what is the true 
object of the controversy, or whether any 
controversy at all will remain? Unless you 
consent to remove this cause of difference, 
it is impossible, with decency, to assert that 
the dispute is not upon what it is avowed 
tobe. And I would, Sir, recommend to 
your serious consideration, whether it be 
prudent to form a rule for punishing peo- 
ple, not on their own acts, but on your 
conjectures? Surely it is preposterous at 
the very best. It is not justifying your 
anger, by thcir misconduct ; but it is con- 
verting your ill-will into their delinquency. 

But the colonies will go further.— 
Alas!- alas! when will this speculating 
against fact and reason end? What will 
quiet these panic fears which we entertain 
of the hostile effect of the conciliatory 
conduct? Is it true, that no case can 
exist, in which it is proper for the sove- 
reign to accede to the desires of his dis- 
contented subjects? Is there any thing 
peculiar in this case, to make a rule for it- 
self? Is all authority of course lost, when 
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more the subject will be inclined to resist 
and rebel ? 

All these objections being in fact no 
more than suspicions, conjectures, divina- 
tions, formed in defiance of fact and expe- 
rience; they did not, Sir, discourage me 
from entertaining the idea of a conciliatory 
concession, founded on the principles 
which I have just stated. 

In forming a plan for this purpose, I 
endeavoured to put myself in that frame 
of mind, which was the most natural, and 
the most reasonable ; and which was cer- 
tainly the most probable means of securing 
me from all error. I set out with a per- 
fect distrust of my own abilities; a total 
renunciation of every speculation of my 
own; and with a profound reverence for - 
the wisdom of our ancestors, who have 
left us the inheritance of so happy a con- 
stitution, and so flourishing an empire, 
and what is a thousand times more valua- 
ble, the treasury of the maxims and prin- 
ciples which formed the one, and obtained 
the other. 

During the reigns of the kings of Spaia 
uf the Austrian family, whenever the 
were at a loss in the. Spanish councils, it 
was common for their statesmen to say, that 
they ought to consult the genius of: Philip 
the 2nd. The genius of Philip the 2nd 
might mislead them; and the issue of their 
affairs shewed, that they had not chosen 
the most perfect standard. But, Sir, I~ 
am sure that I shall not be misled, when, 
in a case of constitutional difficulty, I con- 
sult the genius of the English constitution. 
Censulting at that oracle (it was with all 
due humility and piety } I found four ca- 
pital examples in a similar case before me: 
those of Ireland, Wales, Chester, and 
Durham. 

Ireland, before the English conquest, 
though never governed by a despotic 
power, had no parliament. How far the 
English parliament itself was at that time 
modelled! according to the present form, is 
disputed among antiquaries. But we have 
all the reason in the world to be assured, 
that a form of parliament, such as Eng- 
land then enjoyed, she instantly commu- 
nicated to Ireland: and we are equally 
sure that almost every successive improve- 
ment in constitutional liberty, as fast as it 
was made here, was transmitted thither. 
The feudal baronage, and the feudal 
knighthood, the roots of our primitive con- 


it is not pushed to the extreme? Is it a! stitution, were early transplanted into that 
certain maxim, that, the fewer causes of | soil ; and grew and flourished there. Mag- 
dissatisfaction are left by government, the | na Charta, if it did not give us originally 
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the House of Commons, gave us at least 
a House of Commons of weight and con- 
sequence. But your ancestors did not 
churlishly sit down alone to the feast of 
Magna Charta. Ireland was made im- 
mediately a partaker. This benefit of 
English laws and liberties, I confess, was 
not at first extended toad/ Ireland. Mark 
the consequence. English authority and 
English liberty had exactly the sane 
boundaries. Your standard could never 
be advanced an inch before your privileges. 
Sir John Davis shews beyond a doubt, that 
the refusal of a general communication of 
these rights, was the true cause why Ire- 
land was 500 years in subduing; and af- 
ter the vain projects of a military govern- 
ment, attempted in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, it was soon discovered, that no- 
thing could make that country English, in 
civility and allegiance, but your laws and 
your forms of legislature. It was not Eng- 
ish arms, but the English constitution, that 
conquered Ireland. From that time, Ire- 
land has ever had a general parliament, as 
she had before a partial parliament. You 
changed the people ; you altered the reli- 
gion ; but you never touched the form or 
the vital substance of free government in 
that kingdom. You deposed kings; you 
restored them; you altered the succession 
to theirs, as well as to your own crown; 
but you never altered their constitution ; 
the principle of which was respected by 
usurpation; restored with the restoration 
of monarchy, and established, I trust, for 
ever, by the glorious Revolution. This 
has made Ireland the great and flourishing 
kingdom that it is; and from a disgrace 
and a burthen intolerable to this nation, 
has rendered her a principal part of our 
strength andornament. This country can- 
not be said to have ever formally taxed 
her. The irregular things done in the 
confusion of mighty troubles, and on the 
hinge of great revolutions, even if all were 
done that is said to have been done, form 
no example. If they have any effect in 
argument, they make an exception to prove 
the rule. None of your own liberties 
could stand a moment if the casual devia- 
tions from them, at such times, were suf- 
fered to be uscd as proofs of their nullity. 
By the lucrative amount of such casual 
breaches in the constitution, judge what 


been in that kingdom. 

sioners would starve, if they had no other 
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those popular grants from whence all your 
great supplies are come; and learn to re- 
a that only source of public wealth in 

the British empire. 

My next example is Wales. This 
country was said to be reduced by Henry 
the S$rd. It was said more truly to be so 
by Edward the Ist. But though then 
conquered, it was not looked upon as any 
part of the realm of England. Its old con- 
stitution, whatever that might have been, 
was destroyed; and no good one was sub- 
stituted in its place. The care of that 
tract was put into the hands of lords 
marchers—a form of government of a very 
singular kind; a strange heterogeneous 
monster, something between hostility and 
government; perhaps it has a sort of re- 
semblance, according to the modes of those 
times, to that of commander in chief at 
present, to whom all civil power is granted 
as secondary. The manners of the Welsh 
nation followed the genius of the govern- 
ment; the people were ferocious, restiff, 
savage, and uncultivated ; sometimes com- 
posed, never pacified. Wales, within it- 
self, was in perpetual disorder ; and it kept 
the frontier of England in perpetual alarm. 
Benefits from it to the state, there were 
none. Wales was only known to England 
by incursion and invasion. 

Sir, during that state of things, parlia- 
ment was not idle. They attempted to 
subdue the fierce spirit of the Welsh b 
all sorts of rigorous laws. ay prohibi- 
bited by statute the sending all sorts of 
arms into Wales, as you prohibit by pro- 
clamation (with something more of doubt 
on the legality) the sending arms to Ame- 
rica. They disarmed the Welsh by sta- 
tute, as you attempted, (but still with more 
question on the legality) to disarm New 
England by an instruction. They made 
an Act to drag offenders from Wales into 
England for trial, as you have done (but 
with more hardship) with regard to Ame- 
rica. By another Act, where one of the 
parties was an Englishman, they ordained, 
that his trial should be always by English. 
They made Acts to restrain trade, as you 
do; and they prevented the Welsh from 
the use of fairs and markets, as you do the 
Americans from fisheries and foreign ports. 
In short when the Statute-book was not 


| quite so much swelled as it is now, you 
the stated and fixed rule of supply has | 


find no Jess than fifteen Acts of penal regu- 


Your Irish pen- | lation on the subject of Wales. 


Here we rub our hands—a fine body of 
precedents for the authority of parliament 
and the use of it!—I admit it fully; and 
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pray add likewise to those precedents, that 
all the while, Wales rid this kingdom like 
an incubus; that it was an unprofitable 
and oppressive burthen ; and that an Eng- 
lishman travelling in that country could not 
go six yards from the high road without 
being murdered. 

The march of the human mind is slow. 
Sir, it was not, until after 200 years, dis- 
covered, that by an eternal law, Provi- 
dence had decreed vexation to violence ; 
and poverty to rapine. Your ancestors 
did however at length open their eyes to 
the ill husbandry of injustice. They 
found that the tyranny of a free people 
could of all tyrannies the least be endured ; 
and that laws made against a whole nation 
were not the most effectual methods for 
securing its obedience. Accordingly, in 
the 27th year of Henry 8, the course was 
entirely altered. With a preamble stating 
the entire and perfect rights of the crown 
of England, it gave to the Welsh all the 
rights and privileges of English subjects. 
A political order was established ; the mi- 
litary power gave way to the civil; the 
marches were turned into counties. But 
that a nation should have a right to Eng- 
lish liberties, and yet no share at all in the 
fundamental security of these liberties, the 
grant of their own property, seemed a 
thing so incongruous ; that eight years af- 
ter, that is, in the 35th of that reign, a 
complete and not ill-proportioned repre- 
sentation by counties and boroughs ‘was 
bestowed upon Wales, by act of parlia- 
ment. From that moment, as by a charm, 
the ‘tumult subsided; obedience was re- 
stored ; peace, order, and civilization, fol- 
lowed in the train of liberty—When the 
day-star of the English constitution had 
arisen in their hearts, all was harmony 
within and without— 


‘¢ Simul alba nautis 
“¢ Stella refulsit, 
© Defluit saxis agitatus bumor: 
*¢ Concidunt venti, fugiintque nubes : 
¢¢ Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
** Unda recumbit,” 


- The very same year the county palatine 
of Chester received the same relief from 
its oppressions, and the same remedy to 
its disorders. Before this time Chester 
was little less distempered than Wales. 
The inhabitants, without rights themselves, 
were the fittest to destroy the rights of 
others; and from thence Richard 2 drew 
the standing army of archers, with which 
for a time he oppressed England. The 
[ VOL. XVIII. ] 
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people of Chester applied to parliament 
in a Petition penned as I shall read to 
ou. 

‘To the king our sovereign Jord, in 
most humble wise shewn unto your excel- 
lent majesty, the inhabitants of your 
grace’s men palatine of Chester; that 
where the said county palatine of Chester 
is and hath been always hitherto exempt, . 
excluded and separated out and from your 
high court of parliament, to have any 
knights and burgesses within the said 
court; by reason whereof the said inha- 
bitants have hitherto sustained manifold 
disherisons, losses, and damages, as well 
in their lands, goods, and bodies, as in the 
good, civil, and politic governance and 
maintenance of the commonwealth of their 
said country: (2.) And for as much as 
the said inhabitants have always hitherto 
been bound by the acts and statutes made 
and ordained by your said highness, and 
your most noble progenitors, by authority 
of the said court, as far forth as other 


counties, cities, and boroughs have been, 


that have had their knights and burgesses 
within your said court of parliament, and 
yet have had neither knight nor burgess 
there for the said county palatine; the 
said inhabitants, for lack thereof, have 
been oftentimes tonched and grieved with 
acts and statutes‘made within the said 
court, as well derogatory unto the most 
ancient jurisdictions, liberties, and privi- 
leges of your said county palatine, as pre- 
judicial unto the commonwealth, quiet- 
ness, rest, and peace of your grace’s most 
bounden subjects inhabiting within the 
same.” | 

What did parliament with this audaci- 
ous address ?——Reject it asa libel? Treat it 
as an affront to government? Spurn it as 
a derogation from the rights of legislature? 
Did they toss it over the table? Did they 
burn it by the hands of the common hang- 
man ?—They took the petition of griev- 
ance, all rugged as it was, without soften- 
ing or temperament, unpurged of the ori- 
ginal bitterness and indignation of com- 
plaint ;> they made it the very preamble 
to their act of redress; and consecrated 
its principle to all ages in the sanctuary 
of legislation. 

Here is my third example. It was at- | 
tended with the success of the two former. 
Chester, civilized as well as Wales, has 
demonstrated that freedom and not servi- 
tude is the cure of anarchy; as religion, 


and not atheism, is the true remedy for. _— 


superstition, Sir, this pattern of Chester 
[2b] 
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was followed in the reign of Charles 2, ; eternal barriers of the creation. The 


with regard to the county palatine of 
Durham, which is my fourth example. 
This county had long lain out of the pale 
of free legislation. So scrupulously was 
the example of Chester followed, that the 
' style of the preamble is nearly the same 
with that of the Chester Act; and without 
_affecting the abstract extent of the autho- 
rity of parliament, it recognizes the equity 
of not suffering any considerable district 
in which the British subjects may act as 
a body, to be taxed without their own 
voice in the grant. 

Now, if the doctrines of policy contain- 
ed in these preambles, and the force of 
these examples in the acts of parliaments, 
avail any thing, what can be said against 
applying them with regard to America? 
Are not the people of America as much 
Englishmen asthe Welsh? The preamble 
of the Act of Henry 8 says, the Welsh 
speak a language no way resembling that 
of his majesty’s English subjects. Are 
the Americans not as numerous? If we 
may trust the learned and accurate Judge 
Barrington’s account of North Wales, and 
take that as a standard to measure the 
rest, there is no comparison. The people 
cannot amount to above 200,000; not a 
tenth part of the number in the colonies. 
Is America in rebellion? Wales was hardly 
ever free from it. Have you attempted 
' to. govern America by penal statutes? 
You made fifteen for Wales. But your 
legislative authority is perfect with regard 
to America ; was it less perfect in Wales, 
Chester, and Durham? But America is 
virtually represented. What! does the 
electric force of virtual representation 
more easily pass over the Atlantic, than 
gables Wales, which lies in your neigh- 

ourhood: or than Chester and Durham, 
surrounded by abundance of representa- 
tion that is actual and palpable? But, Sir, 
your ancestors thought this sort of virtual 
represcntation, however ample, to be to- 
tally insufficient for the freedom of the in- 
habitants of territories that are so near, 
and comparatively so  inconsiderable. 
How then can I think it sufficient for those 
which are infinitely greater, and infinitely 
more remote? . 

You will now, Sir, perhaps imagine, 
that Iam on the point of proposing to you 
a scheme for a representation of the colo- 
nies in parliament. Perhaps I might be 
inclined to entertain some such thought; 
but a great flood stops me in my course. 
Opposuit natura—1 cannot remove the 


thing inthat mode, I do not know to be 
possible. As I meddle with no theory, I 
do not absolutely assert the impracticabi- 
lity of such a representation. But I do 
not see my way to it; and those who have 
been more confident, have not been more 
successful. However, the arm of public 
benevolence is not shortened; and there 
are often several means to the same end. 
What nature has disjoined in one way, 
wisdom may unite in another. When we 
cannot give the benefit as we would wish, 
let us not refuse it altogether. If we can- 
not give tlie principal, let us find a sub- 
stitute. But how? Where? What sub- 
stitute ? 

Fortunately I am not obliged for the 
ways and means of this substitute to tax 
my own unproductive invention. I am 
not even obliged to goto the rich treasury 
of the fertile framers of imaginary com- 
monwealths: not to the Republic of Plato, 
not to the Utopia of More; not to the 
Oceana of Harrington. It is before me— 
it is at my feet, ‘and the rude swatn treads 
daily on it with his clouted shoon.” I only 
wish you to recognize, for the theory, the 
ancient constitutional policy of this king- 
dom with regard to representation, as that 
policy has been declared in acts of parlia- 
ment; and, as to the practice, to return 
to that mode which an uniform experi- 
ence has marked out to you as best; and 
in which you walked with security, ad- 
vantage, and honour, until the year 1763. 

My resolutions therefore mean to esta- 
blish the equity and justice of a taxation 
of America, by grant and not by zmposi- 
tion. To mark the legal competency of 
the colony assemblies for the support. of 
their government in peace, and for public 
aids in time of war. To acknowledge 
that this legal competency has had a dut#- 
Si and beneficial exercise ; and that expe- 
rience has shewn the benefit of their grants, 
and the futility of parliamentary taxation 
as a method of supply. 

These solid truths compose six funda- 
mental propositions. There are three 
more resolutions corollary to these. If 
you admit the first set, you can hardly re- 
ject the others. But if you admit the first, 
I shall be far from solicitous whether you 
accept or refuse the last. I think these 
six massive pillars will be of strength suf- 
ficient to support the temple of British 
concord. Ihave no more doubt than I 
entertain of my existence, that, if you ad- 
mitted these, you would command an ims 
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mediate peace ; and with but tolerable fu- 
ture management, a lasting obedience in 
‘America. I am not arrogant in this con- 
fident assurance. The propositions are all 
mere matters of fact ; and if they are such 
facts as draw irresistible conclusions even 
in the stating, this is the power of truth, 
and not any management of mine. 

Sir, I shall open the whole plan to you 
together, with such observations on the 
motions as may tend to illustrate them 
where they may want explanation. The 
first is a resolution—* That the colonies 
and plantations of Great Britain in North 
America, consisting of fourteen separate 
‘governments, and containing two millions 
and upwards of free inhabitants, have not 
had the liberty and privilege of electing 
and sending any knights and burgesses, or 
others to represent them in the high court 
of parliament.”—This is a plain matter of 
fact, necessary to be laid down, and (ex- 
cepting the description) it is laid down in 
the language of the constitution; it is 
taken nearly verbatim from acts of. parlia- 
ment. 

The second is like untc the first— 
“« That the said colonies and plantations 
have been liable to, and bounden by, se- 
veral subsidies, payments, rates, and taxes, 
given and granted by parliament, though 
the said colonies and plantations have not 
their knights and burgesses, in the said 
high court of parliament, of their own 
election, to represent the condition of their 
country ; by lack whereof they have been 
oftentimes touched and grieved by subsi- 
dies, given, granted, and assented to, in 
the said court, in a manner prejudicial to 
the commonwealth, quietness, rest, and 
peace of the subjects inhabiting within 
the samne.”’ 

Is this description too hot, or too cold, 
too strong, or too weak? Does it arrogate 
too much to the supreme legislature? 
Does it lean too much to the claims of 
the people? If it runs into any of these 
‘errors, the fault is not mine. It is the 
language of your own ancient acts of par- 
liament.. “ Non meus hic sermo, sed quze 
precepit Ofellus, rusticus, abnormis sa- 
piens.” It is the genuine produce of the 
ancient, rustic, manly, home-bred sense 
of this country.—I did not dare to rub off 
@ particle of the venerable rust that rather 
adorns and preserves, than destroys the 
metal. It would be’a profanation to touch 
with a tool the stones which construct the 
sacred altar of peace. 1 would not vio- 
Jate with modern polish the ingenuous 
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and noble roughness of these truly consti- 
tutional materials. Above all things, I 
was resolved not to be guilty of tamper- 
ing, the odious vice of restless and unsta- 
ble minds. I put my foot in the tracks of 
our forefathers; where I can _ neither 
wander nor stumble. Determining to fix 


articles of peace, I was resolved not to be . 


wise beyond what was written; I was re- 
solved to use nething else than the form of 
sound words; to let others abound in their 
own sense; and carefully to abstain from 
all expressions of my own. What the 
law has said, I say. In all things else I 
am silent. I have no organ but for her 
words. This, if it be not ingenious, I am 
sure is safe. 

There are indeed words expressive of 
grievance in this second resolution, which 
those who are resolved always to be in the 
right, will deny to contain matter of fact, 
as applied to the present case; although 
parliament thought them true, with regard 
to the counties of Chester and Durham. 
They will deny that the Americans were 
ever “touched and grieved” with the 
taxes. If they consider nothing in taxes 
but their weight as pecuniary impositions, 
there might be some pretence tor this 
denial. But men may be sorely touched 
and deeply grieved in their privileges, as 
well as in their purses. Men may lose 
little in property by the act which takes 
away all their freedom. “When a man is 
robbed of a trifle on the highway, it is not 
the two-pence lost that constitutes the ca- 
pital outrage. This is not confined to 
privileges. Even ancient indulgences 
withdrawn, without offence on the part of 
those who enjoyed such favours, operate 
as grievances. But were the Americans 
then net touched and grieved by the taxes, 
in some measure, merely as taxes? If so, 
why were they almost all, either wholly 
repealed or exceedingly reduced? Were 
they not touched and grieved, even by 
the regulating duties of the sixth of George 
2? Else why were the duties first reduced 
to one third in 1764, and afterwards to a 
third of that third in the year 1766? 
Were they not touched and grieved by 


the Stamp Act? I shall say they were, 


until that tax is revived. Were they not 
touched and grieved by the duties of 
1767, which were likewise repealed, and 
which, lord Hillsborough tells you (for 
the ministry) were laid contrary to the 
true principle of commeree? Is not the 
assurance given by that noble person to 
the colonies of a resolution to lay no more 
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taxes on them, an admission that taxes 
would touch and grieve them? Is not the 
resolution of the noble lord in the blue 
ribband, now standing on your Journals, 
the strongest of all proofs that parliamen- 
tary subsidics pie | touched and grieved 
them? Else why all these changes, modi- 
fications, repeals, assurances, and resolu- 
tions ? 

The next proposition is—‘ That, from 
the distance of the said colonies, and 
from other circumstances, no method hath 
hitherto been devised for procuring a re- 

resentation in parliament for the said co- 
fonies.” This is an assertion ofa fact. I 
gono further on the paper; though in my 

rivate judgment, an useful representation 
1s impossible; I am sure it is not desired 
by them ; nor ought it perhaps by us; but 
1 abstain from opinions. 

The fourth resolution is—‘* That each 
of the said colonies hath within itself a 
body, chosen in part, or in the whole, by 
the freemen, freeholders, or other free in- 
habitants thereof, commonly called the Ge- 
neral Assembly, or general court, with 
powers legally to raise, levy, and assess, 
according to the several usage of such co- 
lonies, duties and taxes towards defraying 
all sorts of public services.” 

This competence in the colony assem- 
blies is certain. It is proved by the whole 
tenor of their acts of supply in all the as- 
semblies, in which the constant style of 
granting is, “an aid to his Majesty ;” 
and acts granting to the crown have re- 
gulariy for near a century passed the pub- 

ic offices without dispute. Those who 
have been pleased paradoxically to deny 
this right, holding that none but the 
British parliament can grant to the crown, 
are wished to look to what is done, not 
only in the colonies, but in Ireland, in one 
uniform unbroken tenor every session. 
Sir, I am surprised, that this doctrine 
should come from some of the law ser- 
vants of the crown. I say, that if the 
crown could be responsible, his Majesty 
—but certainly the ministers, and even 
these law officers themselves, through 
whose hands the acts pass biennially in 
Ireland, or annually in the colonies, are in 
an habitual course of committing im- 
peachable offences. What habitual of- 
fenders have been all presidents of the 
council, all secretaries of ‘state, all first 
lords of trade, all attornies and all solici- 
tors general! However, they are safe; as 
no one impeaches them; and there is no 
ground of charge against them, except in 
their own unfounded theories. | 
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The fifth resolution is also a resolution © 
of fact—‘* That the said general assem- 
blies, general courts, or other bodies les 
gally qualified as aforesaid, have at sundry 
times freely granted several large subsidies 
and public aids for his Majesty’s service, 
according to their abilities, when required 
thereto by letter from one of his Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state; and that 
their right to grant the same, and their 
cheerfulness and sufficiency in the said 
grants, have been at frau times acknow- 
ledged by parliament.”? ‘Tosay nothing of 
their great expences in the Indian wars; 
and not to take their exertion in foreign 
ones, so high as the supplies in the year 
1695; not to go back to their public con- 
tributions in the year 1710; I shall begin 
to travel only where the Journals give me 
light; resolving to deal in nothing but 
fact, authenticated by parliamentary re-. 
cord; and to build myself wholly on that 
solid basis. 

On the 4th of April, 1748, a committee 
of this House came to the following Reso- 
lution : 

‘* Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this committee, That it is just and reason- 
able that the several provinces and colo- 
nies of Massachuset’s Bay, New Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, be 
reimbursed the expences they have been 
at in taking and securing to the crown of 
Great Britain, the island of Cape Breton 
and its dependencies.” 

These expences were immense for such 
colonies. ey were above 200,000/. 
sterling ; money first raised and advanced 
on their public credit. 

On the 28th of January, 1756,* a mes- 
sage from the king came to us, to this ef- 
fect—‘* His majesty, being sensible of the 
zeal and vigour with which his faithful 
subjects of certain colonies in North Ame- 
rica have exerted themselves in defence 
of his majesty’s just rights and posses- 
sions, recommends it to this House to take 
the same into their consideration, and to 
enable his majesty to give them such as- 
sistance as may be a proper reward and 
encouragement.” 

On the 3rd of February, 1756, the 
House came to a suitable resolution, ex- 
pressed in words nearly the same as those 
of the message: but with the further ad- 
dition, that the money then voted was as 
an encouragement to the colonies to exert 
themselves with vigour. It will not be 


* See vol. 15, p. 664. 
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necessary to go through all the testimonies 
which your own records have given to 
the truth of my resolutions. I will only 
refer you to the places in the Journals: 
Vol. xxvii.—16th and 19th May, 1757. 
Vol. xxviii.—June Ist, 1758—April 26th 
and 30th, 1759—March 26th and 31st, 
and April 28th, 1760—Jan. 9th and 20th, 
1761. Vol. xxix—Jan. 22d and 26th, 
1762—March 14th and 17th, 1763. 

Sir, here is the repeated acknowledge- 
ment of parliament, that the colonies not 
only gave, but gave to satiety. This na- 
tion has formally acknowledged two 
things ; first, that the colonics had gone 
beyond their abilities, parliament having 
thought it necessary to reimburse them ; 
secondly, that they had acted legally and 
laudably in their grants of money, and 
their maintenance of troops, since the 
compensation is expressly given as reward 
and encouragement. Reward is not be- 
stowed for acta that are unlawful; and en- 
couragement is not held out to things that 
deserve reprehension. My resolution 
therefore does nothing more than collect 
into one proposition, what is scattered 
through your Journals. I give you no- 
thing but your own; and you cannot re- 
fuse in the gross, what you have so often 
acknowledged in detail. The admission 
of this, which will be so honourable to 
them and to you, will, indeed, be mortal 
to all the miserable stories, by which the 
— of the misguided people have 

n engaged in an unhappy system. 
The people heard, indeed, from the be- 
ginning of these disputes, one thing con- 
tinually dinned in their ears, that reason 
and justice demanded, that the Ameri- 
cans, who paid no taxes, should be com- 
pelled to contribute. How did that fact 
of their paying nothing stand, when the 
faxing system began? When Mr. Gren- 
ville began to form his system of Ame- 
rican revenue, he stated in this House, 
that the colonies were then in debt 
2,600,000). sterling money; and was of 
opinion they would discharge that debt in 
four years. On this state, those untaxed 
people were actually subject to the pay- 
ment of taxes to the amount of 650,000/. 
a year. In fact, however, Mr. Grenville 
was mistaken. The funds given for 
sinking the debt did not prove quite so 
ample as both the colonies and he ex- 
pected. The calculation was too sanguine : 
the reduction was not completed till some 
years after, and at different times in dif- 
4erent colonies. However, the taxes after 
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the war continued too great to bear any 
addition, with prudence or propriety ; and 
when the burthens imposed in consequence 
of former requisitions were discharged, 
our tone became too high to resort agam 
to requisition. No colony, since that 
time, ever has had any requisition what- 
soever made to it. 

‘We see the sense of the crown, and 
the sense of parliament, on the productive 
nature of a revenue by grant. Now search 
the same Journals for the produce of the 
revenue by imposition—Where is it ?—let 
us know the volume and the page—what 
is the gross, what is the net produce ?—to 
what service is it applied ?—how have you 
appropriated its surplus ?—What,can none 
of the many skilful index-makers, that we 
are vow employing, find any trace of it? 


—Well, let them, and that, rest together. 


—But are the Journals, which say nothing 
of the revenue, as silent on the discon- 
tent? Oh no! a child may find it. It is 
the melancholy burthen and blot of every 


e. 

F thiok then I am, from those Journals, 
justified in the sixth and last resolution, 
which is—*‘* That it hath been found by 
experience, that the manner of granting 
the said supplies and aids, by the said 
general assemblies, hath been more agree- 
able to the said colonies, and more bene- 
ficial, and conducive to the public service, 
than the mode of giving and grantin 
aids in parliament, to be raised and pai 
in the said colonies.’? This makes the 
whole of the fundamental part of the 
plan. The conclusion is irresistible. You 
cannot say, that you were driven by any 
anime: to an exercise of the utmost 
rights of legislature. You cannot assert, 
that you took on yourselves the task of 
imposing colony taxes, from the want of 
another legal body, that is competent to 
the purpose of supplying the exigencies of 
the state without wounding the prejudices 
of the people. Neither is it true that the 
body so qualified, and having that compe- 
tence, had neglected the duty. 

The question now, on all this accumus 
lated matter, is;—-whether you will chuse 
to abide by a profitable experience, or a 
mischievous theory; whether you chuse 
to build on imagination or fact ; whether 
you prefer enjoyment or hope; satisfac- 
tion in your subjects, or discontent ? 

If these propositions are accepted, 
every thing which has been made to en- 
force a contrary system, must, I take it 
for granted, fall alone with it. On that 
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ground, I have drawn the following Reso- 
Jution, which, when it comes to be moved, 
will naturally be divided in a proper man- 
ner: * That it may be proper to repeal an 
Act, made in the seventh year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, An Act 
for granting certain duties in the British 
colonies and plantations in America; for 
allowing a drawback of the duties of cus- 
toms upon the exportation from this king- 
— dom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts of the pro- 
duce of the said colonies or plantations ; 
for discontinuing the drawbacks payable 
on China earthenware exported to Ame- 
rica; and for more effectually preventing 
the clandestine running of goods in the 
said colonies and plantations.—And that 
it may be proper to repeal an Act, made 
in the 14th year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, intituled, An Act to discontinue, 
in such manner, and for such time, as are 
therein mentioned, the landing and dis- 
charging, lading or shipping, of goods, 
wares, and merchandize, at the town and 
within the harbour of Boston, in the pro- 
vince of Massachuset’s Bay, in North 
America.—And that it may be proper to 
repeal an Act, made in the 14th year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
An Act for the impartial administration of 
justice, in the cases of persons : Caged 
for ay acts done by them, in the execu- 
tion of the law, or for the suppression of 
riots and tumults, in the province of Mas- 
sachuset’s Bay, in New England. And 
that it may be proper to repeal an Act, 
made in the 14th year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, intituled, An Act for the 
better regulating the government of the 
aha of Massachuset’s Bay, in New 
ngland. And, also, that it may be pro- 
per to explain and amend an Act, made in 
the 35th year of the reign of king Henry 
the 8th, intituled, An Act for the trial of 
treasons committed out of the king’s do- 
minions.” | 
_ [ wish, Sir, to repeal the Boston Port 
Bill, because (independently of the dan- 
gerous precedent of suspending the rights 
of the subject during the king’s pleasure) 
it was passed, as I apprehend, with less 
regularity, and on more partial principles, 
than it ought. The corporation of Boston 
was not heard before it was condemned. 
Other towns, full as guilty as she was, 
have not had their ports blocked up. 
Even the restraining Bill of the present 
session does not go to the length of the 
Boston Port Act. The same ideas of 
prudence, which induced you not to ex- 
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tend equal punishment to equal guilt, 
even when you were punishing, induce me, 
who mean not to chastise, but to reconcile, 
to be satisfied with the punishment already 
partially inflicted. | 

Ideas of prudence, and accommodation 
to circumstances, prevent you from taking 
away the charters of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, as you have tgken away 
that of Massachuset’s colony, though the 
crown has far less power in the two foeaier 
provinces than it enjoyed in the latter ; 
and though the abuses have been full as 
great, and as flagrant, in the exempted as 
in the punished. The same reasons of 
prudence and accommodation have weight 
with me in restoring the charter of Massa- 
chuset’s Bay. Besides, Sir, the Act 
which changes the charter of Massa- 
chuset’s is in many particulars so se a 
tionable, that if I did not wish absolutely 
to repeal, I would by all means desire to 
alter it; as several of its provisions tend 
to the subversion of all public and private 
justice. Such, among others, is the power 
in the governor to change the sheriff at his 
pleasure ; and to make a new returning 
officer for every special cause. It is 
shameful to behold such a regulation 
standing among English laws. 

The Act for bringing persons accused 
of committing murder under the orders of 
government to England for trial, is but 
temporary. ‘That Act has calculated the 
probable duration of our quarrel with the 
colonies; and is accommodated to that 
supposed duration. I would hasten the 
happy moment of reconciliation; and 
therefore must, on my principle, get rid of 
that most justly obnoxious Act. 

The Act of Henry 8th, for the trial of 
treasons, I do not mean to take away, but 
to confine it to its proper bounds and ort- 


ginal intention ; to make it expressly for 


trial of treasons (and the greatest treasons 
may be committed) in places where the 
jurisdiction of the crown does not extend. 

Having guarded the privileges of local 
legislature, I would next secure to thé co- 
lonies a fair and unbiassed judicature : for 
which purpose, Sir, I propose the follow- 
ing Resolution: ‘* That, from the time 
when the general’ assembly or general 
court of any colony or plantation in 
North America, shall have appointed by 
act of assembly, duly confirmed, a settled 
salary to the offices of the chief justice 
and other judges of the superior court, it 
may be proper, that the said chief justice 
nd: other judges of the superior courts of 
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such colony, shall“hold his and their office 
and offices during their good behaviour ; 
and shall not be removed therefrom, but 
when the said removal shall be adjudged 
by his Majesty in council, upon a hearing 
on complaint from the general assembly, 
or on a complaint from the governor, or 
council, or the house of representatives 
severally, of the colony in which the said 
chief justice and other judges have exer- 
cised the said offices.’’ 

The next Resolution relates to the 
courts of admiralty. It is this:—‘ That 
it may be proper to regulate the courts of 
admiralty, or vice-admiralty, authorized 
by the 15th chap. of the 4th of George the 
3rd, in such a manner as to make the 
same more commodious to those who sue 
or are sued, in the said courts, and to pro- 
vide for the more decent maintenance of 
the judges in the same.” 

These courts I do not wish to take 
away: they are in themselves proper esta- 
blishments. This court is one of the ca- 

ital securities of the Act of Navigation. 

he extent of its jurisdiction, indeed, has 
been increased; but this is altogether as 
proper, and is, indeed, on many accounts, 
more eligible, where new powers were 
wanted, than a court absolutely new. But 
courts incommodiously situated, in effect, 
deny justice ; and a court, partaking in 
the fruits of its own condemnation, is a 
robber. The congress complain, and 
complain justly of this grievance.* 

These are the three consequential pro- 
positions. I have thought of two or three 
more; but they came rather too near de- 
tail, and to the province of executive go- 
vernment, which I wish parliament always 
to superintend, never to assume. If the 
first six are granted, congruity will carry 
the latter three. If not, the things that 
remain unrepealed, will be, I hope, rather 
unseemly incumbrances on the building, 
than very materially detrimental to its 
strength and stability. 

Here, Sir, I should close; but that I 
plainly aut some objections remain 
which ought, if possible, to remove. 
The first will be, that, in resorting to the 
doctrine of our ancestors, as contained in 
the preamble to the Chester Act, I prove 
too much ; that the grievance from a want 


°* The Solicitor General informed Mr. 
Burke when the Resolutions were separately 
moved, that the grievance of the judges par- 
taking of the profits of the seizure had been re- 
dressed by office; accordingly the Resolution 
was amended. 
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of representation stated in that preamble, 
goes to the whole of legislation as well as 
to taxation. And that the colonies 
grounding themselves upon that doctrine, 
will apply it to all parts of legislative 
authority. | 

To this objection, with all possible: de- 
ference and humility, and wishing as little 
as any man living to impair the smallest 
particle of our supreme authority, I 
answer, that the words are the words of par- 
liament, and not mine; and, that all false 
and inconclusive inferences, drawn from 
them, are not mine; for I heartily dis- 
claim any such inference. I have chosen 
the words of an act of parliament, which 
Mr. Grenville, surely a tolerably zealous 
and very judicious advocate for the sove- 
reignty of parliament, formerly moved to 
have read at your table, in confirmation 
of his tenets. It is true, that lord Chatham 
considered these preambles as declaring 
strongly in favour of his opinions. He 
was a no less powerful advocate for the 
puree of the Americans. Ought I not 
rom hence to presume, that these pree 
amblesare as favourable as possible to both, 
when properly understood ; favourable 
both to the rights of parliament, and to 
the privilege of the dependencies of 
this crown? But, Sir, the object of griev- 
ance in my resolution, I have not taken 
from the Chester, but from the Durham 
Act, which confines the hardship of want 
of representation tothe case of subsidies ; 
and which therefore falls in exactly with 
the case of the colonies. But whether 
the unrepresented counties were de jure, 
or de facto, bound, the preambles do not 
accurately distinguish ; nor indeed was it 
necessary ; for whether de jure, or de facto, 
the legislature thought the exercise of the 
power of taxing, as of right, or as of fact 
without right, equally a grievance, and 
equally oppressive. 

I do not know, that the colonies have, 
in any general way, or in any cool hour, 
gone much beyond the demand of immu- 
nity in relation to taxes. It is not fair to 
judge of the temper or dispositions of any 
man, or any set of men, when they are 
composed and at rest, from their conduct; 
or their expressions, in a state of disturb- 
ance and irritation. It is besides a very 
great mistake to imagine, that mankind 
follow up practically any speculative prin- 
ciple, either of government or of freedom, 
as far as it will go in argument and logical 
illation. We Englishmen stop very short 
of the principles upon which we support 
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any given part of our constitution; or 
even the whole of it together. I could 
easily, if I had not already tired you, give 
_ you very striking and convincing instances 
of it. This is nothing but what is natural 
and proper. All government, indeed 
every human benefit and enjoyment, every 
virtue, and every prudent act, is founded 
on compromise and barter. We balance 
inconveniences ; we give and take; we 
remit some rights, Fae we may enjoy 
others ; and, we chuse rather to be happy 
citizens, than subtle disputants. As we 
must give away some natural liberty, to en- 
joy civil advantages; so we must sacrifice 
someé civil liberties, for the advantages to 
be derived from the communion and fel- 
Jowship of a great empire. But in all fair 
dealings the thing bought must bear some 
proportion to the purchase paid. None 
will barter away the immediate jewel of 
his soul. Though a great house is‘apt to 
make slaves haughty, yet it is purchasing 
a part of the artificial importance of a 
great empire too dear, to pay for it all es- 
sential rights, and all the intrinsic dignity 
of human nature. None of us who would 
not risk his life, rather than fall under a 
pore purely arbitrary. But, al- 
though there are some amongst us who 
think our constitution wants many im- 
provements, to make it a complete system 
of liberty, perhaps none who are of that 
opinion would think it right to aim at such 
improvement, by disturbing his country, 
and risking every thing that is dear to him. 
In every arduous enterprise, we consider 
what we are to lose, as well as what we 
are to gain; and the more and better 
stake of liberty every people possess, the 
less they will hazard in a vain attempt to 
make it more. These are the cords of man. 
Man acts from adequate motives relative 
to his interest; and not on metaphysical 
speculations. Aristotle, the great master 
of reasoning, cautions us, and with great 
weight and propriety, against this species 
of delusive geometrical accuracy in moral 
arguments, as the most fallacious of all so- 
phistry. : 
The Americans will have no interest 
contrary to the grandeur and glory of 
England, when they are not oppressed by 
the weight of it; and they will rather be 
inclined to respect the acts of a superin- 
tending legislature; when they see them 
the acts of that power, which is itself the 
security, not the rival, of their secondary 
importance. In this assurance, my mind 
most perfectly acquiesces; and I confess, 
| 
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I feel not the least alarm, from the discon- 
tents which are to arise, from putting 

ple at their ease; nor do I apprehend the 
destruction of this empire, from giving, by 
an act of free grace and indulgence, to two 
millions of my fellow citizens, some share 
of those rights, upon which I have always 
been taught to value myself. 

It is said, indeed, that this power of 
granting, vested in American assemblies, 
would dissolve the unity of the empire; 
which was preserved, entire, although 
Wales, and Chester, and Durham, were 
added to it. Truly, Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know what this unity means ; nor has 
it ever been heard of, that I know, in the 
constitutional policy of this country. The 
very idea of subordination of parts, ex- 
cludes this notion of simple and undivided 
unity. England is the head; but she is 
not the head and the members too. Ireland 
has ever had from the beginning a sepa- 
rate, but not an independent, legislature ; 
which, far from distracting, promoted the 
union of the whole. Every thing was 
sweetly and harmoniously disposed through 
both islands for the conservation of Eng- 
lish dominion, and the communication of 
English liberties. I do not see that 
the same principles might not be carried 
into twenty islands, and with the same 
good effect. This is my model witli re- 
gard to America, as far as the internal 
circumstances of the two countries are the 
same. I know no other unity of this em- 
pire, than I can drawn from its example 
during these periods, when it seemed to 
my poor understanding more united than 
it is now, or than it is likely to be by the 
present methods. 

But since I speak of these methods, I 
recollect, Mr. Speaker, almost too late, 
that I promised, before I finished, to 
say something of the proposition of the 
noble lord (North) on the floor, which 
has been so lately received, and stands on 
your Journals, I must be deeply con- 
cerned, whenever it is my misfortune to 
continue a difference with the majority of 
this House. But as the reasons for that 
difference are my apology for thus troub- 
ling you, suffer me to state them in a very 
few words. I shall compress them into as 
small a body as I possibly can, having al- 
ready debated that matter at large, when 
the question was before the committee. 

First, then, I cannot admit that propo- 
sition of a ransom by auction ;—because 
it is a mere project. It is a thing new; 
unheard of; supported by no experience ; 
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justified by no analogy ; without example 
of our ancestors, or root in the consti- 
tution. 

It is neither regular parliamentary tax- 
ation, nor colony grant. Ezperimentum 
tz corpore vili, is a good rule, which will 
ever make me adverse to any trial of ex- 
periments on what is certainly the most 
valuable of all subjects; the peace of this 
empire. 

Secondly, it is an experiment which 
must, be fatal in the end to our constitu- 
tion. For what is it but a scheme for 
taxing the colonies in the anti-chamber of 
the noble lord and his successors? To 
settle the quotas and proportions in this 
House, is clearly impossible. You, Sir, 
may flatter yourself, you shall sit a state 
auctioneer, with your hammer in your 
hand, and knock down to each colony as 
it bids. But to settle (on the plan laid 
down by the noble lord) the true propor- 
tional payment for four or five and twenty 
governments, according to the absolute 
and the relative wealth of each, and ac- 
cording to the British proportion of wealth 
. and burthen, is a wild and chimerical no- 
tion. This new taxation must therefore 
come in by the back-door of the consti- 
tution. Each quota must be brought to 
this House ready formed; you can neither 
add nor alter. You must register it. You 
can do nothing further. For on what 
grounds can you deliberate either before 
or after the proposition? You cannot hear 
the counsel for all these provinces, quar- 
relling each on its own quantity of pay- 
ment, and its proportion to others. If you 
should attempt it, the committee of pro- 
vincial ways and means, or by whatever 
other name it will delight to be called, must 
swallow up all the time of parliament. 

Thirdly, it does not give satisfaction to 
the com Jaint of the colonies. They com- 
plain, that they are taxed without their 
consent; you answer, that you will fix the 
sum at which they shall be taxed. That 
is, you give them the very grievance for 
the remedy. You tell them indeed, that 
you will leave the mode to themselves. I 
really beg pardon: it gives me pain to 
mention it; but you must be sensible that 
you will not perform this part of the com- 

ct. For, suppose the colonies were to 

y the duties which furnished their con- 
tingent, upon the importation of your ma- 
nufactures; you know you would never 
suffer such a tax to be laid. You know 
too, that you would not suffer many other 
modes of taxation. So that, when you 
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come to explain yourself, it will be found, 
that you will neither leave to themselves 
the quantum nor the mode; nor indeed 
any thing. The whole is delusion from 
one end to the other. 

Fourthly, this method of ransom by 
auction, unless it be universally accepted, 
will plunge you into great and inextrica- 
ble difficulties. In what year of our Lord 
are the proportions of payments to be set- 
tled? To say nothing of the impossibility 
that colony agents should have gene- 
ral powers of taxing the colonies at their 
discretion; consider, I implore you, that 
the communication by special messages, 
and orders between these agents and their 
constituents, on each variation of the case, 
when the parties come to contend toge- 
ther, and to dispute on their relative pro- 
portions, will be a matter of delay, per- 
plexity; and confusion, that never can have 
an end. 

If all the colonies do not appear at the 
outcry, what is the condition of those as- 
semblies, who offer, by themselves or their 
agents, tq tax themselves up to your ideas 
of their proportion? The refractory colo- 
nies, who refuse all composition, will re- 
main taxed only to your old impositions, 
which, however grievous in principle, are 
trifling as to production. The obedient 
colonies in this scheme are heavily taxed ; 
the refractory remain unburthened. What 
will you do? Will you lay new and heavier 
taxes by parliament on the disobedient? 


Pray consider in what way you can do it. 


You are perfectly convinced that in the 
way of taxing, you can do nothing but at 
the ports. Now suppose it is Virginia - 
that refuses to appear at your auction, 
while Maryland and North Carolina bid 
handsomely for their ransom, and are 
taxed to your quota: how will you put 
these colonies on a par? Will you tax the 
tobacco of Virginia? Jf you do, you give 
its death wound to your English revenue 
at home, and to one of the very greatest 
articles of your own foreign trade. If you 
tax the import of that rebellious colony, 
what do you tax but your own manufac- 
tures, or the goods of some other obedient, 
and aJready well taxed colony ? Who has 
said one word on this labyrinth of detail, 
which bewilders you more and more as 
you enter into it? Who has presented, 
who can present you, with a clue, to lead 
you out of it? I think, Sir, it is impossi- 
ble, that you should not recollect that the 
colony bounds are so implicated in one 
another (you know it by your other expe 
[2 M] 
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riments in the Bill for prohibiting the New | Compare the two. This I offer to give 
England fishery) that you can lay no pos- | you is plain and simple. The other full of 
sible restraints on almost any of them/| perplexed and intricate mazes. This is 
which may not be presently eluded, if you | mild; that harsh. This is found by ex- 
do not confound the innocent with the| perience effectual for its purposes; the 
guilty, and burthen those whom upon | other isa new project. This is universal ; 
every principle, you ought to exonerate. | the other calculated for certain colonies 
He must be grossly ignorant of America,| only. This is immediate in its concilia- 
who thinks, that, witheut falling into this | tory operation; the other remote, contin- 
confusion of all rules of equity and policy, | gent, full of hazard. Mine is what be- 
you can restrain any single colony, espe- | comes the dignity of a ruling people; gra- 
cially Virginia and Maryland, the central, | tuitous, unconditional, and not held out as 
and most important of them all. matter of bargain and sale. I have done 
Let it also be considered, that, either in| my duty in proposing it to you. I have 
the present confusion you settle a perma- | indeed tired you by a long discourse ; but 
nent contingent, which will and must be | this is the misfortune of those to whose in- 
triflirg ; and then you have no effectual | fluence nothing will be conceded, and who 
revenue; or you change the quota at| must win every inch ‘of their ground b 
every exigency; and then on every new | argument. You have, heard me wit 
repartition you will have a new quarrel. | goodness. May you decide with wisdom! 
Reflect, besides, that when you have! For my part, I feel my mind greatly dis- 
fixed a quota for every colony, you have | burthened by what I have done to day. 
not provided for prompt and punctual | I have been the less fearful of trying your 
payment. Suppose one, two, five, ten! patience, because on this subject I mean 
years arrears. You cannot issue a trea-| to spare it altogether in future. I have 
sury extent against the failing colony. | this comfort, that in every stage of the 
You must make new Boston port bills, | American affairs, I have steadily opposed 
new restraining laws, new acts for drag- | the measures that have produced the con- 
ging men to England for trial. You must | fusion, and may bring on the destruction 
send out new fleets, new armies. All is to| of this empire. I now go so far as to risk 
begin again. From this day forward the ; a proposal of my own. If I cannot give 
empire is never to know an hour’s tran- , peace to my country, I give it to my con- 
ee An intestine fire will be kept | science. 
alive in the bowels of the colonies, which| But what (says the financier) is peace 
one time or other must consume this | to us without money? Your plan gives us 
whole empire. I allow indeed that the : no revenue. No! But it does—For it se- 
empire of Germany raises her revenue and | cures to the subject the power of refusal ; 
her troops by quotas and contingents; but | the first of all revenues. Experience is 
the revenue of the empire, and the army | a cheat, and fact a liar, if this power in 
of the empire, is the worst revenue, and | the subject of proportioning his grant, or 
the worst army, in the world. | of not granting at all, has not been found 
Instead of a standing revenue, you will , the richest mine of revenue ever discovered 
therefore have a perpetual quarrel. In- | by the skill or by the fortune of man. It 
deed the noble lord, who proposed this | does not indeed vote you 152,752. 11s. 
ager of a ransom by auction, seemed ; 2d.3, nor any other paltry limited sum.— 
imself to be of that opinion. His project | But it gives the strong box itself, the fund, 
was rather designed for breaking the union | the bank, from whence only revenues can 
of the colonies, than for establishing a re- | arise amongst a people sensible of free- 
venue. He confessed, he apprehended | dom: Postta luditur arca. Cannot you 
that his proposal would not be to their |in England; cannot you at this time of 
tuste. I say, this scheme of disunion | day; cannot you, a House of Commons, 
scems to be at the bottom of the project ;| trust to the principle which has raised so 
for I will not suspect that the noble lord | mighty a revenue, and accumulated a debt 
‘meant nothing but merely to delude the | of near 140 millions in this country? Is 
nation by an airy phantom which he never | this principle to be true in England, and 
intended to realize. But whatever his| false every where else? Is it not true in 
views may be, as I propose the peace and | Ireland? Has it not hitherto been true in 
union of the colonies as the very founda- | the colonies? Why should you presume, 
tion of my plan, it cannot accord with one | that, in any country, a body duly consti- 
whose foundation is perpetual discord. tuted for any function, will neglect to per- 
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form its duty, and abdicate its trust? 
Such a presumption would go against all 
governments in all modes. But, in truth, 
this dread of penury of supply, from a 
free assembly, has no foundation in na- 
ture. For first observe, that besides the 
desire which all men have naturally of 
supporting the honour of their own go- 
vernment; that sense of dignity, and that 
security to property, which ever attends 
freedom, has a tendency to increase the 
stock of the free community. Most may 
be taken where most is accumulated. And 
what is the soil or climate where expe- 
rience has not uniformly proved, that the 
voluntary flow of heaped-up plenty, burst- 
ing from the weight of its own rich luxu- 
riance, has ever run with a more copious 
stream of revenue, than could be squeezed 
from the dry husks of oppressed indigence, 
by the straining of all the politic machinery 
in the world. 

Next we know, that parties must ever 
exist in a free country. We know too, 
that the emulations of such parties, their 
contradictions, their reciprocal necessities, 
their hopes, and their fears, must send 
them all in their turns to him that holds 
the balance of the state. The parties are 
the gamesters; but government keeps the 
table, and is sure tu be the winner in the 
end. When this game is played, I really 
think it is more to be feared, that the peo- 
ple will be exhausted, than that govern- 
ment will not be supplied. Whereas, 
whatever is got by acts of absolute power 
ill obeyed, because odious, or by contracts 
ill kept, because constrained ; will be nar- 
row, feeble, uncertain, and precarious. 
‘¢ Ease would retract vows made in pain, 
as violent and void.”’ 

I, for one, protest against compounding 
our demands: I declare against com- 
pounding, for a poor limited sum, the im- 
mense, overgrowing, eternal debt, which 
is due to generous government from pro- 
tected freedom. And so may I speed in 
the great object I propose to you, as I 
think it would not only be an act of in- 

justice, but would be the worst ceconomy 
in the world, to compel the colonies to a 
sum certain, either in the way of ransom, 
or in the way of compulsory compact. 

But to clear up my ideas on this sub- 
ject—a revenue from America transmitted 
hither—do not delude yourselves—you 
never can receive it—No, not a shilling. 
We have experience that from remote 
countries it is not to be expected. If, 
when you attempted to extract revenue 
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from Bengal, you were obliged to return 
in loan what you had taken in imposition ; 
what can you expect from North Ame- 
rica? for certainly, if ever there was q. 
country qualified to produce wealth, it is 
India; or an institution fit for the trans- 
mission, it is the East-India Company. 
America has none of these aptitudes. If 
America gives you taxable objects, on 
which you lay your duties here, and gives 
you, at the same time, a surplus bya fo- 
reign sale of her commodities to pay the 
duties on these objects which you tax at 
home, she has performed her part to the 
British revenue. But with regard to her 
own internal establishments; she may, I 
doubt not she will, contribute in modera- 
tion. I say in moderation; for she ought 
not to be permitted to exhaust herself. 
She ought to be reserved to a war; the 
weight of which, with the enemies that 
we are most likely to have, must be con- 
siderable in her quarter of the globe. 
There she may serve you, and serve you 
essentially. 

For that service, for all service, whether 
of revenue, trade, or empire, my trust is 
in her interest in the British constitution. 
My hold of the colonies is in the close af- 
fection which grows from common names, 
from kindred blood, from similar privi- 
leges, and equal protection. These are 
ties, which, though light as air, are as 
strong as links of iron. Let the colonies 
always keep the idea of their civil rights 
associated with your government ;—they 
will cling and grapple to you; and no 
force under heaven will be of power to 
tear them from their allegiance. But let 
it be once understood, that your govern- 
ment may be one thing, and their privi- 
leges another ; that these two things may 
exist without any mutual relation ; the ce- 
ment is gone; the cohesion is loosened ; 
and every thing hastens to decay and dis- 
solution. As long as you have the wisdom 
to keep the sovereign authority of this 
country as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred temple consecrated to our common 
faith, wherever the chosen race and sons 
of England worship freedom, they will 
turn their facestowards you. The more 
they multiply, the more friends you will 
have ; the more ardently they love liberty, 
the more perfect will be their obedience. 
Slavery they can have any where. It isa 
weed that grows in every ‘soil. They may 
have it from Spain, they may have it from 
Prussia. But until you become lost to all 
feeling of your true interest and your na 
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tural dignity, freedom they can have from 
none but you. This is the commodity of 
price, of which you have the monopoly. 
This is the true act of navigation, which 
binds to you the commerce of the colo- 
nies, and through them secures to you the 
wealth of the world. Deny them this 
participation of freedom, and you break 
that sole bond, which originally made, 
and must still preserve, the unity of the 
empire. Do not entertain so weak an 
imagination, as that your registers and 
your bonds, your afhdavits and your suf- 
ferances, yourcocketsand your clearances, 
are what form the great securities of your 
commerce. Do not dream that your let- 
ters of office, and your instructions, and 
your suspending clauses, are the things 
that hold together the great contexture of 
this mysterious whole. These things do 
not make your government. Dead in- 
struments, passive tools as they are, it is 
the spirit of the English communion, that 
gives all their life and efficacy to them. 
It is the spirit of the English constitution, 
which, infused through the mighty mass, 
pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, vivi- 
fies, every part of the empire, even down 
to the minutest member. 

Is it not the same virtue which does 
every thing for us here in England? Do 
you imagine then, that it is the Land Tax 
Act which raises your revenue ; that it is 
the annual vote in the committee of sup- 
ply, which gives you your army? or that 
it is the Mutiny Bill which inspires it with 
bravery and discipline? No! surely no! 
It is the love of the people; it is their at- 
tachment to their government from the 
sense of the deep stake they have in such 
a glorious institution, which gives you 
your army and your navy, and infuses into 
both that liberal obedience, without which 
your army would be a base rabble, and 
your navy nothing but rotten timber. 

All this, I know well enough, will sound 
wild and chimerical to the profane herd of 
those vulgar and mechanical politicians, 
who have no place among us; a sort of 
people who think that nothing exists but 
what is gross and material ; and who there- 
fore, far from being qualified to be direc- 
tors of the great movement of empire, are 
not fit to turn a wheel in the machine. 
But to men truly initiated and rightly 
taught, these ruling and master principles, 
which, in the opinion of such men as I 
have mentioned, have no substantial exis- 
tence, are in truth every thing, and all in 
all. Magnanimity in politics is not sel- 
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dom the truest wisdom; and a great em- 
pire and little minds go ill together. If 
we are conscious of our situation, and glow 
with zeal to fill our places as becomes our 
station and ourselves, we ought to auspi- 
cate all our public proceedings on Ame- 
rica, with the old warning of the church, 
Sursum corda! We ought to elevate our 
minds to the greatness of that trust to 
which the order of Providence has called 
us. By adverting to the dignity of this 
high calling, our ancestors have turned & 
savage wilderness into a glorious empire ; 
and have made the most extensive, and 
the only honourable conquests; not by 
destroying, but by promoting, the wealth, 
the number, the happiness of the human 
race. Let us get an American revenue as 
we have got an American empire. Eng- 
lish privileges have made it all that it is; 
English privileges alone will make it all it 
can be. 

In full confidence of this unalterable 
truth, I now (quod felix faustumque sit) 
—lay the first stone of the temple of 
peace; and I move you, &c. 

Mr. Burke concluded with moving the 
first of the following Resolutions : 

“1. That the colonies and plantations 
of Great Britain in North America, con- 
sisting of fourteen separate governments, 
and containing two millions and upwards 
of free inhabitants, have not had the li- 
berty and privilege of electing and sending 
any knights and ourgesses, or others, to 
represent them in the high court of parlia- 
ment.” 

‘© 2, That the said colonies and plan- 
tations have been made liable to, and 
bounden by, several subsidies, payments, 
rates, and taxes, given and granted by 
parliainent; though the said colonies and 
plantations have not their knights and 
burgesses, in the said high court of parlia~- 
ment, of their own election, to represent 
the condition of their country, by lack 
whereof, they have been oftentimes touched 
and grieved by subsidies given, granted, and 
assented to, wn the said court, in a manner 
prejudicial ta the commonwealth, quietness, 
rest, and peace, of the subjects inhabiting 
within the same.” 

‘6 3, That, from the distance of the said 
colonies, and from other circumstances, 
no method hath hitherto been devised for 
procuring a representation in parliament 
for the said colonies.”’ 

«<4, ‘That each of the said colonies hath 
within itself a body, chosen, in part or in 
the whole, by the freemen, freeholders, or 
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other free inhabitants thereof, commonly 
called the general assembly, or general 
court ; with powers legally to raise, levy, 
and assess, according to the several usage 
of such colonies, duties and taxes towards 
defraying all sorts of public services.’’* 

' 5, ‘That the said general assemblies, 
general courts, or other bodies, legally 
erage as aforesaid, have at sundry times 
reely granted several large subsidies and 
public aids for his Majesty’s service, ac- 
cording to their abilities, when required 
thereto by letter from one of his Majesty’s 
principal secretaries of state; and that 
their right to grant the same, and their 
cheerfulness and sufficiency in the said 
grants, have been at sundry times acknow- 
ledged by parliament.” 

«6. That it hath becn found by expe- 
rience, that the manner of granting the 
said supplies and aids, by the said general 
assemblies, hath been more agreeable to 
the inhabitants of the said colonies, and 
more beneficial and conducive to the pub- 
lic service, than the mode of giving and 
granting aids and subsidies in parliament 
to be raised and paid in the said colonies.” 

“7, That it may be proper to repeal 
an Act, made in the 7th year of the reign 
of his present Majesty, intituled, An 
Act for granting certain duties in the 
British colonies and plantations in Ame- 
rica; for allowing a drawback of the du- 
tres of customs, upon the exportation from 
this kingdom, of coffee and cocoa-nuts, of 
the produce of the said colonies or planta- 
tions; for discontinuing the drawbacks 
payable on China earthen-ware exported 
to America; and for more effectually pre- 
venting the clandestine running of goods 
in the said colonies and plantations.” 

‘6. That it may be proper to repeal 
an Act, made in the ltth year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, intituled, 
An Act to discontinue, in such manner, 
and for such time, as are therein men- 
tioned, the landing and discharging, lad- 
ing or shipping of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize, at the town, and within the har- 
bour, of Boston, in the province of Massa- 
chuset’s Bay, in North America.” 

“© 9, That it may be proper to repeal 
an Act, made in the 14th year of the 
reign of his pressut Majesty, intituled, 
An Act for the impartial administration 
of justice, in cases of persons questioned for 
any acts done by them in the execution of 
a A ECT tr eee 

* The words in italics were, by an amend- 
ment that was cartied, left out of the motion. 
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the Jaw, or for the suppression of riots and 
tumults, in the province of Massachuset’s 
Bay, in New England.” 

*¢ 10. That it is proper to repeal an Act, 

made in the 14th year of the reign of his 
ent Majesty, intituled, An Act for the 
tter regulating the government of the 
eal of Massachuset’s Bey, in New 
ngland.”” 

“11. That it is proper to explain 
and amend an Act, made in the 35th year 
of the reign of King Henry 8, intituled, 
An Act for the trial of treasons committed 
out of the King’s dominions.” 

‘© 12. That, from the time when the ge- 
neral assembly, or general court, of any 
colony or plantation, in North America, 
shall ave appointed, by act of assembly 
duly confirmed, a settled salary to the of- 
fices of the chief justice and judges of the 
superior courts, it may be proper that the 
said chief justice and other judges of the 
superior courts of such colony shall hold 
his and their office and offices during their 
good behaviour ; and shall not be removed 
therefrom, but’ when the said removal 
shall be adjudged by his Majesty in coun- 
cil, upon a hearing on complaint from the 
general assembly, or on a complaint from 
the governor, or council, or the house of 
representatives, severally, of the colony 
in which the said chief justice and other 
judges have exercised the said office.” 

“13. That it may be proper to regulate 
the courts of admiralty, or vice-admiralty, 
authorised by the 15th chapter of the 4th 
of George 3, in such a manner, as to make 
the same more commodious to those who 
sue, or are sued, in the said courts; and to 
provide for the more decent maintenance of 
the judges of the same.” 

the question being put on the first Re- 
solution, Mr. Burke was answered by the 
Attorney General, who displayed great 
dexterity and address in his observations 
on the plan. The other speakers on that 
side were, Mr. Jenkinson, Mr. Comwail, 
lord Frederick Campbell, and others. The 
motiens were supported by lord John 
Cavendish, Mr. Hotham, Mr. Tuffnell, 
Mr. Sawbridge, and by Mr. Fox, wha. 
spoke with the greatest ability and spirit. 

The ministerial side did not in generat 
so much object to this plan, as repeat and 
inforce their A agen arguments on the su- 
premacy of the British parliament, and in 
favour of the policy and necessity of 
American taxation. They denied that 
the American assemblies ever had, at any 
ume, & legal power of granting a révenue 
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to the crown. That this was the privilege 
of parliament only, and could not be com- 
municated to any other body whatsoever : 
for this 
Mr. Jenkinson quoted the famous Act 
for securing the rights and liberties of the 
subject, commonly called the Declaration 
of Right; which, as they insisted, clearly 
inforced the exclusive right of taxing in 
parliament all parts of the King’s domi- 
nions. The article is as follows, that 
«¢ Levying money for, or to the use of the 
crown, by pretence of prerogative, without 
ant of parliament, for a longer time, or 
in other manner than the same is or shall 
be granted, is illegal.”” ‘This, he said, was 
not only prudent but necessary. The 
right of taxing was inherent in the su- 
preme power; and by being the most es- 
sential of all powers, was the most ne- 
cessary, not only to be reserved in theory, 
but exercised in practice; or it would, in 
effect, be lost, and all other powers along 
with it. It was, he said, a great mistake, 
that the establishment of a parliament in 
Ireland precluded Great Britain from tax- 
ing that kingdom. That the right of tax- 
ing it, had always been maintained and 
exercised too, whenever it was thought 
expedient, and ought undoubtedly always 
to be so, whenever the British parliament 
judged proper; having no other rule in 
this respect, but its own discretion. That 
all inferior assemblies were only like the 
corporate towns in England, who had a 
power, like them, of making bye-laws, and 
nothing more. He recommended the ex- 
ample of the French government in their 
provinces called Pais d’etats; where, 
though the people seem to grant, yet, in 
reality, the mode alone of raising the tax 
is left to the province ; the crown always 
fixing the sum to be raised. These grants 
are, therefore, not free; but, as one of 
their own writers, Voltaire, calls them,.re- 
pertus libres, reputed free; and that the 
people were so well satisfied with this re- 
doy freedom, that they never have re- 
used to grant, except once, when the 
states of Languedoc were refractory: but 
an army being sent to reduce them, they 
were brought to obedience, and have been 
ever since perfectly quiet. This was the 
substance of Mr. Jenkinson’s speech. 
Lord Frederick Campbell took up the 
same maxims, and maintained them with 
great warmth ; declaring, that he thought 
any minister ought to be impeached, who 
suffered the grant of any sort of revenue 
from the colonies to the crown. Indeed 
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it was possible, that such a practice in 
time of war, from the necessity of the 
case, might be tolerated, but that a re- 
venue in time of peace could not be 
granted by the assemblies, without sub- 
verting the constitution. 

Mr. Jenkinson moved the previous ques- 
tion, upon the first Resolution. Upon this 
the House divided. The Noes went forth. 


Tellers. 
Mr. Hotham - - - 
YEAS Mr. Byng - - - - t 78 
Lord Cranborne - - 
Nozs Mr. Cooper - - - { 270 


So it passed in the negative. The se- 
cond, third, fourth and thirteenth Resolu- 
tions had also the previous question put 
on them. The others were negatived.* 


* During this debate the standing order for 
the exclusion of strangers was strictly en- 
forced. 

‘On this motion, and on the whole matter, 
the debate was long and animated. It was ob- 
jected, in general, that these resolutions aban- 
doned the whole object for which we were con- 
tending. That in words indeed they did not 
give up the right of taxing; but they did so 
in effect. The first resolution, they said, was 
artfully worded, as containing in phe e 
nothing but matters of fact ; but if adupted, 
consequences would follow bighly prejudicial 
to the public good. That the mere truth of a 
proposition did not of course make it neces- 
sary or proper to resolve it. As they had fre- 
quently resolved not to admit the unconstitu- 
tional claims of the Americans, they could not 
admit resolutions directly leading to them. 
They had no assurance, that if they should 
adopt these propositions, the Americans would 
make any dutiful returns on their side; and 
thus the scheme, pursued through so many 
difficulties, of compelling that refractory people 
to contribute their fair proportion to the ex- 
pences of the whole empire, would fall to the 
ground. The Huuse of Lords would not, they 
said, permit another plan somewhat of the 
same kind, so much as to lie on their table ; 
and thé House of Commons had in this session 
already adopted one, which they judged to be 
conciliatory upon a ground more consistent 
with the supremacy of parliament. it was 
asserted, that the American assemblies had 
made provision upon former occasions; but 
this, they said, was only when pressed by their 
own immediate danger ; and for their own local 
use. But if the dispositions of the colonies 
had been as favourable as they were repre- 
sented, still it was denied, that the American 
assemblies ever had a legal power of grantin 
a revenue to the crown. This they insist 
to be the privilege of parliament only ; and a 
privilege which could not be communicated to 
any other body whatsoever. In support of 
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Mr. Gilbert rose and said: 


Mr. Speaker; it may be thought 
presumptuous in a person so 1nconsiderable 
as myself, to call the attention of this 
House to a subject of such high and ge- 
neral importance, as that which respects 
the employment and relief of the Poor 
within this kingdom. I feel the force of 
the observation, and am conscious how 
unequal I am to the task. I have long 
expected that some gentlemen of far su- 
perior abilities and consequence in this 
House, would have resumed the conside- 


this doctrine, they quoted the following clause 
from that palladium of the English constitu- 
tion, and of the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, commonly called the Bill, or Declaration 
of Rights; viz. that ‘ i ba money for, or 
‘ to the use of the crown, by pretence of pre- 
‘ rogative, without grant of parliament, for a 
‘longer time, or in other manner, than the 
* game is or shall be granted, is illegal.’ 

“ This clause, they insisted, clearly enforced 
the exclusive right in parliament of taxing 
every part of the empire. And this right, they 
said, was not only prudent, but necessary. 
The right of taxation must be inherent in the 
supreme power; and being the most essential 
of all others, was the most necessary, not 
only to be reserved in theory, but exercised in 
practice ; or it wauld, in effect, be lost, and all 
other powers along with it. This principle was 
carried so far, that it was said any minister 
ought to be impeached, who suffered the grant 
of any sort of revenue from the colonies to the 
crown. That such a practice in time of war, 
might possibly be tolerated from the necessity 
of the case; but that a revenue in time of 
peace could not be grauted by any of the as- 
semblies, without subverting the constitution. 
In the warmth of prosecuting tbis idea, it was 
asserted, hy more than one gentleman on that 
side, that the establishment of a parliament in 
Ireland, did not by any means preclude Great 
Britain from taxing that kingdom whenever it 
was thought necessary. That that right had 
always been maintained, and exercised too, 
whenever it was judged expedient; and that 
the British parliament had no other rule in 
that exercise, than its own discretion. That all 
inferior assemblies in this empire, were onl 
like the corporate towns in England, whic 
had a power, like them, of making bye-laws, 
for their own municipal government, and no- 
thing more. 

‘¢ On the other side, it was urged, that the 
clause in the Declaration of Rights, so much 
relied on, was calculated merely to restrain the 
prerogative, from the raising of any money 
within the realm, without the consent of par- 
hament; but that it did not at all reach, nor 
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ration of this most important subject ; but 
as that has not happened, I am desirous, 
with the indulgence of the House, to sub- 
mit my thoughts upon it to their conside- 
ration, in hopes that it may induce gentle- 
men of great and distinguished abilities to 
give their attention and assistance to it. 
If that should be the case, my purpose will 
be answered, and the public will be be- 
nefited. 

I shall not mis-spend the time of the 
House, by stating the various acts of par- 
liament which have been made upon this 
subject, or in pointing out the particular 
defects in the present system of our Poor 
Laws; it will: be sufficient to mention a 
few facts in the knuwledge of every gen- 


was intended to interfere, with the taxes levied, 
er grants passed by legal assemblies out of 
the kingdom, for the public service. On the 
contrary, parliament knew at the time of pass- 
ing that law, that the Irish grants were sub- 
sisting, and taxes constantly levied in conse- 
quence of them, without their ence thinking, 
either then or at any other time, of censuring 
the practice, or condemning the mode as un- 
constitutional. Jt was also said, that different 
parliaments at different periods, had not only 
recognized the right, but gratefully acknow- 
ledged the benefit which the public derived 
from the taxes levied, and the grants passed 
by the American assemblies. As to the dis- 
tinction taken of a time of war and the neces- 
sity of the case; they said it was frivolous and 
wholly groundless. The power of the subject 
in grantiug, or of the crown in receiving, no 
way differs in time of war, from the same 
powers in time of peace; nor is any distinc- 
tion on such a supposition made in the article 
of the Bill of Rights. They argued therefore, 
that this article of the Bill of Rights is con- 
fined to what it was always thought confined, 
the prerogative in this kingdom ; and bound 
indeed the crown ; but could not, in securing 
the rights and liberties of the subject in this 
kingdom, intend to annihilate them every 
where else. That as the constitution had per- 
mitted the Irish parliament and American as- ‘ 
semblies to make — to the crown; and 
that experience had shewn, that these grants _ 
had produced both satisfaction and revenue, it 

was absurd to risk all in favour of theories of” 
supremacy, unity, sovereign rights, and other 
names, which hitherto had led to nothing but 
confusion and beggary on all sides, and would 
continue to produce the same miserable effects, 
as long as they were persisted in. That the 
mover had very wisely avoided these specula- 
tive questions, and confined himself to expe- 
rience ; and it would be well if they could per- 
suade themselves to follow thatexample. The 
previous question was moved on the first pro- 
position, and carried by 270 to78.”” Aunual 
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tleman who hears me, viz. That there is 
an immense sum of money annually raised 
in this country for the relief and mainte- 
nance of the poor; a sum I believe not 
inferior, perhaps superior, to that raised 
by the land-tax at 4s. in the pound, which 
is two millions per annum. That notwith- 
standing this very ample provision for the 
poor, they are in general miserably ac- 
commodated. This is apparent to every 
gentleman, both in town and country, who 
will daily find a number of distressed ob- 
jects in the streets and highways, begging, 
thieving, and starving. This shews some 
great defect either in the laws themselves, 
or in the execution of them. 

It will be necessary to trace these evils 
to their origin, and see from what sources 
they arise, before we think of the remedy. 
Too many of them, I fear, are rooted in 
the degeneracy of the times, in the de- 
pravity and corruption of the morals of 
the people; others, I apprehend, proceed 
from some defect in the laws. , 

The foundation of the Poor Laws was 
laid by queen Elizabeth ; the Act passed 
in the 43d of her reign, was founded in 
wisdom and sound policy; it was carefully 
penned, and very well adapted to the 
temper and genius of the people at that 
time. ‘The general pupae of that sta- 
tute were, the employment of the poor 
‘who were able to work; the punishing of 
those who were able, but not willing, to 
work ; the supporting and maintaining the 
aged, infirm, and impotent poor; the tak- 
ing proper care of the infant poor, by 
binding them out apprentices, &c. The 
fund for those purposes was to be raised 
by taxation of every inhabitant and oc- 
cupier of lands, &c. | 

Those principles comprehend every 
thing that is wanted or can be wished, in 
regard to the poor at this day, and that 
law still remains in force. But partly 
from a change in the manners and dispo- 
sitions of the people, which have been pro- 
duced in the course of near two centuries, 
and still more from the intervention of a 
great number of acts of parliament for 
subdividing parishes (before too small 
for the proper care, employment, and go- 
vernment of the poor) into townships; 
for fixing their-settlements ; giving powers 
of removal ; for allowing certificates, and 
afterwards restraining the use of them, 
those excellent principles, and every pur- 
of that statute of queen Elizabeth, 
ave been defeated. 


Those impolitic regulations have intro- 
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duced nothing but frauds, perplexities, and 
endless confusion. The great struggle 
now is between parish and parish; every 
artifice is used, every endeavour exerted, 
by the parish officers, often with great in- 
humanity to the poor, to ease their own 
parish, and lay the burden upon their | 
neighbours. The poor are harassed by 
removals from place to place, which de- 
prive them of all rest ee comfort: litiga- 
tions are encouraged; great sums spent in 
support of them, and in maintaining the 
idle and profligate; the real purpose for 
which that heavy tax is Jaid, viz. the main- 
tenance and relief of the indigent and ne- 
cessitous poor, is but little regarded. 

This review of the situation of our poor 
and poor-laws, affords but a melancholy 
prospect. How and by what means this 
evil can be cured, is the great and impor- 
tant question. Difficulties present them- 
selves on every side ; if we look back, we 
shall find that all those endeavours which 
have been repeatedly exerted at different 
pee to redress these grievances, have 

itherto proved unsuccessful ; if we look 
forward we shall see the evil increasing | 
daily. What shall we do in this dreadful 
situation? Shall we sit still under this 
oppression? or shall we not rather at- 
tempt some plan of relief, before it is too 
late, as these evils seem to threaten the 
utter ruin and destruction of this country, 
and aa thing that is dear and valuable 
tous? If nothing is attempted, nothing 
can be effected. 

I think a great part of the cure lies - 
within these walls: but I am certain no 
undertaking of this sort can succeed, with- 
out our united endeavours. I am happy 
to see great abilities in every quarter of 
the House, extremely well adapted to this 
business; those abilities, well exerted, will, 
I hope, be sufficient to overcome all diffi- 
culties. I have no partiality to any parti- 
cular plan, but shall be very willing to 
contribute the best of my poor endeavours — 
to those of other gentlemen, in forming 
such a one as shall, upon mature conside- 
ration, be most likely to produce the refor- 
mation so much wanted, if the House 
shall be pleased to grant the motion which 
I intend to make, for referring the consi- 
deration of this matter to a committee. 

The object of the late Bill (I mean that 
which passed this House ten years ago) 
was to incorporate a considerable number 
of parishes in each county, into districts, 
and was adopted upon a plan which had 
been introduced in some counties, under 
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articular acts before that time; but that 
Bil was rejected by the Lords: since that 
time more parishes have, in like manner, 
been incorporated into districts. 

It may be of service to know what suc- 
cess has attended them; the experience 
from the several houses of industry within 
these districts, may furnish useful informa- 
tion for the forming a general regulation 
upon the subject now befure us; and, it is 
hoped, some motions may be framed by 
the committee, upon which the order of 
this House may be given for procuring 
such returns from those houses of industry, 
and also from work-houses, which have 
been established in many cities and towns, 
by the authority of particular acts of par- 
liament, which may shew under what rules, 
bye-laws, and regulations, such houses have 
been conducted, and how the poor have 
been employed and maintained therein. 

I wish to have these enquiries extended 
further, and think the reformation of the 
houses of correction, in all parts of the 
kingdom, must constitute an essential 
part of any general and useful regulation; 
as I fear, instead of correction and labour, 
idleness, drunkenness, and all sorts of pro- 
fligacy, are but too prevalent in many of 
those houses, from whence the persons 
sent thither, gencrally return more wicked 
and abandoned than they went. 

The vagrants likewise seem to be ob- 
jects worthy our attention and enquiry ; 
the great increase of expence to many 
counties, in maintaining and passing them, 
is alarming, and gives reason to suspect, 
that there are frauds and abuses in the 
execution of those laws. The committee 
may also form notions upon those heads, 
which may be the means of procuring ne- 
cessary information, for considering those 
objects with the others the next session. 

Every step of this sort ought to have a 
tendency to some general plan. I have 
turned my thoughts very much upon the 
subject, and shall communicate them free- 
I to the committee, where I hope to hear 
the sentiments of many other gentlemen 
upon it ; and that when we have conferred 
together, we shall be able to form some- 
thing which may be beneficial to this 
country, upon the principles established 
by the Act of queen Elizabeth. 

I shall conclude, Sir, with moving, 
« That a committee be appointed, to re- 
view and consider the several laws which 
concern the relief and settlement of the 
poor, and the laws relating to vagrants, 
and also the state of the several houses of 
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correction, within that part of Great Bri- 
tain called England; and report the same 
with theie opinion thereupun, to the 
House.”—-A Committee was accordingly 
appointed. 


Resolutions of the Committee on the Poor 
Laws.) April 11. Sir Cecil Wray re- 
ported from the Committee, who were ap- 
pointed to review and consider the seve- 
ral Laws which concern the Relief and 
Settlement of the Poor, and the Laws re- 
lating to Vagrants, and also the state of 
the several Houses of Correction, within 
that part of Great Britain called England; 
and to report the same, with their opinion 
thereupon, from time to time, to the 
House; that the committee had consider- 
ed the matters to them referred; and had 
come to the following Resolutions: 

1, “ That the laws relating to the poor, 
in that part of Great Britain called Eng- 
land, are defective, and the good purposes 
intended by them in many respects pre- 
vented. 

2. * That the present method of regu- 
lating such poor, in separate parishes and 
townships, is, in general, inetfectual for. 
their proper relief and employment. 

3. ** That the money raised for the re- 
lief of the poor is a grievous, and, if no 
new regulations are made, will be an in- 
creasing, burthen upon the public. 

4, * That a considerable part of such 
money is expended in supporting litiga- 
tions concerning settlements. 

5. “ That the employing of the infant 
and able poor, in such works, as may be 
suited to their strength and capacity, will 
be very beneficial to this kingdom. 

6. ** That if the disputes about settle- 
ments and removals of the poor between 
one parish, or place, and another, in the 
same county, could be prevented, the 
great expence attending such litigations 
would be saved, the poor would have an 
easier access to places where they might 
find employment, and would avoid the 
cruel and severe treatment which they fre- 
quently receive from the contending pa- 
rishes during such contest. 

7. That if the poor were to be main- 
tained and employed at one general county 
expence, those disputes would in a great 
measure be avoided, the spirit and inten- 
tion of the statute made in the 43d year of 
the reign of queen Elizabeth would be 
promoted, and the regulations and provi- 
sions therein contained better inforced. 

8.-% That the establishing proper 
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houses and buildings, at such places in | at large, be distributed between the several 
each county, as shall be best situated for ; houses then to be fixed upon, as the 
the reception, accommodation, and em- | shall think fit, and election made accord- 
ployment, of the several poor and disor- } ingly. 
dcrly persons proper to be sent thither, 11. “ That the governors shall, at their 
and for the convenience of their being | annual meeting, appoint so many persons, 
duly inspected and attended to, will be | to be guardians of the poor, for the several 
the most easy and effectual method for re- | parishes, townships, and places, belonging 
lieving the impotent, and employing the , to each house, as they shall think fit, hav- 
able poor. ing estates of 25/. per annum, or occupying 
9. “ That care should be taken, in the | lands, &c. of 50/. per annum within such 
providing and establishing of such houses | county: but no person shall act as guar- 
and buildings, for properly classing and | dian within any parish, township, or place, 
employing the several persons admitted | whilst he shall be churchwarden or over- 
therein; for which purpose, and in order ; seer of the poor for the same. 
to the establishing a system of good regu- 12. ‘* That there shall be a treasurer 
lations, it may be proper to inspect the se- | and clerk, and also a master and matron, 
veral bye-laws, st regulations, and or- | appointed by the said governors, for each 
dinances, constituted in the several houses | of the said houses, at the first meeting of 
of industry and public workhouses esta- | the governors after the said houses shall 
blistied under special acts of parliament | be fit for the reception of the poor, and 
within this kingdom. proper salaries allowed to each of them. 
10. « That, for the better government 13. “ That the poor persons, being 
of the said houses, and carrying the in- | lame, impotent, old, or blind, who are un- 
tended regulations into execution, every | able to work, or who cannot maintain 
person having an estate of 100/. per an- | themsclves by their labour, but stand in 
num, in England, and 60/. per annum, in | need of relief, shall be sent, from the re- 
Wales, shall be a governor of the poor, | spective parishes and places where they 
for the county wherein he resides, pro- | reside, to the said houses, and there ac- 
vided such estate, or one half thereof, shall |} commodated with every thing suited to 
lie in such county ; and that there shall be | their several necessities and occasions; 
one general mecting of the governors for | and such of them who shall be able to 
such county, on a day and place to be | work, employed in labour suited to their 
fixed; at which meeting they shall deter- 
mine the places where the buildings before 
described shall be erected, and also what 
parishes shall return their rates and ac- 
counts, and have their correspondence and 
transactions with each of such houses, ac- 


strength and capacity. 

14. “ That the orderly and industrious 
poor, who, from accidental sickness, in- 
firmities, or other unavoidable causes, 
shall be rendered unable to maintain them- 
selves and their families by their labour, 
cording to their situation and vicinity, as | may have temporary relief from the over- 
near as conveniently may be; which | seers of the poor, within the several pa- 
houses and parishes shall be distinguished | rishes or places where such poor reside, 
by the name of the first, second, &c. dis- | with the approbation of two or more of 
trict; and that there shall be one annual | the said guardians, in such manner as 
general meeting of the governors, at each | shall be most suitable to their necessities. 
of the said houses, on some certain day to 15. * That such of the infant poor, 
be fixed; and also one monthly meeting ' under the age of four years, who have lost 
of the said governors, at the same place, | their parents, or whose parents are unable 
in the first week in every month, on a cer- : to maintain them, and shall be willing to 
tain day to be appointed by them; and ' part with them, may, by the direction of 
that such governors may, at their annual | two or more of the said guardians, be put 
meeting, elect, from time to time, such . out to nurse in that or some neighbouring 
other persons, residing in such county, | parish, until they shall be fit to receive in- 
and having estates of such value in the | struction, and from that time shall be sent 
dominions of Great Britain, as they shall | to the house to which such parish or place 
think fit to be governors, provided the ; shall belong to be instructed in all neces- 
numbers so elected shall not exceed, at | sary duties, and employed in such man- 
any one time, @ certain number to be limit- | ner as shall be most suitable to their age 
ed for each county, which number shall, at | and capacities. 
"such first general meeting of the governors | 16. * ‘That such of the infant poor, 
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above the age of four years, who have lost 
their parents, or whose parents are unable 
to maintain them, may, by the direction 
of two or more of the sail guardians, be 
sent to the house to which such parish or 
place shall belong, to be instructed in all 
necessary duties, and employed as afore- 
said. 

17. * That each of such children re- 
spectively, when of proper age to be 

laced out apprentice, or to service, shall 
be so placed out by the governors, but if, at 
any time, their parents shall apply to the 

overnors, to have their children returned 
Before so placed out, and it shall be made 
appear to such governors that the parents 
are able to maint:in them, the governors 
shall order them to be returned. 

Is. ‘ That the overseers of the poor 

shall, in the last week in every month, 
send to the treasurer of the house to which 
their parish or place belongs, according to 
the regulations aforesaid, a true account 
of all the expences incurred relative to the 
poet within such parish or place, for the 
vur weeks next preceding the week in 
which such account shall be sent, after the 
same respectively shall have been pro- 
duced to two or more of the said guar- 
dians, and allowed by them. 

19. “ That the treasurer and clerk shall 
make an account of all receipts and pay- 
ments within each month, to be laid be- 
fore the governors at their monthly meet- 
ings; and shall also make, and lay be- 
fore the governors at such meetings, ab- 
stracts of the expences incurred within 
the several parishes by such relief or pro- 
visions aforesaid, pointing out the particu- 
lar object of such expences, for the better 
observation and consideration of such go- 
vernors. 

20. ‘* That the governors, at their 
monthly meetings, shall inspect and exa- 
mine all such accounts, and if they find 
cause to suspect that there has been mis- 
management, or any improper behaviour 
therein, they may order the persons con- 
cerned in such transactions to appear be- 
fore them at their next monthly meeting, 
provided the place where such matter 
arises shall not be more than ten miles 
from such house, and then and there en- 
quire into the same upon oath, and make 
such order and regulation therein as to 
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time and place as he shall appoint, which 
shall be notitied to the persons so concern- 
ed, and such justice shall, in like manner, 
enquire into the same, and make such or- 
der and regulation therein as to him shall 
seem fit. 

21. ‘ That, for carrying the several 
purposes aforesaid into execution, assess- 
ments shall be made, by order of the jus- 
tices at their general quarter sessions of- 
the peace, upon every parish, township, 
and place, within each county, according 
to the proportion of money raised within 
such panies and places respectively, and 
applied on account of the poor, upon a 
medium of the seven preceding years ; the 
mode of ascertaining the sums so raised to 
be. particularly directed. 

22. “ That the accounts from each of 
such houses shall be made up quarterly, 
and laid before the justices of the peace 
for the county wherein such houses are 
situate, at their general quarter sessions of 
the peace, who shall inspect the same, and 
make orders for the sums to be raised 
within the succeeding quarter. 

23. ‘ That no parish, township, or 
place, shall be compelled to contribute 
more, in any one ycar, than such average 
sum. 

24. “ That, if it shall be made appear 
to the justices, at their court of general 
quarter sessions of the peace, that a re- 
duction may be made in the said several 
assessments, and that such average sum, 
for any parish, township, or place, exceeds 
four shillings in the pound, of the annual 
value of the lands, tenements, and beredi- 
taments, within such parish, township, or 
place, upon a fair valuation thereof, made 
by persons to be appointed by such jus- 
tices, at the expence of such parish, town- 
ship, or place; then, and in that case, 
such court of quarter sessions shall, in all 
their orders, for future assessments, Consie 
der the average sum, for such parish, 
township, or place, at one fifth part of the 
annual value of such lands, tenements, 
and hereditaments, so to be ascertained as 
aforesaid, instead of the average sum 80 
first settled. 

25. ** That each riding in the county of 
York, and division of the county of Lin- 
coln, and each district, city, town, or 
place, where more parishes than one are 


them shall appear just and reasonable; if | incorporated for relief of the poor, by spe- 
the place shall exceed that distance, the | cial acts of parliament, shall, with respect 
said governors may grant an ordcr for the | 


persons 60 concerned to attend some 
neighbouring justice of the peace, at such 


to all the purposes of these intended regu- 
lations, be considered as distinct counties. 
26. “ That these regulations shall not 
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take effect in any county, until ordered 
by two parts in three of the persons quali- 
fied as aforesaid to be governors, assem- 
bled at a meeting to be held tor that pur- 
pose, after two months’ notice thereof 

iven in the public newspapers circulated 
in that county, and signed by at least 15 
persons so qualified.” 


May 11. Mr. Gilbert reported from 
the said committee the following additional 
Resolutions: 

1. That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that the houses to be provided for 
the general reception of the pvor, ought 
to be limited by the Act, so as not to ex- 
ceed a certain number for each respective 
county, or the number for each county 
should be ascertained by the Act; and 
that the governors should have power to 
borrow money upon the credit of the 
poor’s rates, for providing and furnishing 
the necessary buildings, and also for buy- 
ing a convenient stock of materials and 
utensils for employing the poor. 

2. * That all cities and towns, which 
are counties of themselves, should be con- 
sidered as distinct counties; but the quali- 
fication of their governors should be less 
than those required in the counties at 
large. 

3. ‘© That every person, qualified to act 
@s a governor, ought to send his name and 
place of abode to the clerk of the district 
wherein he resides, at the first and every 
annual meeting of the governors for that 
district, or for every neglect to forfeit a 
sum of money; and that the clerk, at 
every such miceting, shall produce a Jist 
Containing the names and places of abode 
of the governors so transmitted to him, 
which he shall divide into twelve equal 
parts, as near as may be, and the fractional 
parts shall be distributed, by adding one 
to each month, as far as they will extend, 
beginning with the month of January, and 
proceeding to each succeeding month; 
that the name of every such governor shall 
be wrote on a small piece of paper, and 
put into a glass or box, from whence the 
clerk, or some governor present, shall 
draw so many names as under such regu- 
dation shall belong to the month of Ja- 
nuary, and in -like manner for each suc- 
ceeding month, and the names so drawn 
shall be entered by the clerk in a book to 
be provided for that purpose; but liberty 
should be given for one governor to ex- 
change his month with another, upon no- 
tifying the same to the clerk, and having 
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an entry made thereof in the said book, 
one weck at least before the monthly 
meeting; and that every governor, so 
drawn or exchanged, shall either attend 
such monthly meeting of the governors, 
or furfeit a sum of money; but in case 
any governor, from sickness, or any other 
unavoidable cause to be allowed by the 
governors at such monthly meeting, shall 
be unable to attend, and shall procure an- 
other governor to attend in his place, he 
shall be excused such penalty. 

4. * That the Act passed in the 17th 
George the 2nd, intituled, * An Act to 
amend and make more effectual the laws 
relating to rogues, vagabonds, and other 
idle and disorderly persons, and to houses 
of correction,’ should be explained and 
amended, by a separate Act, in such man- 
ner as will be mest likely to enforce the 
execution thereof, and prevent the prac- 
tice of begging in the streets and bigh- 
ways, pernicious jn its consequences, and 
highly disgraceful to this country ; which 
practice will be without the least excuse 
when these regulations take place, by 
which the distresses of the poor will upon 
all occasions be speedily and comfortably 
relieved ; and the amendments should 
also be so adapted, as to prevent imposi- 
tions and abuses upon the public, in the 
apprehending and passing of vagrants. 

5. ** That proper houses of correction 
should be provided, at the houses for the 
general reception of the poor in every 
district, for the mure convenient inspec- 
tion of the governors, but so separated 
trom the other buildings, as to prevent 
any improper communication therewith; 
and that such rules, orders, and regula- 
tions should be established, within those 
houses of correction, as may make them 
effectual for the purposes for which they 
were intended by the several laws now in 
being.”” : 

The said Resolutions were agreed to by 
the House. 


Debate in the Commons an Mr. Hart- 
loys Propositions for Conciliation with 
America.) March 27. The order of the 
day being read, 


Mr. Hartley rose and said : 


I find myself under the necessity 
of making some apology to the House, for 
the trouble which | am going to give them 
this day; and to assure them, that it is 
with the greatest deference that I presume 
to obtrude any sentiments of mine, upon 
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the important subject of America. Though 
I have so lately had the honour of a seat 
in this House, yet I have for many years 
turned my thoughts and attention to mat- 
ters of public concern and national policv. 
This question of America is now of many 
years standing ; of the greatest public no- 
toriety, as to the facts upon which: it turns; 
and every opinion has been so fully deba- 
ted over and over, that any man who has 
given his mind to public business, may be 
supposed equally informed out of the 
House as in it. 

When | threw out the Propositions ca- 
sually before Christmas, which I shall offer 
more formally to you to-day, my view was 
in no sort hostile to the administration. I 
saw the difficulty that we were got into by 
our own precipitancy; that unhappy di- 
lemma, which offered nothing but ruin in 
pong forward, or disgrace in the retreat. 

was in hopes, from some phrases dropt 
by the noble lord at the head of the Trea- 
sury, in the beginning of the session, of 
others being more sanguine and more im- 
patient than himself; that he at least 
would have shewn some disposition to re- 
Jent: and I still believe, if he were at li- 
berty to follow his own inclination and 
judgment, that it would be so. I am the 
more warranted in thinking so, from the 
proposition which the noble lord himself 
offered to the House some time ago (See 
p- 3:19). There was in that proposition a 
shew of conciliation to captivate one side 
of the House, and sufficient to betray what 
were his own wishes; but on the other 
side there was the reality of every unre- 
lenting and vindictive measure annexed, to 
prove, that there still were others more 
Sanguine and more impatient than him- 
self; over whom, with all his abilities, with 
all his eloquence, with all the advantages 
of his situation, he could not maintain his 
ascendant. Whatever struggles the noble 
lord may have had with himself or his 
friends, they are all at an end; the die is 
cast for war with America. It was found, 
that any conciliatory proposition must have 
" been in some degree a concession, which 
none of his unrelenting friends would con- 
-8ent to. 

However, by the noble lord’s proposi- 
tion, there 1s One concession made to Ame- 
rica, under the authority of this House, 
which cannot be recalled; and which 
finally and conclusively condemns the con- 
duct of every administration for these ten 
years past, one excepted; I mean the re- 


peal of the Stamp Act. If it can be pro- 
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per now to offer to the colonies to pay 
upon requisition, what can this nation say 
for having kept out of the only right road 
tor ten years? How can we censure the 
colonies for any errors committed by them, 
which were the consequences of our own 
beginning at the wrong end? Thougha 
threat is now annexed to the noble lord’s 
requisition, yet if, at first, we had begun 
with a requisition instead of taxing, it 
would have been more just and prudent. 
There could be no justice or prudence in 
threatening a people who had always con- 
tributed most freely; who never would 
have called our supposed right in question, 
but for our misapplication of it. There- 
fore, Sir, when i have brought back the 
noble lord’s compulsory requisition, to 
my free requisition, it stands confessed 
upon the very nature of his proposition ite . 
self, that I have set it upon its own true 
original ground. _ 

There is another objection to the noble 
lord’s plan, which as I have mentioned it 
upon a former occasion, I shall only remind 
you of in a few words; I mean a breach 
of faith with the colonies. A secretary of 
state writes, in .1769, a circular letter to 
the colonies, to assure them, That you 
will never raise a revenue by taxing. A 
few years after, upon a negociation with 
the East India Company, the three-penny 
tea-tax becomes not only merely a quit- 
rent for the point of honour, but rises to 
an actual revenuc. Then you plead, that 
you did not break your word, as the reve- 
nue arising was not in your original inten- 
tions, but only casual, from a regulation 
of trade. But what can you say now? 
The noble lord boasts, that he has put the 

uestion upon the true ground, a demand 
for a substantial revenue; a demand, at- 
tended with threats of compulsion. What 
is this less than raising a revenue by a tax ? 

But in any case, let the noble lord think 
what he will of his proposition ; why has 
he not, in so many weeks, given it some 
practicable shape? Why has he not of- 
fered some act of parliament to give it 
effect? However, as he has omitted that, 
I shall take the proposition without its ob- . 
jectionable parts, and propose an address — 
to the King to give it force; in which mo- | 
tion, I hope to meet with the support of 
those gentlemen who gave it countenance 
originally, when itcame from the noble lord. 
I shall give the whole substance of the pro-- 
position: only leaving out in the Address 
to the King, any threats of the compul- 
sion which you meditate in reserve. 
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you think that you have the right of tax- 
ing, I pass it over in silence,—if you have 
the power, I do not—I cannot, take that 
away. Then make a free requisition; and 
be contended to keep to yourselves the 
satisfaction of thinking, that you have 
something in reserve, in case of non-com- 
pliance. Keep that sub stlenti» ; at least 
till you find that it becomes necessary. I 
am not an advocate either for the right or 
the expediency of taxing the Americans, 
but the contrary. However as far as we 
go the same road of requisitions, let us go 
together. 

As what I have to offer, will be found- 
ed upon requisitions to the colonies, I will 
endeavour to answer an objection before- 
hand, which I have heard in this House. It 
is to the plan of royal requisition. This ob- 
jection tothe interference of the royal name, 
comes from a side of the [Touse, from which 
one should Icast have expected it. How- 
ever, if this be an objection, mine are not 
royal requisitions. My motion originates 
from the House of Commons, to desire the 
King, as the executive magistrate, to put 
their plan into effect. If the power of 
making requisitions to the colonies, is not 
in the King; my motion is to give the 
authority and sanction of parliament to 
this measure. It is so far from being my 
proposition, to enable the crown to raise 
what supply it can from America, inde- 
pendent of parliament, that my motion is 
the very first which has ever had in con- 
‘templation, to lay a parliamentary controul 
upon that power; and to require that all 
answers from America shall be laid before 
this House tor the very purpose of con- 
trouling that power in the crown. I have 
s0 doubly guarded that point, that my mo- 
tion is not even for the crown to demand a 
supply from America; but for services to 
be performed in America ; for the defence, 
security and protection of the colonies 
themselves. 

I would wish to state to the House the 
merits of this question, of requisitions to 
the colonies ; and to see upon what prin- 
ciples it is founded; to revise and settle 
the accounts between Great Britain and 
her colonies ; and then, upon a foundation 
of distributive justice, to come to some 
settlement. We hear of nothing now, but 
the protection which we have given to 
them ; of the immense expence incurred 
on their account. We are told that they 
have done nothing for themselves; that 
they pay no taxes; in short, every thing 
is wuserted about America to serve the 
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present turn, without the least regard to 
truth. I would have these matters fairly 
sifted out. 

To begin with the latewar. The Ame- 
ricans turned the success of the war, at 
both ends of the line. (General Monkton 
took Beausejour in Nova Scotia with 
1,500 provincial troops and about 200 re- 
gulars. Sir William Johnson in the other 
part of America, changed the face of the 
war to success with a provincial army, 
which took baron Dieskau prisoner. But, 
Sir, the glories of the war, under the 
united British and American arms, are 
recent in every ones’ memory. Suffice it 
to decide this question, that the Americans 
bore, even in our judgment, more than 
their full proportion ; that this House did 
annually vote them an acknowledgment 
of their zeal and strenuous efforts, and a 
compensation for the excess of their zeal 
and expences, above their due proportion. 
They kept, one year with another, near 
25,000 men on foot, and lost in the war 
the flower of their youth. How strange 
must it appear to them to hear of nothing 
down to March 14, 1763, but encomiums 
upon their active zeal and strenuous ef- 
forts, and then, no longer after than the 
year 1764, in such a trice of time, to see 
the tide turn, and from that hour to this 
to hear it asserted that they were a burden 
upon the common cause; asserted even in 
that same parliament, which had voted 
them compensations for the liberality and 
excess of their services. 

Nor did they stint their services to North 
America, they followed the British arms 
out of their continent, to the Havannah 
and Martinique, atter the complete con- 
quest of America. And so they had done 
in the preceding war. They were not 
grudging of their exertions, they were at 
the siege of Carthagena; yet what was 
Carthayena to them, but as members of 
the common cause, of the glory of this 
country? In that war too, Sir, they took 
Louisbourg from the French,  single- 
handed, without any European assistance ; 
as mettled an enterprize as any in our 
history! an everlasting memorial of the 
zeal, courage and perseverance of the 
troops of New England. The men them- 
selves dragged the cannon over a morass 
which had always been thought impassable, 
where neither horses nor oxen could go, 
and they carried the shot upon their backs. 
And what was their reward for this for- 
ward and spirited enterprize; for the re- 
duction of this American Dunkirk 2? Their 
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reward, Sir, you know very well; it was 
given up for a barrier tothe Dutch. The 
only conquest in that war which you had 
to give up, which would have been an ef- 
fectual barrier to them against the French 
power in America, though conquered by 
themselves, was surrendered for a foreign 
barrier. As a substitute for this, you 
eettle Halifax for a place d’armes, leaving 
the limits of the province of Nova Scotia 
as a matter of contest with the French, 
which could not fail to prove, as it did, 
the cause of another war. Had you kept 
Louisbourg instead of settling Halifax, 
the Americans may say, at least, that 
there would not have been that pretext 
for imputing the late war to their account. 
It has been their forwardness in your 
cause, that made them the objects of the 
French resentment. In the war of 1744, 
at your requisition, they were the aggresors 
with the French in America. We know 
the orders given to Mons. D’Anville, to | 
destroy and lay all their sea-port towns in | 
ashes; and we know the cause of that re- 
sentment; it was to revenge their conquest 
of Louisbourg. 

Whenever Great Britain has declared | 
war, they have taken their part. hey 
were engaged in king William’s wars and 
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instead of that, they have been left to 
themselves for 100 or 1.50 years, upon the 
fortune and capital of private adventurers, 
to encounter every difficulty and danger. 
What towns have we built for them? What 
deserts have we cleared? What country 
have we conquered for them from the In- 
dians? Name the othcers; name the 
troops; the expeditions; their dates. 
Where are they to be found? Not in the 
journals of this kingdom. They are no 
where to be found. 

In all the wars which have been com- 
mon to us and them, they have taken their 
full share. But in all their own dangers, 
in all the difficulties belonging separately 
to their situation, in all the Indian wars 
which did not immediately concern us, we 
left them to themselves to struggle their 
way through. For the whim of a minister 
you can bestow half a million to build a 
town, and to plant a royal colony ot Nova 
Scotia; a greater sum than you have be- 
stowed upon every other colony together, 
since their foundation. 

And notwithstanding all these, which 
are the real facts, now that they have 
struggled though their difficulties, and 
begin to hold up their heads, and to shew 
that empire which promises to be the fore- 


queen Anne’s, even in their infancy. They | most in the world, we claim them and 
conquered Acadia in the last century for : theirs, as implicitly belonging to us, with- 
us, and we then gave it up. Again, in; out any consideration of their own rights. 
queen Anne’s war they conquered Nova; We charge them with ingratitude, without 
Scotia, which, from that time, has always | the least regard to truth, just as if this 
belonged to Great Britain. ‘They have ' kingdom had for a century and a half at- 
been engaged in more than one expedition ' tended to no other object: as if all our 
to Canada, ever foremost to partake of revenue, all our power, all our thought, 
honour and danger with tlie mother ; had been bestowed upon them, and all our 


country. : 

Well, Sir, what have we done for them ? — 
Have we conquered the country tor them 
from the Indians? Have we cleared it? 
Have we drained it? Have we made it 
habitable? What have we done for them ? 
I believe precisely nothing at all, but just 
keeping watch and ward over their trade, 
that they should receive nothing but from 
ourselves, and at our own price. [ will, 
not positively sav, that we have spent no- | 
thing ; though I do not recollect any such | 


national debt had been contracted in the 
Indian wars of America, totally forgetting 


‘the subordination in commerce and manu- 
‘factures, in which we have bound them; 


and for which, at least, we owe them help 
towards their protection. 

Look at the preamble of the Act of 
Navigation, and every American Act, and 
see if the interests of this country is not 
the avowed object. If they make a hat or 
a piece of steel, an act of parliament calls 
it a nuisance: a tilting hammer, a steel 


article upon our Journals: but I mean, | furnace, must be abated in America as a 
not any material expeuce in setting them | nuisance. Is it so with their fellow sub- 
out as colonists. The royal military go- | jects on this side of the Atlantic? Are the 
vernment of Nova Scotia cost, indeed, not | hats and cloths of Gloucestershire nul- 
a little sum ; above 500,000/. for its plan- Isances? Are the ulting hammers of Pon- 
tation, and its first years, Had your other | tipool nuisances? Are the cutleries of 
colonies cost any thing similar, either in | Shetheld and Birmineham nuisances? Are 
their outset or support, there would have | the stockings of Nottingham nuisances ? 
been something to say on that side; but, Are the lincns of Scotland, Ireland, 
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or Broomsgrove nuisances? Are the 
woollen cloths of Yorkshire, the crapes of 
Norwich, or the cottons of Manchester, 
nuisances? Sir, I speak from facts. I call 
your books of statutes and journals to wit- 
ness. With the least recollection, every 
one must acknowledge the truth of these 
facts. 

But it is said, the peace establishment of 
North America has been, and is, very ex- 

ensive to this country. Sir, for what has 

een, let us take the peace establishment 
before 1739, and 1748. All that I can 
find in your journals is, four companies 
kept up at New York, and three compa- 
nies in Carolina. As to the four compa- 
nies at New York, this country should 
know best why they put themselves to that 
expence; or whether they were really at 
any expence at all; for these were com- 
panies of fictitious men. Unless the mo- 
ney was repaid into the treasury, it was 
applied to some other purpose ; for these 
companies were not a quarter full. In the 
year 1754, two of them were sent up to 
Albany, to attend commissioners to treat 
with the Six Nations, to impress them with 
ahigh idea of our military power ; todisplay 
all the pomp and circumstance of war be- 
fore them, in hopes to scare them; when, 
in truth, we made a very ridiculous figure. 
The whole complement of the two com- 
panies did not exceed thirty tattered, tot- 
tering invalids, fitter to scare the crows. 
This information I have had from eye-wit- 
nesses. 

It has not fallen in my way to hear any 
account of the three Carolina companies : 
these are trifles. The substantial ques- 
tion is, what material expence have you 
been at in the periods alluded to, for the 

ace establishment of North America? 

ansack your journals, search your public 
offices for army or ordnance expences. 
Make out your bill, and let us see what it 
is. No one yet knows it. Had there 
been any such, I believe the administra- 
tion would have produced it before now, 
with agyravation; as was the case a few 
years avo with the East India Company, 
who had their effects arrested for a long 
bill, when they little expected it, and that 
bill too not very scrupulously charged : 
but when money is in the case, whether 
from the east or from the west, ministers 
can make as long bills as other people. 

But is not the peace establishment of 
North America now very high, and very 
expensive? I would answer that by ano- 
ther question ; why should the peace esta- 
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blishment since the late war, and the total 
expulsion of the French interest, be higher 
than it was before the late war, and when 
the French possessed above half the Ame- 
rican continent? If it be so, there must be 
some singular reason. 

I cannot suppose that you mean, under 
the general term of North America, to 
saddle all the expences of Canada, Nova 
Scotia, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, Flo- 
rida, and the West Indies, upon the old 
colonies of North America. You cannot 
mean to keep the sovereignty, the pro- 
perty, the possession (these are the terms 
of the cession in the treaty of 1763) to 
yourselves, and Jay the expence of the 
military establishment, which you think 
proper to keep up, upon the old colonies. 

Sir, the colonics never thought of intere 
fering in the prerogative of making war or 
peace ; but if this nation can be so unjust 
as to meditate the settling the expence of 
your new conquests separately upon them, 
they ought.to have had a voice in settling 
the terms of peace. It is you, on this 
side of the water, who have first brought 
up the idea of separate interests, by plan- 
ning separate and distinct charges. It 
was their men, and their money, which 
had conquered North America and the 
West Indies, as well as yours, though you 
seized all the spoils; but they never 
thought of dictating to you what you 
should keep or what you should give up, 
little dreaming that you reserved the ex- 
pence of your military governments for 
them. Who gave up the Havannah? 
Who gave up Martinique? Who gave up 
Guadaloupe, with Mariegalante? Who 
gave up Santa Lucia? Who gave up the 
Newfoundland fishery? Who gave up all 
these, without their consent, without their 
participation, without their consultation, 
and after all without equivalents? Sir, if 
your colonics had but been permitted to 
have gathered up the crumbs which have 
fallen from your table, they would have 
gladly supported the whole establishment 
of North America. 

Your colonies have now shewn you the 
value of lands in North America; and 
therefore you have vested in the crown 
the sovereignty, property, and possession 
of infinite tracts of Jand, perhaps as exe 
tensive as all Europe, which the crown 
may dispose of at its own price, as the 
land rises in America, and grants become 
invaluable; and to enable the crown to 
support an arbitrary military, nay even & 
Romish government, till these lands rise 
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to their future immense: value, you are 
casting about to saddle the expence either 
ape the American or the British supplies. 
e Americans must, indeed, be in a state 
of insanity, if they do not see the ten- 
dency of all this; and we ourselves must 
be more insane. and blind even than the 
Americans; we, who have already seen 
the ae e of the East Indies put into 
re ds of the crown, and who now see 
e sovereignty, property, and possession 
of North America: Pith every ‘military 
and despotic power, vested solely in the 
King’s hands ; we, who are made to learn 
every hour, by precept and example, that 
charters, being but the breath of kings, 
are to be annihilated by the breath of 
pliable parliaments; we must be, Sir, I 
say, more Insane than them, if we do not 
wee the tendency of all this, and if we de 
not provide in time for our own security, 
as well as for that of America. I will not 
suppose, that we can be so improvident as 
not to attend to these important and per- 
haps not very distant events; nor, with 
respect to the present question, will I 
suppose that parliament meditates so great 
an injustice, as to require your old colo- 
nies to support the charge of all your new 
conquests, and all the rest of America. 
This country is very liberal in its boast- 
ing of its protection and parental kndness 
to America. Is it for that purpose that 
we have converted the province of Canada 
into an absolute and military gevernment, 
and have established the Romish bigotry 
dominant, as a terror upon all our ancient 
and Protestant colonies? What security, 
what protection do they derive? In what 
sort are they the better for the conquest 
of the French dominions, if we take that 
Opportunity to establish a government, 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical, in the 
utmost degree hostile to the government 
of our own provinces, and with the intent 
to set a thorn in their sides? Is this affec- 
tion and parental kindness? Surely you 
do not expect that they should be taxed 
and talliaged to pay for this rod of iron 
which you are preparing for them! 
Now, Sir, I come to a point, in which I 
think you may be said to have given some 
rotection. I mean the protection of your 
eet to the American commerce. And 
even here I am at a loss by what terms to 
call it; whether you are protecting your- 
selves or them. They are your cargoes, 
your manufactures, your commerce, your 
navigation. Every ship from America is 
bound to Great Britain. None enter an 
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American port, but British ships and men. 
While you are defending the American 
commerce, you are defending Leeds and 
Halifax, Sheffield and Birmingham, Man- 
chester and Hull, Bristol and Liverpool, 
London, Dublin and Glasgow. However, 
as our fleet does protect whatever com- 
merce belongs to them, let that be set to. 
the account. It is an argument to them, 
as well as tous. As it has been the sole 
policy of this kingdom, for ages, by the 
operation of every commercial act of par- 
liament, to make the American commerce 
totally subservient to our own convenience, 
the least that we owe to them in return is 
protection. 

Sir, I have now stated my sentiments 
upon the preliminary matters. I have 
endeavoured to state the services, in war, 
of the Americans, with ours, and their 
mutual proportions ; in which, by:-our own 
confession, the Americans have taken 
more than their share. I have stated 
the expence of your military establish- 
ment for them, such as it has been, or 
such as it need to be, always protesting 
against the imposition of the charge of the 
conquered provinces upon them; and I 
have stated the necessity and convenience 
of your fleet to their commeree. Let this 
line of dividing the question be pursued 
to what minuteness you will, in order that 
we may come to a fundamental judgment ; 
let debtor or creditor fall on which side it 
will, I have no bias to either side of the 
argument; but to have perfect and liberal: 
justice done, and reconcilement, if possible, 
effected upon sound and equitable princi- 

les. I will beg leave to read to the 

ouse a draught of a letter of requisition, 
which I have drawn up after the manner 
of former requisitions to the colonies, and 
which I have endeavoured to adapt to the 
present circumstances. 

Here he read the following draught of 
a Letter of Requisition to the colonies : 

‘¢ His Majesty having nothing so much 
at heart, as te see every part of his domi- 
nions put into a state of pare both by 
sea and Jand, against any attack, or even 
apprehension of attack, from foreign 

owers, has therefore particularly taken 
into his consideration the necessity of 
keeping up a respectable marine establish- 
ment, as well for the actual protection of 
the commercial interests of Great Britain 
and America, as to maintain undiminish- 
ed the power and pre-eminence of the 
royal flag of Great Britain, and to pre- 
serve that navy, which has in the time of 
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_war carried us triumphant over all your 
enemies, from falling into neglect or inac- 
tion in the time of peace. The naval 
power of Great Britain is mote especially 
necessary, for the protection of his Ma- 
jesty’s American subjects, from the spe- 
cial nature of their case ; who have indeed 
each of them, by their respective militias, 
a provincial security by land, but from the 
~ want of a similar establishment at sea, are 

articularly unguarded on that element. 

he colonists are dependent upon the se- 
curity of the sea, not only for their own 
trade, but likewise for that supply of Bri- 
tish manufactures, which, if they were 
under the necessity of providing for them- 
selves, would draw them off from those 
objects of their colonization, which are 
more beneficial to them, the possessing, 
and bringing into culture, the extensive 
and fertile lands of America. It is there- 
fore the peaceable pursuit and enjoyment 
of all and every one of these advantages, 
for which they are beholden to his Ma- 
jesty’s royal navy for protection. 

‘‘ His Majesty has likewise taken into 
his consideration the state of the Ameri- 
can colonies, with respect to their military 
defence by land. The glory of all the 
American conquests in the late war, was 
accomplished by the active zeal, and stre- 
nuous efforts of the British and American 
united arms; in the prosecution of which 
his Majesty has repeatedly had experi- 
ence, that his faithful and loyal subjects of 
America have contributed more than their 
proportion. His Majesty is therefore well 
pleased, that his American subjects should 
reap, upon the fortunate termination of 
that war, the advantages of security most 
peculiarly beneficial to their situation. 
He considers this security as no more 
than a just and adequate recompence for 
the liberality, zeal, and courage of their 
exertions, in the conquest of all those hos- 
tile provinces, and in the extirpation of all 
those foreign European interests, which 
have for many years been hovering, with 
an evil aspect, over the British American 
colonies, and circumscribing their early 
growth. 

‘‘ His Majesty considers, that the esta- 
blishment and confirmation of his newly- 
ae dominions, for the peace, safety, 
and tranquillity of his ancient and loyal 
colonies, requires the same union of mind 
and measures between all his subjects on 
each side of the Atlantic ocean, by which 
they were acquired ; and that suitable and 
proportionate provisions should be made, 
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by the respective parts of his Majesty’s 
dominions, according to the interest or 
advantages to each respectively resulting ; 
the sovereignty, property, and possession 
of the said conquered dominions, being 
ceded to Great Britain on the one side; 
and a permanent and peaceable security, 
from all foreign enemies, or foreign forces, 
being the beneficial advantage acquired, 
and from the time of their conquest en- 
Joyed, by the American colonies on the 
other. His Majesty, therefore, on this 
subject considers, that in reason, by much 
the greater part of the expences of the es- 
tablishment of the conquered provinces 
should fall where the sovereignty, proper- 
ty, and possession are vested. — 

‘‘ With respect to the military defence 
of his Majesty’s ancient colonies, the same 
plan may be adopted, which has obtained 
in former times of peace, as no greater 
standing force need be added to the mi- 
litias of each province, than was found ne- 
cessary, before the expulsion of all foreign 
interests from North America. Upon 
consideration of each of these branches 
requiring some military establishment, his 
Majesty thinks it necessary, with the con- 
sent of parliament, to keep up some stand- 
ing forces in America, as well for the se- 
curity of his newly acquired dominions, as 
to be in readiness, in case any of his an- 
cient colonies sliould be attacked, to act 
in conjunction with the militia of any such 
colony, for the required defence. His 
Majesty therefore, upon consideration of 
the premises, both with respect to the ne- 
cessary naval and military establishments, 
thinks it not unreasonable, to order requi- 
sitions to be made to the several assemblies 
of his loyal colonies in North America, 
for a suitable and voluntary provision, for 
the purposes of defending, protecting, and 
securing the said colonies. 

‘‘ And to make the execution of this 
matter as convenient, and as satisfactory 
as possible, to his subjects in America, 
his Majesty recommends the mode to 
the option of the colonies; as it will 
be equally satisfactory to him, if the 
colonies themselves will undertake the 
performance of the services, under his 
Majesty’s orders, by equipping, arming, 
and: muintaining, as suitable numbers 
of vessels, with the proper complement 
of men to be under the command of 
such naval officers, as his Majesty shall 
from time to time appoint: and in like 
manner to levy, clothe, pay and provide 
for, such proportion of forces upon the 
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military establishment of America as shall 
be equitable upon the circumstances of 
the case, and upon consideration of the 
respective abilities of each province ; such 
forces to act either separately or in con- 
junction with any other of his Majesty’s 
forces, and to be under the supreme com- 
mand of all such officers as bis Majesty 
shall think proper to appoint. His Ma- 
jesty will order an account to be laid be- 
fore the several assemblies, of the naval 
and military establishments, which his Ma- 
jesty hereby requires them to furnish. 

‘* His Majesty is not unmindful of the 
many restraints and prohibitions which the 
colonies are under, in respect to their 
commerce and manufactures; and that 
many of the regulations established by the 
authority of the British parliament, ope- 
rate to the same effect (though indirectly ) 
astaxes. This is the accepted condition 
of their emigration, to continue subordi- 
nate to the British commerce, and instru- 
mental to the support and extension of 
British manufactures, while they are left 
at liberty themselves, to spread into the 
continent of North America. But as 
many of these regulations and restraints 
were formed in old times, when the prin- 
ciples of commerce were perhaps ill un- 
derstood, and as it may be found that 
oes of them are nugatory, or vexatious 
to the American colonies, without being 
beneficial to Great Britain; his Majesty 
hopes, that an amicable compliance with 
the above-mentioned reasonable requisi- 
tions, and an ostensible contribution on 
the part of the colonies, to the general 
parliamentary supply, will pave the way 
for many relaxations in the articles of 
commerce. And his Majesty gives the 
strongest assurances to his colonists, that 
he will, at all times, recommend to his 
parliament, to revise, repeal, explain, 
amend and relax, all such restraints and 
poe as shall appear to be friyo- 
ous, unjust, impolitic and oppressive to 
the colonies. 

“ It is with great grief that his Majesty, 
who is the common father of his eople, 
and views with an equal eye of affection, 
his subjects in every part of his dominions, 
has of ‘late years observed the very un- 
happy divisions, which have subsisted be- 
tween his British parliament and the as- 
semblies of his American subjects; and 
that needless and imprudent discussions 
of speculative points, from mutual misap- 
prehensions, have been converted into 
anger and animosities, which threaten the 
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most fatal consequences. His Majesty is 
too well acquainted with the natural jus- 
tice and moderation of his British parlia- 
ment, to believe that they could ever en. 
tertain the thought of any known or in- 
tended injustice or grievance to their 
fellow subjects in America; and from the 
many recent and repeated proofs of obe- — 
dience, loyalty and affection, from the co- 
lonists, ana of their liberality and disin- 
terested zeal for the honour of his Majes- 
ty’s arms, which they have’ freely and 
cheerfully followed into distant climates, - 
after the complete conquest of America ; 
he is equally assured that his American 
subjects are incpable of being influenced 
by narrow or selfish motives. His Ma- 
jesty has the fullest confidence in the re- 
peated declarations of his American colo- 
nies, who have separately and collectively 
declared ** That they do sincerely recog- 
nize their allegiance to his crown, and all 
due subordination to the parliament of 
Great Britain ; that they shall always re- 
tain the most grateful sense of the assist- 
ance and protection which they have re- 
ceived ; that their lives and fortunes are 
entirely devoted to his Majesty’s service, 
to which, on his royal requisitions, they 
have ever been ready to contribute to the 
utmost of their ability.”” Therefore his 
Majesty has the fullest dependence, 
‘‘ That whenever the exigencies of the 
state may require it, they will, as they have 
heretofore done, cheerfully contribute 
their full proportion of men and money.” 
His Majesty entertains the most confident 
hope, from the upright intentions of both 
parties, that, upon a cool re-consideration 
of the original matters in dispute, which 
his Majesty has endeavoured to state upon 
the grounds of reason, with fairness and 
impartiality, all unhappy animosities and 
civil distractions will be composed upon 


the solid foundations of equity and justice; 


and that all things will be restored to that 
happy state of harmony and mutual affec- 
tion which subsisted at the termination of 
the late glorious war ; and that every hostile 
and vindictive act, or declaration, which 
has passed from the commencement of 
these unfortunate troubles, will be buried 
in everlasting oblivion. ° 
‘s It would be a grievous affliction to his 
Majesty, to see the courage of his faithful 
subjects averted to civil dissentions, and 
the lustre of the national arms stained 
with civil blood ; to see the general peace 
and tranquillity broken, and invitations 
thereby thrown out to his enemies, to dis- 
l , 
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turb the glories of his reign; to see the 
unhappy divisions of this kingdom against 
itself, giving courage to their secret re- 
sentments, and tempting them, in an evil 
hour, to re-assume those hostile purposes 
against his Majesty’s dominions, which 
the united and compacted powers of the 
whole House of Bourbon were unable, in 
the late glorious war, to accomplish, 
against the then united and compacted 
arms of Great Britain and America. His 
Majesty’s most earnest and most anxious 
wishes are, to see unanimity restored 
amongst all his subjects, that they may 
long enjoy in peace the fruits of those 
common victories which have heretofore 
cemented them in one general cause ; that 
living in harmony and brotherly kindness 
one towards another, and in one common 
obedience to the supreme legislature, they 
may join all hands with one heart, to sup- 
port the dignity of his crown, the just au- 
thority of parliament, the true and com- 
bined interests of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica; and thus transmit to posterity, with 
everlasting honour, the united empire of 
these kingdoms.” 
. This is the plan, and the terms, or to 
the effect, that, according to the best of 
my judgment, a requisition on the present 
‘subject should be daw I have endea- 
voured to state the case in such a manner 
as may Open a way to reconcilement on 
both sides. Make your requisitions free, 
and let them be founded in reason and 
a and there are no subjects in any 
ingdom that will be deaf to reason, jus- 
tice, common interest, and mutual obliga- 
tions: and I am sure, from the repeated 
liberality and zeal of our colonies, we, of 
all the kingdoms in the world, have the 
Jeast reason to distrust those of our own 
consanguinity. 

I cannot think it a possible thing in our 
constitution, that any one seriously, upon 
a moment’s reflection, can admit the 
thought of denying to the Americans their 
judgment upon the necessity or applica- 
tion of money required. That is the 
right of all free subjects, without which 
they have nothing that they can call 
their own. Let your requisitions be 
free, for reasonable and substantial ser- 
vices, and faithfully performed, and there 
is no example of a refusal in such a 
case, in any state. That consents are 
withheld, and ought so to be, in case of 
grievances unredressed, our own history 
abounds with examples. Our rights and 
liberties would have long ago been tramp- 
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led under foot, but for that reserved power 
in the Commons. But a refusal, m a rea- 
sonable case, is a8 yet without example. 
Absurdity and caprice are not the princi- 
ples which govern men in the great con- 
cerns of state: but reason over-rules all 
little caprices. In Holland, the consent 
not only of the states general, but of the 
rovincial states, and in many instances, I 
lieve, of every town in each province, is 
necessary for great acts of state; and yet 
that negative never stands in the way 
against reason. Where measures have 
common sense, and common reason, for 
their foundation, they will never be ob- 
structed; where they have not, they ought 
to be defeated. 

But it is said, that we can hear of no 
terms with the Americans, who have been 
in a state of resistance to our authority. | 
Sir, I wish to cast no retrospect, but only 
to look forward to reconciliation, and to 
prevent the shedding of blood. The re- 
solution of the noble lord has confessed, 
and the House has adopted the truth of 
it, that requisition is the proper way. 
Your colonies have been calling out to 
you incessantly, for ten years, to make 
your demands by constitutional requisi- 
tions. This House, after a ten years mis- 
understanding, has confirmed that to be, 
in their opinion too, the right way. Then 
why not close now at least upon that 
ground, without retrospect. The colonies 
have been driven to resistance against 
their wills, lest they should have nothing 
that they could surely call their own. 
The right to take any nation’s money in- 
definitely, without their consent, without 
measure, without account, without any 
enquiry into the application, is not to be 
conceded or compromised by any nation 
upon the earth. Resistance or ruin must 
infallibly be the consequence ; and those 
who are compelled to resistance, by your 
having persevered in the principle of tak- 
ing by force, till the noble lord’s propos. 
tion, which has at least condemned it, 
have been forced to deny that araanau f 
which they always had, and always would 
have wished to acknowledge and support. 
It was that unconquerable and irresistible 
impulse of nature, self-defence, which 
cut off all retreat: then let us cast no re- 
trospect. Ifthe grounds of this unhappy 
dispute can be settled, all may be peace 
yet. Ifthe Americans could be assured 
that you would not again make resistance 
absolutely necessary to their security and 
very being as a people, they are ready — 
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enough to acknowledge their subordinu- 
tion, and all the rights of Great Britain. 
Let them know, that peace and security 
to their rights and pro erties shall be the 
certain condition of acknowledging the su- 
preme legislation of this country, and the 
matter is ended. 

Sir, after I shall have received the de- 
termination of the House uponthe motion 
for requisitions, I shall take the liberty to 
offer three other motions, for a suspension 
of the three vindictive American Bills of 
the last session. The connection of these 
motions with the preceding, is too obvious 
to require any explanation or debate. I 
would only take leave to say, that I should 
not have moved for a mere suspension of 
these Bills, if a motion for their repeal 
had not already been rejected by this 
House. Having given an unavailing vote 
for their repeal, I now come to entreat for 
the next degree, at least for suspension. 
You have excommunicated Boston, and 
she eben the whole province of New 

ngland unheard: then recollect your 
justice, and whether you send even the 
noble lord’s compulsory requisition to 
Anierica, or this motion of mine for a free 
ee ; suspend your vindictive hand, 
and, whilst you treat for peace, arrest the 
sword. 

Sir, I have now offered what I have to 
say upon this important subject. 1 have 
given it my most serious, I may say my 
only attention, ever since I have been in 
& situation to give a responsible vote upon 
it; and I heartily wish that some nieans or 
other may be found in time to stop the ef- 
fusion of civil blood. And here, Sir, I of- 

my poor sentiments to the House and 
to the noble lord, as in the place of minis- 
ter. It is a great responsibility that will 
lie at his door, who is to have the recom- 
mendation, I might say the decision, of 
the measures to be adopted. We on this 
side the House, who have opposed the 
whole system of American measures, have 
not done it merely for the sake of opposi- 
tion. We have not sheltered ourselves under 
** No,no,”’——But we have declared our prin- 
ciples, we have offered our plans; and 
ia now remain with Great Britain 
and America at large, to discuss and 
weigh their merits, to accept or to reject 
them. The noble lord has a great ascen- 
dant in this House. Perhaps his plan, if 
he has any thing to be called a plan, may 
find advocates and voices here. But our 

country at large, Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, must finally decide. My honourable 
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friend near me (Mr. Burke) has, with un- 
rivalled ability, opened to you his princie 

les and plan. The earl of Chatham has, 
in the other House, offered his provisional 
Bill for conciliation, to the ministry there: 
and for myself, Sir, it is with the greatest 
deference and humility that I presume to 
offer any thing of mine, in conjunction 
with such great names and abilities. I 
can only plead the sincerity of my inten- 
tions as an apology for my presumption. 
All our plans tend to one centre, and to 
one point of reconciliation, to save the ef- 
fusion of blood between those who ought 
to be reciprocally good and useful friends. 
If the noble lord has any secret feelings of 
relenting, as many of his friends, and many 
more who would be his friends, most sin- 
cerely wish, let him stand out, and do jus- 
tice to his feclings. His country calls 
upon him, not to give way to sanguinary 
and impatient councils, contrary to his 
own better judgment. This is the deci- 
sive hour ; the te of Great Britain and 
America are depending. 

The eyes of all this country, and Ame- 
rica too, are turned towards the noble lord, 
as the ostensible and responsible minister, 
to receive his final determination, as to the 
measures which are to decide the safety 
or ruin of thisempire. The ways of peace 
are still before him. If war is to be the 
measure with America, let him consider, 
that it is not a majority of this House that 
can conquer America. The support of 
reason and justice to his measures will 
stand him better in stead than the noisy 
tumult of a majority; in which majority | 
there may be lurking treacherous coun- 
sellors, and pretended friends, secret 
urging him to his ruin, even against his 
own judgment. The important responsi- 
bility is out of measure. When the de- 
bates and measures of this year are trans- 
mitted to America, they may, perhaps, 
tell the noble lord—Had you pursued a 
plan of equity and justice, all had been 

eace. At home, one plan of conciliation 
hes already been proposed, for which the 
city of London, foreseeing the certain 
ruin of other measures, has given thanks 
to its great and noble author, as an earnest 
for the rest of the kingdom. If Great 
Britain and America should come to one 
mind of peace, they may unite to crush 
those men who keep them asunder. © 

He moved, “ That an humble Address 
be presented to his Majesty, that he will 
be graciously pleased to give orders, that 
Letters of Requisition be written to the 
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several provinces of his Majesty’s colo- 
nies and plantations in America to make 
provisions for the purposes of defending, 
protecting and securing the said colonies 
and plantations ; and that his Majesty will 
be pleased to order all such addresses as 
he shall receive, in answer to the aforesaid 
letters of requisition, to be laid before this 
House.” 

Sir Cecil Wray seconded the motion; 
he declared, he did it as it recurred to a 
system which had been in use before the 
present troubles had begun, namely, be- 
fore the unfortunate passing of the Stamp 
. Act, and wished all the rest of our dis- 
putes could also be put on the same foun- 
dation. He observed, in respect to the 
right of taxation, that the parliament of 
Britain had no right to tax those it did 
not represent; that representation had 
stiginally been for the sole purpose of 
taxation, and that it was only by chance, 
and an usurpation by the people from the 
crown, that the representatives had ac- 
quired the rights of legislation. This ap- 
peared from our ancient parliaments; in 
which, after the parliament had granted 
taxes, they applied by petition to the 
crown, to remedy certain grievances, 
which the crown sometimes did, by mak- 
ing an ordinance for that purpose; and 
. that, even in the most despotic German 
governments, the prince could not at this 
day impose internal taxes, without the ap- 
probation of the states, or representatives 
of the people. That even if parliament 
had the right to tax America, he should 
be against using that power; as in that 
case justice would demand, that we should 
give to Americaan equal power of paying 
taxes; that that could only be done by 
opening the trade of the whole world to 
America.in common with Britain; a mea- 
‘sure which no one could wish to see 
adopted, as it would then be at the expence 
of the latter, and a very considerable de- 
falcation ensue in its power of then pay- 
ing. the taxes it now does.. That Britain, 
in his opinion, was at present low taxed in 
comparison with either of the neighbour- 
ing nations, or of what it was at the pe- 
riod before the commencement of the na- 
tional debts. That the quantum of taxes 
are not to be estimated by the sum of 
ag raised, but by the proportion such 
sum bears to the ability of the persons 
taxed: for instance, if a farmer, who, at 
the last mentioned era, paid 100/. a year 
rent, and now is enabled to raise 300/. 
more than the sum he could then, by the 
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increased price of his goods, he cannot be 
said to have his rent raised, but rather 
lowered, if his landlord makes him pay 
200/. rent instead of one. He next ob- 
served how impolitic it was to undervalue 
the courage of those we were to engage 
with; mentioned the high spirit shewn by 
the people of Genoa, in driving out the 
veteran Germans, when raised by enthu- 
siastic valour. He observed too, that per- 
haps the character given of the Americans 
was as true of our own common people; 
that in all conflicts between them and the 
military, a very few musquets from a few 
red coats, had always dispelled the most 
Mutinous; at the same time mentioned, 
that the cause of this was the total disuse 
of arms; for those very people, when once 
disciplined, became the best of soldiers.— 
In his opinion the sole power this countr 
ought to have.over the colonies, which 
was of necessity, not of right, vested in 
the British parliament for the good of the 
whole, should only be exerted in saying 
what the colonists should not do, not what 
they should do; that in particular, it was 
requisite for parliament to have a watchful 
eye on the Navigation Act, and on all 
others which regulated the external com- 
merce of all parts of our dominions, as on 
those, and on our trade, depended the sole 
power of paying our taxes. 

Lord North opposed the motion. He 
entered into the reasons for which the 
present measures had been adopted; and 
said that it could not, in the present state 
of affairs, betwixt us and the colonies, be 
consistent with our dignity in the Jeast to 
recede. The propositions made to parlia- 
ment against the measures adopted by the 
House, were very different from one an- 
other, and therefore inconsistent—lord 
Chatham’s, Mr. Burke’s, and the present ; 
and that parliament having adopted his 
own, which were more consistent with the 
dignity and superiority claimed by Britain 
over her colonies, it would now be very 
unparliamentary to adopt new measures, 
which would in effect overturn it. He 
objected to royal requisitions, as projected, 
as he could not see the difference betwixt 
such a requisition and the demand by 
Charles 1 of Ship-money; as it was the 
same thing whether we asked for ships, or 
money to build ships. He observed, that 
if we adopted this proposal, it would not 
bring us back to the state we were in be- 
fore the Stamp Act passed ; nor could the 
idea of the gentleman, who seconded the 
motion, of parliament’s having a right te 
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place without the consent of the colonies ; 


as in the instance of burning the tea, as-. 


saulting the magistracy, destroying the 
King’s stores, and other acts of violence, 
the colonies had been lately guilty of, 
which they would say they had a right 
to do, notwithstanding our prohibition of 
them. 

Sir Cecil Wray said, he did not mean 
that this measure would bring us back to 
the state we were in with the colonies be- 
fore the Stamp Act; but approved of the 
measure, as being similar to those in prac- 
tice before the passing the Stamp Act; 
and that as to the prohibitory acts, he 
did not mean such as the noble lord had 
mentioned, which were only acts of self- 
defence against the execution of unjust ty- 
rannical laws, but regulations of external 
trade and things of that nature, which, for 
the good of the whole, it was the duty of 
parliament to regulate. 

Mr. T. Townshend observed, that though 
the present measures were adopted by a 
large majority in parliament, yet, if they 
did not succeed, the noble lord would find 
himself responsible ; that it had been fre- 
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sire of obtaining something in favour of 
ourselves and the colonies. He expressed 
his surprize that the noble lord should 
liken requisitions of this nature to ship 
money: the dispute in the latter case was 
not the demand, but the manner of en- 
pre that demand under the sanction of 
aw. 

Mr. Vyner was surprized at two asser- 
tions of the seconder of the motion; the 
first, that Britain was not high taxed: 
he did not know what could be called so, 
if the present state was not. Did we not 
pay 3s. in the pound? Was not ever 
article of life taxed? As to the second, 
namely, the cowardice of the people of 
England, that too he utterly denied: they 
were, indeed, inferior to regular troops, 
but that these troops were Englishmen, 
and as brave as any in the world. 

Mr. Tuffnel attempted to shew, that the 
war, though begun in America, was the 
plan of the French minister, but that he 
did not mean it should have taken place 
so soon asit did. | 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 

Mr. Hartley also made the three fol- 


quently said, that the disturbances in Ame- | lowing motions, 1. ‘‘ That leave be given 
rica arose from the advice and speeches | to bring in a Bill to suspend, for the term 
made in England ; that this he would call | of three years, the force and execution of 
calumny, unless some gentleman would ; an Act, passed in the last session of par- 
get up and avow this doctrine, and pro- | liament, entitled, ‘ An Act to discontinue, 


duce convincing proofs that this was so. 
Lord W. Campbell answered, that he 


in such manner and for such time as are 
therein mentioned, the landing and dis- 


had said so in debate, and he had a right | charging, lading- or shipping of goods, 


do so ; he had letters in his pocket proving 
it, but the papers on the table were sufh- 
cient to convince every gentleman of it, 
without applying to private proofs. 

Mr. Lyttelton observed, that the quarrel 
which brought on the late war was not for 


wares or merchandize, at the town and 
within the harbour of Boston, in the pro- 
vince of Massachuset’s Bay, in New Eng- 
land.’ 2. That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill to suspend, for the term of two 
years, an Act passed in the last session of 


a quanuty of derelict land in America, but | parliament, entitled, ‘ An Act for the im- 
that the French had endeavoured, by their ! partial administration of justice, in the 
encreachments, to obtain another port on , cases of persons questioned for any acts 
the sea coast, Quebec being shut up by | done by them, in the execution of the 
the ice for many months in the year, and | law; or, for the suppression of riots or tu- 
Louisiana by no means a flourishing co- | mults in the province of Massachuset’s 
lony ; that this port and communication ' Bay, in New England.’ 3. That leave 
would have been by the river St. John; | be given to bring in a Bill to suspend, for 


that therefore the war must be considered 
as an American war. 

Sir G. Savile shewed, that the three dif- 
ferent propositions mentioned, had been 


the term of three years, an Act passed in 
the last session of parliament, entitled, 
‘ An Act for the better regulating the go- - 
vernment of the province of Massachuset’s 


made at different times; that when one Bay, in New England.’”’ All which were 
could not be obtained, a second (some- | negatived. 

thing different, according to the rule of | Small Notes’ Bill.| Sic George Savile 
parliament) and now a third, again dif- | moved the House to go into a committee, 
dering, were made ; that this did not shew | to consider of the evil arising from the 
a giflerence of measures, but only a de- Naan in payment of notes of small 
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value. Two witnesses were examined, and 
several of the notes were produced, some 
of them so low as a shilling or eighteen 
pence. This evil seemed to be confined 
to certain trading parts in Yorkshire; 
where it had been productive of the most 
iniquitous consequences. A Bill was ac- 
cordingly ordered to be brought in on 
the facts stated, to- correct the evil com- 
plained of. 


Proceedings on the Bill to incapacitate 
the Voters of Hindon.] March 29. A 
motion was made for the second reading 
of the Bill for incapacitating 188 voters of 
the borough of Hindon; and another mo- 
tion was made, That Thomas Spence, one 
of the persons therein included by name, 
should be called in; and after some de- 
bate, it was agreed to. He proceeded to 
give evidence directly controverting that 
of one of the witnesses before the com- 
niittee, on whose testimony a great num- 
ber of the persons meant to be disfran- 
chised were presumed to be guilty of 
bribery. He was ordered to withdraw; 
which produced another debate on two 
points. The friends of the Bill first con- 
tended, that as a particeps criminis, he was 
uot a competent witness, as he must be 
interested in the event; secondly, that as 
his testimony went to charge another per- 
son with wilful perjury, that person should 
be present in order to defend himself 
against the accusation; and to have his 
evidence before the committee read to 
him. After a long altercation, it was 
agreed that Spence’s name should be 
erased out of the Bill, in order to render 
his evidence admissible. -They were just 
proceeding to examine him, when the 
friends of the Bill, returning to their 
former ground, insisted that the witness 
should not give evidence to any point 
which might impeach the testimony of 
the before-mentioned absent witness; and 
a motion being accordingly framed, stating 
the part of the evidence Spence should be 
examined to, the question was put, and 
the House divided, Ayes 120, Noes 107. 
Spence was called again to the bar, but 
before he proceeded, he desired to know 
whether he had been charged in the re- 
port with being an agent, or as a person 
receiving a bribe? and no answer being 
given, he was desired to proceed. He 
replied, he had nothing more to say; but 
that he was ready to answer any question 
that might be put to him, on which he 
was ordered to withdraw, 
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The debate recommenced, and several 
props sitions were made relative to the 
mode of examining the witness ; but they 
were all overruled. ‘The arguments chiefl 
made use of by the opposers of the Bill 
were, that the testimony on which the Bill 
proceeded, respecting great numbers of 
those persons supposed to be convicted of 
bribery, was contradictory, and not de- 
serving of credit; that it was therefore 
cruel and unjust to involve the innocent 
and guilty in one common punishment; ‘ 
that the bribers were much more criminal 
than the bribed; that reversing this pro- 
position, the Bill went to punish the latter 
in the most exemplary manner, while its 
friends were contented to let the great 
offenders escape with the like general cen- 
sure of a resolution, which they did not 
regard; and, that on the whole, the in- 
tended punishment was totally inadequate 
to the purposes for which it was pretended 
to be inflicted, that of deterring the taking 
of bribes, and preventing of corruption ; 
for as no man who wished to come into 
parliament by such means had any thing 
to fear, so on the other hand, much the 
greater part of those who are induced to 
sell their voices, would, from their poverty — 
and distress, be always ready to hazard 
the loss of, nay, to give up their franchises, 
for present emolument. To this it was 
replied, that the present Bill, though it 
could not be expected to operate to the 
full extent they wished, would neverthe- 
less have a very powerful effect upon every 
person not in the circumstances now de- 
scribed, and probably upon many of them 
too; that it did not preclude the House 
from inflicting that punishment so much 
desired on the other side; that they had 
reason to believe the affected moderation 
towards one set of men, and severity to- 
wards the other, was only meant to defeat 
all censure or punishment whatever ; that 
if the gentlemen might be serious and sin- 
cere, they were willing to adopt any plan, 
and to co-operate in the execution of it, 
which would bring the matter clearly 
home to the great offenders ; that it was & 
thing unknown in the course of parlia- 
mentary, or any species of judicial pro- 
ceedings, to permit a person charged with 
a criminal offence, not only to exculpate 
himself, but recriminate on his accuser ; 
and, that allowing it should be right to 
admit Spence the witness to recriminate . 
on his accuser, it would be to the highest 
degree unparliamentary, irregular, and 
unjust, to suffer him to accuse another of 
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a criminal offence, who was absent, and 
not in a situation to defend himself, by 
which he mighf be liable to be convicted 
of one of the highest crimes defined by 
our law, that of wilful and corrupt per- 
jury. 

he Bill was read a second time, and 
committed. 


April 10. The order of the day being 
a for going into a committee on the 

ill, 

Mr. Harris professed his good disposi- 
tions towards the Bill, but doubted the 
propriety of going into a committee before 
the material parts, such as the preamble, 
&c. were first proved, in a course of par- 
liamentary enquiry and examination. He 
believed that bribery had been committed, 
and he supposed that the persons meant 
to be incapacitated, were guilty of the of- 
fences laid to their charge; but as the Bill 
was manifestly a Bill of pains and penal- 
ties, the House could neither determine 
on belief or supposition, but when it was 
proceeding to inflict a punishment, so se- 
vere in its nature, and extensive in its ope- 
rations, it required the most convincing 
and relative proofs, on the part of the pro- 
secution, as well as that the parties who 
were accused, and were to be involved in 
such punishment, should be fairly and dis- 
peor! heard in their own defence. 

e was therefore of opinion, that the sup- 
posed facts on which the present criminal 
ghey was founded, should be proved 

efore the House went into a committee, 
because that stage of the Bill always pre- 
sumed the facts on which it was founded 
had been previously proved. 

_Mr. Byng observed, that the proposition 
made by the hon. gentleman, was totally 
irregular, and against the known forms of 
the House; that the Bill had been read a 
second time and stood committed; and 
that therefore the order of commitment 
must be first complied with before any ob- 
jectionable matter which it contained could 
be regularly debated. 

Mr. Attorney General Thurlow insisted, 
that the gentleman who first spoke, was 
perfectly within order; that the Bill was 
clearly a Bill of pains and penalties, and as 
such, required evidence sufficient to war- 
rant the accusations which created the 
supposed delinquency ; that it was un- 
known in the history of parliament, in the 
usage of the courts of Westminster-hall, 
in any judicial criminal process whatever, 
and the imniutable laws of suubstantial 
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justice, to condemn persons on doubtful 
and uncertain evidence, much less upon 
no proof whatever; and that therefore he 
should be against the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair. 

Mr. Byng complained of the very dis- 
agreeable situation he and the rest of the 
gentlemen who served on the Select Com- 
mittee, and who drew up the Report, 
stood in. He stated the difficulties they 
had all along to encounter, and lamented 
the unhappy diversity of opinions that 
prevailed among the professed friends of 
the Bill; but he was now glad, that the 
mask had been partly drawn aside; and 
that the single question came to be, whe- 
ther the Bill, clear of every secondary | 
consideration, should or should not, be to- 
tally defeated in this stage. He then re- 
minded the friends of Mr. Grenville’s Bill, 
of their duty, and called for their support 
as it was demonstratively evident that the 
present attempt was ultimately directed at 
that modern palladium of the sacred right 
of election. He said, tired out, teazed, 
and thwarted as he and all the gentlemen 
of the same way of thinking were, he was 
glad that their opponents offered to meet 
them on fair and open ground; and no 
longer continued to harass them with 
difficulties and objections, as numerous as 
they were ill-founded; that. the House 
would on the occasion be composed of 
only two dcscriptions of men, such ag 
were professed foes to corruption, and 
were determined to endeavour all in their 
power to exterminate it with spirit and 
resolution ; and those whoas favourable to 
their power and importance, were resolved 
at all events to uphold it, and screen the 
delinquents. In answer to Mr. Attorney 
General’s objections, that the present 
proceedings were without precedent in 
the annals of parliament, he desired that 
the Journals of 40th March 1728 might 
be read. This being complied with, they 
appeared to furnish a precedent full in 
point, which: was the Report from the 
chairman (Mr. Oglethorpe) of the com-. 
mittee appcinted to inspect the state of . 
the Fleet prison, when, without any other 
evidence, but what the committee furnish- 
ed, the House ordered in a Bill, for de- 
priving the warden of his place, and for 
punishing him and several other persons 
therein mentioned. 

The Attorney General allowed, that the 
precedent was in point ; but said that mode 
of proceeding was contrary to every idea 
of legal proceeding whatever. 

2 Pj 
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Mr. Fox was warm against the Bill, and 

severe upon the committee. He said, it 
tai been objected to him, that he had on 
a former night gone out of the House, and 
spoke to a witness, who was going to be 
examined. He owned he did, and was 
proud of the imputation, thinking it his 
duty as counsel for the culprit to do so. 
' Mr. Byng replied, though judges were 
supposed to be counsel for the culprits 
brought before them for trial, he confessed 
he was ignorant till now, that it was part 
of their duty to ceme off the bench, in 
order to instruct pcrsons charged with cri- 
minal offences to make their defence ; and 
prompt them with the answers they were 
to give on examination. 

Sir Cecil Wray, though he approved of 
the second part of the Bill, namely, the 
introduction of the freeholders of the 
county as an amelioration of the constitu- 
tion of the borough, yet opposed the Bill, 
as founded on injustice; the greatest cul- 
prits being suffered to escape, and the in- 
dignation of the House directed only 
against those whose situation in life ren- 
dered them more liable to the temptation 
of a bribe. 

The Speaker then left the chair, and 
the House went into a committee on the 
Bill; previous to which Mr. Fox present- 
ed a Petition from the rev. Mr. Nairn, one 
of the persons proposed to be incapacitated. 
This produced another conversation, rela- 
tive to the hearing of counsel, &c. At 
length, the counsel being called to the bar, 
Mr. Thomas Dundas, chairman of the 
committee, asked them, who they were 
counsel for? The mode of proceeding 
took up a consideraable time: it was at 
length agreed, that the several names in 
the Bill should be called over; and that 
the counsel should point out those for 
whom they were retained. This being 
complied with, Messrs. Bearcroft, Phipps, 
and Macdonald, were severally heard, as 
to the propriety of admitting Francis 
Meed, one of the persons named in the 
Bill, to be a competent .witness. The 
counsel were then ordered to withdraw, 
and Mr. Byng moved, that Francis Meed 
be now called in. 

The Attorney General opposed this upon 
several grounds: first, he insisted, that 
Meed was not a competent witness, be- 
cause, as he was involved in the general 
charge, he should not be brought to give 
evidence to convict himself: secondly, his 


testimony was neither admissible nor cre-- 


ditable, for his evidence going to prove 
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bribery against his brother electors, it 
would narrow the right of voting in the 
borough, and consequently inhance his 
franchise, because that right would be con- 
fined to a fewer number: thirdly, it was 
contrary to every rule of judicial proceed- 
ing in the courts below, to admit the evi- 
dence of a particeps criminis, as well as 
those of substantial justice ; because take 
the alternative, a witness thus ‘circum- 
stanced must have an interest, either to 
excuse himself, or accuse others. And 
that, on the whole, as the present pro- 
ceeding was in the nature of an indict- 
ment, to be followed by pains and penal- 
ties, it was never yet heard in Westmin- 
ster-hall, or elsewhere, that any one person 
included in an indictment, was permitted 
to give evidence against his accomplices, 
as long as he might be supposed to have a 
positive and immediate interest in con- 
victing them. 

Sir Richard Sutton contended, that the 
learned gentleman’s reasoning did not ap- 
ply, even though he were allowed the full 
benefit of the most strict legal interpreta- 
tion ; because, the crime of bribery, in no 
case whatever, can be supposed to extend 
further than the person bribed ; his bribery 
being not connected with any man’s, nor 
any man’s with his. The whole 188 were 
bribed, it was true, but every man but 
himself, or any given number of them, 
might be convicted, and not affect him; 
and in like manner with all the rest. So 
it was in every criminal prosecution what- 
ever, where the proof against one man did 
not reach another, which could never 
happen in the present case. For instance, 
suppose one man indicted in Kent for a 
robbery, and another in Essex; will any 
man pretend to say, that either of these 
would not be a competent witness against 
the other? 

Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn 
agreed, that competency and credibility 
were things, though frequently attached to 
the same subject, totally distinct in their 
natures; it is your business, said he, there- 
fore, to call the witness in, and examine 
him; but it is the province of the House 
to judge, from the particular circumstances 
under which he comes before you, whe- 
ther he be a credible witness. As for his 
competency, I have not a single doubt on 
my mind that his testimony is admissible. 
He observed, that from the nature and 
magnitude of the offence, and the impos- 
sibility of obtaining substantial justice in 
the ordinary course of law, although the 
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precise forms of legal process, adopted by 
the courts in Westminster-hall, would not 
literally justify the examination of the wit- 
_ hess, yet it would be better to dispense 
with them on this occasion, than permit 
such notorious offenders to escape. If any 
rt of the House still retain a doubt, said 
e, the obstacle may be easily removed, 
by either striking Meed’s name out of the 
Bill, or if that is thought irregular, read 
the names over which precede his, post- 
pone them, and then erase his name, 
which will substantially correspond with 
the usual methods observed by the dis- 
pensers of criminal justice, when they ad- 
mit a particeps criminis, an evidence on 
the part of the crown. 

Sir George Hay replied to the general 
position insisted on, that the legal mode of 
_ proceeding, and immutable laws of sub- 

stantial justice forbid, that a particeps cri- 
minis should be permitted or obliged to 
give any testimony which might tend to 
excuse or convict himself, or affect others 
in this manner. I allow, said the learned 
Nala that the rule, as generally laid 
own, is a fundamental maxim for regu- 
lating the admission of evidence; but I 
know likewise, that it admits of many ex- 
ceptions, one of which frequently happens 
in the court in which I have the honour to 
preside, assisted by the common law 
judges, that is, when substantial justice is 
to be obtained, and no other evidence can 
be procured to affect it, we admit one of 
the parties accused, though under the 
predicament so much relied on in the pre- 
sent debate, that of being indicted for the 
same crime, not, as in the present case, 
for the same species of offence only. For 
this reason, as well as the utter impossi- 
bility of reaching the offenders, I would 
by no means adhere too scrupulously to 
inefficient forms, which were designed to 
obtain justice and protect the innocent, 
not screen offenders ; and as we are be- 
sides warranted by the most rigid and 
formal mode of judicial proceedings, I 
‘would therefore adopt the mode proposed 
by my learned friend early in the debate, 
by putting the question of postponing on 
each name separately, till we get to Meed’s, 
and then erase that out of the bill or in- 
dictment, or whatever else you please to 
call it, which will obviate at once all the 
objections so much relied on by the op- 
posers of this just and well founded pro- 
secution. 

Mr. Henry Dundas replied very warmly 

to the general reasoning employed by the 
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friends of the Bill. He contended it was 
as repugnant to every rule of legal pro- 
ceeding and mode of judicial process, civil 
or criminal, to permit a person to give 
testimony in any matter in which he was 
materially interested in the event, as it 
was palpably contradictory to common ~ 
sense, and to every idea of equity and 
justice. The learned gentleman who 
spoke last, said he, seems to think, that 
justice ought to be sacrificed to obtain 
justice ; but for my part, I am of opinion, 
that fifty offenders should be suffered to 
escape sooner than one Innocent person 
should be punished ; or which is the same 
thing, before any one of the supposed 
culprits should be condemned before they 
are legally convicted. But suppose for a 
moment, that the evidence applied to this 
or that particular man or description of 
men; is there a man at all conversant in 
criminal Jaw, who will venture to. assert, 
that because one has bribed, another has 
acted as agent, a third has received a 
bribe, that those different charges should 
be consolidated and made to apply speci- 
fically and generally against every indi- 
vidual comprized in the Bill? If the accu- 
sation before us means any thing, or bears 
any analogy whatever to proceedings in 
the courts below, the charge must be a 
charge similar to a conspiracy. Sure, then, 
however zealous the promoters of this Bill 
may be to carry a favourite point, they’ 
will hardly venture to maintain so absurd a 
position: it will not be contended, that 
any concert or previous Communication 
has been proved. Docs not the very ar- 
gument on the other side, which says, that 
no particular proof reaches further than 
the individual to whom it applies, evince 
the direct contrary? If, then, no charge of 
conspiracy can be supported, how is it pose 
sible you can convict 188 persons in the 
lump, upon a general accusation, which on 
the very face of it applies to all of them, 
or applies to none ? 

Lord North said, he was inclined to 
support the first part of the Bill, respect- 
ing incapacitation; but he by no means 
approved of the mode of carrying it into 
execution, or the testimony on which the 
Bill proceeded ; nor did he approve of the 
clause for converting the right of voting 
into a freehold, which, when it properly 
came before him, he was determined to 
oppose. His lordship then proceeded to 
examine the nature of the evidence meant 
to be given in support of the Bill, and 
after condemning it very fully, observed, 
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that the mode proposed by the two learned 
gentlemen was totally impracticable in any 
stage, but much more so in a committee ; 
for beginning with the names alphabeti- 
cally, the House would be obliged to dis- 

ose of all those, till they came to the 
fect M; and of all the names in that 
letter, till they came to the name of Meed, 
none of which the House could in a com- 
mittee postpone, but would be obliged 
either to retain or reject, without any 
proof whatever. For those reasons, he 
recommended to the gentlemen who were 
friends to the Bill, to withdraw it for this 
session ; or if that were not agreeable to 
them, to drop the present Bill and frame 
another, leaving out the name of Meed, 
or any other person, whose testimony 
might be necessary to convict the rest; 
nor did he see any kind of material diffi- 
culty or delay it would occasion, for he 
knew nothing to prevent a similar Bill, 
clear of the objections stated against the 
present, being drawn up, and presented 
within twenty four hours. 

Col. Barré, though a friend to the Bill, 
acceded to this proposal, because he dis- 
approved of the mode of proceeding. 

ord John Cavendish, though a friend 
to the Bill, acceded to the proposal, be- 
cause he disapproved of omitting the can- 
didates. 

Sir George Yonge accepted the pro- 
posal; but observed at the same time, that 
the force of opposition, abetted openly by 
administration, was not directed so much 
against the Bill in question, as against Mr. 
Grenville’s Act, to which this was a sup- 
plement. 

Lord North disclaimed all such sinister 
intentions. He said, he had opposed Mr. 
Grenville’s Bill openly, and never under- 
hand; that that Bill had its own jurisdic- 
tion, that of deciding who should have 
seats in that House, which he should never 
undermine or attempt to take away, while 
it continued part of the law of the land: 
that the present was a matter clearly and 
distinctly appertaining to the House, on 
which the House itself were the only 
judges ; and, that he was sure the person 
who was the author of the Bill, never 
meant that the House was to be directed 
in criminal prosecutions, and on bills of 
pains and penalties, by the reports of its 
committees. He moved, that the chair- 
man do now Icave the chair. 

The House being resumed, it was or- 
dered, * That leave be given to bring in 
a Lill to incapacitate certain persons, 
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therein mentioned, from voting at elec- 
tions of members to serve in parliament ; 
and for preventing bribery and corruption 
in the election of members to serve in par- 
liament for the borough of Hindon, in the 
county of Wilts.” ‘Che Bill was brought 
in aad read a first and second time. 


April 27. The House went into a 
Committee on the Bill. Counsel for the 
several persons whose names were in- 
cluded in the said Bill, were called in, and 
asked for what persons they were re- 
tained; and it appearing that one of the 
petitions, subscribed by 131 persons, had 
not been referred, and a doubt arising, in 
what manner that informality could be 
remedied, sir G. Savile expatiated on the 
great hardship there would be in con- 
demning so many persons unheard, on a 
mere omission, proceeding from ignorance 
on the part of the petitioners. 
therefore agreed, that the chairman should 
report progress, and move for leave to sit 
again; which being complied with, the 
Petition was received by the House, and 
regularly referred to the committee. Mr. 
Thomas Dundas moved, that enquiry 
might be made, if Thomas Spencer, and 
Jobn Becket, witnesses, ordered to attend 
the committee, were in the lobby, and no 
such persons being to be found, he moyed, 
that Thomas Howell, one of the peti- 
tioners against the Bill, might be called 
in; and the witness having contradicted 
himself in the course of his examination, 
relative to some expressions he had let 
fall, that if Francis Meed, summoned in 
support of the Bill, would absent himself 
from his attendance on the House, Tho- 
mas Spencer and John Becket would do 
so likewise, the standing order of the 
House was read to him, which denounces 
the displeasure and punishment of the 
House for giving false evidence or preva- 
ricating; but this not having the proper 
effect, Mr. Solicitor General moved, that 
Thomas Howell having grossly prevari- 
cated in giving evidence before the com- 
mittee, be, for his said offence, committed 
to Newgate. Mr. Solicitor being doubt- 
ful in what manner regularly to proceed, 
wished to postpone his motion till the 
Speaker should resume the chair; but 
Mr. Dunning urging the necessity of im- 
mediatcly punishing the delinquent, as an 
example to the other witnesses, In the 
course of their future proceedings, and 
suggesting that the obstacle of the House 
being in a committee, might be easily re- 
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_ moved, by the chairman reporting some 
progress, and desiring leave to sit again, 
the expedient was adopted, and Howell 
immediately committed to Newgate. 

William Lucas and Henry Chant, were 
severally called in and examined, relative 
to their being in company with Spencer 
and Becket the preceding evening, at the 
Star and Garter, in Palace-yard, after the 
rising of the House; and having in the 
course of their examination contradicted 
each other, they were confronted, and in 
the course of their second examination 
having varied almost throughout from the 
matter first given in evidence, after an 
examination of full three hours, Mr. So- 
licitor General moved, in the like terms; 
for their commitment to the Gate-House. 

He was again seconded by Mr. Dunning; 
and, as on the former occasion, Mr. 
Speaker was directed to make out war- 
rants for their commitment. 
-’Mr. Thomas Dundas moved, that the 
chairman do report to the House, that 
Thomas Spencer and John Becket, two of 
the persons ordered to attend said com- 
mittee, had not attended, &c. but pur- 
posely kept out of the way; and the 
Speaker having finally resumed the chair, 
and acquainted the House with the said 
resolution of the committee, Mr. Dundas 
moved, that Mr. Speaker do issue his war- 
rant, that the said Spencer and Becket, 
for their said absence and contempt of 
the orders of the House, be sent for in 
the custody of the Serjeant of Arms. 


May 8. General Smyth being called 
in, and asked where he had last seen 
Becket or Spencer ; he replied, he under- 
stood that he was not obliged to answer 
any question which might lead to crimi- 
nate himself; that therefore, with the in- 
dulgence of the House, he chose to de- 
cline it. He was then asked, when he had 
last seen them; he replied, not since the 
16th of April. Captain Nairne was called 
in and examined. The purport of his re- 
plies was, that he had not seen Becket or 
Spencer since he was in their company at 
the Star and Garter in Palace-yard, the 
day before they absented themselves. 
This short examination being finished, 
Mr. Thomas Dundas observed, that as 
the session was drawing to a close, and 
there was no probability the witnesses 
would attend during the remainder of the 
present session, and if they should, that it 
would be too late, he meant to move the 
House, were it agreeable to. the friends 
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of the Bill, that the further consideration 
of it should be deferred till next session. 

Mr. Byng said, that for his own part he 
was well satisfied of the propriety of what 
was now offered, but he should be ex- 
tremely sorry that any idea should prevail 
either within or without doors, that it was 
intended to give up the Bill, because, for 
want of necessary evidence, it might be 
thought prudent to postpone the further 
consideration till the time now proposed. 

A doubt now arose in what manner to 
proceed, and a member having suggested 
that the order be discharged, and another, 
that the further consideration of the Bill’ 
be put off for three months, 

Sir George Yonge observed, that from 
the nature of the business, the expecta- 
tions of the public, and the peculiar man- 
ner the House were called upon to exert - 
themselves, an adjournment of three 
months would be extremely improper, as 
it might import that all further proceed- 
ings were at an end ; instead therefore of 
adjourning the business generally, or for 
three months, which would be in fact de- 
serting the principle the gentlemen of the 
committee and the House had hitherto 
acted on, he recommended some specific 
resolution of the House, which would con- 
vince the public that neither one nor the 
other had the most distant intention of 
stopping short in their enquiries towards 
the attainment of justice, but on the con- 
trary were determined to punish the de- 
linquents of every size and complexion, 
by way of example, to the very utmost. 

Mr. Dundas then moved, that the order 
be discharged, and that the report from 
the committee be taken into consideration 
as early as possible next session. 

Mr. Byng observed, that though the 
House could not, for want of evidence, go 
through with the Bill, yet it became highly 
incumbent on them to leave nothing un- 
done that was within their power; he 
therefore moved, that no writ be issued 
for electing burgesses to serve in parlia- 
ment till after the said report be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. For condemned this mode of pro- 
ceeding loudly, and in the course of a very 
warm speech, lamented that the House 
had lost all power and energy, and that 
their orders were contemned. He attri- 
buted this humiliating situation to the 
united conduct of such as profess them- 
selves the friends of popularity, and those 
who were resolved to keep their places at 
all events, by which means the rights and 
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tivileges of the House of Commons had 
ech shamefully betrayed. He instanced 
the case of J. Miller, the printer of the 
London Evening Post, the conduct of the 
city magistrates on that occasion, and the 
timid behaviour of administration, who 
after appointing a committee, and putting 
the gentlemen who served on it to an in- 
finite deal of trouble, permitted the of- 
fenders to escape with impunity, or rather 
to go off in triumph. 

r. Sulicitor General replied to Mr. 
Fox, and endeavoured to shew the ab- 
surdity of his mode of arguing, by advising 
the House to stop all further proceedings, 
because the witnesses kept out of the way. 
He was inclined to think, he said, that the 
contempt now shewn ought to induce the 
‘House to act with spirit and vigour, and 
instead of permitting the writs to be issued, 
the only event, he supposed, the offenders 
and their friends wished for, he would re- 
commend that some signal mark of the 
displeasure of the House ought to be ex- 
pressed against those who directly refused 
to obey its orders. He then moved, That 
an Address be presented to his Majesty 
for issuing a proclamation, and offering a 
reward for apprehending of Thomas 
Spencer, and John Becket. This was 
agreed to nem. con. 

Mr. George Grenville observed, that 
however desirous the House might be to 
punish the great offenders, he would be 
much better pleased as to the merits of 
the business at large, if they were dealt 
with according to law ; that in his opinion 
the bribers were much more criminal than 
the bribed; that while those who occa- 
sioned the mischief were suffered to 
escape, it would be to no purpose to punish 
the inferior actors and instruments; and 
that on the whole, considering every reso- 
lution as an ex post facto law, enacted for 
the particular purpose, he would be much 
better pleased to have the delinquents 
suffer by the weight of the laws already in 
being. He added, that it required no 
proof, no evidence, and could occasion no 
diversity of opinion; for the grounds of 
the motions he intended to make were 
plain and simple, and founded in the 
resolutions of the House itsclf, for they 
grew out of those of the 23d of Fe- 
bruary, and the standing order renewed 
at the commencement of every session. 
He then moved, that the four resolutions 
of the 25d of February might be read, 
which declare the four candidates at the 
Jate election for Hindon, to have been 
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guilty of bribery, and the next the stand- 
ing order of the 5th of December, that 
any person who shall be found guilty of 
bribery shall be prosecuted to the utmost 
extent. This being complied with, he 
moved, in the words of the resolution, that 
for his said offence the Attorney General 
be ordered to prosecute Richard Smyth, 


esq. 

Ge John Wrottesley said, he would 
early in the next session move for leave to 
bring in a Bill, to disqualify in future any 
person from sitting in parliament, who 
shall be convicted of bribery, before any 
of the committees chosen to determine 
controverted elections. 

Mr. Dunning objected to an indiscri- 
minate prosecution, as he contended that 
the offences differed, and that in particular 
the supposed criminality of Mr. Beckford 
was very doubtful, and far from being sa- 
tisfactory. 

Mr. Grenville replied, that Mr. Beck- 
ford’s case rested on the same ground with 
the rest, for the Act against bribery made 
no difference between actual bribery and 
a promise to bribe. | 

Mr. Dunning urged the impropriety of 
prosecuting on the statute, in order to re- 
cover the penalties ; but said, he presumed 
the prosecution would be carried on 
against the offence, as it stood by common 
law, in which event it would answer ve 
little purpose; as, after conviction, it 
would lie in the breast of the court to in- 
flict what degree of punishment they 
pleased, such as a fine of 5s. or a month’s 
imprisonment. 

Mr. Grenville answered that it was no 
part of his motion to direct the mode of 
prosecution; that all the House meant to 
do, was to give directions for carrying it 
on, ‘but he could see no impropriety in 
prosecuting on the statute, nor of apply- 
ing the penaltics, if recovered, towards 
defraying the expence. 

Mr. Zemple Luttrell. However seriously 
thé business of this day may end, I can 
but observe as a scene truly farcical, the 
air of surprize and of abhorrence which 
certain gentlemen facing me put on at 
hearing of bribery in a borough election ; 
somewhat like the stern legislators of old, 
who were to decide upon a crime against 
which the law had provided no punish- 
ment, holding it of too black a dye for hu- 
man nature to commit. Sir, I have al- 
ways understood candour and moderation 
to be among the best attributes of a judge ; 
that while he is sitting in judgment upon 
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the iniquity of others, he should himself 
be clad with the robe of innocence. Sir, 
we seem completely to have adopted the 
Spartan maxim, that guilt belongs rather 
to the misfortune of being found out, than 
to the actual commission of a bad offence. 
It may indeed be prudent or incumbent 
upon us to render more effectual the sta- 
tutes now in being against such electors 
as sell their votes: but there are, I pre- 
sume, no parliamentary regulations, as to 
candidates who attempt to purchase a seat, 
excepting the statute for bribery, which 
lays a fine of 500/. and which can be re- 
covered, as the law stands at this day, so 
as to answer the charges of prosecution, 
and carry with it an adequate punishment 
to the guilty. The candidate is not a 
trustee for the public, as is the case with 
the elector, who ought freely and con- 
scientiously to return such substitute as he 
thinks best qualified to discharge the im- 
oo duties of a member of parliament. 
he candidate may perhaps be a man of 
considerable fortune, and as such deeply 
interested in the welfare of the state; and 
however indirect the means he uses to 
succeed, the ends he has in view may 
not be illaudable; though he gain a seat 
by undue influence, he may for his own 
sake act in it for the benefit 0% the com- 
munity; and if he escape detection, he 
will scarce be accounted among the most 
dependent members of your body. If 
-ke the present objects of your wrath) 
e be convicted of bribing, he must lose 
the favourite design of his ambition; he 
is disgracefully cut off from parliament, 
and liable to numberless actions of 500/. 
each; which, Sir, I repeat again, will in 
my humble conception, amount to a pu- 
mishment not far short of his crime. PBe- 
sides, in the recent cases before us, the 
receivers of the bribes have perhaps been 
the corruptors. Here were no snares to 
entrap the unwary, no proffered temptation 
to pervert the innocent minds of a simple 
set of rustics. A fixed system of venality 
has, it seems, been delivered down at Hin- 
don, from sire to son, through many gene- 
rations ; and a Candidate, with the talents 
of Burleigh, added to the integrity of a 
Tillotson, and every polite grace of sir 
Philip Sidney ; in short, with all the pre- 
tensions of the honourable member who 
made this motion, must have stood little 
chance against the devil himself, with a 
dancing punch for his canvasser. But, 
Sir, though I hold it expedient to check 
these glaring abuses, I am persuaded that 
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the head-strong voters of Hindon saw not 
the full scope of their wickedness; they 
have sinned after the highest examples in 
this country, with the extenuation, that 
the sin has in them proceeded rather from 
bad habit than bad hearts. And, Sir, 
where the laws have lain long dormant, as 
has been too sensibly the case throughout 
Great Britain in bribery at elections (as 
well with regard to the giver as the re- 
ceiver) they should not, I think, be thus 
suddenly awakened to their fullest exer- 
tion and rigour. Recollect, Sir, that an 
hon. baronet has given us hopes he will in- 
troduce a Bill, next session, which must 
remedy the alarming evil now in question. 

Respecting the complaint about an 
oriental torrent, we are to observe, that 
the principal actors of Shaftesbury and at 
Hindon are nabobs, a species of animal 
which it has become the fashion of the 
times to hunt down with a degree of fero- 
city and inhumanity, that men, endued by 
nature with the very best feelings, openly 
profess against whatever game they deem 
fittest for their sport. Sir, it is objected 
to these nabobs, that they have amassed 
riches with more rapidity than pains or 
desert ; that some individuals of them have 
by unwarrantable, not to say savage prac- 
tices, attained to wealth and pre-eminence 
in these kingdoms. But [see gentlemen 
in the very front line of this enquiry who 
will, I should think, scarce quarrel with 
them on that score; and indiscriminately 
to cry down any set of men whatever, 
under a general denomination, involving 
the worthy with the unworthy, the guilty 
with the guiltless, is so far from being a 
commendable pursuit, that it ought to 
meet speedy discountenance from the jus- 
tice, the honour, and impartiality of the 
House of Commons. But, Sir, 1 am sorry 
to perceive something like the dregs of 
that envy and rancour which the last par- 
liament (frontless as it was in many of its 
misdeeds) upon mature consideration, 
blushed to have ever harboured against a 
noble lord (Clive) now deceased; who 
stood on this floor to a very fiery ordeal. 
With all his imperfections, Sir, he surely 
possesscd eminent qualities, and was a 
useful subject to this empire. Sir, these 
nabobs have poured immense treasures 
into the lup of the British monarchy ; and‘ 
were I now to select a character as a pe- 
culiar ornament to your own body, while 
he does honour to human nature, I should 
point to a man who owes his consequence 
and his property to Indian traffic. 
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But, says the country gentleman, why 
should these nabobs obtrude upee our he- 
reditary and natural interest? Sir, in a 
commercial land like ours, I would call 
that no unnatural interest, which arises 
from emigrative adventure and successful 
industry. If trade had never set her foot 
on the proud, beggarly dominion of your 
home keeping feudists, we should hardly 
have become the free, opulent, glorious 
nation we now find ourselves. Are you 
again, Sir, desirous to see aristocracy 
hold the Commons in vassalage? There 
are but too many boroughs still held by 
so unconstitutional a tenure. One Jew 
broker, with a borough like that of Old 
Sarum in his pocket, may surely wound 
the privileges and independency of parlia- 
ment full as deep as all the profligate 
Christians of the New Shoreham club. 
Sir, the more contracted the channel for 
bribery, the better will be the chance for 
secrecy, and the more danger to the pub- 
lic of illicit contracts. Let those patriots 
who seem to be staunch and high-scented 
against the corruption of these our dege- 
nerate days not thus stand pruning the 
shoots merely to make the tree flourish 
with more genial luxuriancy. Let them, 
if they are in earnest, lay the axe to the 
root of the evil. Itis a great, a ee 
task, and they will find full work enoug 
for their eager virtue. But why will they 
confine themselves to the East? They 
should turn their eyes to a different point 
of the compass. The increase of corrup- 
tion is owing to a total exemption from 
punishment in certain elevated stations, 
not to the temper and mildness of your 
laws. An paceltent classical writer says, 
in praise of the greatest nation this world 
has known, that no people were ever 
fonder of moderation in punishments than 
they were. But, Sir, I trust the inhabit- 
ants of this island are full as well entitled 
to that encomium, and will still continue 
to be so. 

As long as I have the honour of a seat 
in this House, I will at all times, and on 
all occasions, stedfastly resist oppression 
or partial severity from whatsoever quar- 
ter itmay come. The franchise of every 
citizen constitutes a part of the public li- 
berty, and ought therefore to be touched 
with a very delicate hand. But, Sir, above 
all, I am for circumspection, and a lenient 
chastisement in these cases, lest by at- 
tempting to reform a lesser mischief, we 
induce a greater, and an incorrigible one. 
Consider, Sir, the extreme profligacy of 
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many of the lower orders of men who have 
appeared before your election committees, 
and how little they regard the crime or 
punishment of perjury. Might it not be 
practicable to suborn such wretches falsely 
to swear to the actual commission of bri- 
bery in a candidate? And how easily may 
disappointed ambition, party vengeance, 
or state intrigue, urge on the ruin of the 
guiltless in bills of pains and penalties ? 

I fear, Sir, by putting the happiness 
and political existence both of the candi- 
dates and electors in the power of a minis- 
terial majority, and by giving such majo- 
rity a plea to new mould your cities and 
borough towns, you will defeat the main 
object of Mr. Grenville’s Bill. Sir, as 
this is the first occasion I have had to 
mention Mr. Grenville, I must request the 
indulgence of the House a minute longer, 
while I offer up my tributary incense to 
the manes of that great man; and, Sir, I 
presume it will not ill become me, whose 
name, at the opening of the present par- 
liament, stood at the head of a long list of 
peers for justice before your new tri- 

unal. Sir, I never enter these walls—I 
never pass from them, with Westminster- 
abbey full in sight, but I consider that 
edifice, however costly, however crowded, 
to be essentially defective as to its internal 
construction, while it wants a monument 
in memory of Mr. Grenville. 1 know, 
Sir, when he gave to this House the pal- 
ladium of the British constitution, he esta- 
blished a monument to his own fame, 
‘ ere perennius ;? &@ monument which can- 
not decay while history shall exist ; but I 
could wish that the sense we all have of 
the blessings resulting to our country from 
his divine Act, were recorded in yon vene- 
rable pile, which the gratitude of our 
forefathers has, through a long series of 
ages, made sacred to political wisdom and . 
god-like achievement. 


The question was put on the names of 
Richard Smyth, and Thomas Brand Hol- 
lis, esq. and agreed to without any further 
opposition. When the name of James 
Calthorpe, esq. was mentioned, next in 
order, some gentlemen contended, that as 
this gentleman’s agency was brought home 
to him by only one witness, and that wit- 
ness being Chant, who was now suffering 
under a commitment for prevaricating and 
giving false evidence betore a committee 
of this House, they thought it would be 
extremely ee to order a prosecution 
upon so slight and doubtful testimony. 
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To this it was replied, that an opinion 
had obtained among the lower sort of 
people, that they were not bound to tell 
the truth, because they were not upon 
oath at the bar, as before the committee ; 
but that however Chant’s testimony was 
not the only proof that the money given 
through the hole in the malt-house was 
distributed by Becket and Bye, two of 
Mr. Calthorpe’s agents. The question 
was at length put, and the House divided ; 
Ayes 109, Noes 23. The same mode of 
reasoning was used by Mr. Dunning and 
two or three more, in defence of Mr. 
Beckford, but the question being put, the 
House again divided ; Ayes 104, Noes 21. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill to 
restrain the Trade of the Southern Colonies 
of America.| March 30. The report of the 
Bill to restrain the Trade and Commerce 
of the colonies of New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, Virginia, and South Caro- 
lina, to Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British islands in the West Indies, under 
certain conditions and limitations, being 
brought up, 


Mr. John Luttrell said : 


Sir; I am induced to offer a few 
observations upon the imperfections of the 
Bill before you, that we may not too 
hastily adopt an opinion which has been 
frequently held forth by the friends of ad- 
ministration, that, provided our trade from 
Great Britain and Ireland should increase, 
though that of America do suffer, you will 
have a greater number of seamen. Sir, it 
has been said, in support of the assertion 
I have alluded to, that very few American 
seamen return in English vessels from that 
coast. I think it a very fortunate circum- 
stance that they do not, because we have 
no employment for them, and they there- 
fore must become a burthen to this coun- 
try. But I will appeal to my naval friends 
on the other side of the House, whose 
knowledge of maritime conccrns is very 
extensive, if American seamen are not 
always impressed in every part of the 
world to man the King’s ships whenever 
the service requires men? 1 am sure the 
books of the Northumberland, Sterling 
Castle, Southerland, Success, Lizard, and 
many other ships stationed upon the coasts 
of either America, in the course of the 
last war, will furnish us with very long 

lists of them ; but they have hitherto been 

so intermixed with the seamen of this 

country, and always considered (as I hope 
(VOL. XVIII. j 
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they ever will be) equally valuable, and - 
as one and the same people, that 1 believe 
it never yet occurred to the commanding 
officer of any squadron employed in times 
of war, either inthe West Indies, America, 
or elsewhere, to make a particular enquiry 
into their numbers; the idea would have 
been accounted as unnecessary and strange 
as the distinction is new, ridiculous and 
dangerous. But, Sir, I have ever con- 
sidered America to be a great nursery, 
where scamen are raised, trained, and 
maintained in times of peace to serve this 
country in times of war, and though I 
shall readily admit, from the distance of 
their shores, that you cannot lay hands 
upon them the first half hour of an arma- 
ment, yet am I persuaded that you may 
be possessed of some thousands within the 
time usually prescribed for the return of 
English seamen from foreign services. As 
[am up, Sir, I would wish to say a word or 
two upon that part of the Bill which prin- 
cipally relates to the commanders of his 
Majesty’s ships of war, employed for what 


the Bill stiles the protection, but would 


be much more properly termed the de- 
struction of the trade, and it may possibly 
not be found quite so easy in practice as 
to some people it appears in theory, either 
to seize these vessels, or to discover false 
clearances or certificates. There are those 
that hear me, who perfectly well remem- 
ber the variety of dextrous tricks prac- 
tised in the course of the late war, by al- 
most every nation, with respect to false 
clearances and certificates: the difficulties 
attending the detection, and the uncer- 
tainty of the event. There are those in 
America who bear in memory the shame- 
ful decisions respecting Monto Cristo 
men. They will be aware that though 
the vessels be condemned, and shared in 
America, they must be liable to appeals at 
home, and perhaps be obliged to refund, 
when the seamen have spent the money, 
and the captain (as has been the case) is 
made answerable for the whole. I have 
no doubt but the Americans, by being 
put into the calamitous situation they are, 
and feeling the tyranny of the mother 
country, will endeavour to carry on a 
trade at the risk of the fine imposeu under 
this act of parliament; but there are few 
sea oficers who, after a long peace, will 
find money to throw away upon such un- 
gracious prosecutions; nor do 1 believe 
that they will wish to prosecute their fel- 
low-subjects in a manner which may ap- 
pear to them to be arbitrary and uncon- 
[2 Q] 
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stitutional; besides we have been too 
roughly handled by the civil law courts, 
to wish to have many dealings with them. 
Sir, on the score of seizure | shall revert 
to my former arguments, that the King’s 
ships cannot keep the seas in safety, in 
the northern parts of the coasts of Ame- 
rica, for more than half the year. When- 
ever they can cruize, the Americans will 
have the advantages, that a perfect know- 
ledge of the shoals, soundings, rocks, 
creeks, and places of shelter can afford 
them; by which means they must fre- 
quently escape your most vigilant re- 
searches: besides it is not a very pleasant 
service for an officer to risk the King’s 
ships upon a lee-shore, with which he is 
totally unacquainted, not ir pursuit of an 
enemy, but to destroy a friend. Upon 
the whole, Sir, I consider this Bill to be 
somewhat less cruel than that which is 
meant to demolish the New England pro- 
vinces by famine ; in every other respect 
I hold it to be equally mischievous. It is 
with real concern I see humanity and 
sound policy giving way to that hated 
revenge which involves indiscriminately 
‘the innocent with the guilty. By this op- 
pressive Act you will certainly extend the 
pam dtd differences which already but too 
generally prevail in America, to every 
province ; ch I fear I may say, to almost 
every individual upon that vast continent: 
therefore, I protest against the measure. 
Mr. Temple Luttrell. Sir; it is but too 
visible, from the rash measures pursued 
by the ministers of your government here 
in England, and from the temper and 
situation of your American colonies, that 
a civil war will be inevitable. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House have al- 
ways held as a favourite proposition, that 
protection and obedience are reciprocal 
duties; and of course, that the withdraw- 
ing of the one discharges the other. Now, 
Sir, by these Bills you are withdrawing 
your protection to some purpose ; I there- 
fore presume your colonies are no longer 
to be treated as rebels, but, whatever may 
be the hazard of battle, will be entitled to 
the same military honours, to the same 
acts of clemency and of grace that are 
usually practised, according to the modern 
system of war, by every civilized nation 
in the world. You have a striking exam- 
ple of such rule of conduct from ancient 
time, in the most flagrant and sanguinary 
of all the wars the Romans ever waged: J 
mean, the war against their own country- 
men, commonly called the Social War; a 
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war that, in many of its circumstances, 
bears so close a resemblance to the pre- 
sent unhappy era in our history, that I 
cannot help asking leave of the House to 
say a few words upon it. The passions of 
mankind, in the aggregate, are, through- 
out all ages, nearly alike; and the same 
probable events may, in future, be looked 
for from those causes to which they have 
heretofore been found incidental. 

Several confederate Italian provinces, 
to whose courage and industry the Roman 
republic, in a great measure, owed her 
meridian splendor, ae to obtain, by 
fair means, those privileges to which they 
had every reasonable claim, took up arms; 
they founded a new capital; they consti- 
tuted a senate to themselves, and they 
chose consuls. The mass of the people 
of Rome, who stedfastly maintained 
those principles, which are the genuine 
principles of British Whiggism—a devo- — 
tion to rational liberty, and a spirit of 
resistance to all exorbitant power where- 
soever lodged—called aloud for vengeance 
on their ministers and patricians, to whose 
iniquity they ascribed every impendi 
evil. Sir, S cectite eibube (and hone 
a worthy chief magistrate of this metro- 
polis will now take the hint) did impeach 
the ostensible contrivers and managers of 
so unnatural a war. And recollect, Sir, 
how it ended: the Roman senate, though 
aided by their old enemies the Gauls, and 
by some scattered factions in the heart of 
the revolted country, whose patriotism, 
like that of certain New-Yorkists, was not 
quite proof against state artifices and ve- 
nality :—I say, Sir, the Roman senate was 
at length compelled to cede, with a very 
bad grace, those terms which ought at first, 
in justice, to have been accorded by ami- 
cable compact. During this civil conflict 
was spilt the best blood of Rome: in less 
than three years, near 300,000 persons 
fell in the field of combat. But there was 
a still more fatal consequence; for it was 
in this school that Marius, Sylla, and 
other aspiring leaders, learned their first 
rudiments of despotism, and familiarised 
themselves to the massacre of their fellow 
subjects. That sword which was un- 
sheathed by order of the Roman senate, 
and under the authority of the Roman 
people, to deprive of the dearest rights of 

uman nature, their allies, their associates, 
and brethren, was not returned into its 
scabbard till Rome herself had, at her in- 
most vitals, felt the sharpness of its edge. 
The generals employed on that occasion 
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were many of them men of heroic senti- 
ments, of humane dispositions; they might 
have sat for the amiable portraits which a 
very skilful colonist here drew of the three 
éfficers chosen to undertake a similar task 
on the. American continent; they, too, 
talked of reluctance, they talked of com- 
passion and universal philanthropy ; at the 
very hour of encounter they announced 
themselves, necessitate hostes, voluntate 
hospites. Yet, Sir, these very men, once 
familiarised to domestic slaughter, and to 
military sway, could not prevail upon 
themselves to stop, till they had subverted 
the constitution, and totally annihilated 
the liberties of the whole commonwealth. 
In short, by this war the Romans were 
irrecoverably.undone., Hence the perpe- 
tual dictatorship; hence the succeeding 
triumvirs; and at length, the throne and 
tyranny of Cesar. Sir, I contend, that 

is our social war, like the war I have 
been speaking of, is founded on a laudable 
resistance to the despotism of administra- 
tion, sustained by a parliamentary majo- 
rity, rather than any defection in the 
Americans at heart from the mother coun- 
try. The generous natives of England 
thirst not after an unjust dominion, neither 
can they look with an eye of malignant 
jealousy on their kindred colonists, who, 
scarce a century ago, drew, in common 
with them, one parental breath. Jealous 
1s too mean a vice to grow in a soil with 
such exalted virtues as distinguish a Bri- 
ton: he seeks not the palm of victory 
earned at so dear a cost as by the destruc- 
tion or abject servitude of millions of his 
fellow subjects—that too for upholding 
principles which he himself sanctimoni- 
Ously reveres. 

The first duty of a good citizen is to 
the public ; and to assert, that the supreme 
_ Bovercignty, as to the fundamentals of our 
constitution, be vested in any form of go- 
vernment whatever, or elsewhere, than 
with the society at large, is a traitorous 
doctrine, not merely against the Ameri- 
cans, but against our own immediate con- 
stituents here at home. The same alle- 
glance that every private individual owes 
to the estates of the British monarchy, 
legally established, do those very estates 
owe to the community in general, which 
hath always reserved to itself, and asserted, 
certain original rights of mankind, that it 
would be rebellion, it would be sacrilege 
In us to violate. One of these rights is, 
that every, the minutest of the component 
parts of this great empire, shall be free 
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from dissezin of property, unless under a 
direct or effective representation in par- 
liament. 

To force a tax upon your colonists, un- 
represented, and universally dissentient, 
is acting in no better capacity than that 
of a banditti of robbers. Can our folly 
and our vanity lead us to flatter ourselves, 
that they will be taught by our armaments 
or commercial interdicts, to own for their 
liege lord and tax-master, the possessor of 
a poor solitary sheep-cote on Salisbury 
plain? Or that (eccentric as they are with 
respect to this our distant and circum- 
scribed sphere of the British ‘aaa they 
will still continue to be cajoled by the ab- 
surd, empty plea of virtual representa- 
tion? Sir, that word < virtual’ must con- 
tain in it more mystic power than the 
sacred archetype on Aaron’s breast-plate, 
before it can be made to work an effect so 
contradictory to reason and common 
sense. The advocates for the coercion of 
America, who have frequent recourse to 
your written statutes, and who support 
their arguments as to the letter of the law, 
from Selden, lord Coke, and other high 
prerogative authorities, would do well 
calmly and seriously to consider of a pas- 
sage in Montesquieu’s divine Spirit of Laws. 
I allude, Sir, to a part of his comment on 
the triumph of the people of Old Spain 
over the idolatrous Mexicans ; neither will 
it be necessary for me to point out to the 
House where the precise analogy lies be- 
tween the first invaders of that southern 
continent, and our modern law-makers of 
the north. ‘ Free men” says he, * they 
made slaves, when they made slaves free : 
instead of giving them the religion of 
peace, they inculcated on their minds a 
more outrayeous superstition: it were im- 
possible for me to enumerate all the good 
things they might have done ; it were im- 
possible for me to enumerate’ all the bad 
things which they actually did. The end 
of conquest is this; it leaves upon their 
victors (though marshalled in the best 
licenced cause) an immense arrear of debt 
to be paid off to human nature.”? Impious 
as it may seem to arraign tle dispensations 
of Providence, I can but lament, that 
destiny had placed this ‘ fanciful? Mon- 
tcesquieu (as he is called by our celebrated 
pensioned essayist Dr. Johnson) in the 
presidency of a foreign parliament; the 
individual members of which, ever occue- 
pied in sacrificing to the graces, imper- 
ceptibly and totally lost their public con- 
stitution and liberty. Had, Sir, his lot 
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been cast in this assembly to day, what | 
might not so good a man, with his capa- 
city and powers of inspiration, have ef- 
fected? He might have staid the uplifted 
hand of ravage and oppression ; and, 
though given us too late to prevent Great 
Britain from madly opening her own 
veins, he might perhaps have been the 
means of administering some timely re- 
medy that should save her from bleeding 
to death. But, indeed, after the reception 
which a very respectable member (Mr. 
Burke) here met with some evenings ago, 
who pleaded the cause of justice and hu- 
manily, with an almost supernatural force 
of reasoning and with every charm of elo- 
quence, we might even despair of working 
the necessary reform in this House, though 
an angel from heaven, with the full attri- 
butes of his beatitude, should descend 
among us, 

There was a parliament in the reign of 
Henry 6, which, on account of the severity 
of its judgments and proscriptions against 
certain partizans of the York family, has 
gained in our annals the honourable dis- 
tinction of Parliamentum Diabolicum. 
Now, Sir, by passing such Acts as these 
are, shal] not we lay in a just claim to be 
transmitted down to posterity, if possible, 
under a still more infernal appellation? I 
am for rejecting the Bill with the deepest 
marks of penitence in us, for having pro- 
ceeded in it thus far, and with every term 
of ignominy and abhorrence with respect 
to the wicked principle on which this, and 
its fellow edict for butchery and famine 
the Fishery Bill, are grounded. 

Lord North defended the Bill on the 
former ground of necessity. He offered a 
clause ‘‘ to prevent frauds arising in the 
exportation of goods of the produce of the 
counties of Kent, Sussex, and Newcastle.’ 
A few observations were made on this ex- 
traordinary motion; which it was said was 
unprecedented in the annals of parliament, 
that of condemning people unheard, nay 
even without enquiry. It was answered 
generally, that the House was in posses- 
sion of information sufficient to warrant 
the insertion of the clanse. The clause 


was agrecd to, and the Bill ordered to be 
engrossed. 


3 


April 5. On the motion for the third 
reading of the Bill, 

Mr. Hartley spoke against it, as beyond 
measure cruel and oppressive. He ob- 
served with great concern, that no power 
was vested any where to suspend the ope- 
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rations of the Bill, or to abate its rigour, 
in case America was willing to agree to 
certain temporary stipulations, till the 
claims of one country and the rights of 
the other, could be fully ascertained. 

Lord North said, that it did not seem to 
him necessary that such a power should 
be vested in the king and council ; that 
the operations of the Bill would cease, 
nay, Indeed the Bill itself exist or not 
exist, at the option of the Americans ; for 
if they had a mind to seek the friendshi 
and protection of Great Britain, whic 
was a reconciliation he sincerely wished, 
they would comply with the conditions of 
the Bill, which were a free importation 
and exportation, to and from the mother 
country as usual. 

Sir William Mayne declared, he did not 
mean to debate the principle of the Bill, 
and only differed as to the timing of it; 
that he was not in any respect altered in 
his sentiments, as to what ought to be 
the conduct of this country towards Ame- 
rica, but only wished, that whatever mea- 
sures were pursued might be conducted 
in so temperate and moderate a manner, 
as to induce the Americans to change their 
conduct towards Great Britain. He la- 
mented that though the Boston Port Bill 
was well intended, yet ever since the car- 
rying of it into execution, things had gone 
from bad to worse in America ; to the de- 
gree, that at this moment the constitution 
of this country seemed to totter on its 
very basis; that amidst the greatest pro- 
vocation this country ever received, he 
wished to suspend the uplifted arm of 
power, and give the infatuated Americans 
time to reflect what they had been doing, 
and whither their frenzy, if persisted in, 
must carry them; that entertaining these 
sentiments, he could not give his affirma- 
tive to the Bill, especially as he thought 
it would rather tend to irritate than re- 
concile; to unite in one common league, 
than to disunite the people of America. 

Mr. Rieby pronounced the Americans 
to be in rebcllion, and thought every Eng- 
lishman ought to support the present mea- 
sures; but be the event of our present 
disputes what it might, he never enter- 
tained a second opinion on the subject, 
and should never give up his sentiments 
upon any motive of a remote view of the 
consequences; for as the principles on 
which the present measure was taken up, 
appeared to him to be right, so upon a 
secondary consideration, he was resolved 
never to depart from it. He then entered 
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into a history of the Stamp Act; said it 
was the work of a great minister, and at- 
tributed all our present confusions to its 
repeal. 


The Marquis of Granby : 


I rise to trouble the House with a 
few words on the Bill now before it. I 
have sat, Sir, during the course of two di- 
visions, without taking any part: even so 
much as giving a silent vote on any Ame- 
rican question : because, Sir, as I will fairl 
confess to you, I entered these walls wit 
prejudices against the system administra- 
tion was pursuing; I thought it was but 
justice to hear the arguments that might 
be urged on both sides, to compare those 
arguments, and draw my opinion from that 
comparison. As to the Bill, immediately 
the object of our consideration, I think it 
in every respect so arbitrary, so oppressive, 
and so totally founded on principles of re- 
sentment, that I am exceedingly happy at 
having this public opportunity of bearing 
my testimony against it, in the strongest 
manner I am able. In God’s name, what 
Janguage are you now holding out to Ame- 
rica! Resign your property, divest your- 
selves of your privileges and freedom, re- 
nounce every thing that can make life 
comfortable, or we will destroy your com- 
merce, we will involve your country io all 
the miseries of famine; and if you express 
the sensations of men at such harsh treat- 
ment, we will then declare you in a state 
of rebellion, and put yourselves and your 
families, to fire and sword. And yet, Sir, 
the noble lord on the floor, has just told 
this House, that a reconciliation is the sole 
object of his wishcs. I hope the noble 
lord will pardon me, if I doubt the perfect 
sincerity of those wishes: at least, Sir, his 
actions justify my doubts; for every cir- 
cumstance in his whole conduct, with re- 
gard to America, has directly militated 
aguinst his present professions: and what, 
Sir, must the Americans conclude? Whilst 
you are ravaging their coasts, and extir- 
_pating their commerce, and are withheld 
only by your impotence, from spreading 
fresh ruin, by the sword, can they, Sir, 
suppose such chastisement is intended to 
promote a reconciliation, and that you 
mean to restore to their forlorn country 
those liberties Pe deny to their present 
possession ; and in the insolence oft perse- 
cution, are compassing earth and seas to 
destroy ? You can with no more justice 
compel the Americans to your obedience, 
by the operation of the present measures, 
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by making use of their necessities, and 
withholding from them that commerce on 
which their existence depends ; than a 
ruffian can found an equitable claim to my 
possessions, when he forcibly enters my 
house, and with a dagger at my throat, or 
a pistol at my breast, makes me seal deeds 
which will convey to him my estate and 
property. [Mr. Rigby having declared 
the Americans to be in rebellion, lord 
Granby, in answer, said, his ideas ef re- 
bellion were totally different from Mr. 
Rigby’s. If according to his ideas of re- 
bellion, the Americans were in that state, 
he should be as warmly their opponent as 
he was now their friend; and then went 
on. | 
I have a very clear, a very adequate 

idea of rebellion, at least according to m 
own principles ; and those are the princi- 

les on which the Revolution was founded. 

t is not against whom a war is directed, 
but it is the justice of that war that does, 
or does not, constitute rebellion. If the 
innocent part of mankind must tamely re- 
Pea a their freedom, their property, 
and every thing they hold dear, merely to 
avoid the imputation of rebellion, I beg, 
Sir, it may be considered, what kind of 
peace and loyalty there will then exist in 
the world, which consists only in violence 
and rapine, and is merely to be maintained 
for the benefit of robbers and oppressors. 
I hope, Sir, I shall be believed when I as- 
sure you that I am as warm a friend to the 
interests of my country as any man in this 
House; but then it must be understood 
when those interests are founded in jus- 
tice. I am not attached to apy particular 
acre of land; the farmer in Cumberland 
or Durham is as little connected with me 
as the peasant in America: it is not the 
ground a man stands on that attaches me — 
to him; it is not the air he breathes that 
connects me with him, but it is the prin- 
ciples of that man, those independent, 
those generous principles of liberty which 
he professes, co-operating with my own, 
which call me forth as his advocate, and 
make me glory in being considered his 
friend. As for myself, Sir, Iam not in 
the Icast ashamed to avow that my attach- 
ment is to a noble lord, who has been, in 
my Opinion, very unjustly reflected on in 
the course of this debate, (1 mean lord 
Chatham) I am not even personally ac- 
quainted with the noble lord, I do not 
know the inconsistencies of which he stands 
accused; but this, Sir, I know, I shall not 
support his inconsistencies, I shall only 
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support him in those principles which 
have raised his name to the elevation on 
which it is now placed in this country, and 
have so deservedly procured him the love 
and admiration of his fellow citizens. 

Sir, I shall not trouble this House any 
longer, as this matter has been so fully 
discussed, though I must confess, I am 
not sorry a debate has taken place, be- 
cause I was rather desirous of making a 
kind of political creed, some professions of 
my sentiments on this very important, this 
very. serious national question. From the 
fullest conviction of my soul, I disclaim 
every idea both of policy and right inter- 
nally to tax America. I disavow the 
whole system. It is commenced in ini- 
quity ; it is pursued with resentment ; and 
it can terminate in nothing but blood. 
Under whatsoever shape in futurity it may 
be revived, by whomsoever produced and 
supported, it shall, from me, meet the 
most constant, determined, and invariable 
opposition. | 

ord North said, that something having 
fallen from a noble marquis which he 
thought a charge directly against his ho- 
nour, he would vindicate himeelf from that 
charge. He insisted, that the Resolution 
of the 20th February, and the present 
Bill, were by no means contradictory to 
each other; for the noble marquis could 
not possibly believe that the Americans 
would comply with the terms of the Reso- 
lution, while they resisted the conditions 
of this Bil, which were no more, than that 
the trade between both countries should 
be carried on in its usual manner. 

Mr. Alderman Sawdridge spoke strongly 
against the Bill, observing, as it originated 
in manifest injustice, so it inflicted @ pu- 
nishment to the last degree cruel and op- 
pressive. He hoped America would 
never tamely acquiesce to be dragooned 
and compelled to submit to terms as un- 
just, as the power which dictated them 
was obnoxious to the natural rights of 
mankind. 

Mr. Alderman Bull. I shall only men- 
tion some facts relating to one very im- 
portant article, because it has been the 
occasion of the unhappy disputes with, 
and the violent prosecution of, the Ame- 
ricans. I mean thearticle of tea. Atthe 
time the East India Company had in con- 
templation the sending a quantity of tea 
to diferent parts of Europe as well as to 
America, and to apply to parliament for 
an act for that purpose, I had the honour 
to be called upon for my opinion of the 
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measure by a very respectable person in 
the direction of the Company, whose 
name I am ready to mention, if called 
upon by the House. My opinion then 
was, and I still think it not ill-founded, 
that the scheme was so extravagantly 
wild, that it was impossible it should ever 
be carried into execution; but if it could, 
it would injure, not benefit the Company, 
as they could not send their tea to any 
market where it would bring so good a 
price as at home. Besides, it would be 
an act of great injustice to the merchants 
here, who have always been used to oe 
for exportation at theirsales. As to send- 
ing tea to America, from a knowledge of. 
their disposition, the gentleman was in- 
formed they would not receive it; they 
would look upon it as sent there, not to 
serve them but to ensnare them; they 
would be exceedingly irritated; they 
would most certainly destroy it-—An ob- 
jection was, however, raised. What must 
the Company do with their great load of 
tea, and how were they to raise the mo- 
ney they were so much distressed for? It 
was recommended to him to propose to 
the court of directors immediately to give 
out their declaration for two sales, the one 
in March, the other in September, and to 
put up their whole stock in hand; each 
sale, on a moderate computation, would 
produce about 1,200,000/.; and as they 
would be in cash for the first of them in 
about five months, they, the Company, 
perhaps might not be under the necessity 
of borrowing the 1,400,000/. they then 
wanted. The quantity of tea at that time 
in the Company’s hands was said to be 
sufficient for six years consumption, and 
that great part of it was rotting in their 
aeons The real fact, however, was 
this : the Company then had 163 millions 

ounds weight, not any of which had been 
in their warehouse more than a year and 
a half, and the greater part was of the last 
year’s importation ; none of it had suffered 
by keeping. The consumption, on the 
average of the preceding five years, was 
8 millions per annum; so that the Com- 
pany had in their warehouses a quantity 
sufficient only for two years, and not six 
years consumption. 

If these sales had taken place, the price 
of bohea tea, the principal sort in demand 
for exportation, would have been reduced 
4d. or 5d. per lb. which probably might 
have increased the demand for exporta- 
tion and home consumption together, 
even to 12 millions per ann. I am of this 
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opinion, Sir, because the four ores 
East India Companies, viz. the Dutch, 
Danes, French, and Swedes, annually im- 
port more than 8 millions, although it is 
well known they do not themselves con- 
sume near half that quantity; the remain- 
ing four or five’ millions they constantly 
import, for the sole purpose of smuggling 
it into England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
America. The quantity that we have ex- 
ported on the average of the before-men- 
tioned five years, has been about 1,400,000 
pounds; but this would be greatly in- 
creased, the price being only 20d. from 
which is to be deducted for the drawback, 
5 per cent. which reduces it to 15d. on 
board ; and if we add to this even the fatal 
American 3d., it will be only 18d.; this 
price might perhaps have induced the 
Americans, as before, to receive the tea 
from the merchants, though not from the 
Company, and it would at once have put 
an end to all smuggling, for neither the 
Dutch or any other company would think 
it worth their while to send tea to Ame- 
rica, to be sold under 18d. per lb.—I will 
not trouble the House with any observa- 
tions on these facts; but I own I cannot 
be brought to believe that the tea was sent 
to Boston to raise money for the Com- 
pany, to get rid of their load of tea, or to 
prevent smuggling, because each of those 
salutary ends might have been answered 
without injustice, or offence to any indivi- 
dual. The purpose for which the tea was 
sent to America, and the consequence, are 
evident now to every mag’s understand- 
ing. For these reasons, amongst others, 
I hitherto have, and shall continue, to the 
utmost of my power, to support the Ame- 
ricans, thus injured and oppressed by the 
cruel and vindictive measures of an admi- 
nistration, whose whole conduct breathes 
the spirit of persecution and popery. 

Sir John Duntze said, that the Ame- 
ricans had by their open violence and re- 
peated acts of disobedience, forfeited the 
good-will and protection of this country ; 
and that it therefore became necessary for 
us to retaliate, in order to bring them 
back to a proper sense of their duty. 

General Conway condemned the Bill in 
very explicit terms. He said, to be con- 
sistent, the House should either rescind 
the Resolution of the 20th’ February, or 
suspend any farther proceedings on the 
present Bill, -till the cffect and event of 
that proposition were known, otherwise we 
might possibly be inflicting the most se- 
vere punishment on people who were at 
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the same instant acting in the strictest - 
conformity to what was selemnly laid down 
by this House as the great rule by which 
their duty and obedience were to be regu- 
lated. He concluded with lamenting the 
unhappy divided state of both countries, 
and expressing his fears of the dreadful 
consequences which must follow, should 
the sword be once drawn, and the whole 
empire convulsed with all the horrors of a - 
civil war. 

Mr. Rigby said, the Americans would 
not fight. They would never oppose ge- 
neral Gage with force of arms. 

Sir Richard Sutton was strongly for 
passing the Bill. 

Mr. 7. Townshend observed, that the 
noble lord, (North) and his friends, first 
created the necessity, and then, defended 
the measure upon that very ground; that 
is, said he, we do a thing we should not 
have done, our first essay being imperfect, 
and not to be executed upon the plan we 
first formed, it then becomes necessary we 
should do something else, if possible, more 
unjust than the former; so that, on the 
whole, we endeavour to carry into execu- 
tion one act of injustice by exercising 
another, thus become necessary to give it 
effect. 

The question being put that the Bill do 
pass, the Yeas went forth. 


Tellers. 


Lord Stanley - - ae 
Yeas } vir. Cooper a a ' 192 - 


Marquis of Granby - - 
mors 3 Mr. Ald. Sawbridge - 5; = 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debate in the Commons respecting the 
Charter 4 the Borough of Saltash.] 
April 3. Lord Folkestone moved, * That 
the reservation ‘contained in the last 
charter granted to the borough of Saltash, 
and expressed in these words, ‘ Which 
‘mayor, as well present as future, for - 
‘neglect or default, or any other reason- 
‘able cause, we wil], shall be amoveable 
‘ by us, our heirs, and successors,’ is un- 
constitutional, as it tends to restrain the 
freedom of elections, and of returns of 
members to serve in rates for the 
said borough, and establishes a precedent 
dangerous to the Commons of Great Bri- 
tain, and to the public liberty of the 
realm.’? His lordship, in a long and able 
speech, pointed out the manifold dangers — 
which-might result from the interference 
of the crown in such boroughs as send re- 
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presentatives to parliament. He shewed, 
that the charter in question gave to the 
crown a power of removing the mayor at 

leasure ; that that mayor was, 1. an act- 
ing magistrate for the borough, ex-officio, 
consequently, that his being removable at 
pleasure, was @ circumstance incompatible 
with the principles of justice. 2. That 
his consent was necessary for filling up 
the body, consequently the crown had in- 
directly a subsisting influence .in those 
elections, which manifestly tended to the 
influencing parliamentary elections. But 
Sdly, and chiefly, that he was the return- 
ing officer for the borough, consequently 
that it was not to be imagined but that he 
would be removed at the eve of an elec- 
tion, if he was not in the interest of the 
minister, and that, by getting another 
more favourable in his place, the minister 
would be sure of the return. He com- 
pared the ends of the clause with the judi- 
cial sentence of despotic power, ¢ sic voto, 
sic jubeo, stat pro ratione voluntas.’ 
He said that the exclusion of pensioners 
from the House, was a proof that men felt, 
that a person under influence or the biss 
of interest would not be independent. He 
said, that in part the members for Saltash 
must be the minister’s nominees in future 
times, though the independency of the 
present members (sir Charles Whitworth, 
and Mr. Grey Cooper,) might seem to 
take off the weight of this argument, as at 
least it prevented the application of that 
term with propriety at present; that 
burgage tenure boroughs had been often 
complained of as the bane of this con- 
stitution, but the mischief resulting 
from them was not to be compared with 
that of such boroughs as Saltash, for 
though the elections in the former case 
were reduced to a few hands, yet they 
were the hands of the people, whereas, 
this was putting elections into those of the 
king, and consequently confounding the 
component parts of the legislature. He 
admitted that the model of the charter 
was not new; for that it was taken from 
one of Charles 2’s inthe year 1683, a time 
so inauspicious to liberty of all kinds, that 
he never could have believed modern times 
would have quoted such a one as a prece- 
dent, much less as a justification. He ex- 
patiated very fully on the attempts of two 
monarchs of the House of Stuart, who 
finding all other attempts prove unsuccess- 
ful, had at length recourse to the garbling 
of corporations, and granting new charters, 
as the only certain means of undermining, 
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and in time, totally destroying the consti- 
tution. He quoted sir George Treby and 
sir John Dalrymple as authorities to prove 
the intention; the bishop of Londonderry, 
Dr. King, to ascertain the effects of such 
charters. He said, that defending this 
charter because it is the same as Charles 
2’s, was an argument like what pudoris 
causa had not been attempted, but with 
equal reason might have been in the late 
Grenada cause,* when depending on pre- 
rogative to raise money by proclamation, 
they might have said Charles 1 levied 
ship-money by prerogative, and he observ- 
ed as a remarkable circumstance, that in 
the last century an Innovation upon the sub- 
jects’ right of raising public money, and of 
chusing their own representatives, was at- 
tempted, but they were in different reigns, 
when neither attempt had been previously 
condemned by parliament. He said it 
would have been ridiculous, perhaps last 
year to have complained of Charles 2’s 
charter; is it improper to complain when 
it is renewed ?—the legal clause must be 
inserted by accident, or design—if the 
latter, the law officers adopt its illegality, 
and make it their own. ‘They must allow, 
its being a mere copy of Charles’s does 
not make it legal: and if it docs not, they 
must either contend, that Charles had no 
intentions of destroying the liberties of 
this country in his modelling of corpora- 
tions, or that in the instance of Saltash he 
deviated from that plan; or they must ad- 
mit that he had such a plan; that the 
Saltash charter was part of that plan, and 
consequently, that it had the objection im- 
puted to the new charter, which is a copy 
of it. He said, the clause in question was 
not in the charter previous to 1683, and 
that therefore those who were, upon prin- 
ciple, friends of the constitution, and of 
the royal family on the throne, had great 
cause to complain that, as that king had 
made a change so hurtful to liberty, the 
advisers ef his present Majesty would not 
make an alteration, if it was only to coun- 
teract the mischiefs of their predecessors. 
He quoted lord Mansfield that such reser- 
vation was unnecessary, and so justified 
his apprehension, that being needful for a 
good purpose, it was designed for some 
bad one. 

Mr. Powys seconded the motion, with 
an apology for his taking up a matter so 


* For a full account of the Proceedings ia 
the Case of the Island of Grenada, See Howell's 
State Trials, vol. 20, p. 239. 
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intricate as the construction of charters; 
but said, that as the present spoke not the 
abstruse doctrines of law, but plain English, 
intelligible to the meanest understanding, 
he could not resist the invitation of his 
noble friend to assist him in an enquiry of 
this nature. That he was sensible the 
learned gentlemen, who were almost 
parties in this business, and were par- 
ticularly called upon to support a defensive 
side, were used in the course of their pro- 
fession to quirks and subtleties, which 
might puzzle and perplex the unlearned, 
but their recollection that they were not 
advocates here, butmembers of parliament, 
ought, and he did not doubt would, induce 
them to use a more open and manly con- 
duct. He said, the charter, as favourable 
to prerogative, they might think it their 
duty as servants of the crown to promote ; 
but if it could ever be said, that it was any 
person’s duty to extend the prcrogative, 
he was sure it was the duty of that House 
to check and controul it. He took this 
opportunity of declaiming against the 
Stuarts, to express his abhorrence like- 
wise of all those who were in the opposite 
extreme: and concluded with saying, the 
mover and himself might be called 
Quixotes in politics ; but he feared no ap- 
pellation, when he was contending for the 
exercise of the peculiar function of that 
House. 

Mr. Attorney General Thurlow began 
with lamenting, that he was not apprized 
sufficiently of the objections that might 
have been taken to the charter to be able 
immediately to defend every part of it, 
though he thought every part of it per- 
fectly defensible. That with regard to the 
clause singled out for the animadversion 
of the House, (if, in fact, the noble lord 
was serious in his motion), he could not 
help being sorry that it was not hinted to 
him before ; for he was firmly convinced, 
that half an hour’s private conversation 
with him and the hon. seconder, would 
have reconciled it to their minds. He 
said he always did, and always would, 
leave the lawyer in Westminster-hall, and 
be in that House a member of parliament ; 
that as he controverted the premises of 
the noble lord’s argument, he should have 
no occasion to take notice of those ge- 
nerous sentiments of liberty, which he 
seemed to entertain; that he heartily went 
with him in those sentiments, and should 
be sorry to think any man in the kingdom 
more a friend to the revolution than him- 
self. The noble lord and his friend had 
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gone upon an evident mistake, that the 
king, his heirs and successors are the king, 
&c. in their courts of justice; he quoted 
Dyer over and over again, that in legal 
interpretation ‘ rex noscitur per judices 
‘non per se;’ that no legal power can re- 
side personally in the king. He pointed 
out an alteration that had been made in 
the new charter, the omission of a clause 
which in the old one directed that the re- 
moval should be by privy seal or sign 
manual; and couteoded that as sir Robert 
Sawyer (whose character as a politician 
he set out of the case) was confessedly 
a learned man, that clause directing the 
means of removal was contrived by him 
merely because he knew the clause com- 
plained of would be of no effect without 
it, as contradictory to a fundamental 
maxim of the law, that the king cannot 
act in person. 

Mr. Dunning replied, that he thought 
the House and the nation at large, much 
obliged to the worthy member who had 
brought before them an enquiry at least 
so constitutional ; that they had done him 
the favour to confer with him on the pro- 
priety of the motion; that from a slight 
consideration at that time, he was con- 
vinced they were strictly justified in their 
interpretation of this clause; that he had 
since more seriously considered it, and on 
the most mature deliberation was of the 
clearest opinion, that the interpretation 
given by them was the true and only one 
that could be put upon it; that as the at- 
torney general of James 2, had been 
rade with some applause by his learned 
riend, who was at present in the same of- 
fice, he was sincerely happy to hear laid 
out of the commendable part of his cha- 
racter, this activity to introduce arbitrary 
power; that if he agreed with him that sir 
Robert Sawyer was a learned man, it must 
be admitted in return, he was too learned 
to insert a nugatory clause, such as he 
had contended the clause in question to 
be. He agreed in the position, that the 
king cannot act in his person, but insisted 
that the clause of the charter, contained in 
the motion, was meant to reserve or 
create that power; therefore the motion 
gives it the proper title, That it is uncon- 
stitutional. He observed, that it was said 
the other day, that the present charter 
was a transcript of the old: the words of 
the former charter are, ¢ Ad bene placitum 
nostrum volumus esse amobiicm;’ the 
words of the new, ‘ We will, he shall be 
amoveable by us.’ He insisted they 
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meant the same thing, and that sir Robert 
Sawyer, with all his learning, was a bad 
attorney general for James 2, if he did not 
mean to make the mayor of Saltash de- 
pendent on the will of the king. He in- 
sisted, that was the design of that king, 
and it was the design of sir Robert Sawyer ; 
and proved, from Mr. Hume, that it was 
actually the effect of chartcrs given in 
support of their intentions. He defied the 


crown lawyers to point out the mode of 
trying a reasonable cause in a court of 


justice. Quo Warranto, and proceedings 


y Mandamus, are eluded and put out of 


fashion ; and among all the writs, he never 
yet heard of one entitled, ‘ pro majore 
amovendo.’ He insisted, therefore, the 
present was a short summary way of re- 
moving an officer that might happen to be 
willing to think for himself, (a rare thing 
at Saltash!) and introducing another 
more subservient to the mandate of the 
minister, and the views of the king. 

Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn an- 
swered, that by vurious causes it had be- 
come necessary to grant a new charter to 
this borough; that in this case, as in all 
others, he had strictly followed the rule he 
had laid down for himself, and he hoped 
with propriety, of confining the new grant 
to the terms of the old one; that other- 
wise they must have a great, and conse- 

uently a dangerous discretion; that in 
the present case, the only alteration he 
made was that already stated, of changing 
. ©ad bene placitum nostrum,’ &c, to ‘ by 
us,’ &c.; and that was done merely from 
the bad aspect which the words ‘ bene 
placitum nostrum’ always carry ; that the 
omission of the clause directing the re- 
moval to be by sign manual, was in a sub- 
sequent stage of the passing of the charter ; 
for which, as his learned colleague and 
himself were not concerned in it, they as- 
sumed no merit. He insisted on the con- 
struction already given, that ‘ regis vo- 
luntas noscitur tantum in curia :’? that this 
House, coming to & resolution construing 
the present charter as illegal, might en- 
danger that maxim, for it would be an in- 
ference fairly drawn, that the king, ex- 
ressly named, does not mean the king in 
is courts, if a resolution of this House 
should declare, that the meaning of the 
words ‘ the king’ does mean the king per- 
sonally, as the motion intimates, and not 
in the construction already contended to 
be the construction of the law books. 

Mr. Thomas Townshend observed, that 

the point now touched was a very tender 
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one; and that in which the constitution 
was most vulnerable. He had _ heard, 
much to his surprize, those who opposed 
the attempts of the Stuarts, branded with 
epithets of turbulent, factious, and daring ; 
if one of the greatest grievances they com- 
plained of, was the garbling of corpora- 
tions, he should not wonder if the learned 
gentlemen on the other side, were to ap- 
ply the same epithets to these, who were 
for passing the present censure ; for the 
case before them, as far as it went, was 
certainly a case in point: but with what- 
ever severity it might be fashionable to 
treat every man who disapproved of the 
garbling corporations, in the reign of 
Charles and James the 2nd, luckily the 
revolution, the new constitution then 
formed, and all the great and justly re- 
vered names who had a hand in that glo- 
rious work, thought precisely with the 
noble lord who made the present motion. 
He then quoted a passage from bishop 
Burnet, in which that historian gives an 
account of the dissolving old charters, and 
granting new ones; observing, that the 
surest road to political consequence and 
court favour, was for great men to exert 
themselves in corporation matters. Gran- 
ville, earl of Bath, took this task upon 
himself, as to the boroughs in the West, 
and was so successful, as to persuade se- 
veral of them to resign their charters, 
taking care to supply their places with of- 
ficers of the guards, who in many instances 
were ae ey the new corporators. He 
observed, that in one of the charters, now 
before the House, granted in 1683, col. 
Granville, that earl’s brother, afterwards 
lord Lansdown, was appointed the first 
recorder. He did not doubt but the of- 
ficers of the guards, who never saw Saltash, 
and were appointed under the charter of 
1683, were full as fit persons to be chosen 
to fill up the corporation, as many ap- 
pointed under the new one; and that on 
the whole, the people without doors, how- 
ever those within might affect to take it, 
were, in his opinion, very justly alarmed 
to behold the recent, repeated attempts 
made to bring corporations immediately 
under the power and direetion of the 
crown. When he saw every gazette con- 
taining an account of a new charter 
granted to some borough or other the last 
summer, he began to suspect the designs 


| of administration upon boroughs, and @ 


speedy dissolution of parliament, which he 
soon found to prove true. He mentioned 


the granting a new charter to Abingdon. 
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Mr. Bayley gave the House an account 
of the new charter granted to the borough 
of Abingdon, about a month or two before 
the dissolution of the last parliament, and 
which he said had brought as much dis- 
grace upon those who had any hand in 
granting it, as any of those charters could 
which were granted in the reign of Charles 
2, and he had not a doubt but there was 
as much a@ design now of altering the con- 
stitution of this kingdom, (though per- 
haps by slower, but in a more certain de- 
gree) as there was then; but he hoped in 
God such wicked and arbitrar dcicas 
would be again frustrated. This new 
charter put it in the power of the corpora- 
tion of Abingdon (which never consists of 
more than 27 persons) to return any 
member to parliament, they pleased, and 
every body knew how much easier it was 
for government to influence 27 persons 
than so populous a town as this was, being 
the metropolis of Berkshire, and indeed 
the corporate body of this town was well 
known to be governed by their recorder 
Mr. Morton, who, holding several places 
under the crown, made a merit of the ser- 
vice he had done it in advising the grant 
of this new charter. 

. Governor Johnstone said, the immediate 
interference of the crown, independent of 
the official or judicial assistance and aid 
of those, whom the constitution had ap- 
poe to advise it, in all matters of this 

ind, had a very disagreeable aspect ; that 
the principle itself was alarming; but it 
became much more so, when exercised 
just at the eve of a general election, be- 
cause, what otherwise, though in itself 
wrong, might seem to be the effect of 
mere chance operating by incidental cir- 
cumstances, now took the strongest ap- 
pearance of a systematic design to answer 
election purposes. He said that the 
House ought to remember, that if sir Ro- 
bert Sawyer was a learned man, he was 
also a very wicked man; that he was the 
avowed and willing instrument of arbitrary 
power, and that the more learned he was 
allowed, there was the more occasion to 
suspect him. He said he was glad to bear 
of one Certain rule laid down by the Soli- 
citor General, relative to the proper man- 
her of granting new charters, which was 
that the new charter ought to-be, to every 

material purpose, a transcript of the old ; 
yet he was’ sorry to observe, that in the 
case of Hellstone, which lately came under 
his consideration, that rule happened to 


be departed from; for the old charter 
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vested the power of appointing burgesses 
in the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty, 
whereas the new one restrained that 
power to the mayor and aldermen only. 
‘With this remarkable circumstance, that 
was the very ground upon which the old 
charter was vacated; yet was the very 
precise alteration adopted by the new 
charter. He instanced some other devia- 
tions, relative to a deputy recorder, &c. 
He then entered into general observations 
on the charters granted to Hellstone, 
Abingdon, and Saltash; and treated the 
principle which directed the several grants 
with severity. 

The Solicitor General said, he should’ 
always, as far as was in his power, abide 
by the rule before-mentioned of copying 
the old charter in the new grant; and that 
he and his colleague in office had observed 
it, in the one alluded to by the hon. mem- 
ber. For there, though the old charter it 
was true, had been granted, and the right 
of admitting burgesses, had been giveh, to 
the mayor, aldermen, and commonalty of 
Hellstone ; yet the usage had been directly 
contrary, from the reign of queen Elizae 
beth, the time the charter was granted; 
besides, there was one general exception, 
which ought to be made, and which was 
actually the case at Hellstone, that was, 
when the persons to be incorporated, ap- 
plied for the alteration. The alteration 
was at the express desire of the inhabit- 
ants. At Abingdon the alteration was 
only appointing five justices to act within 
the borough of Abingdon, which if it 
could operate to any purpose, must have 
been an improvement, aecording to the 
hon. gentleman’s ideas, as five persons 
were not so likely to abuse the power as 
three. 

Mr. Howard said, the present charter 
was less exceptionable than the former; 
that the sting of sir Robert Sawyer’s at- 
tempt was extracted, and that therefore 
he disapproved the motion. 

Mr. Feilde. ‘The King can act only zn 
curia, not in camera ; therefore, whatever 
were the intentions, the clause cannvut 
have the effect apprehended by the mover 
of this question. 

Lord Fulkestone said, it was the inten- 
tion which he wished to defeat; the prac- 
ticability of executing such intentions ac- 
tually appeared in the reign of William 3, 
by means of king James’s charters, several 
of which appearing of this tendency on 
trials of controverted elections, were voted 


illegal by the House of Commons; and 
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added, that if the charter of 1774 spoke 
the language of 1683, it was becoming a 
member of parliament to talk the language 
of 1689,.and censure such intentions. 
The question passed in the negative. 
Lord Folkestone moved, ‘** That the 
said words contained in the said charter, 
do not reserve to the crown any power of 
amotion, except by due course of law.” 
Mr. Ellis moved to adjourn. The 
House divided. ‘The Nocs went forth. 


Tellers. 


Mr. C. Townshend 
Mr. Cooper - 


Lord Folkestone - - AG 
Mr. T. Townshend - 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


YEAS "€ 497 


Noes 


April 5. Lord Folkestone apologized to 
the House, that he should bring on a ques- 
tion before the private business was gone 
through, but he wished to make a motion 
at that instant, because it was the first 
moment that offered after the indirect ne- 

‘ gative put upon his motion on Monday. 

he House then voted, that a clause, re- 
serving to the king a power of removing 
a returning officer, was not unconstitu- 
_ tional ; that resolution was upon the Jour- 
nals. He wished the reason of that vote 
might likewise appear. The reason given 
was that the king, &c. meant the king in 
the court of justice. As he could not 
understand the clause in that light, he 
meant to negative his own motion; though 
if it had a legislative operation he would 
warmly support it. He added, that he 
would not give the House the trouble of a 
division, unless a previous question was 
moved: in that case he would. He then 
moved, “ That the said words contained 
in the said charter do not reserve to the 
crown any power of amotion, except by 
due course of law.” 

Mr. Powys seconded the motion. 

Mr. St. John said, the reason assigned 
was certainly the reason for the vote on 
Monday, but the second question then 
moved and now renewed, was like voting 
that an eldest son is heir apparent to his 
father: he therefore moved the previous 
question. 

Nir. Gascoyne seconded that motion, and 
added ‘hat it was a dangerous and useless 
practice to vote abstract propositions; 
the noble lord admitted the vote would 
not alter the law, why then should the 


House, without any call, pretend to de- 
@lare it? 
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Lord John Cavendish said, after what 
had passed the other night, nothing could 
be more reasonable than the present mo- 
tion, as the House had declared there was 
no doubt, it was in a manner necessary to 
avow the principle upon which they had 
determined there was none. 


The previous question being put, the 
House divided. ‘The Noes went forth. 
Tellers. , 
Lord J. Cavendish - 
YEAS Mr. Powys - - - t 46 
Nos Mr. St. John - - 


Mr. Mackworth - - t Me 
So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill to 
oblige the East India Company to export 
a certain Quantity of English Manufac- 
tures.] April1l. The House went into 
a@ committee to take into consideration 
that part of a Bill of the 13th of his pre- 
sent Majesty, which contains a clause for 
obliging the East India Company, to ex- 
port, to a certain amount, goods and mer- 
chandize, of the growth, produce and ma- 
nufactures of this country. 

Mr. Cooper observed, that such another 
Bill had been brought in in 1768, which 
expired in 1773; that it was then revived 
for two years longer, which was now near 
expiring ; that therefore he would move 
the committee that the same might be 
continued for a limited time, which he 
meant to be three years longer, till the ex- 
piration of the charter. He reniarked, 
that the measure had originated with the 
charter in king William’s time, when they 
were bound to export to the value of 
100,000/. that afterwards it was changed 
to a tenth of their whele export, and in 
1768 was raised to 400,000/. a year. 

Governor Johnstone. I do not think it 
can be necessary to enlarge upon the rea- 
sons for disagreeing with so anti-commer- 
cial, so absurd, so ridiculous a measure, as 
that which is now proposed to us. Sir, it 
is contrary to every principle of trade, to 
force a company, or a merchant, to export 
what he cannot sell. There are now lying 
in the warehouses of Bengal 270,000¢. 
worth of British woollens, rotting and eat- 
ing by moths, for want of a market, and 
you will in. defiance of that known fact, 
lay so ridiculous a restriction on the Com- 
pany, as to force them to send out more 
annually, in order to come to the same 
fate. Sir, I do aver, that you might just 
as well order the amount of British cloth 
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to be made in a bonfire, the next time the 
King comes to the House, for the enter- 
tainment of the mob, and make the East 
India Company pay for it, as to do what 
is now proposed to you. It would be no 
more than a tax upon them, and this as 
much a tax as any other regulation. 

Lord North. The hon. member ap- 
pears to mistake not only the words but 
the meaning of the motion: it does not 
tie down the Company to the export of 
cloth; it leaves the manufacture or pro- 
duct to their choice. There are many ar- 
ticles which may be more saleable in In- 
dia than cloth, and such of course they 
will export. 

Mr. Burke. I esteem this teaaltiare! 
as big with nothing but absurdity; and I 
think the reasons for disagreeing with it 
are much the stronger, from its proceeding 
from an oblique sort of wisdom, political, 
not commercial; and which looks towards 
America much more than to India. What 
circumstance is the father of the motion? 
I will tell you, Sir: the late American 
measures have threatened th2 manufactures 
of this country with ruin, or at least with 
a stagnation of an appearance formidable. 
In order to remedy a jot of this evil, and 
to hold out hopes to the manufacturers 
here, is this export held out to them. 
While administration annihilates the Ame- 
rican markets, she cooks up others in the 
East Indies. Thus is the present a mea- 
sure of political commerce, and not of 
commercial intelligence ; and as such, it 
ought to be rejected. But, Sir, the fact is, 
it is a mere tax upon the Company, and it 
is absurd to consider it in any other light. 
Let us consider how well it is contrived to 
answer such a purpose; you assisted them 
with a loan, which was necessary to their 
being as a Company, as administration 
told us, from their poverty ; and before a 
shilling of that loan is repaid, what do you 
do? Why, convinced of the superabun- 
dance of their wealth instead of their po- 
verty, you lay an immediate tax upon 
them. Is this consistent? Is it consonant 
with the ideas either of commerce or of 
finance? But farther, Sir, the operation 
of the motion supposes another melan- 
choly fact, that the British manufactures 
are a drug; that they are of no value: 
and that their exportation must be en- 
forced at all events, or they will lie a 
dead weight on the hands of the manufac- 

turers. Now, Sir, this is a most humiliating 
circumstance; even more humiliating 
than I can allow: nor can I see the ne- 
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cessity in consequence of it of sending 
them to feed the moths of Bengal. Why 
not clethe the numberless poor of this 
countryand make the Company pay for it? 

Mr. Van. The hon. gentleman lays 
down his maxims with such: an air of au- 
thority, that one would think no person in 
the House had common sense but himself. 
Sir, I beg leave to state a case, which the 
hon. gentleman appears to forget. The 
East India Company might send out Bri- 
tish manufactures, but will not, for reasons 
best known to themselves; but, Sir, at 
the same time that they will not send 
them out, let the hon. gentleman ask his» 
constituents, if Bristol, Liverpool and 
Glasgow would not send them out? If, 
therefore, the Company will not, or can- 
not export these goods, let the towns do 
it who can and would. The hon. mem- 
ber’s principles, which he lays down in the 
qpse dixit manner, are certainly not calcu- 
lated for the meridian of Bristol, for which 
place he was elected, 1 suppose for his — 
knowledge of trade; but if that knowledge 
is in future to constitute the member for 
Bristol, 1 might perhaps be as successful a 
candidate as the hon. member. 

Mr. Burke. I cannot help rising to 
congratulate not only the country at large 
but the city of Bristolin particular, on the 
prospect of possessing, after seven years 
of inauspicious darkness, a gentleman of 
such profound knowledge of trade, such 
mounididens: and such a commanding elo- 

uence. But, Sir, that the principles of 
this Bill are false and rotten, every view of 
it will tell us; it depreciates our most 
valuable products and manufactures. Sir, 
I have always thought that plum-pudding 
and broad cleth were two most excellent 
things, but I now find all our English 
ideas are very erroncous, and that instead 
of being good things, they go a begging 
fora market. 

Lord North. 1am somuch of the hon. 
gentleman’s opinion concerning the merit 
of pudding, that I shall detain you but a 
few minutes. The Company had this re- 
striction engrafted upon them from their 
very origin; they have grown up and 
thriven under it. .Now, Sir, shall we 
make use of our experience, and require 
of the Company no new restriction but 
one already known, when they are so well 
able to bear it. I will not allow it to be a 
tax; it is a mere guard in the legislature 
for the protection of commerce, and en-- 
tirely consistent with the interests of the 
Company. | 
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Mr. Jenkinson spoke in reply to Mr. 
Burke, as to facts. 

Mr. Burke answered him, and insisted 
that his dates were right, and the chrono- 
logy of Mr. Jenkinson wrong. 

‘The question being put, the committee 
divided, Ayes 56, Noes 9 ; and a Bill was 
- accordingly ordered to be brought in. 


The King’s Message for settling Buck- 
ingham House on the Queen.} April 12. 
Lord North delivered the following Mes- 
sage from the King: 

“ GeorGE R. 

«His Majesty, desirous that a better 
and more suitable accommodation should 
be made for the residence of the Queen, 
in case she should survive his Majesty, and 
being willing that the palace in which his 
Majesty now resides, lately known by the 
mame of Buckingham-house, and now 
called the ‘Queen’s-house, may be settled 
for that purpose, in lieu of Somzrset-house, 
recommends it to his faithful Commons, to 
take the same into their consideration ; 
and to make provision for settling the said 
palace upon her Majesty; and for appro- 
priating Somerset-house to such uses as 
shall be found most beneficial to the 
public.” . 


April 26. The following Resolutions 
were agreed to. 1. ‘* That the palace in 
which his Majesty now resides, lately 
known by the name of Buckingham-house, 
and now called the Queen’s-house, be set- 
‘tled on the Queen, in lieu of Somerset- 
house, in case she shall survive his Ma- 
jesty. 2. That from and after the deter- 
mination of such settlement, the said 
palace be annexed to, and vested in, the 
crown of Great Britain. 3. That the 
palace of Somerset-lhouse, which by an 
Act, made in the second year of his pre- 
_ sent Majesty’s reign, was settled upon the 
Queen, be vested in his Majesty, his heirs 
and successors, for the purpose of erecting 
and establishing certain public offices. 
4. That 100,000/. be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, as and for the money laid out in the 
purchase of the Queen’s-house, and in 
rendering the same convenient for a royal 
palace, and in consideration of his Ma- 
jesty’s palace of Somerset-house being 
converted, and applied for the future, to 
the purpose of holding and keeping there- 
in certain public offices.” 


The Budget.| May 3. Lord North 
moved for a committee of supply, pre- 
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pained to his opening the Budget; when 
emoved the following Resolutions, which 
were agreed to. 1. “ That persons who 
on the 24th of April last were possessed 
of 3 per cent. annuities, shall be at liberty 
to accept 88/. for every 100/. towards the 
redemption of 1,000,000/. of the said funds 
or stocks ; one moiety to be paid on or 
before the 15th of July, and the other on 
or before the 20th of October next, with 
interest to the 5th of July 1775; and for 
every 100/. of such subscription, shall re- 
ceive six tickets in a lottery to consist of 
60,000 tickets at 12/. 10s. each; and the 
capital stock of such subscription shall be 
annihilated. That books shall be opened 
at the Bank, the 8th of May, from nine in 
the morning till six in the afternoon, for 
the purpose of receiving said subscription. 
No person to subscribe more than 20,000/. 
nor less than 100/. and after the whole is 
summed up, the same to be rateably di- 
vided among the subscribers, in proportion 
to the quantity of stock subscribed, over 
and above the said 1,000,000. of annuities 
to be so annihilated. 2. That towards 
raising the supply, 1,915,552/. 16s. 11d. 
be issued out of the sinking fund. 3. That 
1,250,000/. be raised by loans on ex- 
chequer bills, to be charged on the first 
aids, to be granted next session. 4. That 
15,000/. out of the monies remaining in 
the Exchequer the 5th of April, 1766, 
the produce of American duties, be ap- 
plied towards maintaining the forces and 
garrisons in the plantations. 5. That mo- 
nies paid into the Exchequer after the 
5th of April, 1775, and before the 5th of 
April, 1776, produce of the duties on the 
importation and exportation of gum senega 
and gum arabic, be applied towards the 
supply.” 

He observed, that 3,800,000/. of light 
or diminished money had been paid into 
the Bank, under the first Act; that 
4,800,000/. had been paid in like manner, 
under the royal proclamation of receiving 
guineas not under five penny-weights 
three grains, nor more than six grains; 
that it was computed, that when the se- 
cond proclamation was issued for calling 
in all guineas under full standard, ae 
of 4,000,000¢. more would be called in, 
the whole amounting to about 14,000,000/. 
and the expence of melting down, receiv- 
ing, interest paid to the Bank, gratuities 
to the country commissioners, and re- 
coinage to about 650,000/ ; that the de- 
ficiencies on land and malt were computed 
at 450,000/« that is 50,000/. lower than 
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they were the last year; that the whole of 
the grants consisted of the land and malt, 
estimated at 2,250,000/., the exchequer 
bills 1,250,000/., the profits on a lottery 
150,000/., the produce of the sinking fund, 
from the 5th January to the 5th April, 
886,000/. the three next quarters produce 
of said fund 1,915,000/. which would make 
the whole of the sinking fund 2,800,0000. 
‘and miscellaneous savings, with the ex- 
pected produce of the sale of French 
prizes 17,000. and sales of lands in the 
ceded islands 50,000/. taken together, 
would amount to 300,000/.; while on the 
other hand the services were, the navy 
1,700,000/., the ordnance 300,000/., the 
army 1,600,000/., exchequer bills of last 
year 1,250,000/., army extraordinaries 
270,000/., miscellaneous of grants and 
coinage 348,000/. So that on the whole, 
the grants would be 6,550,000/. and the 
services voted 5,550,000l. which would 
leave a surplus of 1,000,000/. excess of 
grants, with which he proposed to pay off 
the above 1,000,000/. of three per cent. 
annuities, for the sum of 880,000/. which 
last surplus again of 120,000/. would re- 
main to make good the deficiences of the 
grants, or to balance the 100,000/. voted 
or the purchase of the Queen’s-palace and 
Somerset- house. 

His lordship then proceeded to state 
the public debts, as they appeared on the 
5th of January last, compared with their 
amount on the 5th of January, 1773. At 
the latter period they were 123 millions 
funded, aaa 13 millions unfunded, which, 
with the fractions, made in the whole 
136 millions; at the former, 124 millions 
funded, three millions unfunded, in the 
whole 127 millions ; paid off nine millions. 
His lordship did not state the respective 
interests paid at those periods, but ge- 
nerally stated the decrease in the follow- 
ing manner: total decrease on the whole 
440,000/. per ann. and 30,000/. by the 
present operation, in the whole 470,000/. 
out of which take for the navy bills un- 
funded 20,000/. and the exchequer bills 
m circulation, at 4 per cent. 40,000. both 
these sums, with the trifling discount on 
navy and victualling bills, would leave a 
clear decrease in the interest money paid 
to the public creditors of the sum of 
400,000/. per ann. 

After he had stated the several sums ne- 
cessary to the explanation of the financial 

operation, which he was about to submit 
to the House, he observed, that the nation 
might think that the reduction of the na- 
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tional debt proceeded very slowly ; but 
when it was considered, the very heavy 


burdens contracted during the late glo- 
rious and successful war, the consequent 
increase of interest, and that that war was 
entered into at the express desire of the 
people, joined with the numerous and 
singular advantages derived to this coun- 
try, both in respect of commerce and ter- 
ritory, the nation uniting all these consi- 
derations, had much less reason to be im- 
patient or complain. The four great wars 
we have maintained since the Revolution, 
said his lordship, neither originated from. 
the ambition of our princes, nor the cor- 
ruption of ministers; and the vast sums 
expended, however enormous, or heavily 
at present we may feel the weight, were 
for the most part laid out either directly 
in the protection or advancement of our 
own immediate interests, or in upholding 
those, with which they were essentially 
connected. Our endeavours have in ge- 
neral corresponded to the glory of our 
motives, and the magnitude of our designs, 
as taking the lead among the great powers 
of Europe, by protecting others, securing 
our own interests, and setting limits to 
the ambition of the enemies of both. 
The war commenced at the Revolution, 
was a popular war ; so was that which fol- 
lowed about the succession. The rupture 
in 1739 with Spain, originated entirely in 
popular motives. I will not, however, 
pretend to say it was as well founded as 
the two preceding, at least so well timed, 
though f have no doubt that it might in 
the end become as necessary. The late 
war was, if possible, still more popular 
than any of the rest, as it was in the be- 
ginning undertaken without any view to 
continental connections, but purely to 
protect our subjects in America, which I 
shall ever think ought to be a very strong 
incentive to them to assist us to alleviate 
those burthens we now feel, and of which 
they have been the primary cause. | 
I will now beg leave to return to the 
subject that naturally falls more imme- 
diately under the consideration this day, 
which is the reduction of this heavy load 
of debt, and the approbation of the fund 
allotted for that purpose to other uses. 
A ‘person of confessed i (Dr. 
Price) has written a pamphlet with great 
ability, on this subject, and condemned 
the great minister, (sir Robert Walpole) 
who first devised the sinking fund, for de- 
arting from his own plan. I admire the 
Ingenuity of the author. I have partly, 
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since I came into my present situation, 
adopted his plan of reduction as much as 
times and circumstances would permit ; 
yet I am far from approving all of what 

e recommends; .nor can I lightly con- 
demn an able minister, of approved judg- 
ment, high abilities, and great experience, 
while I remain ignorant of the true mo- 
tives which influenced his conduct, or per- 
haps the total impracticability of his act- 
ing up to his own ideas: plans on paper, 
or measures proposed in the closet often 
becoming difficult in the execution, or in- 
expedient, though they should be prac- 
ticable. Another very popular topic is, 
taking off the taxes from the necessaries of 
life, in order to relieve the lower order of 
the people. Besides a thousand impedi- 
ments, that I shall forbear to insist on, 
which might grow out of such a measure, 
to obstruct it, I fear it would not answer 
the ends proposed, though every possible 
obstruction were: removed, because the ef- 
fect might be, that the tax would be lost, 
and the revenue suffer, without the least 
benefit to the consumer, as means would 
be probably devised still to keep the com- 
modity up at the taxed price. On the 
whole, the vast riches of this country, its 
extensive credit, which it has never yet 
violated in respect of either its do- 
mestic or foreign creditors, its prodi- 
gious commerce, its surprising paper cir- 
culation, which must be immense, when 
it is considered that the money alone in 
circulation is considerably more than 14 
millions, as appears by the documents this 
day referred to; all this great system of 
power, riches, and external strength, I 
say, taken together, with the magnificence, 
splendor, and luxury of individuals, induce 
me to believe, that though the national 
and consequent annual burdens be enor- 
mous, they are far from being dispropor- 
tioned to our abilities to pay. I just beg 
leave to mention one circumstance more 
before I sit down, to shew the difficulty of 
a hasty reduction of the public debts, by 
the means we are necessarily obliged to 

ursue. A very able deceased minister 
(Mr. Pelham) reduced the national debt, 
by lowering the interest ; we are nccessi- 
tated to effect the same purpose, by paying 
off the principal itself, our progress must be 
therefore moreslow. That gentleman pay- 
ed off 20 millions with ease, by only laying 
an obligation on the annuitants, to receive 
their principal, or reduce their annuities ; 
and the consequence was, that they gladly 
accepted of the offer, and consented to 
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take 3 instead of 4 per cent. What was 
the reason then? And what would be the 
probable consequence now? The funds 
were up at par at the former period ; they 
are now considerably below, owing, it may 
be presumed, to the greater quantity 
being in the market, so that the public 
creditors would at this period be as de- 
sirous of receiving their capitals, as they 
were at the former to accept of the re- 
duced annuities. I do, therefore, recur to 
my first assertion, that we must proceed 
slowly in the proposed reduction, or lay 
on new taxes, in order to effect our pur- 
pose with greater facility and expedition; 
for I repeat it, there is no other method 
of getting at the principal, but either by 
reducing it directly by specific payments 
of the capital, or by being able, by the 
rise of the fund, to lower the interest. 

Mr. Hartley rose chiefly to point out 
the impropriety of anticipating the pro- 
duce of the sinking fund, and of charging 
more on it than it would be able to bear ; 
the manner of making up the accounts at 
the Exchequer for the last year, which 
produced a surplus of 200,0002. or the 
total receipt of one week, with part of the 
debt payed in by the East India Company, 
having swelled the sinking fund much be- 
yond its natural size. That therefore the 
sum it was now rated at, was considerably 
too high. He next entered into a string 
of observations, relative to the ill-judged 
policy of pushing matters to extremity 
with America, and the probability, nay the 
inevitable certainty, of the interference of 
France and Spain; and of a general Euro- 
pean war, should the sword be once drawn 
against our brethren on the other side of 
the Atlantic. He concluded with draw- 
ing a most melancholy picture of the con- 
sequences such an event must produce, 
in its operations on our trade, manufac- 
tures, finances, public credit, external 
strength, and internal prosperity ; remind- 
ing the country gentlemen, at the same 
time, that this would in all probability be 
the last year they would even in time of 
peace enjoy the benefit of a 3s. in the 
pound land-tax, though they had been 
prevailed on to give their support to mea- 
sures so evidently destructive of their own 
interest, and of the nation at large, be- 
cause they were in the first instance to 
bear no part of the additional burthens 
such measures were to create. 

Mr. Vyner answered, that he was cer- 
tain the landed gentlemen were not ac- 
tuated by the motives imputed to them by 
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the hon. gentleman; but purely from the 
apparent necessity of the measure itself, in 
support of which they were ready to risk 
any event, sooner than forego those ad- 
vantages of trade and riches which were 
inseparably involved in the supremacy of 
Great Britain over her colonies; for were 
that once given up, the others would soon 
follow. In support of such a cause, there- 
fore, he was willing to pay not only 4s. 
but 14s. in the pound: and as he enter- 
tained not a single doubt but we should 
prevail in the contest, we ought to oblige 
America to pay the expence she had wan- 
tonly put us to, and which would likewise 
enable us to bring back our quandam 
peace establishment, that of a land-tax of 
2s. in the pound. 

Mr. 7. Townshend, after condemning 
the bad policy of reducing the land tax, 
from 4s. to 3s. in the pound, some years 
since, a8 one great means of retarding the 
reduction of the national debt, observed 
upon two items, for which his lordship 
took credit; one was the sum of 17,000/. 
charged on the sale of French prizes in 
the West Indies, the other a sum of 
50,000/. said to be the produce of sales of 
the lands in the ceded islands, which have 
been voted regularly, year after year, 
since 1771; and had as regularly returned 
into the ways and means, without a shil- 
ling of them being actually brought to the 
credit of public accounts. 

Lord North replied, that one hon. gen- 
tleman seemed to delight in drawing a 
gloomy picture of the dreadful conse- 
quences of breaking with America. He 
said the predicted evils would be easily 
averted, by America returning to its duty. 
There had been an offer made which 
would at once obviate all difficulties, if 
they were sincere ; if not, and they should 
pertinaciously refuse terms virtually cor- 
respondent to their own ideas, the ques- 
tion would then be a very simple one; 
that is, whether they were to be inde- 
pendent, or whether we should avail our- 
selves of those rights we were indubitably 
entitled to, in order to secure to the nation 
those great benefits derived from our trade 
and commerce with that country, which 
must be for ever lost, if we acquiesced in 
the unreasonable and sunset claims it 
now set up. As tothe hon. gentleman’s 


fears respecting a breach with our colonies | 
being productive of a French and Spanish | 
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pee him, as a friend to the interest of 
is country, to hazard any such experi- 
ment; nevertheless, France was an opu- 
lent, powerful nation, abounding in native 
wealth, and internal strength, and might 
break with us, either now, or in the event 
of an American civil war, if she pleased, 
nor could he see how any mode of stuting 
an account of debtor and creditor on the 
present occasion, could possibly prevent it. 

Governor Joukustone closed the convers- 
ation by observing, that thongh his lord- 
ship was no conjuror to effect miracles by 
stating an account, ‘it had always been 
customary with the minister, on this day, 
to givea kind of state of the nation, both 
respecting her finances, the terms she 
stood on with foreign powers, and the ge- 
neral posture of affairs in Europe. This 
mode had been likewise adopted by his 
lordship uniformly, since his coming into 
office; it was a matter of the first conse- 
quence to the commercial part of the na- 
tion, as a means of preventing public and 
private imposition, by preventing artful 
men from improperly operating on our 
funds. The reason of the thing was as 
clear, he said, as the custom was invaria- 
ble; and is it not for this very purpose, 
said he, that you admit the mercliants and 
traders of London this day into your gal- 
lery. Besides, I remember on the last oc- 
casion of this kind, how much this House 
was edified, by the extensive knowledge, 
and minute information given by the noble 
lord, respecting the political state of 
France, ber annual revenues, incum- 
brances, &c. Then it was poor, weak, 


ruined, bankrupt France, unable to lift 


her head. Now, within twelve months, 
the face of things are changed; she is 
rich, powerful, and opulent; and we are 
told that we have no other assurance of 
the preservation of the public tranquillity, 
not even for a day, or an hour, but the wis- 
dom of her councils, and the prudence and 
political discretion of her ministers. What- 
ever I might have thought of his lordship’s 
former account, I certainly agree with him 
in the latter ; and though the administra- 
tion in that country be not yet formed, so 
as to act upon any permanent system, I 
believe as soon as that event takes place, 
we may expect to be engaged in a war 
with the two branches ot the House of 
Bourbon; and I believe, likewise, the pre- 
sent approaching breach with our colo- 


war, his lordship replied, that the wisdom | nies, will be the means of accelerating it. 


_and prudence of the I’rench minister would 
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The Resolutions were agreed to. 
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Debate in the Lords onthe Mitford and 
Launditch Poor Bill.}] May 4 The 
ordcr of the day being read for taking into 
further consideration the Bill for the bet- 
ter relief and employment of the Poor 
within the hundreds of Mitford and Laun- 
ditch, in the county of Norfolk; counsel 
were heard against the Bill. After which, 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire moved, 
that the Bill be committed. His lordship 
entered into a general view of the poor 
Jaws, made several remarks on the great 
abuses which have prevailed in the exe- 
cution of them, and applied his reasoning 
particularly to the neglected state of those 
parishes and hundreds meant to be incor- 
porated. 

Lord Walpole owned the general prin- 
ciples laid down, but denied the propriety 
of the application. He contended, the pre- 
sent Bill could be countenanced but on 
two grounds; either for the better sup- 
port and employment of the poor, or for 
‘the relief of the land-owners and occu- 
piers, by lowering of the rates. The 
first of these includes the ease and happi- 
ness of the persons maintained and em- 
ployed; the other, the approbation and 
relief of those who are to pay for their 
maintenance; neither of which can be so 
much as pretended in the present instance ; 
for no noble lord can insist, that the poor 
‘In general are not strongly averse to the 
Bill, and that a great majority of the land 
occupicrs, who are to pay the rates, and 
an equality of the proprictors, who may 
be supposed to be affected in a secondary 
degrce by those rates, have not done 
every thing in their power to oppose it. 

The Duke of Manchester observed, that 
great stress had been Jaid by the counsel 
who argued against the propriety of the 
Bill being sent to a committee, on the 
clause which makes it a capital felony to 
pull down, deface, or destroy any of the 
fences or inclosures to be raised about the 
house or fields meant to be crected or in- 
closed ; and had ludicrously supvoscd the 
case of a person pulling a hedge stake, 
breaking a pale, or committing any such 
“trifling trespass as coming within the penal 
icin of that clause ; but for his part, 
1owever he might admire the ingenuity of 
the learned gentleman, he could not pos- 
sibly see the necessity of inserting the 
word * maliciousiy,’ according to his ideas ; 
because, in the construction of all penal 
statutes, he had always understood, that it 
was the intention, not the act, or, more 
properly speaking, the intention and the act 
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coupled together, that constituted the of- 
ence. His grace was therefore for permit- 
ting the clause to stand in its present form, 
as a prevention of any general or particular 
intention to destroy, sooner than have it 
altered, upon such slight, remote, and 
Visionary grounds. 
Lord Lyttelton approved of the princi- 
ple of the Bill. The objections made at 
the bar, that the poor would be confined, 
and that confinement was a real hardship, 
and contrary to the spirit of our laws, he 
contended, was a mistake; for the pre- 
sent Bill, though it might differ as to the 
mode of restraint, gave no new substantial 
power, but what might be legally exer- 
cised under the statute of the 43d Eliz. 
The other objection, that confinement was 
repugnant to the spirit of our laws and 
constitution, was an assertion in his opt- 
nion equally erroneous; for his lordship 
could never believe that a qualified, op- 
tional restraint, designed manifestly for the 
relief of the person alone who was to be 
bound by it, could be deemed a nanee 
or punishment, particularly when suc 
restraint grew out of the very Act it- 
self, which was to constitute the relief; 
for, the nature of mankind is such, that 
you cannot relieve without the power of 
restraining, therefore you must have the 
power of doing both or neither. His lord- 
ship then launched into great encomiums 
on the Act of the 43d Eliz.; and enume- 
rated the various and important benefits 
derived from it ; lamenting at the sametime 
the shameful neglect and abuses which had 
since been introduced into the framing and 
executing the poor laws. He dwelt with 
great energy on the vast sums daily wasted 
in endless litigations, relative to the law of 
scttlements ; and the corruption, cruclty, 
and interested conduct of parish officers. 
There is, said his lordship, above three 
millions of money annually raised in this 
country, for the support of the poor; and 
I solemnly believe, that of the vast sums 
of money thrown away in suits relative to 
parish settlements, and squandered by the 
churchwardens and overseers in their 
feasts and revellings, &c. with several other 
species of misapplication and fraud, not 
a million and a half is applied to the real 
purposes for which it is granted; but 
though [highly approve of the principle 
of the Bill, | beg leave to differ from the 
noble duke, that the clause does as well 
without the word § malicious.’ 1 think a 
provision which enacts and subjets the of- 
fender to so heavy a punishment, the 
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highest known in our law, should be as 
clear and definite as possible; and though 
we may well presume it will never be ri- 
gorously executed, so as to obtain a bad 
pala T must confess I should be much 
etter pleased that the clause had been 
penned with the clearness and precision so 
necessary to the true framing of all penal 
statutes. Neither do I entirely approve 
of the mode of confinement proposed by 
_ the Bill, though I believe that confinement, 
or a certain qualified degree of restraint, 
to be necessary. But taking the Bill on 
the whole, as 1 presume no alteration can, 
consistent with the claims of the other 
House, be now made, as it is a money 
Bill, and approving of the principle of the 
Bill, as I do, in the light at least of a local 
improvement of the poor-laws, as they now 
stand, I shall give my hearty assent for 
sending it to a committee. | 
The Earl of Hillsbyrough informed the 
House, that he had made the poor laws 
his particular study, and had many years 
since framed a general Bill for their amend- 
ment and improvement ;. but after he had 
made a considerable progress, and the Bill 
having met with strong opposition, the able 
man who at that time presided at the head 
of public aitairs (Mr. Pelham) fearing it 
might produce similar clamours to that 
raised against the Jew-Bill then recently 
repealed, advised his lordship to drop it, 
as he could not with prudence promise it 
his support. His lordship observed, that 
since that time he had remembered several 
Bills relative to the poor laws, brought into 
parhament. Some directed to remove 
some partial evil, others for the purpose 
of local benefit, or convenience; none of 
them, he feared, answering the ends pro- 
posed ; tor, in his opinion, the evils, whe- 
ther partial or general, have been for many 
tall in a state of progressional increase. 
owever, In all remedies of a local na- 
ture, two invariable rules had been con- 
stantly adhered to; one was, that the mode 
of relief or improvement was well directed, 
-and would probably have the desired ef- 
fect; the other, that the matter being of 
@ private and personal nature (the case 
being quite otherwise where the whole 
community is concerned) the persons im- 
mediately interested in the event alone are 
to be consulted. Now, how dues the pre- 
sent Bill come supported by those insepa- 
rable marks, and inherent qualities? Why, 
in the first place, guardians, are to be ap- 
pointed, who, it is presumed, being gen- 
tlemen of probity, humanity, and inde- 
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pendent fortunes, will execute the trusts 
reposed in them by this Bill, with honour 
and fidelity. I allow the principle as a 
mere speculative proposition, to be an ex- 
tremely just one; but 1 contend, it will be 
found the direct contrary in practice. I 
know too much of the world to believe 
otherwise. It is well known, that nothing 
of this kind was ever taken up, upon purer 
or more exalted ideas of humanity and 
generosity, than the appointment of the 
select vestry of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square. It is equally notorious, that no 
trust or parish regulation was ever more 
faithfully and honourably executed for a 
time ; but what is the case now? Why, 
that myself and several others, at first 
equally sanguine, have neglected what 
from our situation and general pursuits 
we have found we could not possibly at- 
tend to; and the parish of Hanover-square 
will in a few years fall under the direction, 
though perhaps modified into another 
form, of the very same spccies of power 
the select vestry was instituted to prevent. 
What will the case then be probably 
within the hundreds of Mitford and [.aun- 
ditch? That the gentlemen appointed 
guardians, in execution of their present 
ideas, will exert themselves in the manner 
we did; and that when the fervor of ree 
formation and improvement abates, things 
will again flow into their former channels, 
of private jobs, petty oppressions, and all 
the detail of grievances which fill up the 
local annals of almost every parish in the 
kingdom. For I believe no person will 
be hardy enough to assert, that in an ex- 
tent of country, which takes in 23 miles 
in length and 15 in breadth, the guardians 
of the poor, I mean for any long continu- 
ance, will, in the winter through dirty 
roads and short days, do what the select 
vestry have failed to execute, even at their 
very doors, without any personal inconve- 
nience whatever. As to the other gene- 
ral ground of the Bull, the consulting and 
taking the sense of those who are to be 
immediately affected by it, that, I think, is 
a mutter of scrious consideration, and 
ought to be very cautiously attended to. 
Parliament should, on no account, on ap- 
plications of local regulation, countenance 
a Bill of this kind, or any other of a si- 
milar tendency, without being fully satis- 
fied that such a clear, decisive majority, 
as is usually deemed sufficient in such 
cases, are forthe Bill. How, then, does it 
appear in the instance before us? One 
gentleman, examined at the bar, says, 
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that there is such a majority of the land- 
owners, which is as flatly contradicted ; 
while it is confessed on all hands, that of 
those who actually pay the tax, the land- 
occupiers, there is an indisputed majority 
against the Bill. The same gentleman, if 
I mistake not, was examined to prove the 
wretched, neglected state of the poor 
within the parish in which he resides. 
Now, I would observe, that this gentle- 
man is a justice of the peace ; aud I would 
ask this House, if, by the nature of his 
ottice, he was not competent to correct in 
the first instance, or remedy upon repre- 
sentation, the very evils, the averting and 
removal of which are intended by the Bull 
he is brought to give his testimony in sup- 
port of. On the whole, therefore, as the 

ouse on-a former occasion threw out 
Mr. Gilbert’s Bill, intended to give an op- 
tional power of incorporation to every hun- 
dred or number of parishes in the king- 
dom, as the plan, however plausible and 
well intentioned, appears to me ideal and 
impracticable; and as the dissentions are 
much too numerous to warrant the legis- 


Jative interference of this House, I shall- 


be against the Bill going to a committee. 
_. Lords Townshend and Monfort spoke 
in favour of the Bill. It was committed 
upon a division of 58 to 3. 


Lord Radnor’s Protest against the 
Manchester Play-House Bill.] The order 
of the day being read for the first reading 
of the Bill, for enabling his Majesty to li- 
cense a Playhouse in the town of Man- 
chester, in the county palatine of Lan- 
caster, and for the Lords to be sum- 
moned, the Bill was accordingly read 
the first time. After which the earl of 
Radnor moved to reject the Bill. Which 
being objected to, and a question stated 
thereupon: after dcbate, the previous 
question was put, Whether the said ques- 
tion shall be now put? It was resolved in 
the negative. . 

«* Dissentient. 

‘¢ For the reasons entered in tire Journal 

of the 26th of February 1771,* which I 


a ne 


_ * Feb. 26, 1771. The order of the day being 
read, for the second reading of the Bill, to 
enable his Majesty to licence a playhouse in 
the town of Liverpool in the county palatine of 
Lancaster, and for the Lords to be summoned, 
the said Bill was accordingly read the second 
time. And it being proposed to commit the 
Bill: the same was objected to: after debate ; 
the, question was put thereupon, It was re- 
solved in the affirmative, 
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effect, counteract his Majesty’s bright example, 
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conceive, operate with at least equal force 
against establishing a theatre in the town 
of Manchester : and because no arguments 
or local considerations whatever can, in 
my judgment, justify even the partial re- 
peal of a law so well calculated to restrain 
dissipation and licentiousness, and to pro- 
mote the cause of industry, morality, and 
religion, as every such repeal directly 
tends to the increase of those very evils, 
which, in the late address of convocation 
to his Majesty, the prelates themselves 
(who now with such consistency counte- 
nance this Bill) observe with infinite con- 
cern, do at this time present avery gloomy 
prospect to every serious and considerate 
inind. RapDnor.”” 


Debate in the Lords on the Manchester 
Play-house Bill.] May 12. Lord Lyt- 
telton moved the order of the day, for the 
second reading of the Bill for enabling his 
Majesty to licence a Play-house in the 
town of Manchester. 

The Bishop of London declared, he 
was entirely against the Bill going to a 
committee; that, | +:vever, he should not 
have risen, were >~ +t to exculpate him- 
self from a charge made against him and 
the rest of his brethren by a noble earl 
present ; that it was not a thing that fell 
merely in the heat of debate, it was no 


‘¢ Dissentient. 

‘© Because the argument particularly endea- 
voured to be enfurced by the supporters of the 
Bill, that established theatres in country towns 
conduce to the improvement of the morals of 
the inhabitants, and, in commercial towns, to 
the advantage of the trader and manufacturer, 
is raillery rather than reason, being false in 
fact, and notoriously contradicted by experience. 

‘* Because, at a time when the acknowledged 
characteristic of- the age is love of pleasure and 
dissipation, the ‘weakening a law founded on 
the soundest principles of good government, 
the necessity of preserving the morals of the 
individual, for the happiness of the community, 
is, under these circumstances, peculiarly up- 
wise, contrary to the truest maxime of policy, 
and highly unbecoming the dignity of legisle- 
ture. 

‘‘ Because, when we have a prince on the 
throne whose virtues, whilst they reflect a 
lustre on his crown, might check the growing 
licentiousness of the times, a Bill which relaxes 


the restraints on the incentives to vice, and 


tends to corrupt the moral principles of his 
subjects, supported as it is by noble lords in 
vernment, must, ia 


and lessen its influence oa the minds of his. 
people. | « Ravnor, 
ss Kine.” 
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loose equivocal expression which .might 
admit of a double interpretation; the 
matter he adverted to was on record, for 
it was on their lordships’ Journals. He 
said, it was no less fallacious in point of 
fact, than injurious to a body of men, who 
were certainly intitled to justice in com- 
mon with the rest of their fellow subjects. 
He then proceeded to inform the House, 
that although he disapproved of the Bill, 
and was of course from the beginning re- 
solved to vote against it, he did not think 
the first reading the proper stage to op- 
pose it, as it would, in his opinion, be more 
candid and agreeable to parliamentary 
usage, to combat the Bill on the second 
reading. He therefore, from the known 
candour of the noble earl who had entered 
the protest, as well as his love of justice, 
expected that his lordship would withdraw 
it, or at least expunge such parts as may 
be supposed to convey to posterity a most 
heavy accusation on a body of men who 
were entirely innocent. As to the ques- 
tion itself, whether or not permission ought 
to be given to erect a playhouse at Man- 
chester, he had not a single doubt of the 
impropriety of granting such a permission, 
in a great trading manufacturing town; 
but, he feared at the same time, that 
throwing out the Bill would not prevent 
the evil, as what was refused by parliament 
would still be supported by conscience. 
He said there were many plays of a moral 
instructive tendency, that where those re- 
presentations were properly conducted, 
they operated to the improvement of man- 
ners; and if custom had not determined 
otherwise, for his own part, he could with 
leasure go to the theatre to see the Eng- 
fish Roscius; and on the whole, if a 
theatre was to be permitted, or established 
by act of parliament (for he was afraid 
the evil would exist in one form, or the 
other) he hoped the magistrates in all 
those towns, where such exhibitions were 
permitted, would take singular care to 
agate the representation of one particu- 
ar play (the Beggar’s Opera) which, in 
his opinion, tended more to corrupt the 
morals of the lower orders of the people, 
than all the other plays extant in the Eng- 
lish language beside: and should the ma- 
nagers or directors persist, he trusted that 
the magistrates would vigorously execute 
the vagrant laws against such daring of- 
fenders, as persons not entitled to a parish 
settlement. 
The Earl of Radnor. No person in 
this House would be farther than I would 
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from passing @ censure upon any body of 
men, perc any the right reverend bench, 
for whom I entertain so high a respect. 
A short history of the transaction will, 
however, be my best apology for my con- 
duct relative to what has already happen- 
ed; and for still persisting in my former 
opinion, and refusing now to retract it. 
While this Bill was passing through the 
other House, I applied to the most re- 
verend prelate who sits at the head of the 
bishop’s bench, to the right reverend pre- 
late who just spoke, and to the other right 
reverend prelate in whose diocese Man- 
chester is situated. I informed them 
of my intention to oppose the Bill; and 
desired to know their sentiments. They 
answered, they thought with me on the 
subject ; and were resolved to give it 
every opposition in their power. Having 
notice of the day the Bill was to come up 
from the Commons, I desired the first 
reading might be deferred, and the Lords 
summoned. This being complied with, 
how great was my astonishment, when I 
moved the rejection on the first reading, 
to find the previous question put, and my- 
self in a minority alone ; every one mem- 
ber of the right reverend bench that was 
present having divided against me. I do 
therefore appeal to your lordships, if I had 
not reason to be offended ; and if any one 
noble lord in this House would not think 
himself ill treated, if upon any question 
agitated within these walls, his friends, 
after assuring him of their support, should 
encourage him to divide the House, and 
afterwards vote directly contrary to the 
previous assurances given on their part ? 

The Earl of Carlisle spoke much in fa- 
vour of the Bill; said, that Methodism 
was daily gaining ground, particularly in 
the manufacturing towns; and that play- 
houses, well regulated, would be the means 
of dispelling those gloomy thoughts, and 
that melancholy state of mind so favour- 
able to the propagation of the dangerous 
doctrines embraced by those sectaries. 
He would not say plays were therefore at 
this time less witty, but they certainly 
were less immoral and indecent than the 
productions of former periods, and conse- 
quently a restrictive hand was less neces- 
sary than it ever was before. 

Lord Lyttelton. The right reverend 
prclate who opened the debate, though he 
professes his intention of giving a negative 
to the Bill, has at the same time pleaded 
most powerfully in its favour. He says, 
were our theatric exhibitions properly ree 
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i 
gulated, they might serve and promote the Jesus, (the bishops of Spain, France, Italy, 


cause of virtue, instead of hurting it. He 
deprecates the baneful effects of one play 
in particular, the Beggar’s Opera: and 
seems to allow, that the representation of 
that plav alone is to be dreaded. I am 
pleased to find, that the right reverend 

relate has given me so fair an opportunity 
of satisfying him on that head; and in- 
forming him, that the intended manager 
has given me the fullest assurances, that 
that play shall never be exhibited on his 
theatre. The right reverend prelate like- 
wise tells your lordships,! that if custom 
and the current prevailing opinions of 
mankind had not forbidden it, he could 
with pleasure be present to see the Eng- 
lish Roscius appear in some of his capital 
characters. I applaud the wish, and I am 
sorry to observe, that nuthing but preju- 
dice and ignorance could lay the founda- 
tion of a distinction, which is to preclude 
any set of men from enjoying the fruits 
of so pleasing, instructive, and solid an 
entertainment. The right reverend pre- 
Yate endeavours to make a distinction be- 
tween those places where entertainments 
of this kind ought or ought not to be per- 
mitted ; by which he would exclude all 
trading and manufacturing towns. But 
here I must beg leave to dissent from him, 
and to draw a direct contrary conclusion ; 
for in my opinion, there is no place under 
proper regulation, in which they should be 
more encoureged, as people, who labour 
intensely, require a proportionable recrea- 
tion; and the sixpence spent at a theatre 
is much better laid out than at an ale- 
house. It gives me much pain, but my 
duty as a member of this House will not 
permit me to pass over in silence a matter 
of no small consequence mentioned in this 
day’s debate; I mean the protest signed a 
few days since by the noble earl near me, 
which, give me leave to say, when pro- 
perly and seriously considered, has a much 
more direct tendency to corrupt the mo- 
rals of the lower orders of the pcople, 
than all the theatrical exhibitions ever re- 
presented in this country. The right 
reverend bench, who are the great pro- 
tectors of the interests of religion, the 
known promoters of virtue and morality in 
their several dioceses, who in their own 
persons enforce by example what they 
teach by precept ; who are the only set of 
men in the Christian world of the same 
description that follow the rigid doctrines 
of primitive Christianity, and shew them- 
selves the true disciples of their Saviour 


and the rest of Europe having long since 
mixed in the common herd of mankind, 
and thrown off all distinctions of living and 
acting, which originally connected them- 
selves with the exercise of their sacred 
functions.)—This very respectable body 
of men, I say, are not only held out to the 
ale generation, but their names 
anded down to posterity, as the encou- 
ragers of vice, immorality, and profane- 
ness; and still the more to aggravate the 
charge, their own words, on a former oc- 
casion, are quoted and contrasted with 
their recent conduct, in order to convict 
them of hypocrisy, and surcharge the pic- 
ture. This is the substance of the noble 
earl’s protest. Now, what will be the pro- 
bable consequences, as operating on the 
people? First, to increase that levelling 
spirit, and contempt of the high orders of 
the state, which I am sorry to see is al- 
ready too prevalent, and which is known 
to be so destructive of all subordination, 
order and good government; and se- 
condly, to persuade mankind, that religion 
and morality are no more than empty 
sounds taken up and echoed fur personal 
interested purposes, when it is proved that 
the very protectors and guardians of both 
have deserted their charge, as unworthy of 
their care or attention. ‘This, my lords, 
will be the certain efiect of the noble earl’s 
protest in its present form; and it 1s on 
this ground I now presume to contend, 
that it is highly incumbent on his lordship 
to withdraw it, or modify it in such a man- 
ner as to prevent the manifest evils it must 
otherwise be productive of. I know the 
noble lord’s candour; I am satisfied of his 
love of truth and justice. His religious 
tenets are too well known: indeed his ec- 
clesiastical, I should say his episcopal cha- 
recter, for sanctity of lite and purity of 
doctrine, are already so notorious, that his 
lordship wants no cssential quality, but @ 
mitre and a pair of lawn sleeves, to make 
him a perfect bishop. I thercfore intreat 
that his lordship, from those united mo- 
tives, will undeceive the public, and disa- 
buse posterity, by erasing the exception= 
able parts of the protest, or consent to 
withdraw it entirely. The explanation of 
the right reverend prelate, the sentiments 
of the whole bench, shew beyond question 
that justice rigidly demands what is now 
asked; for, sure, the noble lord could not 
wish to have it go abroad into the world, 
that the right reverend bench voted for the 
Bill, when the fact was confcssedly others 
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wise; and that the cause of virtue, mo- 
rality, and religion, should suffer by means 
of any such misrepresentation. On the 
whole, my lords, 1 appeal to the candour 
and justice of the noble lord: I trust to 
his care of the morals of the people, and 
his love of truth, that he will devise some 
method to sct this matter upon a right 
footing; and I press him more earnestly 
to the execution of this request, because, 
otherwise, I must be under the disagree- 
able necessity of moving to expunge from 
your lordship’s Journals, what truth will 
not permit to remain there; what is in its 
nature so very injurious to the personal 
character of so respectable a part of this 
House; and finally, what may be so de- 
structive to the morals of the people and 
to the civil and religious interests of this 
country. 

The Earl] of Radnor. Whatever might 
have been the intention of the right re- 
verend prelate, and the rest of his brethren 
oo I could not pretend to determine. 

found myself compelled to act in a man- 
ner suited to my feelings, and to the spur 
of the occasion. A Bill was offered to be 
read a first time, for establishing a theatre 
in the town of Manchester ; from the very 
minute, therefore, that the division took 
place, and that I saw the members of the 
right reverend bench support the bringing 
in of the Bill, I was clearly justified in 
making the distinction on which my pro- 
test was grounded. The right reverend 
prelate justifies himself on the usage of 
parliament; which is, to let a Bill go to 
a first reading, perhaps out of compliment 
to whatever noble lord may happen to 
bring it in, But I deny any such usage, 
as a rule never to be departed from: I re- 
member myself many instances to the con- 
trary, particularly one, in which the right 
reverend bench itself took a very leading 
and active part, rclative to the dissenters. 
I recollect a recent instance, in the course 
of the present session, full in point, when 
a Bill was rejected on the very day it was 
received; and I look upon it to be much 
more parliamentary, candid, and regular, 
to reject a Bill, the principle of which is 
totally disapproved of, in the first stage, 
than, by permitting it to go to a second 
reading, entertain, and give a sanction to 
the principle, and subject the persons ap- 
plying for it to the expences and feces of 
the House. Elow much soever, the right 
reverend prelate may talk of candour and 
parliamentary usage, I am justified in con- 
tending, that such gn jndulgence is cruelty 
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in the extreme, and that I shall always 
think it my duty to put a negative on a 
Bill, in a stage in which it is attended with 
little or no expence, rather than vote first 
for its introduction (though fully deter- 
mined to oppose it) and when it comes to 
be read a second time, vote for its rejecs 
tion; which to me appears somewhat like 
entertaining a bill or suit in the courts 
below, upon no just ground, but with a 
view to dismiss it with double costs, as 
frivolous and vexatious. 

The Duke of Manchester. The noble 
lord (Lyttelton) seems to establish a pro- 
position, which I must confess I am far 
from approving. He urges the necessity 
of the noble lord, who spoke last, permit- 
ting such alterations in his protest as may 
remove the censure it is supposed to con- 
tain on a certain right reverend body; 
and in case of refusal, says, he shall be 
obliged to move, that the objectionable 
words, or passage alluded to, shall be 
erased. Iam far from approving of the 
whole of the protest: I wish sincerely it 
had not been entered, because it proceeded 
from misapprehension, no matter on which 
side; but I can never consent to have one 
of the most important and useful privi- 
leges of the peerage invaded, to answer 
any particular purpose, however urgent. 
It is the inherent, indubitable right of 
every noble lord in this House, to protest 
either singly or in a body; and I take it, 
that this privilege admits of no specific 
controul. This privilege, it is true, may 
be abused, or wrongly exercised ; but 
what will be the probable consequence, 
should your lordships attempt to establish 
a precedent that would take this right of | 
protesting away? That a majority at all 
times may not only, as usual, carry every 
point they wish, but besides, Nba the 
minority from protesting; for reasons | 
would not be wanting to point out the ne- 
cessity of such a mode of proceeding. I 
cannot therefore conceive, that it would 
be possible to devise any mode, or form of 
yrotesting, which might not with a little 
ingenuity be interpreted to be injurious 
to some one body of men or other. On 
the other hand, the great respect I-bear 
to the noble carl, who drew up the protest, 
and the high esteem and reverence I en- 
tertain for the right reverend body, who 
are immediately affected by that perform- 
ance, induce me to wish, that the noble 
earl himself would offer some amendment, | 
or explanative addition, suited to the 
actual circumstances of the case, But 
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whether his lordship will, or will not, | 
can never give my consent to have any 
part of the records of parliament ex- 
punged from your lordships’ Journals. As 
to the Bill itself, I own myself a very warm 
advocate in its favour. I think the mo- 
tives for condemning theatric representa- 
tions, which formerly subsisted, at present 
no longer exist. The licentiousness of 
the last century is wholly banished from 
our theatres; and how much soever our 
modern playwrights may fall short of their 
predecessors in point of wit, humour, and 


true character, they at least excel them | 


in morality. 1 will not even pretend, that 
this turn or taste of the town originated 
either with authors or managers ; but this 
J will affirm, and do appeal to your lord- 
ships for the truth of what I say, that the 
maost moral and sentimental pieces are 
those best received; nay more, that any 
glaring violation of the rules of propriety 
and decorum would meet with the marked 
displeasure of the public. Besides, were 
there any grounds to fear that a certain 
favourite piece, justly reprobated by the 
right reverend prelate, as pernicious and 
destructive to the last degree, of the morals 
of the lower orders of the people, might be 
exhibited on the Manchester theatre, we 
have the most full and specific assurances 
to the contrary. 

Earl Gower endeavoured to shew, that 
the protest was drawn up on misconcep- 
tion; and therefore, as the true sentiments 
of the right reverend bench were at pre- 
sent fully known, he earnestly recom- 
mended to the noble earl to make such 
alterations as would correspond with those 
sentiments. His lordship observed, that 
the protest had already got into the news- 
papers, that, in its present form, it con- 
veyed the most unfavourable idea of the 
whole bench of bishops; and that, conse- 
quently, the reparation which justice re- 
quired, ought to be as public as the in- 
jury they had sustained, which he knew 
no way of effecting but by altering the 
protest, and explaining the true grounds 
of the mistake, or misrepresentation. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
right reverend prelate on my right hand, 
jhas so fully explained what I had to offer 
concerning the protest, that I have nothing 
further to urge on that subject. This I 
may safely add, however, that the noble 
earl who thought fit to pass so heavy a 
censure on this bench, nor any other lord 
in this House, could possibly be more zea- 
lous against the present Bill than myself. 
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I assured his Jordship, at the time, of my 
sentiments; and I little imagined, that 
when I was complying with what I deemed 
the uniform mode of proceeding establish- 
ed by the House, I was at the same time 
laying a foundation for a charge of a most 
heavy and unprecedented nature, in which 
I and the rest of my brethren were to be 
undeservedly involved. That noble lord’s 
own ideas of justice will, I doubt not, 
better suggest what may be proper to un- 
deceive the public than any thing I could 
eongpeed offer. A noble lord (Lyttelton) 
as endeavoured to defend the Bill on 
general principles; but, in my opinion, he 
has totally failed, as to the particular ap- 
plication of his arguments, in support of 
establishing play-houses in great manufac- 
turing towns. I must observe, that his 
reasons are both fallacious and erroneous ; 
for whatever may be urged for their being 
established here in London, I am perfectly 
convinced that they tend to create idleness, 
and all the train of evils idleness is known 
to be productive of, among those who are 
destined to live by labour and industry. I 
remember, when I resided in the last diocese 
I had the care of, I went to a great trading 
town (Birmingham ) to attend an ordina- 
tion; and having a curiosity to inspect 
the manufactures carrying on by a Mr. 
Taylor, upon examining the works, I en- 
quired how many men he employed; he 
answered 500. And where are they? is 
this a holiday? No, says he, but we have 
a play-house here; the men were at the 
play last night, and it is impossible to get 
them to their business for two or three 
days after they have been there. The 
noble lord has asserted another thing 
equally destitute of foundation or probabi- 
lity. He supposes that the labouring me- 
chanic will spend the six-pence or shilling 
he was wont to throw away at the public- 
house, in the more rational entertainment 
of a play. Is his lordship serious, or 
would he attempt to persuade us, that the 
man who used to waste his time at the ale- 
house will return supperless to bed, or not 
rather incur a double expence, first at the 
Pec and afterwards at a public- 
ouse? On the whole, we do not speak 
from mere speculation; experience has 
already proved the evil at Norwich and 
other trading towns. I disapprove of the 
principle; Iam convinced that in trading 
and manufacturing towns its effects are 
immediate and pernicious; I am therefore 
strenuously against committing the Bill. 
Viscount Dudley. I live very near the 
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great manufacturing town the reverend 
prelate speaks of, and in the course of my 
observation and acquaintance with several 
of the most eminent traders, could never 
learn that the least inconvenience was felt 
by erecting a play house in that town. I 
knew Mr. Taylor, the eke his grace 
speaks of; and can hardly think he could 
have ever amassed the very immense riches 
he did, unless his men, as well in times of 
theatric exhibitions as at otherseasons, were 
more amenable to their master’s orders, 
and attended more constantly te their 
work. As to theprotest which has been 
so much the subject of this day’s debate, I 
confess I do not see myself, how the ex- 
pression of convocation, and the conduct 
of the bishops can be at all contrasted, as 
they are attempted in the protest: in their 
address, they shew their abhorrence of 
every thing that tends to encourage immo- 
rality: and here they voted for a Bill al- 
lowing the exhibition of moral plays. I 
do not think the observation at all to the 
purpose. I wish the noble earl would con- 
sent to withdraw, or suffer such alterations 
as would prevent the injustice with which 
it is fraught, and the very dangerous im- 
pressions it may make without doors. 
The Bishop of Bangor. I would ven- 
ture to recommend a mode, which in my 
apprehension would meet with the ideas 
of all sides of the House. The noble earl 
who framed the protest, it is certain, mis- 
took the intentions of this bench. In my 
Opinion, the best way, without doing any 
violence to the rights of the peerage on 
one hand, or siiffering misrepresentation 
to get out into the world on. the other, 
. would be reciting the circumstances which 


have since been explained, added to the. 


protest in its present form; by which 
means the whole matter will be taken to- 
gether, and appear in its genuine form, 
without prejudice to any person whatever. 
The noble lord has admitted, that we de- 
clared ourselves against the Bill; would it 
not be justice to us, to insert the same in 
the record, together with what we consider 
as an insinuation of the contrary ? 

Lord Lyttelton. The noble earl who 
drew up the protest has confirmed himself 
what has fallen from the right reverend 
bench. His lordship has told you, that the 
most reverend prelate who spoke some time 
since, and two right reverend prelates, 
assured him they were against the Bill. I 
do therefore think his lordship bound upon 
every motive of truth and justice, to alter 
his protest, by inserting that fact, as well 
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as such others as have since come out, 
that the public may be enabled to form a 
true judgment of the whole together. 

The Earl of Radnor. I admit with the 
noble lord near me, ‘des Dudley) that 
the intended contest between the profes- 
sions and conduct of the bishops, must 
appear ill supported, to one who considers 
this Bill as an encouragement to immora- 
lity; but I appeal to the bishops themselves, 
to the arguments they have this day used 
against it, that they consider it as I do; 
and consequently that their conduct upon 
the first reading was inconsistent with 
their promise to me, their professions in 
their address, and their arguments and 
opinions you have heard this day; after all 
Ido assure your lordships that I find my- 
self extremely embarrassed in what manner 
to act. I think still, that I was strictly 
justified in what I have done; yet the 
House seem to be of another opinion, to 
whose judgment, as far as it is consistent 
with my own personal rights, and those of 
the peerage in general, I would very cheer- 
fully submit. Thus circumstanced, there- 
fore, I have difficulties to encounter on 
either hand; the only mode of keeping 
clear of them, which presents itself at pre- 
sent to me, is to come to the joan 
directly, and if the right reverend bench 
should find itself in a minority, they will 
have an opportunity of protesting against 
the Bill, and wiping off the imputation 
several of its members seem so sensibly to 


feel; if not, and that the Bill should hap-. 


pen to be thrown out, in that event I 
pledge myself to have the matter cleared 
up to the satisfaction of the House. 

The Bill was committed by a majority 
of 33 to 25. 


Lord Radnor’s Protest against commtt- 
ting the Munchester Play-house Bill.} 
The Earl of Radnor entered the following 
Protest : 

«« Dissentient. 


«¢ Because the several reasons already 


entered against passing Bills of this nature 
have in this debate received additional 
weight and force, from the argument of 
the prelates, and their, unanimous vote; 
for though by refusing, without reason 
given, to divide for the previous question, 
moved upon the question of rejection, 
after the first reading (which gave time 
for procuring a petition in favour of the 
Bil) they appeared to me to countenance 
the Bill; yet as their lordships have this 
day solemnly avowed in argument, that they 
[2 T] . 
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- unanimously against it. 
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had no such intention, and think the 
unjustly suffer by the imputation of it, it 
would be injurious to the reverend bench, 
as well as to the argument, not to say I 
am strengthened in my objections to the 
Bill, by their lordships’ declarations, of 
their having been uniformly as well as 
RADNOR.” 

The Bill passed without further opposi- 
tion. : 


Debate in the Commons on the Repre- 
sentation and Remonstrance of the General 
Assembly of New York.) May15. Mr. 
Burke said, he had in his hand a paper of 
importance. That it was from the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the province of New 


‘York, a province which yielded to no part 


of his Majesty’s dominions in its zeal for 
the prosperity and unity of the empire, 
and which had ever cantributed as much 
as any, in its proportion to the defence 
and wealth of the whole. That it was a 
complaint, in the form of a Remonstrance, 
of several acts of parliament, some of 
which, as they affirmed, had established 
principles, and others had made regula- 
tions subversive of the rights of English 
subjects. That he did not know whether 
the House would approve of every opi- 
nion contained in that paper; but as no- 
thing could be more decent and respectful 
than the whole tenor and language of the 
Remonstrance, a mere mistake in opinion 
upon any one point, ought not to hinder 
them from receiving it, and granting re- 
dress on such other matters as might be 
really grievous, and which were not ne- 
cessarily connected with that erroneous 
opinion. They never had before them so 
fair an opportunity of putting an end ‘to 
the unhappy disputes with the colonies as 


_ @t present; and he conjured them, in the 


most earnest manner, not to let it escape, 
as possibly the like might never return. 
He thought this application from America 
so very desirable to the House, that he 
could have made no sort of doubt of their 
entering heartily into his ideas, if the no- 
ble lord (North) some days before, in 
Opening the budget, had not gene out of 
his way, to pass a panegyric on the last 
parliament ; and in particular to commend 
as acts of lenity and mercy, those very 
laws, which the Remonstrance considers 
as’ intolerable grievances. This circum- 
stance, indeed, did somewhat abate the 
sanguine hopes of success which he had 
entertained from this dutiful procedure of 
the colony of New York. That he: was 
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so ill as not to be able to trouble them, if 
he were willing, with along speech. He 
had several times in the session expressed 
his sentiments very fully upon every thing 
contained in that Remonstrance; as for 
the rest it spoke so strongly for itself, that 
he did not see how people in their senses 
could refuse at least the consideration of 
so reasonable and decent an Address. 
He then moved, ‘* That the Representa- 
tion and Remonstrance of the General 
Assembly of the colony of New York be 
brought up.”’ 

Lord North moved, That the entry in 
the Journals of the House, of the 7th of 
December, 1768, of the proceedings of 
the House, touching the Petition of tie 
representatives of freemen in assembly 
of Pennsylvania, then offered to be pre- 
sented to the House, might be read. He 
also moved, That an Act made in the 6th 
of his present Majesty, intituled, An Act 
for the better securing the dependency of 
his Majesty’s dominions in America upon 
the crown and parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, might be read, and the same were 
read accordingly. He spoke greatly in 
favour of New York, and said that he 
would gladly do every thing in his power 
to shew his regard to the good behaviour 
of that colony: but the honour of parlia- 
ment required, that no paper should be 
presented to that House, which tended to ' 
call in question the unlimited rights of 
parliament. That they had already re- 
laxed in very essential points; but could 
not so much as hear of any thing which 
tended to call in question their right of 
taxing. As to the Quebec duties, by 
which the province of New York was af- 
fected, as he did not pretend to be infalli- 
ble, he confessed they were not laid ex- 
actly as they ought to be, and he was wil- 
ling to give satisfaction in that point im- 
mediately. This however was but a trifle 
to the general objects of the Remon- 
strance. He then moved an Amendment, 
by inserting after the word ‘ Remen- 
strance’ the words ¢ in which the said as- 
sembly claim to themselves rights deroga- 
tory to, and inconsistent with, the legisla- 
tive authority of parliament, as declared 
by the said Act.’ 

Mr. Cruger. No person can be less 
disposed to trouble the House than I am; 
but when a subject so important and in- 
teresting is before us, 1 am confident I 
shall be forgiven, though I intrude on your 
patience for a few minutes. Sir, I pant 
after peace between this country and its 
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colonies, and will gladly join my feeble 
voice to any proposal or overture that 
. tends to an amicable settlement of the dis- 
pute. Any other mode of determining 
must inevitably injure both. The strength 
and prosperity of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica have a common foundation; they 
Stand on the same basis, and one cannot 
be shaken without endangering the other. 
It is therefore the interest of both parties 
to discover a disposition to be reconciled, 
not to be too severe in marking each 
others errors, to remember their old 
friendship, and calmly and dispassionately 
advance to a renewal of confidence for the 
future. The assembly of New York have 
pursued this path; they have endeavoured 
to put a truce to resentment and tumult, 
and, while the other colonies (in the frenzy 
of riot, commotion, and despair) have 
nearly annihilated the powers of their le- 
gislatures, and rush on to civil war, they 
dutifully submit their complaints to the 
clemency of the mother country. . 

Such conduct, Sir, cannot but meet the 
approbation of this House. The legisla- 
ture cannot but invite subjects thus peace- 
fully to pursue every legal way of redress: 
on the contrary, should this application be 
attended with no success, the colonies will 
be discouraged from such attempts, and 
the assembly of New York be driven into 
the common stream of opposition, to es- 
cape the charge of ineffectual and impru- 
dent singularity. Although almost every 
other colony on the continent has trans- 
ferred the business of petitioning from 
their own proper legislature to a general 
congress, the province of New York has 
ventured to be singular in reverence and 
obedience to her colonial constitution, and 
has resolutely adhered to her duty, unin- 
fluenced by the example of her neigh- 
bours. 

Policy and justice recommend the en- 
-couragement of such a spirit and conduct. 
It will induce others to copy their exam- 
ple; the citizens of New York have, dur- 
ing the present unhappy dispute, distin- 
guished themselves by their temperate 
conduct. If they meet the protection and 
patronage of government, they will be 
animated to pursue the same path with 
greater alacrity and firmness. In_ their 
present addresses to the throne, and both 
Houses of Parliament, though they may 
have extended their claims and complaints 
a little too far, still let us make a generous 
allowance for the difficulty of their situa- 
tion: they could not at this particular 
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crisis, wholly disregard the opinion of 
their sister colonies, and indeed, every 
lover of this liberal constitution cannot 
but, at least, forgive the apprehension and 
disquietudes of freemen, under a claim 
which stamps them with the character of 
slaves. I mean the claim held up by this 
country of binding them, without the con- 
sent or security of their own representa- 
tives, in all cases whatever—than which 
there cannot be a more complete descrip- 
tion of the most ignominious servitude ; 
and it is reserved to distinguish the admi- 


nistration of this day—to assigrr as a rea- 


son for rejecting a petition from British 
subjects and in an English House of Com- 
mons, that they claimed a right of giving 
and granting their own money by their 
own representatives. 

And, Sir, as a refutation of many unjust 
charges alleged against them, they parti- 
cularly disclaim all intentions and desire 
of fadenendence: They confess the ne- 
cessity of a superintending power in par- 
liament, and explicitly state their convic- 
tion of its utility and equity when exer- 
cised for the regulation of trade. They 


look up to the legislature for redress; 


they entreat the exertions of its wisdom 
and benevolence to propose and adopt 
some method to terminate the present de- 
structive dispute, for the happiness and to 
the satisfaction of both countries. at 
gratefully acknowledge the blessing whic 

they have derived from the parental state ; 
they deeply lament the interruption of 
your affection, and hope to avert your in- 
dignation by remonstrance and prayer. 
What more humble would Englishmen ask 


from Englishmen and the sons of English- © 


men? Permit me then, Sir, to beseech 
the House not to turn a deaf ear to their 
requests; but toembrace the first favour- 
able opportunity of bringing them back to 
their duty, and leading them on to higher 
acts of obedience by new instances on our 
part, of mildness, remission and friendship. 

Mr. Cornwall said it was contrary to 
every idea of the supremacy of parliament 
to receive a paper in which the legislative 


rights of parliament were denied; before’ 


such a paper could be brought up, the De- 
claratory Act ought to be repealed: -but 
the paper was not of that magnitude; it 
was only from 26 individuals. 

Mr. Jenkinson, on the same side, urged 
that the House had never received peti- 
tions of this nature: but that here the 
name of a petition was studiously avoided, 
lest any thing like an obedience to parlia- 
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ment should be acknowledged. The op- 
position of the colonies was not so much 
2;ainst the tax which gave rise to the pre- 
scut dispute, as tothe whole legislative au- 
thority of parliament, and to any restric- 
tions.of theirtrade. He reprobated every 
part of the Remonstrance, and therefore 
was not for sulivring so disrespectful a pa- 
per to be brought up. 

Mr. Aubrey. Sir, as I have ventured 
to deliver my sentiments here upon some 
occasions, 1 am unwilling to give a silent 
vote upon this ; because I think it a very 
critical as well as a very important one. 
The petitioners, ‘tis true, who now apply 
to us, remonstrate against our right of in- 
ternal taxation; but they acknowledge, 
with great decency and respect, the su- 
preme government of this legislature over 
the whole empire, as well as its authority, 
to the utmost extent, to regulate the trade 
and commerce of the colonies, and at the 
same time they give us the strongest as- 
surances, ‘ that they are, as they ever have 
been, ready to bear their full proportion 
of aids, whenever the crown, with the con- 
sent and approbation of parliament, may 
make such requisitions as the public ser- 
vice shall call for,’? Sir, this Remon- 
strance may be in opposition to our Decla- 
ratory Act: but it 1s in defence of their 
customary and prescriptive exemption 
from British taxation; the loss of which 
exemption will put them into the condition 
of slaves, whose all will depend only upon 
the justice or generosity of their masters. 
Though I am ready, Sir, to declare in the 
words of the greatest minister this country 
knows, that I think ** we have no right 
under heaven to tax the Americans with- 
out their consent ;”? yet for the sake of ar- 
gument, I will admit that such a right if 
we reason strictly and logically, may be 
made out partly from the words of some 
of their charters, and partly upon the na- 
ture of sovereignty itself: but whatever 
the right may be, every one knows that 
till of late it was never exercised, and was 
therefore grown at best obsolete, if a thing 
never practised can properly be called so. 
Now, aright that is become obsolete is 
very near akin to no right at all; and 
when revived is as offensive as if it had 
never previously existed. Among the op- 
pressive measures of Charles the Ist, it 
was none of the least that he revived ob- 
solete claims. Indeed some of our mo- 
dern historians (and those I allude to are 
at present most in fashion) have reduced 
the whole of his oppressions to this deno- 
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mination: but, Sir, this nation was in- 
censed, and the greater part rose in arms 
against him for this practice. And do we 
wonder that the Americans are so little 
disposed to claims that had laid dormant 
so long, and which few of them, if any, 
had ever so much as heard of ?—After 
looking backward to the origin of this 
right, fet us now look forward to its con- 
sequences. And here the Americans 
seem equally excusable for not admitting 
a principle which may be abused to their 
ruin, and which is not unlikely to be so 
abused. Whenever a minister wants mo- 
ney for bad purposes, and finds the nation 
clamorous against his raising it at home, 
what so natural for him as to supply his 
wants by the plunder of another nation, 
whose clamours either do not reach him, 
or from their distance are too weak to dis- 
turb his repose. The temptation, Sir, is 
as great as the necessities of ministers are 
frequent; and both together will easily 
overcome their scruples. I cannot there- 
fore think that the Americans can be too 
tenacious of that customary privilege of 
taxing themselves, which is their only se- 
curity against being reduced to begga 
and famine. And I shall only farther ad 
that as long as gevernment persists in at- 
tempting to tax the Americans without 
their consent, so long shall 1 think myself 
justified in taking every opportunity of 
voting on the side of that oppressed, per- 
ha af might say, devoted people. 

Mtr. Fox said, the right of parliament to 
tax America, was not simply denied in 
the Remonstrance, but as coupled with 
the exercise of it. The exercise was the 
thing complained of, not the right itself. 
When the Declaratory Act was passed, 
asserting the right in the fullest extent, 
there were no tumults in America, no op- 
position to government in any part of that 
country: but when the right came to be 
exercised in the manner we have seen, 
the whole country was alarmed, and there 
was an unanimous determination to 6 
poseit. The right simply is not regarded ; 
it is the exercise of it that is the object 
of opposition. It is this exercise that has 
irritated, and made almost desperate se- 
veral of the colonies; but the noble lord 
(North) chuses to be consistent; he is 
determined to make them all mad alike. 
The only province that was moderate, and 
in which England had some friends, he 
now treats with contempt. What will be 
the consequence, when the people of this 
moderate province are informed of this 
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treatment? That representation which the 
cool and candid of this moderate province 
had framed with deliberation and caution, 
is rejected, is not suffered to be presented, 
no not even to be read by the clerk. 
When they hear this, they will be in- 
flamed, and hereafter be as distinguished 
by their violence, as they have hitherto 
been by their moderation. It is the only 
snethiod. they can take to regain the esteem 
and confidence of their brethren in the 
other colonies, who have been offended at 
their moderation. Those who refused to 
send deputies to the congress, and trusted 
to parliament, will appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of all America; it will be proved, 
that those who distrusted and defied par- 
liament, had made a right judgment; and 
those who relied upon its moderation and 
clemency, had been mistaken and duped. 
The consequence of this must be, that 
every friend the ministers have in Ame- 
rica, must either abandon them, or lose all 
credit and means -ef serving them in fu- 
ture.—The noble lord acknowledges the 
Quebec duties are not laid exactly as they 
ought to be. This matter is not intro- 
duced in the Remonstrance on account of 
its being a grievance; but to shew how 
extremely ignorant the present ministers 
are of the proper mode of American tax- 
ation. What is there to hinder the people 
of New York from trading with the in- 
terior country as before? Every thing is 
just the same; there are no troops to 
inder them passing and repassing as 
usual, Is there so much as an officer to 
receive that duty which is directed to be 
paid? It is mentioned, to convince you of 
your ignorance in taxing America. You 
make an act of parliament to raise a re- 
venue in that country, and you not only 
make a capital blunder in it, but stumble 
at the threshold of collecting it. 
Governor Juhnstone observed, that when 
Mr. Wilkes had formerly presented a pe- 
tition full of matter, which the House did 
not think fit to enter into, they did not 
debs the petition being brought up; 
ut separated the matter which they 
thought improper, from that which they 
thought ought to be heard. The House 
might make use of the same selection 
here. Ministers have long declared, they 
wished for a dutiful application from one 
of the colonies, and now it is come they 
treat it with scorn and indignity. He was 
severe on Mr. Cornwall’s saying it came 
only from 26 individuals. These 26 are 
the whole assembly. When the question 
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to adopt the measures recommended by ' 
the congress, was negatived by a majority 
of one only, in this assembly of 26 indi- 
viduals, the ministers were in high spirits ; 


and these individuals were then repre- 
sented as all America. 
The House divided upon lord North’s 
amendment, The Yeas went forth. 
Tellers. | 
Lord Cranborne - 
Yras Mr. Gascoyne - - t 186 
Marquis of Granby 
Nogs {Me Ald. Sawbridge t ot 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the main question, so amended, 
being put, ‘“ That the said Representa- 
tion and Kemonstrance, in which the said 
assembly claim to themselves rights dero- 
gatory to, and inconsistent with, the legis- 
lative authority of parliament, as declared 
by the said Act, be brought up ;”’ it passed 
in the negative. , 


The following ‘is a Copy of the Remon- 
strance : 


‘¢ The REPRESENTATION and Remown- 
STRANCE of the General Assembly of 
the Colony of New York. 


*¢ To the honourable the Knights, Citi- 
zens, and Burgesses of Great Bri- 
tain in Parliament assembled. 


‘‘ Impressed with the warmest senti- 
ments of Joyalty and affection to our most 
gracious sovercign, and zealously attached 
to his person, family, and government, 
we, his Majesty’s faithful subjects, the re- 
presentatives of his ancient and loyal 
colony of New York, behold with the 
deepest concern the unhappy disputes 
subsisting between the mother country 
and her colonies, convinced that the 
grandeur and strength of the British em- 

ire, the protection and opulence of his 
ajesty’s American dominions, and the 
happiness and welfare of both, depend es- 
sentially on a restoration of harmony and 
affection between them ;—we feel the most 
ardent desire to promote a cordial recon- 
ciliation with the parent state, which can 
be rendered permanent and solid only by 
ascertaining the line of parliamentary au- 
thority, and American freedom, on just, : 
equitable, and constitutional grounds. ‘To 
effect these salutary purposes, and to re- 
present the grievances under which we 
labour, by the innovations which have 
been made in the constitutional mode of 
government since the close of the last war, 


\ 
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we shall proceed with that firmness, which 
becomes the descendants of Englishmen, 
and a people accustomed to the blessings 
of liberty, and at the same time with the 
deference and tespect which is due to this 
august assembly, to shew,. 

«That from the year 1683, till the 
above-mentioned period, this colony has 
enjoyed a legislature, consisting of three 
distinct branches, a governor, council, 
and general assembly, under which poli- 
tical frame the ee of the 
people have uniformly exercised the right 
of their own civil government, and the ad- 
ministration of justice in the colony. 

“It is rhierelure with inexpressible grief 
that we have of late years seen measures 


adopted by the British parliament, sub-. 


versive of that constitution under which 
the good poor of this colony have always 
enjoyed the same rights and privileges so 
highly and deservedly prized by their 
fellow subjects in Great Britain ; a consti- 
tution in its infancy modelled after that of 
the parent state, in its growth more nearly 
assimilated to it, and tacitly implied and 
undeniably recognized in the requisitions 
made by the crown, with the consent and 
approbation of parliament. | 

«* An exemption from internal taxation, 
and the exclusive right of providing for 
the support of our own civil government, 
and the administration of justice in this 
colony, we esteem our undoubted and un- 
alienable rights, as Englishmen; but while 
we claim these essential rights, it is with 
equal pleasure and truth we can declare, 
that we-ever have been, and ever will be 
ready to bear our full proportion of aids to 
the crown for the public service, and to 
make provision for the necessary purposes, 
in as ample and adequate a manner as the 
circumstances of the colony will admit. 
Actuated by these sentiments, while we 
address ourselves to a British House of 
Commons, which has ever been so sensible 
of the rights of the people, and so tena- 
cious of preserving them from violation, 
can it be a matter. of surprize, that we 
should feel the most distressing apprehen- 
sions from the act of the British parlia- 
ment, declaring their right to bind the co- 
lonies in all cases whatever? A principle 
which has been actually exercised by the 
statutes made for the sole and express 
purpose of raising a revenue in America, 
especially for the support of government, 
and the other usual and ordinary services 
of the colonies. 


‘The trial by jury of the vicinage in 
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causes civil and criminal, arising within 
the colony, we consider as essential to the 
security of our lives and liberties, and one 
of the main pillars of the constitution, and 
therefore view with horror the construc- 
tion of the statute of the 35th Henry 8th, 
as held up by the joint address of both 
Houses of Parliament in 1769, advising 
his Majesty to send for persons guilty of 
treasons, and misprisions of treasons, in 
the colony of Massachuset’s Bay, in 
order to be tricd in England; and we are 
equally alarmed at the late Acts, im- 
powering his Majesty to send persons 
guilty of offences in one. colony to be 
tried in another, or within the realm of 
England. 

‘© When we consider that the cogniz- 
ance of causes arising on the land, has by 
the wisdom of the English constitution been 
appropriated to the courts of common law, 
and the jurisdiction of the admiralty con- 
fined to causes purely marine, we regard 
the great alterations that have been made 
in that wholesome system of laws, by ex- 
tending the powers of the courts of ad- 
miralty, authorising the judges’ certificates 
to indemnify the prosecutor from da- 
mages he might, otherwise be liable to, 
giving them a concurrent jurisdiction with 
the courts of common law, and by that 
means depriving the American subject of 
his trial by a jury, as destructive to free- 
dom, and injurious to our property. 

‘¢ We must also complain of the Act of 
the 7th of George the 3d, ch. 59th, requir- 
ing the legislature of this colony to make 
provision for the expence of supplying 
troops quartered amongst us, with the ne- 
cessaries prescribed by that law: and 
holding up by any other act a suspension 
of our legislative powers till we should 
have complied, as it would have included 
all the effects of a tax, and implies a dis- 
trust of our steadiness to contribute to the 
public service. 

‘¢ Nor in claiming these essential rights 
do we entertain the most distant desire of 
independence on the parent kingdom ; we 
acknowledge the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain necessarily entitled to a supreme di- 
rection and government over the whole 
empire, for a wise, powerful, and lasting 
preservation of the great bond of union 
and safety among all the branches; their 
authority to regulate the trade of the co- 
lonies so as to make it subservient to the 
interest of the mother country, and to 
prevent its being injurious to the other 
parts of his Majesty’s dominions, has ever 
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been fully recognized; but an exemption 
from duties on all articles of commerce 
which we import from Great Britain, Ire- 
Jand, and the British plantations, or on 
commodities which do not interfere with 
their products or manufactures, we can 
justly claim; and always expect that our 
commerce will be charged with no other 
than ,@ necessary regard to the trade and 
interest of Great Britain and her colonies 
evidently demands; at the same time we 
humbly conceive, that the money arising 
from all duties raised in this colony should 
be paid into the colony treasury, to be 
drawn by requisitions of the crown to the 
genera assembly, for the security and de- 
ence of the whole empire. 

‘© We cannot avoid mentioning among 
our grievances the Act for prohibiting 
the legislature of this colony from pass- 
ing any law for the emission of a paper 
currency to be a legal tender in the 
colony: our commerce affords so small 
a return of specie, that without a paper 
currency, supported on the credit of the 
colony, our trade and the change of the 
property must necessarily decrease ; with- 
out this expedient we never should have 
been able to comply with the requisitions 
of the crown during the last war, or to 
grant ready aids on any sudden emer- 
gencies. The credit of our bills has ever 
been secured from depreciation by the 
short periods limited for their duration, 
and sinking them by taxes raised on the 
people; and the want of this power may, 
in future, prevent his Majesty’s faithful 
subjects here from testifying their loyalty 
and affection to our gracious sovereign, 
and from granting such aids as may be 
necessary for the general weal and safety 
of the British empire: nor can we avoid 
remonstrating against this Act, as an 
abridgment of the royal prerogative, and 
a violation of our legislative rights. 

«© We must also complain of the Act of 
the last session of parliament, imposing 
duties on certain articles imported into the 

rovince of Quebec, and restricting the 
importation of them to the ports of Que- 
bec and St. John’s on the river Sorel, by 
which the commerce formerly carried on 
by this colony with the Indians is in a 
great measure diverted into another chan- 
nel; as by the extension of the bounds of 
that province from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Ohio, by a statute of the same sessions, a 
great extent of country is cut off from this 
colony, in which hitherto the most lucra- 
tive branches of the Indian trade were 


pursued; and by directing the duties on 
the articles necessary for that commerce 
to be paid only at the above ports, which 
are so very remote from this and the other 
colonies, that the importation of them by 
those places will be attended with such a 
heavy expence as to amount to a total 
prohibition: these Acts, in our opinion, 
bear with peculiar hardship on the people 
of this colony, when we reflect on the vast 
sums of money which have been expended 
by our legislatures in conciliating the 
friendship of the savages, and the essential 
services which were derived to the Bri- 
tish arms during the last war from our al- 
liance with and influence over them, 
founded on free and unrestrained com- 
merce. We are ata loss to account why 
articles imported from the continental co- 
lonies, and imported into the province of 
Quebec, should be loaded with heavier 
duties than those brought from the West 
India islands, by which, while we are de- 
ptived of a most lucrative branch of com- 
merce, we behold a discrimination made 
between us and the sugar colonics to our 
prejudice, equally injurious and unmerited. 

‘Nor can we forbear mentioning the 
jealousies which have been excited in the 
colonies by the extension of the limits of 
the province of Quebec, in which the Ro- 
man Catholic religion has received such 
ample supports. 

‘¢ Interested as we must consider our- 
selves in whatever may affect our sister 
colonies, we cannot help feeling for the 
distresses ‘of our brethren in the Massa- 
chuset’s Bay, from the operation of the 
several acts of parliament passed relative 
to that province, and of earnestly remon- 
strating in their behalf. . At the same 
time we also must express our disapproba- 
tion of the violent measures that have been 
pursued in some of the colonies, which 
can only tend to increase our misfortunes, 
and to prevent our obtaining redress. 


‘s We claim but a restoration of those: 


rights which we enjoyed by general con- 
sent before the close of the last war; we 
desire no more than a continuation of that 
ancient government to which we are en- 
titled by the B aNd of the British cone 
stitution, and by which alone can be se- 
cured to ‘us the rights of Englishmen. 
Attached by every tie of interest and re- 
gard to the British nation, and accus- 
tomed to behold with reverence and re- 
spect its excellent form of government, 
we harbour not an idea of diminishing the 
power and grandeur of the mother coun- 
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try, orjlessening the lustre and dignity of 
parliament; our object is the happiness 
which we are convinced can only arise 
from the union of both countries. To 
render this union permanent and solid, we 
esteem it the undoubted right of the co- 
lonies to participate of that constitution 
whose direct end and aim is the libert 
of the subject ; fully trusting that this ho- 
nourable House will listen with attention 
to our complaints, and redress our griev- 
ances, by adopting such measures as shall 
be found most conducive to the general 
welfare of the whole empire, and most 
likely to restore union and harmony 
amongst all its different branches. 
“‘ By order of the General Assembly, 

*¢ Joun CruceER, Speaker.” 

«s Assembly Chamber, City of New York, 
‘“‘ the 25th day of March 1775.” 


Debate in the Lords on Lord Camden’s 
Bill to repeal the Quebec Government Act. ] 
May 17. Lord Camden presented the 
following Petition. 


“To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal in Parliament 
assembled. 


The Petition of his Majesty’s loyal 
and dutiful subjects settled in the 
province of Quebec, 


«¢ Humbly sheweth, 

‘That since the commencement of 
civil government in this province, your 
lordships’ humble petitioners, under the 

rotection of English laws granted us by 
bis sacred Majesty’s royal proclamation, 
bearing date the 7th day of October, 
which was in the year of our Lord 1763, 
have been encouraged to adventure their 
properties in trade, estates, and agricul- 
ture, to a very considerable amount, 
thereby rendering the province a valuable 
acquisition to Great Britain: that, to their 
inexpressible grief, they find, by an act of 
parliament intitled, ‘ An Act for making 
more effectual provision for the govern- 


ment of the province of Quebec in North 


America,’ they are deprived of the Ha- 
beas Corpus Act and trial by juries, are 
subjected to arbitrary fines and imprison- 
ment, and liable to be tried, both in civil 
cases and matters of a criminal nature, not 
by known and permanent laws, but by or- 
dinances and edicts which the governor 
and council are empowered to make void 
at their will and pleasure, which must ren- 
der our persons and properties insecure, 
6 
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and has already deeply wounded the credit 
of the country, and confined our views in 
trade to very narrow limits.—In this cruel 
state of apprehension and uncertainty, we 
humbly implore your Jordships’ favourable 
interposition, as the hereditary guardians 
of the rights of the people, that the said 
Act may be repealed or amended, and 
that your humble petitioners may enjoy 
their constitutional rights, privileges, and 
franchises heretofore granted to all his 
Majesty’s dutiful subjects. And your pe- 
titioners as in duty bound will ever pray. 
—Quebec, 12th Nov. 1774.” 

Before the Clerk read the Petition, 

Earl Gower said, he should be glad to 
be informed through what channel the 
Petition came into the noble lord’s hands, 
as he understood that such a petition had 
been in town for some months; but not 
coming ina manner in which his Majes- 
ty’s ministers could take the desired notice 
of it, he did not see how the House could 
entertain it, without it came accompanied 
with the necessary forms. He heard, he 
said, that a gentleman, no way connected 
with the province, had such a petition in 
his possession ; but how the House could 
be satisfied, that the Petition now pre- 
sented, was the Petition of the persons to 
whom it was attributed, was not in his 
power to determine. 

Lord Camden replied, it mattered very 
little how the Petition came into his 
hands; this, however, he would venture 
to assure the House, that it was genuine; 
and if their lordships conceived any suspi- 
cion that it was unfairly or surreptitiously 
obtained, the agent of the colony (Mr. 
Maseres) would give them the fullest sa- 
tisfaction on that head. 

The Clerk having read the Petition, 

Lord Camden acquainted the House, 
that the Petition having been previously 
offered to every peer in administration, 
had at last been delivered to himself to 
‘gee to that House, a task which he 

ad undertaken, not having those reasons 
that might have influenced the lords in 
office to decline it; because he had uni- 
formly, from principle and conviction, op- 
posed the Act which they had planned, 
and by their persuasive powers carried 
through the House. 

His lordship then observed, that after 
the fullest examination of the Actin — 
tion, he found it so thoroughly impolitic, 

rnicious, and incompatible with the re- 
igion and constitution of our country, 
that no amendment, nor any thing short 
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of a total repeal of it, would be sufficient. 
He remarked on the provisions of the Act 
as being wholly inconsistent with the rea- 
sons recited in it; and he concluded that 
they were not the true reasons on which 
it was founded, that there must be other 
secret motives and designs which had pro- 
duced the measure, and which could be 
best discovered by attending to the pur- 
poses the Act was calculated to answer, 
which, from the provisions made therein, 
appeared to be no other than to prevent 
the farther progress of freedom and the 
Protestant religion in America, and to se- 
cure a Popish Canadian army to subdue 
and oppress the Protestant British colonies 
of America. His lordship arranged his ob- 
jections to the Act under the three fol- 
, lowing heads: 1, The extension of the 
limits of Quebec. 2, The establishment 
of Popery there; and 3, The civil despo- 
tism in which the inhabiiants of that im- 
mensely extended province are to be per- 
petually bound, by being deprived of all 
share in the legislative power, and sub- 
jected in life, freedom, and property, to 
the arbitrary ordinances of a governor and 
council appointed by, and dependent on 
the crown. 

Under the first of these heads his lord- 
ship proved, that there could be no good 
reason for so extending the limits of Que- 
bec, as to make them comprchend a vast 
extent of country, 2,000 miles in length 
from north to south, and bounded on the 
west only by the South Sea. That this 
enlargement could only be intended to 
extend the shackles of arbitrary power and 
of Popery over all the future settlements 
and colonies of America. That by draw- 
ing the limits of that province close along 
the intcrior settlements of all the old Eng- 
lish colonies, so as to prevent their further 
progress, an eternal barrier was intended 
to be placed, like the Chinese wall, against 
the further extension of civil liberty and 
the Protestant religion. His lordship 
then animadverted particularly on the in- 
structions lately transmitted to general 
Carleton, whereby the regulation of all 
the Indian trade of North America is put 
into the hands of the governor and coun- 
cil of Quebec, and the other colonies are 
obliged, in their intercourse with the In- 
dians, to submit to the laws, not of the 
British parliament, but of a despotic un- 
constitutional: legislature in Canada; a 
measure calculated to produce endless 
contentions and animosities. 

Under the second head his lordship 
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proved, that the Popish religion, though 
not in express terms, is in effect really 
and fully established inthe province of 
Quebec. By confirming not only the laity 
in a free exercise of their religion, but 
the Romish clergy, in the enjoyment of 
all their former tythes and ecclesiastical 
dues, rights, &c. and the bishop, (the 
Pope’s representative) in the exercise of 
all his spiritual powers and functions, and 
in the disposal of 180 ecclesiastical bene- 
fices; and also by dispensing with the 
Oath of Supremacy, whereby every officer 
of government in that province, both civil 
and military, even the governor himself, 
may be of the Romish religion. And 
here his lordship particularly referred to 
the Act of the lst Eliz. which for ever ex- 
cludes the Pope from all jurisdictions 
within the kingdom of England, and the 
dominions thereunto belonging, or which 
may, at any future time, be acquired ; and 


prescribes an oath of supremacy to be | 


taken through this kingdom and all its 
dominions. This Act his lordship repre- 
sented as the great support and barrier of 
the Protestant religion; and, as being in 
its nature as sacred and fundamental as 
the Act of Settlement, or even as Magna 


Charta itself;—and yet, said his lordship, | 


this has been unnecessarily and wantonly 
violated by the Quebec Act, whereby the 
oath which it prescribes is wholly dispens- 
ed with in that province. His lordship 
observed, that the capitulation with sir 
Jeffery Amherst promised the people of 
Canada only a toleration in the exercise 
of their religion, and that by the definite 
treaty of peace, they were only to be al- 
lowed to * profess the worship of their 
religion, according to the rights of the 
Romish church, as far as the laws 
of Great Britain permit ;’? that the utmost 
which the inhabitants of Canada had ex- 
pected, in consequence of this, was a reli- 
gious toleration, such as is allowed to Pro- 
testant dissenters in England, whose 
clergy not only receive no tythes, but are 
exposed to a train of penalties from which 
they have in vain solicited relief. And 
that the Popish clergy of Quebec were so 
far from expecting any grant of tythes, 
that they had not even asked for them in 
the course of more than ten years, which 
had since elapsed. That they were unex- 
pected—unreasonable bounties, ‘ quod 
nemo Diviim promittere auserat.” His 
lordship farther observed, that by thus 
clothing the Popish clergy with wealth 
and power, and the rites of the Romish 
[2 U] | | 
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religion, with that alluring splendor, mag- | our royal protection for the enjoyment 
nificence and pomp, which are its chief | of the benefit of the laws of our realm of 
kupports, an impolitic insuperable bar was | England,”’ for which purpose courts of 
placed against the conversion of the peo- | justice were to be erected, &c. ail which, 
ple of Canada, from their present attach- | lord Camden observed, had been done and 
ment to the Popish religion, and their de- | fulfilled in every other province, except- 
sire of returning again to the dominion of ; ing that of Quebec, to which many sct- 
France. . tlers had been allured by this proclama- 
Under the third and last head, his lord- | tion, who, by a most disgraceful viola- 
ship took an extensive review of the his- | tion of the royal faith, were since, with 
tory and constitution of I:ngland, as well ; the rest of that province, subjected to 
es of the royal prerogative, in respect to , the civil laws of Trance, and to the des- 
new dominions and conquered countries; | potism of a governor end a dependent 
he animadverted on the doctrine said to | council, instead of being allowed an as- 
have been delivered by lord Mansficld in | sembly, and laws made by the representa- 
the cause respecting the duty of 44 per , tives of the people, as they were solemnly 
cent. levied by the crown in Grenada, and | promised. lis lordslip also represented, 
clearly proved, that in all accessions of | that the tyrannical government thus esta- 
territory to the crown, the king is consti- | blished, 1s considered as the most on- 
tutionally entrusted, and required to ex-; pressive act of injustice by ail the Pro- 
tend to his new subjects, the laws of Eng- | testant, and even by all the VPopish 
Jand, and the benefit of a constitution si- | inhabitants of Quebec, except the Ro:mish 
milar to that o our own country—that he | clergy and French noblesse, wito are will- 
can give no less than those rights and pri- | ing to submit to a despotic government, 
vileges which by the common law, as well | for the sake of tyrannicing over the pea- 
as by the Act of Settlement, are deciared ; santry of Canada. He likewise observed, 
to be “the birthright of every British | that the slavery imposed by the Act in 
subject”? —that, accordingly, this had been | question is so repugnant to the success of 
invariably done in every acquisition of | commerce, and abhorrent to the feclings 
territory and dominion, particularly in | of native British subjects, that if it be not 
the case of Ireland, of the counties pala- | soon repealed, both the former and latter 
tine (Chester and Durham) of Wales, of | will abandon that province. . 
Berwick upon Tweed, of Calais, of Ja-} His lordship having by these, and many 
muaica, of New-York, of St. Christopher’s, | other facts and arguments, proved the im- 
of Grenada, &c.—that the same was also { policy, injustice, tyranny, and iniquity of 
promised to be done in the province of! the Act in question, declared, that it 
Quebec ; and that by the proclamation of | deserved to be reprobated by the unani- 
1763, the faith of the crown was solemnly {| mous voice of parliament, and that it 
plighted to the settlers in that and the { would necessarily receive the censure of 
other new colonics, that their respective | their bordships, if there remained the 
governors “ shull summon and call general | smallest regard for liberty and the consti- 
assemblies within the said governments re- | tution in one part of the House, or for the 
spectively, i such manner and form as is | Protestant religion in the other. His 
uscd aud directed in those colonies and | lordship concluded with ottering the fol- 
provinces in America, which are under ; lowing Bill: : 
our Immediate government; and, con- 
tinucs the proclamation, “* we have also 
given power to the said governors, with 
the consent of our said councils, and the 
representatives of the people, so to be 
summoned as aforcsaid, to make, consti- 
tute, and ordain laws. statutes, and ordi- 
wances, for the public peace, welfare, and 
good government of our said colonies, and 
the people and inhabitants thereof, as near 
as may be agreeable to the laws of Ieng- 
Jand, &c. and in the mean time, and until 
such assemblics can be called as afore- 
said, all persons inhabiting in, or resort- 
ing to our said colonics, may confide in 


A BILL torepcal an Act made in the last 
session of the Jast Parliament, in- 
tituled, § An Act for making more 
‘ effectual provision for the govern- 
‘ ment of the province of Quebec, in 
‘North America.’ 


Whereas an Act was passcd in the 
last session of the last parliament, in- 
tituled, ‘ An Act tor making more effec- 
tual provision for the government of the 
province of Quebec, in North America ;’ 

‘© And whereas the Said Act, contrary 
to the example of all former times, and to 
the fuith of his Majesty’s proclamation 
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issued in the year 1763, has established an 
arbitrary government in the said province ; 

‘© And whereas the said Act, by per- 
mitting both the clergy and laity there 
to hold offices and benetices, without taking 
the oath of supremacy, and by granting to 
the Popish clergy in the said province, the 
enjoyment of their accustemed dues and 
rights, has entirely: stopped the growth 
and propagation of the Protestant religion, 
and in the room thereof has established 
the religion of the church of Rome in the 
said province for ever ; 

‘© And whereas the said Act, by enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of the said province, 
and making the legislature thereof co-ex- 
tensive with the same, may put the In- 
dian trade, among other things, under the 
sole management of that legislature, as in 
truth appears to be already done, by the 
instructions latcly given to governor Carle- 
ton, by which that trade, which had before 
been freely carried on by all his Majesty’s 
subjects in North America without re- 
striction, is now to be confined to such 
regulations as the said legislature may 
think fit to impose upon it, and thereby 
the rights of his Majesty’s other colonies 
unwarrantably abridged and invaded ; 
and by a like extension of the said legisla- 
ture, the said other colonies may come to 
be excluded from having any intercourse 
or correspondence whatsoever with the 
Indian nations of that vast continent, 
without the leave or permission of the 
said legislature, which would naturally 
give rise to unnatural divisions, and end- 
less controversies between his Majesty’s 
subjects of the old colonies, and the inha- 
bitants of the new province of Quebec ; 

“May it therefore please your most 
excellent Majesty, That it may be en- 
acted, and be it enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords spiritual 
and temporal and the Commons in this 
present parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that from and after 
the first day of May, 1776, the above 
mentioned Act, and the several matters 
and things therein contained, shall be, and 
is, and are, hereby repealed and made void 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever.’’ 

This Bill being read, lord Camden ac- 
quainted the House, that he had delayed 
the proposed repeal until the Ist of May 
next, to the end that time might be ob- 
tained in the interval to provide a better 
plan of government for the province of 
Quebec. 
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The Earl of Dartmouth said, he should 
decline enteting into a detailed view of 
the vast mass of matter which had been 
travelled over by the noble lord. He 
made the same objection to the mode of 
obtaining the petition, and the manner of 
presenting it, as earl Gower had done. 
He said, that the petition had been offered 
to be delivered to him so early as the 23rd 
or 24th of January ; but, besides that his 
sentiments were clearly in favour of the 
Act, he could not with propriety reccive 
any paper, importing to be a petition trom 
the inhabitants of that province, unless it 
came through the channel of the governor 
and council. But, said his lordship, sup- 
posing that the petition had been fairly 
obtained, what does it literally or sub- 
stantially impog ? Does it desire a repeal ? 
Does it even hint at any such thing? How, 
then, can the noble and learned lord come 
upon the ground of this petition to par- 
liament to desire a repeal, when the very 
utmost the petitioners themselves look tor 
is, that they may have the benefit of the 
Habeas Corpus law, and the trial by jury ? 
The former of which it is evident they are 
entitled te, by the laws of England, and 
the latter they now enjoy in all criminal 
matters. His lordship then read the ad- 
dress presented to governor Carleton from 
the French inhabitants on his arrival, and 
their address to the King, whercin they 
express their gratitude to his Majesty, for 
restoring them to their ancient rights and 
privileges. ‘These, he insisted, were the 
most indubitable proofs, that the French 
Canadians were made happy by the 
change, and that by no one rule of good 
policy, justice, or aregard to public faith, 
could it be expected that nearly 100,000 
peaceable loyal subjects should be ren- 
dered unhappy and miserable, purely to 
gratify the unreasonable request of two or 
three thousand persons, who wished for 
what was impracticable, and looked upon 
themselves deprived of what they were 
actually in possession of. On_ these 
grounds he moved for the rejection of the 
Bill. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the pre- 
sent motion of repeal was not supported 
solely on the contents of the petition now 
presented, but on the idea that every 
noble lord had a right to propose an 
amendment, and move for a repeul of any 
law which they deemed impolitic or op- 
pressive. His grace observed, that great 
industry had been used on a former occa- 
sion, and he made no doubt would be 
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much resorted to, and great stress would 
be laid on the same mode of reasoning this 
day, that suppose the powers vested by 
the Act might, on account of giving the 
Canadians some civil constitution, suited 
to the immediate necessity of the case, 
somewhat exceed those modes of legisla- 
tion and government usually exercised 
where no such necessity existed; yet the 
acknowledged disposition of those, to 
whom this power was delegated, removed 
the most distant jealousy or suspicion, that 
this trust would be abused. That this 
maxim, said his grace, applied directly, is 
certainly true in fact, though notoriously 
fallacious in every other respect by way 
of argument; for where would it lead us, 
but directly to the establishment of arbi- 
trary power ? [am confident, there is not 
a lord in this House, who has made po- 
litics his study, or has taken time to con- 
sider the diferent constitutions of govern- 
ment that have been framed and esta- 
blished, but will agree with me, that the 
true end of all civil regimen, is the happi- 
ness and prosperity of the governed ; and 
that, consequently, the best government is 
that which is best exercised. But I trust 
there is not a noble Jord, who will openly 
contend, that, because the person to whom 
the execution of the laws is entrusted, pro- 
bably will employ the trust thus com- 
mitted to his charge with fidelity, and a 
sacred regard for the interests of his peo- 
ple, that therefore they should, from their 
unbounded confidence in him, foolishly 
and tlindly make a surrender of their 
rights and Jiberties; thinking his virtues 
and abilities transmissible and hereditary 
with his political office. To guard against 
this mistake, our constitution was first 


framed, and every one law enacted to se-. 


cure to us the blessings we at present en- 
joy, 1s directed not to bind good princes, 
or direct wise ones, but to prevent weak 
or bad men from abusing that trust, ne- 
cessary, from the nature of civil govern- 
ment, to be lodged somewhere. I will 
even come more immediately to the point 
before your lordships, to the personal cha- 
racter of the governor, who is charged 
with the execution of those monstrous 
arbitrary powers which are the subject of 
this day’s debate. I do not, for my part, 
believe there is a more worthy or deserving 
man breathing. 1 know him well; Ihave, 
¥ may say, lived with him for several 
years, and I am convinced of his high in- 
tegrity and eminent skill in his profession ; 
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general Carleton to be a man to whom [I 
might safely trust every thing I hold dear 
and sacred, that therefore I must wish to 
trust the governor of Quebec, be he whom 
he may, with powers which, from their 
nature, if exercised at all, must be pro- 
ductive of oppression and injustice; and 
if badly exercised by any future governor 
who may happen to succeed him, may be 
turned into an engine of oppression and 
tyranny equal to those claimed by the 
most absolute despot on earth? His grace, 
besides his general argument, applied par- 
ticularly to the bishops to rise and explain 
themselves on the article of religion ; and 
whether they were of opinion that it was 
proper that Popery should be indulged 
with a legislative establishment in any 
part of the British empire ? 

Lord Lyttelton. ay lords; the noble 
mover has told your lordships, that the 
Bill which passed last session for esta- 
blishing a government in Canada, was a 
Bill, * abhorrent to the British constitu- 
tion, and that it ought to be repealed by 
the unanimous voice of this House.’ I 
shall first put his lordship in‘ mind, that 
this Bill was not made for the meridian 
of England; that it was framed for the 
conquered subjects of France, consonant 
to the faith of treaties, and to the stipula- 
tions agreed upon by the conqueror, which 
was part of the solemn pact, between 
Great Britain and France, covenanted for, 
and ratificd by both nations at the conclu- 
sion of the war: and then, my lords, I 
will go a step further; I will meet the 
noble Jord on his own ground; and will 
uphold that the general principles and po- 
licy of this Canada Bill were founded in 
wisdom—that the principles of it, which 
his lordship affirms to be repugnant to 
Christianity, emanated from the gospel, 
and are coeval with the religion of our 
Saviour—that they breathe forth the spirit 
of their divine master; for they are nels 
ther principles of popery, or servitude— 
they are principles, my lords, of tolera- 
tion, unrestrained by prejudice, and un- 
fettered by absurd and odious restrictions. 
The inhabitants of Canada were Catholics 
before they were conquered by England, 
they are Catholics now, but under the ju- 
risdiction of a Protestant parliament, and 
under the cognizance of Protestant bi- 
shops, who form a part of that parliament, 
and who, I believe, were unanimous in al- 
lowing them the free exercise of their reli- 
gion.—In regard to the policy of the Bill, 


but will it follow, that because I know | I cannot but think it to be indisputably 
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excellent, because it tends, by the benefi- | told your lordships, that the intention of 
cence of its aspect, to remove those rooted | it was to throw an unlimited power into 
prejudices, which are carefully instilled | the hands of the crown; that the design 
into the minds of all the subjects of France, ' was manifest, because they were denied the 
against the laws and the constitution of | Habeas Corpus: he has assured you, that 
England. by excepting the Canadians from the sa- 

This Bill, my lords, has more effectually | lutary influence of this excellent provision 
opened their eyes, than the perusal of all | made for the liberty of the subject, you 
our statute books ; it has given them, with ; have altered the tenor of that wholesome 
the mild code of our criminal law, a share , policy, which has always induced, and by 
of those blessings which we derive from | law should always compel Great Britain to 
freedom; it has abolished the torture’; it | give to all conquered countries the full 
has raised the people from the oppression | and perfect system of English freedom in 
and tyranny under which they crawled, | return for their allegiance. The noble 
and has perpetuated in their hearts that | lord has instanced the case of Jamaica, of 
dominion, which has so recently been ac- | Barbadoes; but, above all, of Ireland. 
quired by our arms. But, says the noble | Has the noble lord forgot then that Ire- 
lord, (and here he seems to press on | land, though in possession of the criminal 
triumphantly his arguments) you have, by | law of England, has not the Habeas Cor- 
this Bill, atfected the interests of com- | pus Act? That Act, which is a spccial 
merce, those interests that ought to be ; privilege monopolized by Great Britain, is 
most dear to Great Britain: they ought | not even extended to Ireland; but Ireland 
to be so indeed, my lords; and so far are , has what is in fact equivalent to it, and so 
those interests from being hurt, that it has | has Canada. Would the noble lord then 
been the chief purpose of the Bill to im- | desire, that those new conquered subjects 
-prove them: they have flourished under | of England, against whom he shews such 
it, even beyond the most sanguine expec- | strong and irreconcilable hatred, should 
tation; for, my lords, since the Non-Im- | be indulged with a privilege which even 

ortation Agreement has been entered | liberty herself seems to be jealous of, and 
into by all the other provinces of Ame- | which has hitherto been denied to the 
rica, who but the Canadians have opened | Joyal inhabitants of Ireland? My lords, 
a channel for British manufactures ? Who | he does desire it; he would do any thing 
but the Canadians have kept alive your | to answer his purpose—to increase the 
drooping commerce, by taking prodigious | storm—to perplex, to distress administra- 
quantities of goods from England, which | tion. Animated by these views, I am not 
by their spirit and diligence have, not- | surprised, that he hates the nobility of 
withstanding the unlawful combinations of | every country; they stand in his way. 
the Americans, penetrated and pervaded | He would rub them out of his system of 
every part of the continent? Notwith- | government. He has told your lordships 
standing the factious resolutions of the as- | that it is the noblesse, and the priests of 
semblies; notwithstanding the inflexible | Canada, that are only benefited by this 
enmity of the congress, the Canadians | Bill; and that it would be better for the 
have opened a way for the English trader: | province, if both prelates and nobility were 


by their means he has founda passage into | whipt out of it: these are his lordship’s . 


America for his various sorts ef merchan- | sentiments ; republican sentiments, my 
dize; they have been carried into all the { lords, which with less impropriety might 
provinces; they have even crossed over | have come from the mouth of a factious 
the peninsula of Boston. These, my | burgher of Geneva, but which are foreign 
lords, these are the consequences you | from the genius of the British constitution. 
have derived from this Canada Bill; re- | He concluded with calling upon adminis- 
probated, indeed, by the noble lord, but | tration to know what the Spaniards were 
most cordially received by the loyal Cana- | about, affirming that the great armament 
dians, who take every occasion to shew fitting out in the Spanish ports could not 
how sensible they are of its utility, and | be intended against tlie Moors. 

ow desirous of testifying their gratitude. | The Duke of Manchester replied to the 

But the noble and learned lord has not | charges of faction thrown out by the last 
confined his opposition to the general | noble lord on opposition in general. He 
principles and policy of this Act: he has, | said, he often happened to differ from ad- 
with the designing subtlety of a lawyer, | ministration; but he had never till that 
attacked the law part of the Bill: he has | day heard such difference of opinion di- 
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rectly imputed as a crime, or branded with 
an indecent and ill-founded epithet. 

The Earl of Rockford. As far as it 
may be consistent with the nature of my 
oifice, 1 will inform the House of what I 
know concerning the armament the noble 
lord speaks of. By the best accounts I 
have been able to collect, the armament 
consists of no more than 12 or 13 men of 
war of the line at most ; what the inferior 
vessels of force, or the number of frigates 
may be, I cannot precisely say. I under- 
stand, the land forces, so far from being 
prepared to get aboard the transports, at 
a short warning, though they may amount 
to about 30,000 men, are composed partly 
of cavalry and guards, which can never 
be meant for a naval expedition, What- 
ever suspicions such appearances may 
create, I am to inforia your lordships, that 
our minister at the court of Madrid has 
been instructed to press for explanations, 
and has received the strongest assurances, 
that nothing was intended against Great 
Britain or her allies. I cannot say that I 
have any great reliance on assurances in 
gencral; but yet ridiculous as it may ap- 
pear to us, that the Spaniards should incur 
so immense an expence, in preparations 
for chastising the Moors; when their po- 
licy and religion are considered, and that 
the Moorish war is taken up on conscien- 
tious notions of religion, our wonder will 
In a great measure Cease. 
are many other motives which might pro- 
bably induce Spain to arm at this time, 
without having any hostile intentions 
against this country. Sicily is disturbed 
by civil commotion, and threatened with 
latent discontents, which his Catholic ma- 
jesty feels for, almost as much as if they 
were In his own kingdom. A kind of war 
actually subsists between Spain and Por- 
tugal in the Brazils. ‘There isa revolt in 


Mexico, and the total silence of the con- 
suls and the merchants, whose business | 
It is to give information, join to strengthen | 


me in the same opinion. The Portuguese 
envoy at this court seems perfectly undis- 
turbed, and free from apprehensions of 
any invasion of his country; and that if 
he should be mistaken, and that those ar- 
maments are actually intended against 
Portugal, I shall, for my part, think Great 
Britain as much interested in the event, 
as if part of her own dominions were ac- 
tually attacked. 

The Earl of Bristol. I have not the 
least doubt, my lords, but the Spaniards 
have avery powerful naval armament in 
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great forwardness for the sea; and though 
I cannot think, from the tonnage and con- 
struction of the transports, they are calcu- 
lated to convey troops beyond the ocean, 
yet I must confess, Britain, however con- 
scious slie may be of her naval superiority, 
has just reason to be seriously alarmed. 
The noble earl speaks of insurrections in 
Mexico, of a kind of war at present sub- 
sisting between the subjects of his Catholic 
majesty and the Portuguese in the Brazils ; 
and how deeply his Catholic majesty con- 
cerns himself in the latent discontents 
which threaten to disturb the kingdom of 
Sicily. I need not repeat again, that, in 
my opinion, this armament can never be 
intended to cross the ocean; neither do I 
think, if the transport service were calcu- 
lated for that purpose, would it be at all 
necessary to cellect such a strong mili- 
tary force, so near the waier-side; and I 
beg leave to difter from his lordship, when 
he supposes they are scattered through 
the different provinces in cantonments ; 
for if I be not misinformed, though they 
are not perhaps just ready to embark, they 
are nevertheless stationed in such a manner 
as to be drawn together at a very short 
warning. In such a state of uncertainty, 
if intended at all for actual service, it 
may be asked, whither are they destined ? 
For my part, if I were to hazard a con- 
jecture, I should be inclined to imagine 


Besides, there | for the coast of Africa, for Lisbon, or 


Gibraltar; and the more so, against either 
of the two latter, for the very reason the 
noble carl in office has assigned, that the 
Jand forces consisted in a good measure of 
cavalry, and the Spanish and Walloon 
guards, who never serve out of the king- 
dom, but who might, very consistently 
with their usual designation, either co- 
operate with a fleet in attacking Lisbon or 
Gibraltar. Every noble lord in this 
House, by consulting the situation of the 
rendezvous, and its vicinity to Gibraltar, 
may readily conclude with what facility 
the fleet and transports might turn down 
into Gibraltar bay. It is true, that 
Gibraltar is almost invulnerable on the 
land side, and that very strong defences 
and additional works have been within the 
three or four last years erected towards the 
sea. Yet, how much soever I may be in- 
clined to depend on the bravery of the 
troops, and the ability of the officers in 
superior command, I would feel very sen- 
sibly for the fate of that fortress, if at- 
tacked, and if not quickly relieved by 
naval succours from England. I am cer- 
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tain, before those additional works werg 
raised, 1t could not hoid out against a 
fleet of 17 ships of the line a single day ; 
and even now it is possible it would be 
obliged to submit in a week, though it 
might hold out much longer. <A great 
deat will however depend, should such a 
disagreeable event take place, on the pre- 
sent state of our navy. If we havea force 
equal, or superior to theirs, ready at a 
short notice, it 1s prevable, the gallantry 
of the troops mizht be able to baule every 
attenpt of the assailants, till succours 
should arrive. ‘The noble earl, at the 
head of the Adiniraity, who his, much to 
his honour, done more than any man who 
has presided at that board for upwards of 
a century, can inform the House, whether 
or not a sufficient naval torce covid be 
made ready, so as to answer the necessity 
of so critical an emcrzency. 

Lord Lyttellon. { did not press the 
noble earl in office to betray the secrets of 
it, nor divulge matters of state; I wished 
only to give his Majcsty’s ministers, if 
they thought proper, an opportunity of 
averting part of the censure which might 
be undeservedly thrown on them, in case 
an unexpected blow should happen to be 
struck, and prevent the fraud and impo- 
sition the people might be liable to from a 
few among them, perhaps, who might have 
better or earlier intelligence than the rest. 
I have, it is true, no great opinion of 
Spanish politics, yet I must abide by my 
ormer assertion, that I am_ convinced, 
however conscientious his Catholic ma- 
jesty may be and desirous of propagating 
the Christian faith, and extirpating the 
enemies of the cross, his majesty, much 
ess his ministers, would never put the na- 
tion to the enormous expence of the pre- 
sent armament, merely to make prosclytes 
In the wilds and desarts of Africa. ‘The 
Spanish cabinet is composed, like those of 
other princes, of men of different abilities 
and dispositions ; and business is transact- 
ed in it, as it is in all others, where there is 
no prime minister, by a plurality of voices. 
I can never therefore, be persuaded to 
think, that a majority of men, trained up 
to public business, could ever be led to 
adopt so preposterous a measure. The 
noble earl in office seems to place too 
great a reliance on the positive assurances 
given by the Spanish court; and I will 
tell your lordships why I think so. It is 
because I am well informed; I know it to 

the current language of the several 
branches of the House of Bourbon, that 
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they do not look upon themselves bound 
to give us any previous inturmation of 
their hostile intentions, either by declara- 
tion of war or otherwise, on account of our 
capture of the French ships before the 
commencement.of the late war. On the 
whoie, the noble earl who spoke last hag 
put the matter upon the clearest and most 
incontrovertible footing, not upon the 
frith of Spanish assurance, or their ideas 
of political justice or injustice, but on what 


jcre our powers of immediate resistance, 


should such an attempt be made. I do 
therefore call upon the noble earl at the 
head of the Admiralty, toinform the House 
what. force we have immediately ready to 
put to sea, should the first accounts from 
that quarter bring us intelligence, that 
Gibraltar was attacked by a Spanish ficet. 

The Earl of Sandwich. The noble lord 
who spoke last, has called upon me par- 
ticularly to come to certain explanations, 
which I do not by any means think my- 
sclf obliged to give, nor his lordship au- 
thorised to ask. However, as the main 
part of his‘enquiry depends upon facts al- 
ready sufficiently public, I can with pro- 
priety tell his lordship, that we have 17 
sail of the line fit for immediate service ; 
that the number of men wanting to com- 
plete the ships to their full complement is 
not more than 4,500; that by issuing 
press-warrants they might be readily proe 
cured ina week; and that the whole ar- 
mament would be ready to proceed to sea 
within ten days. In a very little time we 
shall have 80 men of war of the line, with 
all the necessary stores for their equip- 
ment, ready, as occasion may require, to be - 
drawn out into actual service; which is a 
force superior to any the united efforts of 
our enemies can possibly bring against us. 

The Earl of Bristol. ‘The noble earl 
has told us, that we have 17 sail of the 
line ready to proceed to sea at a few days 
notice: but I should be glad to know, 
in the event of Gibraltar being attacked | 
with such a fleet as has been this day 
mentioned, whether his lordship is of opi- 
nion it would be prudent to send the whole 
force he speaks of to the immediate relief 
of that fortress. 

The Earl of Sandwich. 1 can hardly 
think myself enabled, trom my official si- 
tuation, to answer the noble earl’s ques- 
tion, That is a matter of state, not, in my 
opinion, at all connected with the imme- 
diate business of my department. IfI was 
ordered to comply with such a requisition, 
I must certainly obey it, whatever might 
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be my own private opinion, my sentiments ' 


in this House, or the arguments [ m:zhe 


use elsewhere, when it came cider deshe- , 


ration as a matter of state. For instarce, 
if 1 received directions to ordzr oat har 
the number, or the whole, or keep the 
flect at home to defend our own coa-ts, 
the question would not turn on what I, 


in my official capacity, wished to do; but. 


what the majority o: his Majesty’s ser- 
vants had realiy decided. As to the force 
and the facility of sending it to sea, I need 
only appeal to the noble earl himself, to 
whom, in a great measure, the nation ts 
obliged for that arrangement. When his 
lordship sat as a member at the board at 
which I have the honour to preside, I 
stood much indebted to him for his assist- 
ance in eftectuating the plan, by which we 
are enabicd, at ail umes, to have a fleet 
ready to put to sea ona few davs notice, 
by converting te guardships, which for- 
merly were almost totally useless, into 
vessels fit for immediate service; and 
though still I have his private assistance, 
I must confess I have great reason to re- 
et his absence from that board. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in an- 
swerto what had fallen from the two noble 
dukes, and the noble lord who presented 
the Bill, observed, that so far from the 
Protestant religion being totally neglected 
at Quebec, four clergymen of the church 
of England were actually established in 
that province, with a stipend of 200/. per 
annum each; that more would be ap- 
pointed, a3 soon as the necessity of the 
case, or an increase of population, should 
require it; and denied that the Popish re- 
ligion was established in Canada, or that it 
was possible for parliament to have acted 
otherwise, consistent with the faith of the 
capitulation, or the terms of the definitive 
treaty. 

The Earl of Shelburne. Itis with great 
reluctance that I presume to trouble your 
lordships on a subject which has been so 
ably and fully discussed by so many noble 
Jords, much better informed and capable 
to decide on it. I cannot, however, be 
so entirely wanting in my duty as a mem- 
ber of this House, to pass over in total 
silence some things which have fallen in 
the course of this day’s debate. A noble 
lord who spoke early, has said, that there 
are some present who regret the absence 
of a certain noble lord from his place (the 
earl of Chatham). If that be acrime, I 
am willing to share part of the imputation, 
‘or T own myself one of that number, 
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thouzh I by no means acree wi:h his lord. 
sp in the motives he has aseizn<ed for 
that abvence, nor in the supposed senti- 
ments attriputed bv him to tne rosie earl 
respecting the Quebec Act. Iam, on the 
contrary, convinced, that he woud have 
been present in his place on this occasion, 
were it not for an accident; and so far 
from approving of the Bil in every other 
part Sui reiative to the sedentary f-hers, 
that from every thing I could learn then, 
and in every private conversation I haze 
had the honour to have since had with 
him, I have foand his sentiments to be for 
condemaing the Bill ia tet.. I beiieve 
the nob-e lord has but a contused recol- 
lection of the true state of that matter, 
otherwise he must have remembered. that 
his lordship’s supposed reconcilement to 
the Bill was no part of what he now auudes 
to, but that the very ministers themselves 
disapproved of divesting the commodore 
on the Newfoundland station of the con- 
troul over the fi-hery on the coat of La- 
brador. The other parts of the B:.i hav- 
ing been already so fully discussed, I shall 
just crave your Jordships’ patsect atten- 
tion to a few words on the d2a¢er5z5 con- 
sequences which must flow tram annexing 
this fishery to the province a Waebec, 
and taking it out of the supecmmtendence 
and controul of the commancer o his Ma- 
jesty’s slips of war on the Newtoendland 
station. By the Bilis lately passed, it 
seems to be the professed policy ef those 
in power ty reserve the whole ci: the New- 
‘oundiand fishery for the ben2ct of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain ard Ireland. I 
will say nothing of the immediate spirit 
which has given rise to this policy; but 
this 1 will venture to aifirm, that not asin- 
gle reason was adduced either from the 
evidence at your lordships’ bar, or in the 
House, that did not directly apply to 
evince the supreme folly of annexing the 
Labrador fishery to the province of Que- 
bec. I: was ooth proved and pressed in 
argument, that the spirit of the Act of the 
19th of William the 3rd should be strictly 
adhered to, that of preventing settlers, and 
making as many sailors as possible ; in 
fine, strongly condemning the permission 
of a sedentary fishery. What was the 
evidence of a most able and experienced 
naval ofhcer (sir Hugh iene on that 
occasion? That the settlers had done 
eyery thing in their power to defeat the 
periodical fishery from Europe; that they 
destroyed their nets, seduced the men to 
run away and get over to the continent; 
5 
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and that they supplied the fishermen with 
French spirituous liquors and other French 
commodities. Now, my lords, I would 
submit, if there be any one lord in this 
House who will take upon him to affirm, 
that every one of those evils will not in- 
crease an hundred fold; or that we shall 
be able to prevent them on the coast of 
Labrador, where, if aggrieved, the party 
must go all the way to Quebec to see 
redress against Frenchmen and French 
smuggling, when even numberless evils 
were, by the nature of the service, obliged 
to be left uncorrected, under almost the 
very eye of the commodore. The peltry, 
or skin trade, my lords, is a matter which 
I presume to affirm is of the last import- 
ance.to the trade and commerce of the 
colonies and this country. The regula- 
- tion of this business has cost his Majesty’s 
ministers more time and trouble than any 
one matter I know of. The noble earl (of 
Hillsborough) it is true, differed from me 
among others of his Majcsty’s servants, 
on the regulating the trade with the In- 
dians ; but it was never so much as dreamt 
of, that the whole skin trade, from Hud- 
son’s Bay to the forks of the Mississippi, 
should be at once taken from the several 
American colonies, and transferred to the 
French Canadians ; or, which is substan- 
tially the same thing, that by a royal in- 
struction the sole direction of it should be 
vested in the governor of Quebec. For, I 
will be bold to contend, whatever colour- 
able construction may be put on it, it will 
operate as a complete exclusion and total 
monopoly, so far as the Protestant British 
colonies can possibly be interested. How- 
ever foreignthe Spanish armaments may be 
to the subject of this debate, or irregular 
it may have seemed to introduce it in such 
@ manner, I must confess myself very 
‘ready to dispense with mere forms, when 
matters of such singular importance so 
pee call for our most serious deli- 
eration. I remember a few years since, 
that we were lulled into a security which 
must inevitably have proved fatal, but for 
the strange revolution which took place in 
the French cabinet, the dismission of that 
bold enterprizing minister Choiseul, who 
had planned the destruction of this coun- 
try, in revenge for the disgraces France 
had suffered, and the repeated injuries, he 
imagined, she had received in the course 
of a long, glorious, and successful war 
carried on by Great Britain. I will not 
pretend to dive into the secrets of cabinets 
farther than I am well warranted, or pre- 
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sume to point out the persuasive argu- 
ments employed to bring over the woman 
to whose influence this unexpected turn 
of affairs is attributed ; but this I will ven- 
ture to assert, because I have the proofs 
in my power, that Gibraltar, Minorca, Ja- 
maica, and the greater part of our posses- 
sions in the East and West Indies, would 
have been among some of the first sacri- 
fices that would have fallen; had it not, I 
may say, been for the miraculous interpo- 
sition of Providence in our favour. We 
were, then, not a whit less consistent than 
we are now; though we had nota single 
line of battle ship fit for actual service. I 
trust, however fashionable it may be to 
hold the same language at present, we 
should not again trust to the chapter of 
accidents, but that we will make an en- 
quiry into the true state of our navy, as 
well as the conduct of the persons to 


whose care it has been entrusted; and 


whenever that day shall come, I pledge 
myself to your lordships, that I will take 
an active and decided part in bringing to 
condemnation such as have been wanting 
in their duty. Two things have come out 
in the debate, which I cannot bring my- 
self to subscribe to; one is, that the Spa- 
niards are not to be depended on; and 
that the language of the House of Bourbon 
is pe because we took their ships 
before a declaration of war. On the for- 
mer I shall only observe, that I presume 
the Spaniards, in their public transactions, 
have as much honour as any other nation; 
and that though I was but a child at the 
time, by the best and most impartial ac- 
count I have read on that affair, I never 
could discover but Great Britain was fully 
justified in her conduct on that occasion. 
I shall trouble your lordships with but one 
observation more, relative to the deter- 
mined pacific system of the court of Ver- 
sailles, so confidently set forth and relied 


on by the first noble earl in office who 


spoke in this debate; and [ trust your 
lordships will think it fully in point, should 
the court of Spain, by their conduct, 
create the occasion. In 1741, in the se- 
cond or third year of the Spanish war, 
during the ministry of cardinal Fleury, a 
man of the most pacific dispositions that 
ever directed the councils of France, lord 
Waldegrave being then our ambassador at 
Paris, frequently pressed his eminency re- 
lative to an armament then fitting out at 
Brest, to know its destination, or whether 
particularly it was meant to join and co- 
operate with the Spanish fleet. The car- 
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dinal always assured him, in the fullest 
and most explicit terms, that France was 
resolved to take no part whatever in the 
quarrel subsisting between the two 
crowns. His lordship, however, went out 
one day, and heard it publicly asserted in 
the streets, that the fleet had sailed from 
Brest, and were destined to reinforce the 
Spanish fleet, then cruizing in the Medi- 
terranean ; on which he immediately re- 
as to the cardinal to upbraid him with 

is breach of promise, if the fact should 
turn out to be true. ‘ You were not mis- 
informed, my lord,” replied the cardinal, 
** the fleet is actually sailed, and for the 
purpose you heard. I confess, likewise, 
that I had frequently solemnly assured you 
of the contrary; and I further own, that 
Spain is entices in the wrong, and that it 
is perhaps neither prudent or politic in us 
to take part in their business ; but I would 
wish you, my lord, at the same time to 
perfectly understand, though we do not 
approve of the motives of their going to 
war, and will always carefully avoid to en- 
courage them in their broils in the first 
instance, when engaged for any time, we 
can never submit to remain inactive spec- 
tators of their ruin, and your consequent 
aggrandizement.” 

Lord Mansfield rose to defend the ge- 
neral principles of the Bill, and to reply to 
the objections urged by those who were 
in favour of the repeal. His lordship, 
though he did not directly own the senti- 
ments imputed to him, containing certain 
doctrines in law and politics, said to have 
been maintained by bin in giving judg- 
ment in the cause of Campbell against the 
Receiver General of Grenada, relative to 
the 44 per cent. duties claimed by the 
King on the exported produce of that is- 
land, virtually proved, nevertheless, that 
the sentiments were not without founda- 
tion, because he endeavoured to defend 
every single proposition they contained. 

Lord Camden went over the same 
ground again, by either maintaining his 
former positions, illustrating the facts on 
which they were built, or replying to every 
answer that had in the course of the de- 
bate been attempted to be made to his 
original objections, and at the conclusion 
claimed the victory, in reference to those 
objectionable doctrines adverted to; ob- 
serving, that the learned Jord (Mansfield) 
had deserted the main roposition, on 
which all the others rested ; namely, that 
the king coming in as a conqueror, could 


give the conquered any constitution he 
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pleased ; or, if the new subjects claimed 
the benefit of capitulation or cession, the 
king might, at his option, stand in the 

lace of the former prince ; whereas the 
earned lord was now obliged to con- 
fess, contrary to his former opinion, that a 
king of England could not in any circum- 
stances, or coming in under any title, ex- 
ercise an arbitrary power, or reign over 
any of the subjects of the British empire 
in a despotic manner, against the spirit of 
the constitution. 

This law contest lasted near two hours; 
but lord Camden having in reply to some- 
thing lord Manfield said, such as that some 
constitution was better than none, pledged 
himself to produce a better in twenty-four, 
or even twelve hours ; the earl of Denbigh 
demanded, why the learned lord had not 
produced one before. 

The question being put, on the earl of 
Dartmouth’s motion to reject the proposed 
Bill, the House divided. Contents, $8 ; 
Non-contents, 28. 


List of the Minority. 


Dukes. Radnor 
Gloucester Effiugham 
Cumberland Spencer 
Richmond Bisuopr. 
Manchester Exeter 

Marauts. Lorps. 
Rockingham Craven 

Farts. Ponsonby 
Abingdon Ravensworth 
Scarborough Archer 
Stanhope W ycombe 
Cholmondele Beaulieu 
Fitzwilliam Camden. 

Prozies. 

Doxes. VISCOUNT. 
Devonshire Torrington 
Portland Bisuop. 

Ears, St. Asaph 
Stamford Lorp. 
Tankerville King. 
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18. Sir George Savile presented the fol- 
lowing Petition. | 
«To the Honourable the Commons of 

Great Britain in Parliament assem- 
bled.” : 

“ The Humble Petition and Memorial 

of his Majesty’s ancient subjects 
the Seigneurs, Freeholders, Mer- 
chants, Traders, and others settl 
in his Majesty’s province of Que- 
bec, , 
‘¢ Sheweth, . 
‘© That, under the sanction of his Ma- 
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jesty’s royal proclamation, bearing date 
the 7th of Ocabee 1763, which gra- 
ciously promises to all persons inhabiting 
in, or resorting to, this province, his royal 
protection for the enjoyment of the benefit 
of the laws of the realm of England, until 
assemblies should be called therein, they 
did come and settle themselves in this 
province, having entrusted their own pro- 
perties, as well as very considerable sums 
of their friends, in goods and merchandize 
from Great Britain, and entrusted the same 
into the hands of the Canadians, as well for 
the purpose of internal trade in the pro- 
vince, as for outsets in carrying on the traf- 
fic of furs and peltriesin the Indian coun- 
tries and fisheries below Quebec, many of 
them having purchased lands and houses, 
and been employed in agriculture, and the 
exportation of grain and other produce to 
foreign markets, to the great benefit and 
emolument of the said provinee, which has 
flourished chiefly by the industry and en- 
ld Sagli spirit of the said subjects, who 
under the protection of British laws, and 
by the assistance of annual supplies of 
British manufactures, and other goods and 
merchandize obtained upon credit from 
the merchants of Great Britain, have been 
enabled to carry on at least four parts in 
‘five of all the imports and exports which 
are principally made in British bottoms, 
the latter consisting of furs, peltries, 
wheat, fish, oil, pot-ash, lumber, and other 
country produce: and for the more con- 
venient carrying on the said trade and 
commerce, they have built wharfs and 
store-houses at a very great expence, in- 
somuch that the property real and per- 
sonal, now in British hands, or by them 
entrusted to Canadians at a long credit, is 
one half of the whole value of the province, 
exclusive of the wealth of the different com- 

‘ Munities; which your petitioners have in 
part set forth ia the humble Petition to his 
most excellent Majesty, dated at Quebec 
the 31st of December, 1773, humbly pray- 
ing, that he would be graciously pleased to 
require his governor or commander in 
chief, to call a general assembly, in such 
manner, and of such constitution and form, 
as to his Majesty’s royal wisdom should 
seem best adapted to secure the peace, 
welfare, and good government of this pro- 
vince. Wherefore with deep concern they 
observe, that in certain examinations taken 
peer your honourable House, the Bri- 
h subjects here have been grossly abused 
and misrepresented, as well as to their 
‘numbers as in their importance in this 
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For the number of the new 
subjects has, we humbly conceive, been 
greatly exaggerated, it being, by the last 
computation, about 75,000; whereas, by 
an enumeration of the British subjects, 
they amount at this time to upwards of 
3,000 souls, besides many that we cannot 
immediately ascertain, that are dispersed 
in the Indian countries carrying on traffic 
with the savages, besides the merchants 
and traders with their families settled at 
Detroit and its dependencies, and at the 
fisheries below Quebec. And whereas an 
act of parliament has lately passed, inti- 
tuled, « An Act for the making more effec- 
tual provision for the government of the 
province of Quebec in North-America,’ 
which is said to have been passed upon 
the principles of humanity and justice, and 
at the pressing instance and i Nt of 
the new subjects, signified to his Majesty 
by an humbie petition setting forth their 
dislike tothe British laws and form of go- 
vernment, and praying, in the name of all 
the inhabitants and citizens of the pro- 
vince, to have the French institutes in 
their stead, and a total abolition of trials 
by jury, together with a capacity of hold- 
ing places of honour and trust in common 
with his Majesty’s ancient subjects. We 
crave leave to inform your hcenourable 
House, that the said Petition was never 
imparted to the inhabitants in general, 
(that is) the freeholders, merchants and 
traders, who are equally alarmed with us 
at the Canadian laws being to take place, 
but was in a secret manner carried about 
and signed by a few of the seigneurs, che- 
valiers, advocates, and others in their con- 
fidence, at the suggestions, and under the 
influence of their priests; who under co- 
lour of French laws, have obtained an act 
of parliament which deprives his Majesty’s 
ancient subjects of all their rights and 
franchises, destroys the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and the inestimable privileges of trial 
by juries, the only security against the ve- 
nality of a corrupt judge, and gives un- 
limited power, to the governor and council 
to alter the criminal laws; which Act has 
already struck a damp upon the credit of 
the country, and alarmed all your humble 
petitioners with the just apprehensions of 
arbitrary fines and imprisonment, and 
which, if it takes place, will oblige them 
to quit the province, or, in the end, it 
must accomplish their ruin, and impoverish 
or hurt their generous creditors, the mer- 
chants in Great Britain, &c. To prevent 
which, your petitioners most humbly pray, 
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that the said Act may be repealed or 
amended, and that they may have the be- 
nefit and protection of the English laws, in 
so tar as relates to personal property ; and 
that their liberty may be ascertained ac- 
cording to their ancient constitutional 
rights and privileges heretofore granted to 
all his Majesty’s dutiful subjects through- 
out the British empire. And your peti- 
tioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
Quebec, 12th Nov. 1774? [Signed 
by the Quebec committee, the Montreal 
committee, and others. In all, 180 per- 
Bons. | 

Sir George Savile took a retrospect of 
the Quebec Act: said the prayer of the 
petition, relative to the Habeas Corpus 
Act, was not a matter involved in nice dis- 
tinctions of law, or to be fathomed and 
decided by the rules of deep political in- 
vestigation; it was an alternative which 
struck with equal force the meanest as 
the most enlightened understanding ; it 
was simply whether people would wish to 
be freemen or slaves, under a government 
which if honestly or wisely administered, 
held out freedom indiscriminately to every 
individual entitled to its protection. And 
he would be bold to maintain, that the 
piopveien in favour of an Habeas Corpus 
aw was so self-evident, and carried with 
it such intuitive, forcible conviction, that 
the English, French, Popish, and Pro- 
testant, whites, blacks, tawnies, nay the 
very beasts of the fields, and reptiles 
crawling on the earth, were they capable 
of distinguishing between the value of per- 
sonal liberty, and being shut up in a prison, 
at the will of a tyrant, would unite in one 
voice, in crying out for the enjoyment of 
so inestimable a blessing as the Habeas 
Corpus Act. He turned to the ministry, 
observing with indignation, the mean sub- 
terfuges they were driven to, when they 
endeavoured to persuade parliament, that 
a governor who was obliged literally to 
comply with his instructions, assisted by 
five Popish counsellors, would do what 
they (the ministry) did not think fit to let 
parliament do. He said, he was informed 
that orders had been given to raise a Ca- 
nadian regiment of French Papists. When 
those guardians of the laws of England, 
and the Protestant religion, are embodied, 
where will they march? or for what ser- 
vice are they destined? Not, I hope, to 
quell the Protestant peaceable settlers, 
nor yet the still more favoured and loyal 
French Papists; but to sit, J presume, 
mere inactive spectators. No, that I can- 
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not believe. JT am not lawyer enough to 
point out how far they might legally 
march, but were I to form any conjecture 
about the limits they would set to them- 
selves with arms in their hands, and the 
instant they would forbear to act, I should 
presume that the limits would be some 
river or lake, over which they had no 
means of conveyance, and the instant they 
would cease to act in a military manner 
would be, when all their powder, ball and 
ammunition were spent. I am, therefore, 
strongly against raising or embodying any 
regiment of French Papists. He con- 
cluded with moving the repeal of the Act 
for making provision for the better ga- 
vernment of the province of Quebec. 

Mr. 7. Townshend seconded the ma- 
tion, and condemned the Bill throughout, 
as unjust, impolitic, and unconstitutional. 
He said, the Canadians themselves had 
been deceived, as they were assured they 
should have the benefit of an assembly, 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and trial by jury. 

Mr. De Grey entered into a view of the 
state of the colony before the passing of 
the Bill, destitute of all law, order, or se- 
curity, in point of property ; and insisted 
that the present government, however ex 
ceptionable in some respects, was better 
than none, and ought to be continued till 
the province was prepared to receive an 
assembly. 

Mr. Howard spoke warmly against the 
Act. It was brought in at the end of the 
last session, when the House had not the 
information it now possessed; he was 
against it then, and should ever conunue 
to be so, as a disgrace to the statutes. He 
was severe on Dr. Shebbeare, whom he 
represented as pensioned for myles the 
characters of king William and queen 
Mary and the late king, and writing 
against the Revolution. 

Lord North said, if the bon. gentleman 
who made the motion, had been informed 
of what had passed in the other House 
the preceding day, he presumed, he never 
would have made it, as he knew no bill 
could pass without the consent of the 
Lords. [Mr. T. Townshend cried “ ta 
order, to order,’”? and it was instantly 
echoed from almost every part of the 
House. His lordship insisted what he 
said was not disorderly.} For his part, 
his opinion, in regard to the Act, was the 
same as it was when it passed, and as well 
now as then he looked upon the Act to 
be built on principles of the most just and 
sound policy. He avawed the intention 
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of arming ‘the Canadians. He. said, he 
stood up in his place to assert, that if the 
refractory colonies cannot be reduced to 
obedience by the present force, he should 
think it a necessary measure to arm the 
Roman Catholics of Canada, and to em- 
ploy them in that service. He further ob- 
served, that when Great Britain and Ame- 
rica were contending about sovereignty, 
if any colony had discovered a proper 
sense of duty, and united itself in prin- 
ciple with this country, it was liable to 
objection from the gentlemen on the other 
side; but if it joined the other colonies 
against the legislature (for the quarrel was 
not with the ministry but the parliament) 
those gentlemen would, he could venture 
to affirm, hold a different language; and 
declared, whatever others might think on 
the subject, he did not approve of juries 
in civil cases. However, he would ven- 
ture to affirm, the dispute with America 
Was not so alarming as some people ap- 
prehended: he had not the least doubt 
it would end speedily, happily, and with- 
out bloodshed. 

Mr. Foz, alluding to lord North’s ob- 
servation, that the Bill originated in the 
Lords, observed, that this construction or 
apology arose, because his lordship did 
not chuse to own who was the real planner 
of it; that withholding from the Cana- 
dians an assembly, and putting arms in 
their hands, shewed he was more afraid of 
their tongues than their swords ; and that 
after eleven years shameful neglect and 
procrastination, he was convinced, if the 
disputes had not arisen with our American 
colonies, the Act of last year would never 
have been thought of; but the colony 
left without law or any political regulation 
whatever. 

Sit Robert Smyth. Not having had the 
honour of a seat in the last parliament, 
and never before this day an opportunity 
of publicly declaring my sentiments upon 
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which hes been very ably and minutely 
discussed, but shall content myself with 
giving my general reasons why I approve 
of this Bill..jWhen the glory of our arms 
had extendéd into almost every part of 
the globe, and a very considerable addition 
of territory acquired by war became con- 
firmed to us by the subsequent treaty of 
peace, it was the duty of a wise, ns well as 
a warlike nation, that what had been ace 
quired by conquest, should be established 
by proper and wholesome regulations: 
what had been the object of our ambition 
to conquer, necessarily became the object 
of our policy to arrange. The province 
of Canada, the most extensive as well as 
the most valuable of our acquisitions, was 
in such a state of confusion at the expira- 
tion of the war, that-it has been the object 
of successive administrations for these ten 
years past, to give it a permanent system 
of jurisprudence. But the fluctuating 
state of our politics, the rapid changes of 
measures, and th@ precarious tenure by 
which ministers held their employment, 
made them more anxious about preserving 
their own power at home, than forming 
establishments for our distant provinces 
abroad.—The very great disproportion be- 
tween the Canadian and British subjects, 
as was proved at your bar, made it an ob- 
ject of justice as well as of sound policy, 
that the Canadian laws should form the 
basis of your system, and that the English 
laws should only be adopted in criminal 
cases, where trial by jury gives them an 
advantage over every other system that 
ever was instituted. Whoever reflects 
upon the excellencies of the British laws, 
whoever considers them in theory, or sees 
the daily advantages of them in practice, 
whoever justly admires them for their 
peculiar lenity, moderation, equity, and 
impartiality, would wish to see them ex- 
tended over the whole face of the British 
empire ; but if there are local and circum- 


this Bill, Iam in some measure indebted ; stantial reasons, arising from the national 
to my hon. friend who has given me that | character of the people, their language, 
opportunity by the proposition of to-day. | customs, usages, institutions, and I will 


Flowever great my opinion may be of the 
abilities and integrity of my worthy friend, 
however high my esteem for his private, 
as well as his parliamentary character, 
however just my respect for his abilities, 
or my deterence for his judgment, I find 
myself obliged, upon many occasions, to 
difer frem him upon public questions ; 
such | confess is the case with respect to 
the present proposition. I do net mean 
to enter into the detail of this argument, 


even add, their prejudices, which in this 
case ought to be consulted, and not only 


consulted, but in some measure indulged ; 


if there are reasons arising from these 
various circumstances, that make it impos- 
sible for the English laws to be adopted 
in their original purity, I will venture to 
affirm, that a legislator is not only justified, 
but that it is an essential part of his duty, 
so to alter and modify these laws, as may 
best adapt them to the peculiar genius and 
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temper of the people, so as to become the 
best rule of civil conduct possible, and the 
best calculated to promote their general 
happiness. It was ever the maxim of the 
greatest legislators of antiquity, to consult 
the manners and dispositions of the peo- 

le, and the degrees of improvement they 

d then received, and to frame such a 
system of laws as was best suited to their 
then immediate situation. Thus, Sir, 
when. Lycurgus was reproached with not 
having given to the Spartans the most 
perfect code of laws, he acknowledged 
they were not the best he was capable of 
giving them, but the best they were then 
capable of receiving. Therefore, Sir, I 
shall content myself with dissenting from 
the present motion, and supporting the 
Quebec Bill upon grounds, and from rea- 
sons, founded upon the general principles 
of the fitness, policy, expediency and ne- 
cessity of the measure. 

Colonel Barré, after complimenting sir 
Robert Smyth on his gteat powers of elo- 
quence, assured him, if he had heard the 
evidence at the bar last year, he would 
bave been of another way of thinking. 
He sported a good deal with the Comp- 
troller’s white wand, and was called to 
order. 

Sir W. Meredith observed, that what- 
ever magic power it might contain, it was 
no weapon of defence. 

Colonel Barré said, he might have been 
disorderly, but desired, for his own justifi- 
cation, and the satisfaction of the House, 
if there was any ‘standing order of the 
House respecting the Comptroller and his 
wand, that it might be read, otherwise he 
should look upon himself at liberty to 
allude to Mr. Comptrdlier and his wand 
as often as either came in the way; for if 
they did not contain any great store of wit 
themselves, they at least bore a strong re- 
semblance to another well known facetious 
knight, they were the occasion of produc- 
ing it in others. He said, that in the dis- 
cussion of the Quebec Bill last year, he 
had often asked who was the father of it, 
but could never receive any satisfactory 
answer till this day, when the noble lord’s 
speech, and that irresistible partiality pa- 
rents are known to have for their own off- 
springs gave him reason to believe that 

e noble lord himself was the true father 
of that monstrous production of tyranny, 
injustice, and arbitrary power. He next 
took notice of the Spanish armament ; 
said he supposed the conquest of Gibraltar 
was what they had in contemplation ; that 
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he advised the noble lord last year to order 
some additional works towards the sea, as 
the only place in which it was vulnerable ; 
but it was now too late, for if the Spaniards 
attacked it with a fleet, the fate of it must 
be decided in spite of all the possible as- 
sistance Britain could give it. 

The House divided. The Yeas went 


forth. 
Tellers. 
Mr. T. Townshend - 
Yeas Mr. Byng - - - t 86 
Nozs Mr. C. Townshend - 174 


Mr. Cooper - 
So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Lords on the Memorial of 
the General Assembly of New York.] 
May 18. The Duke of Manchester pre- 
sented a Memorial from the Assembly at 
New York, and moved that it be read. 

The Earl of Dartmouth observed, that 
it was usual for a lord, when he presented 
@ petition, to state the subject of it, in 
order for the House to have an idea how 
far it was proper to give leave for it to be 
read. 

The Duke of Manchester replied, that 
he could not take upon him to state tlre 
matter of the Petition without doing injus- 
tice to it; but, in general, it was to com- 
plain of grievances; and read the con- 
cluding words. 

, The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, it 
ought certainly to be opened more fully ; 
and desired to know if it did not contain 
matter derogatory to the supreme legisla- 
tive power of Great Britain. 

The Earl of Denbigh observed, that the 
title of the paper rendered it inadmissible. 
It was called a memorial: now, memorials 
are presented from one crowned head to 
another; but as to a memorial from an 
American assembly, it was unheard of, 
and ought not to be read. 

Earl Gower added, that the title given 
to the paper was suspicious: a petition 
from the same assembly had been present- 
ed to the King, the colonies not denying 
the supreme rights of his Majesty; a re- 
monstrance to the Commons, and now a 
memorial to the Lords. They dropt the 
usual word petition, lest from that it should 
be imagined that they acknowledged the 
supreme power of those branches of the 
legislature; upon this account therefore 
the contents of it ought to be opened to 
the House. 

The Duke of Manchester replied, that 
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if the House insisted on his performing 
the office of clerk he would submit but 
til} then he should decline reading it; and 
as to opening the subject of it he had done 
it already. 

The Barl of Hillsborough said, that the 
orders of the House were not to be dis- 
pensed with; a lord was not allowed to 
present a petition unless he i the 
purport of it ; that the noble duke reading 
it in his place, as a part of his speech, 
would be accepted by the House; or if 
the duke thought that it would be too 
great a burden for him to read it himself, 
then the clerk might stand by his grace, 
and read the memorial as a part of his 
speech. 

The Duke of Richmond ridiculed this 
idea. What, my lords, the clerk go and 
stand by a lord and read a paper, as a part 
of that lord’s speech! Very pretty truly! 
Why then we need not any of us be at the 
trouble of meee speeches; we need 
only get our speeches written for us, and 
have the clerk read them; we may then 
any of us prove as eloquent as the noble 
earl himself. Objections have been made 
to the term Memorial, as if belonging to 
sovereigns, and denying our rights: that 
is very strange, surely; when it is well 
known every ensign in the army who has 
objections to the treatment he receives, 
has the right of presenting a memorial to 
the King; I think, therefore, there is no- 
thing in the term derogatory to the dig- 
ay of this House. 

he Earl of Sandwich contended, that 
the noble duke had been repeatedly called 
on to open the contents of the Memorial, 
but would not comply; for as to telling 
the ‘House merely it was a complaint of 
grievances, that was not satisfactory ; as 
this was the case, he moved an amend- 
ment, by adding the words, * the contents 
of which have not been opened.” 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
this amendment threw a reflection on the 
noble duke who brought in the Memorial, 
which would be highly unjust : that in his 
Opinion the contents had been opened; 
that is, the principal part of the Memorial, 
the prayer of it, which was, for a redress 

grievances; therefore, if the amend- 
ment was accepted, he must move ano- 
ther to do justice tothe noble duke, by an 
explanation of how far he had opened it; 
and moved to add the concluding words of 
the Memorial which the duke of Manches- 
ter had read. 

Earl Gower said, that the noble mover 
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had not opened the contents ; for merely 
saying it was for a redress of grievances, 
and reading the concluding words, was 
saying nothing, unless he mentioned what 
those grievances were: a friend of the 
House of Stuart might petition for the re- 
dress of a grievance, and that grievance 
might be the want of the throne; thus, if 
the particulars are not mentioned, we can 
judge of nothing. 

Lard Camden stated the great injustice 
of not allowing a lord to open the con- 
tents of a petition in any way he thought 
prones there could be but two ways, one 

orcing him to read the whole, which was 

a drudgery they could not think of; the 
other, touching the heads of it: now, if a 
lord is to open the contents particularly, 
and upon that opening the fate of the pe- 
tition is to depend, then it must depend 
upon the capacity and abilities of the in- 
dividual who does it, which would be 
throwing a negative upon petitions in ge- 
neral. But he was so great a friend to 
petitions being received and read, let them 
come from whom they might and under 
whatever name, that throwing these ob- 
structions upon them must be very mis- 
chievous. 

Lord Mansfield attempted to shew that 
“lord must open the contents of a peti- 
tion, and that the duke had not done it. 

The Earl of Shelburne reminded the 
House, that when the city of London pre- 
sented their Remonstrance to the King, 
lawyers were consulted upon the legality 
of not receiving it; yet so highly was the 
right of a subject to petition thought of, 
that it was determined it must be received, 
under whatever name. 

The Earl of Effingham. The turn 
which this debate has taken, makes it un- 
necessary for me to remark on any thing 
which in the course of it has fallen from 
any noble lord; but as I wish to call 
your lordships’ attention rather to the 
subject matter, than to the form and man- 
net of the paper offered to you, I hope I 
shall stand excused, if I treat the latter 
as trifling, when put in competition with 
the salutary or dreadful effects of admit- 
ting or rejecting the means now in 
your hands, of restoring harmony to this 
distracted empire. What may be the 
fate of the amendment proposed, I know 
not; but I fear it is too easily to be guess- 
ed, from the complexion of the House, 
what will be that of the Memorial. 
I confess I wish to avoid the discussion 
of our right to such a power as we are 
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contending for; that is to say, @ power of 
taxing a set of subjects who are not repre- 
sented among us, and who have full power 
to tax themselves in the ordinary and con- 
stitutional manner. Were any particular 
province, among the Americans, to refuse 
grants of money in proportion to others, 
or to commit any act in abuse of their 
_ charters, I think that supreme controuling 
sale which the province in question al- 

ows in its full extent, would give us the 
charge, ‘ Ne si detrimenti, res capiat 

ublica.? And in that case, my lords, al- 
most the whole empire would be united 
against the wrong-headed few, who would 
be soon brought to reason. But I am sa- 
tisfied, that without such necessity, we 
have no more right to exercise the power 
of taxation in that country, than a Roman 
dictator had to begin his office with a de- 
claration, that his power should be perpe- 
tual, and was necessary in the ordinary 
business of government. Therefore, my 
lords, whatever has been done by the Ame- 
ricans, I must deem the mere consequence 
of our unjust demands. They have come 
to you with fair arguments, you have re- 
‘fused to hear them; they make the most 
respectful remonstrances, pu answer 
them with bills of pains and penalties ; 
they know they ought to be free, you tell 
them they shall be slaves. Is it then a 
wonder, if they say in despair, “ for the 
short remainder of our lives, we will be 
free !?? Is there one among your lordships, 
who in a situation similar to that which I 
have described, would not resolve the 
same? If there could be such a one, I am 
sure he ought not to be here. To bring 
the history down to the present scene. 
Here are two armies in presence of each 
other; armies of brothers and country- 
men; each dreading the event, yet each 
feeling, that it is in the power of the most 
trifling accident, a private dispute, a 
drunken fray in any public house in Bos- 
ton; in short, a nothing, to cause the 
sword to be drawn, and to plunge the 
whole country into all the horrors of 
blood, flames and parricide. In this dread- 
ful moment, a set of men more wise and 
moderate than the rest, exert themselves 
to bring us all to reason. They state their 
claims and their grievances; nay, if any 
thing can be proved by law and history, 
they prove them. They propose oblivion, 
they make the first concessions ; we treat 
them with contempt, we prefer poverty, 
blood, and servitude, to wealth, happiness, 
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and liberty. My lords, f should think 
mysen guilty of offering an insult to your 
lordships, if 1 presumed to suppose thére 
was any amongst you who could think of 
what was expedient, when once it ap- 
feos what was just. 1 might otherwise 
ave adverted to the very formidable ar 
mament preparing by Spain; but as that 
argument ought to have no consideration 
with your lordships, I shall not suppose it 
would have any; and for that reason will 
entirely reject it. What weight these few 
observations may have, I do not know ; but 
the candour your lordships have indulged 
me with, requires a confession on my part 
which may still lessen that weight. I 
must own I am not personally disinterest- 
ed. Ever since I was of an age to have 
any ambition at all, my highest has been to 
serve my country in a military capacity. 
If there was on earth an event I dreaded, 
it was to see this country s0 situuted as to 
muke that profession incompatible with my 
duty as a citizen. That period is, in my 
opinion, arrived ; and I have thought my- 
self bound to relinquish the hopes I had 
formed, by a resignation* which appear- 
ed to me the only method of avoiding the 
uilt of enslaving my country, and embru- 
ing my hands in the blood of her sons. 
When the duties of a soldier and a citizen 
become inconsistent, I shall always think 
myself obliged to sink the character of the 
soldier in that of the citizen, till such time 
as those duties shall again, by the malice 
of our real enemies, become united. It 1s 
no small sacrifice which a man makes who 
gives up his profession ; but it is a much 
greater, when a predilection, strengthened 
by habit, has given him so strong an at- 
tachment to his profession as I feel. I 
have, however, this one consolation, that 
by making that sacrifice, I at least give to 
my country an unequivocal proof of the 
sincerity of my principles. 
The House then divided; For reading 
the Memorial, 25; Against it, 45. 


* The Earl of Effingham was bred to arms, 
and from an eager desire to become a practical 
soldier, served as a volunteer in the Russian 
army, during the war with the Porte. The 
twenty-second regiment of foot, in which be 
held a captam’s commission, being ordered to 
America, he resolved, though not possessed of 
an ample patrimony, to resign a darling pro- 
fessiun, and all hopes of advancement, rather 
than bear arms in a cause he did not approve. 
The cities of London and Dublin voted him 
their thanks for this conduct. 
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The following is a copy of the Memo- 
rial : 


“To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal of Great Bri- 
tain, in Parliament assembled. 

“‘ The Memorial of his Majesty’s faith- 
ful subjects and representatives of 
the Colony of New York, in ge- 
neral Assembly convened. 


‘«¢ May it please your Lordships,, 

“¢ We his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the representatives of the 
colony of New York, in general assembly 
convened, are conscious, when we address 
had lordships, that we are applying to a 

ody who have ever been distinguished 
for the firmest attachment to the princi- 
ples of liberty, and that happiest result of 
them, the British constitution. 

‘¢ We acknowledge ourselves, and the 
people we represent, strictly bound by the 
ties of faith and allegiance to our most 
gracious sovereign, that we justly owe the 
same faith and allegiance as are due to 
him from his subjects in Great Britain, 
that we regard him with the utmost vene- 
ration, and that we shall be ever ready to 
contribute to his service, and to support 
the dignity of his crown and government. 

‘‘ We esteem ourselves happy in our 
connection with the parent, state, whose 
true interests are inseparably united with 
our own ; and we are fully sensible, that 
none but the enemies of both countries 
could ever wish to disjoin them. 

‘Impressed with these sentiments, we 
consider ourselves as parts of one great 
empire, in which it is necessary there 
should be some supreme regulating power. 
But though we acknowledge the existencé 
of such power, yet we conceive it by no 
means comprehends a right of binding 
us in all. cases whatsoever, because a 
power of so unbounded an extent, would 
totally deprive us of security, and reduce 
us toa state of the most abject servitude. 

‘¢ The colonies, as your lordships know, 
were not in contemplation when the forms 
of the British constitution were establish- 
ed ; it followed, therefore, from its princi- 
ples, when colonization took place, that 
the colonists carried with them all the 
rights they were entitled to in the country 
from which they emigrated; but as, from 
their local circumstances, they were pre- 
cluded from sharing in the representation 
in that legislature in which they had been 
represented, they of right claimed, and 
enjoyed a legislature of their own, always 
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acknowledging the king, or his represen- 
tative, as one branch thereof. This right 
they have pointedly, repeatedly, and zea- 
lously asserted, as what only could afford 
them that security which their fellow sub- 
jects in Great Britain enjoy under a con- 
stitution, at once the envy and admiration 
of surrounding nations, because no money 
can be raised upon the subject of Great 
Britain, nor any law made that .is binding 
on him, without the concurrence of those 
who have been elected by the people to 
represent them. 

‘or what happiness can the colonies 
expect, if their lives and properties are at 
the absolute disposal of others? And that 
power which, when restrained within itg 
just bounds, would dispense light and heat 
to the whole empire, may be employed 
like a devouring flame, to consume and 
destroy them. 

* Your lordships will excuse, nay, we 
doubt not will commend us, for speaking 
at this important juncture with the free- 
dom becoming the representatives of a 
free people, when addressing ourselves to 
this most illustrious body. 

“* We therefore beg leave, on this occa- 
sion, to declare we conceive the people of 
the colonies entitled to equal rights and 
privileges with their fellow subjects in 
Great Britain; and that upon these prin- 
ciples it is a grievance of a most alarming 
nature, that the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain should claim a right to enact laws, 
binding the colonies in all cases whatso- 
ever. 

‘“¢ Incompatible as this claim is with the | 
very idea of freedom, your lordships can- 
not wonder that the colonies should ex- 
press an invincible repugnance toit. Ab- 
solute and uncontrolable power in any man, 
or body of men, necessarily implies absolute 
slavery in those who are subject to it; 
even should such a power not be carried 
into execution, yet let it be remembered, 
that the liberties of an Englishman are his 
rights, and that freedom consists not in a 
mere exemption from oppression, but in 
a right to such exemption founded on law 
and the principles of the constitution. 

‘“¢ But your lordships cannot be ignorant 
that this claim has been exercised in such 
@ manner as to give the colonists the ut- 
most uneasiness, and the most unexcep- 
tionable grounds of complaint. 

‘‘ Duties efor the express purpose of 
raising @ revenue in America, have been 
imposed upon several articles imported 
directly from Great Britain, or the British 
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colonies, and on foreign wines, an article 
which does not in the least interfere with 
the products of Great Britain, nor any of 
its colonies. 

‘* The jurisdiction of the Admiralty 
courts has been extended beyond its an- 
cient limits; the judyes of those courts 
invested with new and unconstitutional 
powers; the subjects in America, in many 
cases, divested of that invaluable privilege, 
a trial by jury, and a discrimination highly 
injurious held up between us and our fel- 
low subjects in Great Britain. 

“« Acts have been passed for the pur- 
pose of suspending the legislature of this 
colony from the exercise of its constitu- 
tional powers, till it should comply with 
requisitions which it had before judged 
improper, and laying an unreasonable re- 
straint upon us with respect to the emis- 
sion of paper currency to be a legal tender 
within the colony. 

‘¢ Ofcers employed in the administra- 
tion of justice, have been rendered inde- 
pendent of the people with respect both 
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' tholic religion may be construed to be es- 
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the privileges, the property, and even the 
lives of all his Majesty’s American sub- 


| jects precarious and insecure. 


“By other Acts of the same session, 
the bounds of the province of Quebec are 
considerably extended; the Roman Ca- 


tablished throughout that province; and 
such regulations are enacted respecting 
its trade, as not only hold up a discrimi- 
nation between the continental, and other 
colonies, injurious to the former, but ia 
the establishment of the port of entry, can- 
not fail totally to deprive this culony of an 
extensive and important commerce, which 
it formerly carried on with the native In- 
dian inhubitants of that vast track of coun- 
try, now included within the bounds of 
that government. 

‘‘ These are the principal grievances 
under which our constituents at present 
labour; but though we conceive it our 
duty thus fully to lay them before your 
lordships, we beg leave to assure you, that 


to their salaries and the tenure of their , we shall always cheerfully submit to the 
commissions, whereby they are freed | constitutional exercise of the supreme re- 
from those checks to which, as servants of ; gulating power lodged in the King, Lords, 


the public, they ought to be subject, al- 
though the representatives of the people 
have ever been ready, and now declare 
their willingness to make suitable provi- 
sion for their support. 

*¢ New and unconstitutional Acts have 


and Commons of Great Britain, and to 
all Acts calculated for the general weal of 
the empire, and the due regulation of the 
trade and commerce thereof. 

‘‘ We conceive this power includes a 


'right to Jay duties upon all articles im- 


been passed, and constructions made of | ported directly into the colonies from any 


an old one, by which the American sub- 
ject is directed to be tried for offences, 
either real or supposed, not in the place 
where the fact was committed, where his 
witnesses reside, and their characters 
are known, but in a strange country, 
where his witnesses may not attend, and 
where their credibility cannot be ascer- 
tained. 

“We are extremely unhappy that oc- 
casion has been given us to add to the ca- 


foreign country or plantation which may 
interfere with products and manufactures 
ot Great Britain, or any other part of his 


| Majesty’s dominions; but that is essential 


| to freedom, and the undoubted rights of 
our constituents, that no taxes be im- 
‘posed on them but with their consent 
given personally, or by their lawful repre- 
sentatives. 

“ Whilst, therefore, we entertain such 
dispositions of obedience to the lawful 


talogue of our grievances, the laws enact- | powers of government, of allegiance to 
ed in the last session of the late parlia- | our most gracious sovereign, and attach- 
ment, for shutting up the port of Boston, ' ment to the parent country; we humbly 
for altering the government of the Massa-, hope that your lordships will aid and con- 
chuset’s Bay, and for the impartial admi- | cur in redressing our grievances, remov- 
nistration of justice, in certain cases, in ‘ ing all cause of dissention with Great Bri- 
that province. ' tain, and establishing our rights and privi- 
‘“« Although it is not our intention to leges upon 4 solid and lasting foundation. 
enter into a justification of the measures , And your memorialists shall ever pray. 
which occasioned those Acts, ‘or to inti- | By order of the General Assembly. 
mate an approbation of the Mode pursued 6¢ JOHN CRUGER, Speaker.” 
for redressing the grievances of which 
they have been productive, yet we cannot | “¢ Assembly-chamber, city of New York, 
help viewing them as forming precedents} 25th day of March, 1775.” 
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The Speaker’s Speech to the King on 
esenting the Money Bills.| May 26. The 
ing being come to the House of Peers, 
to put an end to the session, sent for the 
Commons: the Speaker, with the House, 
went up, and previous to the royal assent 
being given to the Bills which were ready, 


The Speaker delivered himself to the 
following purport; 


Sir; your faithful Commons present to 
you three Money Bills; the first for rais- 
ing money by loans of Exchequer bills for 
the service of t'.e year 1775; the second 
for establishin a lottery, and for paying 
off 1,000,000/. 3 per cent. annuities, and 
for other pu doses therein mentioned; 
and the other ‘or appropriating the sur- 
plusses of the sinking fund for the service 
of the current year. These are all neces- 
sary grants, but they are yet very heavy, 
aad are what nothing but the particular 
exigencies of the times could justify, in a 
time of profound peace. ‘The unhappy 
differences in America, have been the 
chief cause of this expence; and I trust, 
that when the people of America see, in 
a@ proper light, the conduct of this coun- 
try, they will learn to pay proper obe- 
dience to the laws; if, on the contrary, 
they should persist in their resolutions, 
and that the sword must be drawn, your 
faithful Commons will do every thing in 
their power to maintain and support the 
supremacy of this legislature. A great 
part of the session has been taken up in 
determining complaints respecting con- 
troverted elections. I cannot but admire 
the wisdom of the last parliament in enact- 
ing that law; neither can I withhold the 

raise justly due to the committecs who 

ave acted so much to the satisfaction of 
the public, and so fullv in discharge of 
their own consciences. On the whole, 
Sir, I make no doubt but you will faith- 
fully apply the money thus granted to the 
purposes for which it was appropriated. 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Sessiun. ] ‘His Majesty, after giving the 
royal assent to several Bills, put an end to 
the Session with the following Speech to 
both Houses: 
sé My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

<s IT cannot, in justice to you, torbear to 

express my entire satisfaction in your con- 
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duct, during the course of this important 
session. 

‘© You have maintained, with a firm and 
steady resolution, the rights of my crown 
and the authority of parliament, which I 
shall ever consider as inseparable. You 
have protected and promoted the com- 
mercial interests of my kingdous; and 
you have at the same time given convinc- 
ing proofs of your readiness (as far as the 
constitution will allow you) to gratify the 
wishes and remove the apprehensions of 
my subjects in America; and I am per- 
suaded, that the most salutary effects must 
in the end result from measures formed 
and conducted on such principles. 

‘© The late mark of your affectionate 
attacliment to me and to the Queen, and 
the zeal and unanimity which accompanied 
it, demand my particular thanks. 

‘© ] have the satisfaction to acquaint 
you, that, as well from the general dispo- 
sitions of other powers, as from the solemn 
assurances which I have received, I have 
great reason to expect the continuance of 
peace. Nothing, on my part, consistent 
with the maintenance of the honour and 
interest of my kingdoms, shall be wanting 
to secure the public tranquillity. 


‘«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons» 

‘¢ It gives me much concern, that the 
unhappy disturbances in some of my co- 
lonies have obliged me to propose an aug- 
mentation of my army, and have prevent- 
ed me from completing the intended re- 
duction of the establishment of my naval 
forces. I cannot sufficiently thank you 
for the cheerfulness and public spirit with 
which you have granted the supplies for 
the services us the current year. 


‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ T have nothing to desire of you, but 
to use your best endeavours to preserve 
and to cultivate in your several counties 
the same regard for public order, and the 
same discernment of their true interests, 
which have in these times distinguished 
the character of my faithful and beloved 
people; and the continuance of which 
cannot fail to render them happy at home, © 
and respected abroad.”” 


The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the 27th of July, and was afterwards fur- 
ther prorogued to the 26th of October. 
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SECOND SESSION 
OF THE 
FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The King’s Speech on Opening the Ses- 
stun.*] October 26, 1775. The King 
came to the House of Peers, and opened 
the Session with the following Speech: 

‘© My Lords, and Gentlemen ; 

“The present situation of America, 
and my constant desire to have your ad- 
vice, concurrence, and assistance on every 
important occasion, have determined me 
to call you thus early together. 

‘“‘ Those who have long too successfully 
laboured to inflame my people in Ame- 
rica, by gross misrepresentations, and to 
infuse into their minds a system of opi- 
nions repugnant to the true constitution 
of the colonies, and to their subordinate 
relation to Great Britain, now openly 
avow their revolt, hostility, and rebellion. 
They have raised troops, and are collect- 
ing a naval force; they have seized the 

ublic revenuc, and assumed to themselves 
egislative, exccutive, and judicial powers, 
which they already exercise in the most 
arbitrary manner over the persons and 
properties of their fellow subjects. And 
although many of these unhappy people 
may still retain their loyalty, and may be 
too wise not to sce the fatal consequence 
of this usurpation, and wish to resist it, 
yet the torrent of violence has been 
strong enough to compel their acquies- 
cence till a sufficient force shall appear to 
support them. 

‘* The authors and promoters of this 
desperate conspiracy have, in the conduct 
of it, derived great advantage from the 
difference of our intention and _ theirs. 
They meant only to amuse, by vague ex- 
pressions of attachment to the parent 
State, and the strongest protestations of 
Joyalty to me, whilst they were preparing 
for a general revolt. On our part, though 
it was declared in your last session that a 
rebellion existed within the province of 
the Massachuset’s Bay, yet even that pro- 
vince we wished rather to reclaim than to 
subdue. The resolutions of parliament 


* For a summary view of the General State 
of Public Affairs in England and America, pre- 
vious to and about the time of the Meeting of 
Parliament, sce Annual Reyister for 1776, 
p. 30—369. 
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breathed a spirit of moderation and for- 
bearance; conciliatory propositions ac- 
companied the measures taken to enforce 
authority, and the coercive acts were 
adapted to cases of criminal combinations 
amongst subjects not then in arms. I 
have acted with the same temper, anxious 
to prevent, if it had been possible, the ef- 
fusion of the blood of my subjects, and the 
calamities which are inseparable from a 
state of war; still hoping that my people 
in America would have discerned the 
traitorous views of their leaders, and have 
been convinced, that to be a subject of 
Great Britain, with all its consequences, 
is to be the freest member of any civil so- 
ciety in the known world. 

‘© The rebellious war now levied is be- 
Come more general, and is manifestly 
carried on for the purpose of establishing 
an independent empire. I need not dwell 
upon the fatal effects of the success of such 
a plan. The object is too important, the 
spirit of the British nation too high, the 
resources with which God hath blessed her 
too numerous, to give up so many colonies 
which she has planted with great industry, 
nursed with great tenderness, encouraged 
with many commercial advantages, and 
protected and defended at much expence 
of blood and treasure. 

‘¢ It is now become the part of wisdom 
and (in its effects) of clemency, to put a 
speedy end to these disorders by the most 
decisive exertions. For this purpose I 
have increased my naval establishment, 
and greatly augmented my land forces ; 
but in such a manner as may be the least 
burthensome to my kingdoms. 

‘«¢ | have also the satisfaction to inform 
you, that I have received the most friend] 
offers of foreign assistance ; and if I shall 
make any treatics in consequence thereof, 
they shall be laid before you. AndI have, 
in testimony of my affection for my be 
ple, who can have no cause in which Iam 
not equally interested, sent to the garri- 
sons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, a part 
of my electoral troops, in order that a 
larger number of the established forces of 
this kingdom may be applied to the main- 
tenance of its authority; and the national 
militia, planned and regulated with equal 
regard to the riglits, salety, and protection 
of my crown and people, may give a tare 
thér extent and activity to our military 
operations. 

¢¢ When the unhappy and deluded mul- 
titude, against whom this force will be 
directed, shall become sensible of their 
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error, I shall be ready to receive the mis- 
led with tenderness and mercy: and in 
order to prevent the inconveniences which 
may arise from the great distance of their 
situation, and to remove, as soon as pos- 
‘sible, the calamities which they suffer, I 
shall give authority to certain persons 
upon the spot to grant general or parti- 
cular pardons and indemnities, in such 
manner, and to such persons as they shall 
think fit; and to receive the submission of 
any province or colony, which shall be 
disposed to return to its allegiance. Ht 
may be also proper to authorize the per- 
gons so commissioned to restore such pro- 
vince or colony so returning to its alle- 
giance, to the free exercise of its trade 
and commerce, and to the same protec- 
tion and security, as if such province or 
colony had never revolted. 


‘¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

*¢ T have ordered the proper estimates 
for the ensuing year to be laid before you ; 
and I rely on your affection to me, and 
your resolution to maintain the anes rights 
of this country, for such supplies as the 
present circumstances of our affairs re- 
quire. Among the many unavoidable ill 
consequences of this rebellion, none af- 
fects me more sensibly than the extraor- 
dinary burthen which it must create to 
my faithful subjects. 


«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
<< T have fully opened to you my views 
and intentions. The constant employ- 
ment of my thoughts, and the most earnest 
wishes of my heart, tend wholly to the 
safety and happiness of all my people, and 
to the re-establishment of order and tran- 
y hana through the several parts of my 
ominions, in a close connection and con- 
stitutional dependence. You see the ten- 
dency of the present disorders, and I have 
stated to you the measures which I mean 
to pursue for suppressing them. What- 
ever remains to be done, that may farther 
contribute to this end, | commit to your 
- wisdom. And I am happy to add that, as 
well from the assurances I have received, 
‘as from the general appearance of affairs 
- ain Europe, | see no probability that the 
measures which you may adopt will be 
interrupted by disputes with any foreign 
power.” 


Petition of the City of London touching 
the American Colonies.| Before the mo- 
tion was made for an Address, lord Cam- 
den presented the following Petition: 
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“To the Right Hon. the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in Parliament assem- 
bled.—The Humble Petition of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the city of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled, 


‘¢ Sheweth ; . 

“© That this court having taken inta 
its most serious consideration the present 
distressed situation of our fellow subjects 
in America, are exceedingly alarmed for 
the consequences of those coercive mea- 
sures, which are pursuing against them ; 
measures that must, notwithstanding the 
great uncertainty of their success, even- 
tually be productive of new and more bur- 
thensome taxes, the increase of an enor- 
mous national debt; and finally, we fear, 
the loss of the most valuable branch of 
our commerce, on which the existence 
of an infinite number of industrious 
manufacturers and mechanics entirely de- 

ends. 

‘¢ That his Majesty having been gra- 
ciously pleased, in answer to a late humble 
and dutiful Address and Petition to the 
throne, praying a cessation of hostilities 
with America, for the purpose of obtain- 
ing time, and thereby giving an opportu- 
nity for a happy and lasting reconciliation 
with his Majesty’s American colonies, to 
declare, that he should abide by the sense 
of his parliament, this court conceive it to 
be their indispensable duty, thus early in - 
the session, in the most respectful manner, 
to apply to this right honourable House, 
that it will be pleased to adopt such mea- 
sures for the healing of the present un- 
happy disputes between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies, as may be speedy, 
permanent, and honourable.”” 


Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition of the Province ef Nova Scotia 
to the King and Parliament.] Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst condemned the con- 
duct of the noble lord who presented the 
City Petition; said it had always been a 
rule in that House, not to enter upon any 
business, till the Speech from the throne 
had been taken into consideration. It 
was a compliment uniformly paid and ex- 
pected ; but since the noble and learned 
Jord had departed from that rule, he should 
beg leave to present a Petition from his 
Majesty’s colony of Nova Scotia. His 
lordship then presented the following Pe- 
tition : 
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‘To the King’s most exccllent Majesty, 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
the Commons of Great Britain in 
Parliament assenbled.—The Address, 
Petition, and Memorial of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Freeholders of the 
province of Nova Scotia, in General 
Assembly. 


«Your loyal and ever dutiful House of 
Assembly of the province of Nova Scotia, 
roost humbly beg leave to address our 
gracious sovereign, and both Houses of 
Parliament, at this dreadful and alarming 
crisis, when civil discord, and its me- 
lancholy consequences, are impending over 
all British America. 

«« Actuated by the warmest ties of duty 
and affection to the person and family of 
our most gracious sovereign, animated with 
the firmest attachment to the mother 
country, zealous to support her power and 
consequence, over all the British domi- 
nions, and dreading a separation from her 
government and protection, as the greatest 
political evil which can befall us or our 
posterity. 

‘«« Influenced by the principles of huma- 
nity and the just rights of mankind in civil 
society, we tremble at the gloomy pro- 
spect before us, we feel for our gracious 
King, we feel for our mother country, of 
which many of us are natives, we feel for 
the British American race, once the most 
Joyal, virtuous, and happy of mankind; ani- 
mated with such principles, may we not 
approach the supreme levislature of the 
British empire, and as dutiful children of 
just and indulgent parents, may we not 
mInost humbly solicit for such regulations as 
we conceive most likely to preserve the 
Inhabitants of this province in duty and 
allegiance to eur King, in rendering per- 
manent their connection with, and = de- 
pendence on the supreme legislature of 
Great britain, and preserviug inviolably 
to us, and our posterity, the just rights of 
_ Men in civil society. 

“* Weare fully sensible that we have no 
right to pray tor redress of grievances, to 
request privileges or regulations, unless we 
acknowledge your right over us; theretore 
we the representatives of the freeholcers 
of Nova Scotia, do unanimously most 
humbly acknowledge our gracious sove- 


reign George the Sd, king of Great-Bri- 


tain, the Lords spiritual and te:aporal, and 
the Commons of Great Britain in parlia- 
ment assembled, to be the supreme legis- 
lature of this province and of all the Bri- 
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tish dominions, and that it is our indispene- 
sable duty to pay a due proportion of the 
expence of this great empire. 
_ “ Having thus, as obedient subjects, ac- 
knowledged our duty to our hing, and 
our willing submission to the supreme le- 
gislature of the British empire, we humbly 
request the right of being heard in respect 
of our grievances or wishes; and as our 
proceedings in this assembly may possibly 
have some influence with other assemblies 
in Ainerica, we humbly hope it will not 
seem presuming if we enter on the sub- 
ject. 

“We humbly conceive it will be ne- 
cessary tothe peace and happiness of the 
British empire, that the tax to be raised in 
the colonies, and which shall be at the dis- 
posal of the British parliament, and the 
proportion of each colony toward the im- 
perial expence, should be of sucha nature, 
as it may never after be necessary to al- 
ter it. 

‘We are also humbly of opinion, that 
this tax should be of such a nature as 
should not depreciate, but should increase 
in the same ratio with the affluence of the 
inhabitants of this province. 

ss We are also humbly of opinion, that 
the tax should be of such a nature, as not 
to be liable to be affected by the increase 
or diminution of the metals of gold and 
silver in the world. 

‘s From these considerations we humbly 
offer it as our opinion that the fittest tax 
for this purpose would be a duty of so 
much per cent. upon all commodities im- 
ported into this province, not being the 
preduce of the British dominions in Eu- 
rope and America, (cxcept the article of 
bay salt) : this tax will include almost all 
the luxuries nice use of, and will increase 
in an equal ratio with the aflluence of the 
inhabitants; and if the rates of the several 
articles are fixed every ten years, for the 
future and subsequent ten years, it will 
not be liable to depreciate in value by 
the increase of the metals of gold and 
silver. 

« We therefore humbly pray, that the 
supreme legislature of the British empire 
will please to accept of a tax as above 
nointed out; and so conscious are we o 
vour justice and humanity, that we request 
:o know what proportion would be pleas- 
ing or agreeadle to vou ; reminding you to 
consider, that this province having no ma- 
nufactories or lucrative commierce, must 
ever have ascarcity of specie. 

‘“ We also humbly pray, that when the 
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exigencies of the state may require any 
further supplies from this province, that 
then such requisitions may be made in the 
usual manner formerly practised, whereby 
we may have an opportunity of shewing 
our duty and attachment to our sovereign, 
and our sense of the cause for which the 
requisition is made, by which means, and 
that only, our gracious sovereign can be 
acquainted with the true sense of the peo- 
ple in these his distant dominions. 

‘¢ We also humbly pray, that you will 
permit us, and instruct your governor to 
consent to an Act to disqualify and de- 
prive every member of the community 
from the rights and privileges of a subject 
in civil prosecutions, who shall be detected 
in any illicit trade or fraudulent dealing, 
together with their aiders, abettors, or 
concealers, in this or any other branch of 
the revenue. 

«‘ This will render unnecessary a mul- 
titude of officers employed to detect illicit 
trade, and prevent that disgust and evil 
spirit which has been created by their in- 
solence, and will prevent that corruption 
of manners, and thet contempt of the 
crime of perjury, which is now become so 
open and flagrant. We humbly request 
that you will appoint good and sufficient 
salaries to the officers of the customs, and 
absolutely forbid them to take any fee, in 
any case whatsoever, as we have found 
that the detail of revenue-duty, in all its 
departments, have been clogged with un- 
necessary furms and trifling regulations, to 
Increase the fees and perquisites of the 
officers ; and are also humbly of opinion 
that if those officers were under the con- 
troul of the governor, the council and 
judges of the supreme court of this pro- 
vince, it would be more for the advantage 
of his Majesty’s service and the good of 
the revenue. We also humbly request, 
that if the mode of taxation be pleasing to 
you, that you will permit and order the le- 
gislative council, and the judges of the su- 
preme court for the time being, to deter- 
mine and affix the rate of the taxed ar- 
ticles, every ten years, for every subse- 
quent ten years. 

‘¢ Your ever dutiful, loyal, and affec- 
tionate house of assembly would not in 
these unhappy timcs presume to mention 
their own grievances, or request any par- 
ticular privileges, lest you should suppose 
they were meant conditional of their just 
duty and allegiance this day acknow- 
ledged: but as the humble friends of our 
King and mother country, may we not re- 
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spectfully point out those measures which 
may best:tend to preserve the inhabitants 
of this province in loyalty and allegiance, 
and although we are not at this time in 
such circumstances as to raise a revenue 
for the support of the interior civil govern- 
ment of this province, agreeable to the 
present plan established by his Majesty, 
and which seems absolutely necessary for 
the dignity of government in a country, 
whose particular situation and advantages 
are such as may probably induce govern- 
ment to order it to be the head quarters 
of the British land and sea forces in Ame- 
rica. But although we may be unable 
wholly to support so large yet necessary 
civil list, yet we are willing to set apart a 
fund for that purpose, which will neces- 
sarily increase with the opulence and num- 
ber of the inhabitants, and will in time re- 
lieve our parent state from the heavy bur- 
then of our support ; our poverty as a pro- 
vince will not prevent a British king and 
parliament from hearing and justly reliev- 
ing us, when as humble and dutiful 
subjects, and being well acquainted with 
this country and its inhabitants, we only 
beg leave to inform our gracious king and 
parliament with the measures which we 
conceive would best tend to the peace and 
happiness of this country. 

‘* We therefore most humbly presume 
to offer as our opinion, that no native of 
this province may ever be appointed a 
governor or lieutenant governor in this 
province, the ambition of affluent in- 
dividuals in the provinces, to acquire 
governments, have led to faction and 
parties, subversive of the peace and hap- 
piness of the people, the good of the pro- 
vince, and the honour of government, 
probably the present disputes in America 
may have been promoted by this cause. 

“We are humbly of opinion, that the 
members of the legislative council should 
be appointed for Jife, and that no person 
should be appointed a member of the 
council, unless he be possessed of landed 
property in the province, to the value of 
one thousand pounds at least; and we 
most humbly pray that no collector or 
under officer of the customs, or any officer 
who is directly or indirectly concerned in 
the collection of the provincial revenue, 
may ever be admitted to a seat at the 
council board. 

‘“We humbly, pray, most fervently, 
that the officers of the customs, and 
every officer concerned in collecting the 
provincial revenue, may be prohibited 
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from serving as representatives in general | causes cognizable in such courts, agree- 


assembly. 

«© We humbly pray that the elections 
for the representatives of the people may 
be triennial, may be by ballot, and that 
the day of election triennially may be fixed 
by law, and that every officer of govern- 
ment be particularly prohibited from inter- 
fering in elections under severe and heavy 

enalties. 

‘© We humbly pray, that the judges of 
the supreme court of this province may 
have their commissions during good _ be- 
haviour, in the same manner as in Lng- 
land. 

‘© We humbly pray, that after the de- 
cease of the present judges, that all future 
judges may be appointed in England, 
and may not be natives of this province ; 
we can trace the present unhappy disorders 
in America to the want of a regulation of 
this kind. 

«© We humbly request your Majesty 
will graciously permit the legislature of 
this province to ascertain the number and 
boundaries of the several counties in this 
province. 

«¢ Most gracious King, grant and per- 
mit us a sheriff in each and every county, 
and deliver us from a provost marshal, 
presiding over this whole province, whose 
influence, owing to the nature of his of- 
fice and the number of his deputies, must 
be excessive, and whose power in elections 
is absolute: if we are not relieved in this 
particular, we can have no pretensions even 
to the name of freemen. 

‘¢ We humbly pray, that your Majesty 
will graciously permit and order, that a 
recorder of deeds and conveyances be ap- 
pointed in each and every county, and 
not a deputy to a principal residing else- 
where. 

«¢ Our gracious King cannot be insensi- 
_ ble of the great necessity there is that the 
most respectable persons in the commu- 
nity be appointed to the commissions of 
the peace; legal authority unless aided by 
the good opinion of the people, can have 
but little etlect ; probably the reason why 
the most respectable persons decline the 
office, is, because they are liable to be 
dismissed unheard, the want of power in 
the magistrates to execute or entorce the 
laws has been a general complaint in 
America. 


able to law and equity, and to receive no 
fees therefore. 

‘‘ We humble pray, that any two or 
more of the judges of the supreme court, 
and a jury ballotted for and struck by the 
parties, shall constitute a court of equity 
in all civil cases throughout this province, 
subject only to appeals to his Majesty in 
council, where the property contested may 
amount to 500/. sterling, or upwards. 

‘¢ We humbly pray to be delivered from 
the oppression of practitioners in the law, 
and pray that in all civil actions their fees, 
charges and perquisites, may be limited to 
5 per cent. on all sums declared for or de- 
fended; it is not the desire of our good 
King to have his quiet and inoffensive 
subjects in this quarter of the globe given 
up to be persecuted by a few rapacious 
men. 

«< Most benign King, your Majesty was 
graciously pleased to grant tracts of land 
in this province, upon various conditions 
of settlement and payment of quit-rents, 
many of the conditions of settlement were 
impracticable, and others so expensive 
that the grantees were not able fully to 
effect them, we humbly pray to be exo- 
nerated from those severe conditions, and 
that you will graciously limit the power of | 
the court of escheats to defaults in the 
payment of the quit-rent only. 

‘¢ This house is sorry to observe that 
most cruel use has been made of this power 
of escheating land, even to the depriving 
of two old officers of the gratuity given 
them by your Majesty for near forty years 
of military service, and that to gratify two 
domestics of that governor who ordered 
the escheatment; and at this time a tract 
of land is advertised to be escheated, on 
which the proprietors have laid out near 
40002. 

‘“¢ Finally, we most humbly request that 
the assembly of this province may be call- 
ed together annually, and that no governor 
may be allowed to dissolve or prorogue 
them when he shall be informed that they 
are preparing a petition to our gracious 

' King and parliament of Great Britain. 
“ Most gracious sovereign, we have un- 
happily experienced that the redress of 
‘our grievances, and those requested regu- 
| lations could not come from usin the con- 
stitutional mode of Jaws which must have 


«We humbly pray, .that the governor, | passed a council, some of them without 
council, and judges of the supreme court | property in the province or interest in our 


may constitute a court of vice admiralt 
throughout the province, to determine 


welfare. 


“© May the God of all goodness shower 
4 
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down on our gracious sovereign and his | their own happiness and true interests, 
beloved family, every temporal blessing! | than dangerous to the prosperity and 
* May the spirit of concord, justice and | safety of Great Britain. The powers they 
ublic virtue direct the councils of the | have assumed, and the arbitrary and op- 
ritish senate, and may the Father of | pressive acts which they have done, leave 
mercies preserve constitutional freedom to| no doubt of their traitorous pur- 
the British race in every part of the globe! | pose to induce the colonies to shake off 
‘© W. Nessitt, Speaker.” | the controul of the supreme legislature, 
“ Halifax, June 24, 1775.” and to bury in an ungrateful oblivion the 
remembrance of the great industry with 
Ordered to lie upon the table. A simi- | which they have been planted, the foster- 
lar Petition was presented, by the Speaker, | ing care with which they have been 
to the Commons. nursed, the many advantages which they 
have enjoyed, and the expence of blood 
Debate in the Lords on the Address of | and treasure with which they have been 
Lhanks.] Viscount Townshend rose to | protected by this nation. 


move, that an Address be presented to his “¢ We cannot avoid expressing our con-— 


Majesty. His lordship said, it was ex- | cern that the great tenderness with which 
tremely proper, in the present exigency | your Majesty has proceeded, and the con- 
of affairs, to take foreigners into our pay, | ciliatory disposition which appeared in the 
and Irish papists into our service. He | last session of parliament, instead of hav- 
said papists might be as good soldiers as | ing the desired effect of undeceiving the 
any other; that it was only in this country | misled, and establishing a confidence in 
any distinction was made; that France, | the parent state, have been turned to the 
however bigoted or despotic she might be , advantage, and made instrumental to the 
in other respects, made no difference be- | purposes of this dangerous attempt; and 
tween Protestants and Catholics; that the 
Hollanders acted in the same manner;! sequence of the difference of intention 
that so men were good soldiers, it was | which prevailed here and in America, we 
very little matter what their creeds were. | are penetrated with a just sense of the 
He touched slightly on the disposition of | motives which have regulated your Ma- 
the several powers of Europe; particu- ; jesty’s endeavours to prevent, if it had 
larly that of the House of Bourbon, and | been possible, the effusion of the blood of 
the United Provinces: the last, to shew we | our fellow subjects, and the calamities 
had no obstruction to fear in the execu- | which are inseparable from a state of war; 
tion of our designs respecting America; it, but since the rebellion is now become 
being a strong presumptive proof that we! more general, and manifests the purpose 
had very little to fear from the other | of establishing and maintaining an inde- 
powers of Europe, when even a state that , pendent empire, we cannot but applaud 
almost existed by trade and the universa- | your.Majesty’s resolution to vindicate the 
lity of its commerce, had renounced all | rights, the interests, and the honour of this 
prospect of advantage or emolument by | kingdom, by a speedy and most decisive 
trading with our colonies, having in the | exertion; and for this purpose we think it 
most sulemn manner prohibited such an | our indispensable duty to declare that we 
intercourse in the fullest operation and | will support your Majesty with our livesand 
specific terms. His lordship then moved | fortunes; and being fully persuaded that 
the following Address. in the present state of these disorders, the 
‘¢ Most Gracious Sovereign, most active will, in its effect, be the most 

«© We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and | merciful mode of proceeding, we hear, 
loyal subjects the Lords spiritual and tem- | with pleasure, that your Majesty has in- 
poral in parliament assembled, beg leave | creased your naval establishment, and also 
to return your Majesty our humble thanks | greatly augmented your land forces. We 
for your most gracious Speech from the | are sensible of your M[ajcsty’s kind consi- 
throne. deration in having done it in such a manner 
‘* With the utmost abhorrence and in- | as may be the least burthensome to your 
dignation we see the real design of those | kingdoms; and your Majesty may be as- 
desperate men, who, by the grassest mis- | sured that we shgl) cheeriully concur in 
representations, have deluded and precipi- | whatever may beWfecessary to enable your 
tated our unhappy fellow subjects in Ame- 
rica into measures no less subversive of 
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tions of foreign powers. 
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Majesty to profit of the friendly disposi- 
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“¢ We are deeply impressed by the gra- 
cious motives which induced your Majesty 
to send a part of your electoral troops to 
the garrisons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
by which assistance this country will be 
enabled to employ a larger number of its 
own established forces in the maintenance 
of its authority: and we return your Ma- 
jesty our sincerest thanks for having so 
providently pointed out to us a farther re- 
source in that national body of men, so 
constitutional in their nature, and so zea- 
Jous in their duty, the militia of this king- 
dom. 

‘* We cannot sufficiently admire your 
Majesty’s benevolent declaration, that 
when the wished for period arrives, that 
the unhappy and deluded multitude, 
against whom this force will be directed, 
shall become sensible of their error, your 
Majesty will receive the misled with ten- 
derness and mercy ; and we are fully sen- 
sible of the wise and compassionate senti- 
ment which has determined your Majesty 
-to delegate authority to certain persons 
upon the spot to grant general or particu- 
lar pardons and indemnities in such man- 
ner, and to sucli persons, as they shall 
think fit, and to receive the submission of 
any province or colony which shall be dis- 
posed to return to its allegiance ; and we 
will most readily concur in granting to 
the persons so commissioned such farther 
powers as may best tend to promote and 
effectuate your Majesty’s salutary mea- 
Bures. 

‘* Permit us, Sir, to offer our grateful 
acknowledgments to your Majesty, for the 
full and explicit communication which 
your Majesty has been pleased to make to 
us, and at the same time to express the 
just sense we entertain of the numerous 
blessings we enjoy, flowing from the 
source of never-ceasing attention with 
which your Majesty is occupied for the 
safety and happiness of all your people. 
And we beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that we participate the same desire which 
animates your royal breast, and feel no 
other wish than to re-establish order and 
tranquillity through the several parts of 
. your dominions, upon the basis a close 
connection with, and constitutional de- 
pendence upon, Great Britain.” 

Viscount Dudley seconded the motion 
for the above Address. Having asserted 
the sovereign authority of the British le- 
gislature over every ne of the British do- 
minions, his lordship contended, that the 
present rebellion in America, was fomented 
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and supported by a desperate faction im 
this country; that none but men of the 
worst dispositions, and most pernicious 
designs, would encourage the claims of 
America; and that as they had been wrong 
almost in every thing clse, he was glad to 
find they had been mistaken in their pre- 
dictions relative to the distresses which 
the dispute with America would bring 
upon this nation. He had the pleasure of 
acquainting their lordships, that he lived 
in the midst of a manufacturing country, 
in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
Wolverhampton, &c. and he could affirm, 
from the most authentic information col- 
lected upon the spot, that none of the 
direful effects, so often echoed through 
that House, and which it had been said 
would flow from the measures pursued by 
administration and supported by parlia- 
ment, had been yet, nor were likely to be 
felt. 

The Marquis of Rockingham, after enu- 
merating the conduct of the several admi- 
nistrations for some years past respecting 
America, condemned the Speech, which 
he called the speech of the minister, in 
very pointed terms; and contended that 
the measures recommended from the 
throne were big with the most portentous 
and ruinous consequences. His lordship 
moved an Amendment, by inserting after 
the word ‘ throne’ in the first paragraph, 
these words: 

«« That we behold with the utmost con- 
cern the disorders and discontents in the 
British colonies rather increased than ‘di- 
minished by the means which have been 
used to suppress and allay them; a cir- 
cumstance alone sufficient to give this 
House just reason to fear, that those 
means were not originally well considered, 
or properly adapted to answer the ends to 
which they were directed. : 

‘© We are satisfied, by experience, that 
this misfortune has, in a great measure, 
arisen from the want of full and proper 
information being laid before parliament 
of the true state and condition of the co- 
lonies, by reason of which, measures have 
been carried into execution injudicious 
and ineflicacious, from whence no salutary 
end was reasonably to be expected, tend- 
ing to tarnish the lustre of the British 
arms, to bring discredit on the wisdom of 
his Majesty’s councils, and to nourish, 
without hope of end, @ most unhappy civil 
war. 

‘‘ Deeply impressed with a sense of this 
melancholy state of the public concerns, 
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we shall, on the fullest information we can 
obtain, and with the most mature delibe- 
ration we can employ, review the whole 
of the late proceedings, that we may be 
enabled to discover, as we shall be most 
willing to apply, the most effectual means 
for restoring order to the distracted affairs 
of the British empire, confidence to his 
Majesty’s government, obedience, by a 
prudent and temperate use of its powers, 
to the authority of parliament, and satis- 
faction and happiness to all his people. 

‘¢ By these means, we trust, we shall 
avoid any occasion for having recourse to 
the alarming and dangerous expedient of 
calling in foreign forces to the support of 
his Majesty’s authority within his own do- 
minions, and the still more dreadful ca- 
lamity of shedding British blood by Bri- 
tish hands.”’ 

The Earl of Coventry asserted the au- 
thority of the supreme legislature over the 
colonies, but condemned, in express terms, 
the madness and absurdity of expecting 
to reduce them by mere measures of 
coercion, 2 as to answer any one rational 

urpose of sovereignty, commerce, or 
ee He told t ae lords in of- 
fice, that they had no alternative left, but 
either to relinquish all “connection with 
the colonies, or to adopt conciliatory mea- 
sures; the idea of conquering them was 
wild and extravagant; he said, even in 
the event of victory; because, if they 
should be vanquished, they would be 
worth nothing to the mother country; 
and would besides call for such a standing 
military force to keep them in subjection, 
as we could never be able to support. In 
short, the whole of his argument went to 
this; the hazard of failing in the attempt 
to reduce them ; the little value they would 
be of when conquered ; -and above all, the 
inability of Great Britain to retain, for any 
considerable time, such a species of do- 
minion ; put in the opposite scale against 
the innumerable advantages we must im- 
mediately forego in such a contest, and 
the substantial benefits we must continue 
to reap from a state of tranquillity, reci- 
procal good temper, and mutual confi- 
dence. 

_ The Earl of: Rochford said, he had 
every reason, as well from repeated as- 
surances as from the real disposition of 
the courts of Madrid-and Versailles, to be 
perfectly satisfied, that there was nothing 
to be dreaded from that quarter, there 
being at present a perfect good corres- 
Pondence subsisting between those courts 
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and Great Britain. His lordship con- 
cluded -with ridiculing the absurdity of 
supposing that France and Spain would 
interfere in the disputes under considera- 
tion ; remarking, that it was by no means 
the prevailing policy of the House of 
Bourbon, to set so dangerous an example 
to their subjects in the new world, by as- 
sisting the British colonies to shake off 
the dominion of the mother country. 

The Duke of Grafton condemned the 
measures recommended in the Speech, and 
the conduct of administration during the 
last twelve months. The Amendment did 
not entirely meet his ideas, he therefore 
could not vote for it; but he should cer- 
tainly give the Address itself a negative. 
His general sentiments respecting Ame- 
rica were well known; he should not 
therefore take up their lordships’ time in 
explaining them. It was true, he had 
supported administration, but it was upon 
a general idea, that means of conciliation 
might be derived and adopted; he ex- 
pressed his ignorance of the true state of 
America, and asserted he had been mis- 
led and deceived; for that reason chiefly, 
be could not think of concurring any 
longer in measures of which he never 
really approved ; but to which he lent his 
countenance, in expectation that the 
stronger government was, the more likely 
matters were to be amicably adjusted. 
He had a proposition which, with their 
lordships’ leave, he would submit to the 
House. He knew it could not originate 
with their lordships, as it must come 
through the other House, because it would 
affect the revenue. Perhaps, said his 
grace, it will not gain your approbation 
entirely this night; but, believe me, you 
will like it better to-morrow, and still 
better in three days hence. It will daily 
grow in your esteem. In a fortnight, I 
premise you, it will have more friends, 
until at length it will gain universal assent 
and approbation. The proposition is only 
this; to bring in a Bill for repealing every 
Act, J think there are thirteen, which has 
been passed in this country since the year 
1763, relative to America. This, I will 
venture to assert, will answer every end; 
and nothing less will accomplish any ef- 
fectual purpose, without scenes of ruin 
and destruction, which I cannot think on 
without the utmost grief andhorror. But, 
my lords, though I had entertained a con- 
trary opinion to what I do, I could by no 
means consent to agree with this Address 
in the form it is now presented. I con- 
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fess I could not, at any time within my 
recollection, venture, either in conscience 
or judyment, to give it my support. The 
necessity of hiring foreign troops, for gar- 
risoning our two valuable and important 
fortresses, is not accompanied with suffi- 
Clent information to justify so extraordi- 
nary and unprecedented an act. It is in- 
deed accompanied by none. Besides, this 
Address takes in the whole of the measures 
to be adopted, without a single fact being 
stated, or a tittle of information given, to 
Co out their rectitude or necessity. 
fe do not know the extent of the ex- 
Pilea we may be put to, the general out- 
ine of the operations intended, nor the 
various consequences we may bind our- 
selves to by such an engagement. In fine, 
my lords, if 1 were not truly touched by 
the present very critical situation of this 
country, I had a sutticient apology for ab- 
senting myself, on account of a very indif- 
ferent state of health; if I were not con- 
vinced, that silence in my situation would 
be construed into acquiescence, if not di- 
rect approbation. But I trust your lord- 
ships will credit me, and I am convinced 
that my brethren in office are satisfied, 
that nothing but the most full and perfect 
conviction of my being in the right could 
oe on me, under the circumstances 
efore alluded to, to attend thus early in 
the session to give my vote; nor shall my 
indisposition prevent me from answering 
what I look upon as the strongest call of 
duty ; for should it continue to increase, 
I pledge myself to your lordships and 
my country, that, if necessity should re- 
quire it, and my health not otherwise per- 
mit it, I mean to come down to this House 
in a litter, in order to express my full and 
hearty disapprobation of the measures 
Now pursuing ; and, as 1 understand from 
the noble lords in office, meant to be pur- 
sued. 1 do protest to your lordships, that 
if my brother or my dearest friend were 
to be affected by the vote I mean to give 
this evening, I could not possibly resist 
the faithful discharge of my conscience 
and my duty. Were I to lose my fortune, 
and every other thing I esteem; were I 
to be reduced to beggary itself, the strong 
Conviction and compulsion at once ope- 
rating on my mind and conscience, would 
not permit me to take any other part on 
the present occasion, than that 1 now mean 
to adopt. 
The Earl of Sandwich remarked, that 
the framers and supporters of the Amend- 
ment, atter stating the facts, that the dis- 
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erders in America had rather increased 
than diminished, instead of assigning the 
causes that followed this assertion, should 
have assigned the only true cause, which 
was the open and avowed support and 
countenance given to the rebels, by men, 
who under a pretended regard for their 
country, encouraged, from the worst mo- 
tives, an unnatural rebellion against the 
executive and legislative powers of the 
state, and the undoubted riyhts of the: 
people of this country. In answer to 
some strictures made by the noble duke 
who spoke last, he defended the conduct 
of the naval officer who commanded on 
the American station, and seemed to hint 
some degree of censure upon the opera: 
tions on shore. He confessed, that things 
were much altered, and that it was neces- 
sary to considerably augment our navy ; 
that he had already taken every precau- 
tion in his power; that the armament of 
last year had consisted of thirty armed 
vessels of diflerent sizes, two of them two 
decked vessels ; that twenty were actually 
sailed, or were ready to sail to reinforce 
them; and that it was the intention of ad- 
ministration to complete the number, by 
the time that operations were to com- 
mence, to seventy vessels, which would 
be such a force ‘co-operating with the 
army, as would render it impossible for 
the Americans either to resist, keep to- 
gether, or subsist ; as they would have at 
once all the calamities of a war to con- 
tend with, without the means of carrying 
it on; being thus cut off from all supplies 
they might expect to derive from Europe, 
or elsewhere. His lordship confessed, that 
administration had been deceived in some 
measure; yet he thought it necessary now 
to declare, that it was his own private opi- 
nion, that the stronger the navy was, the 
more effectual their operations would be. 
He saw the matter very evidently in that 
light ; but it was generally believed, if a 
larger force had been demanded, it would 
have raised an opposition to the measures 
at large; and this was one very powerful 
motive for his not explaining his own ideas 
so fully as otherwise he was most cer- 
tainly disnoted to do. It was fashionable 
to cry up the prowess and intrepidity of 
the Americans; but in his opinion, if they 
had betrayed any proofs of cowardice and 
want of spirit formerly, nothing had yet 
happened on their part, sufficient to wipe 
off the aspersion ; for it had ever been a 
received opinion, that an army entrenched 
are at least equal to three times their 
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number of assailants ; whereas the supe- 
riority on the part of the provincials was 
confessed on all hands to be in the direct 
contrary proportion; and yet, the King’s 
troops were victorious. He commented 
on the proposition recommended by the 
noble duke, and contended, it was in fact 
giving up the whole contest, and at once 
relinquishing our rights of sovereignty ; 
and every possible benefit we are entitled 
to claim in the way of trade and com- 
merce ; that though we should agree to 
repeal all the laws relative to America, 
agate since the year 1763, yet in all pro- 
ability the noble proposer, as well as the 
proposition, would meet with the treat- 
ment and contempt that, last session, a 
noble lord, now absent (the earl of Chat- 
ham) did, which was, to be condemned 
in pamohlets and news-papers, and his 
person reviled in the most reproachful 
terms in scurrilous publications and bal- 
lads, hawked about the streets of their 
several capitals by old women and boys. 
He pursued the idea of the noble mover 
of the Address, relative to foreigners and 
Papists, in the instance of France and 
Sardinia, who constantly retained large 
‘bodies of Swiss in their armies, who pro- 
fessed the Protestant religion ; and con- 
tended generally, that if the measure of 
reducing America was a right one, it was 
proper of course to enforce it; and he was 
astonished to hear the power of the King 
to call the aid of his Hanoverian subjects 
to his assistance doubted, or the propriety 
of employing foreigners, to effectuate mea- 
sures previously determined to be neces- 
eh condemned. 
ord Lyttelton resented what he deem- 
ed an implied censure on his noble relation 
(the earl of Chatham) who, he observed, 
unfortunately for his country, was absent 
from his duty in parliament; being con- 
fined to his bed by a severe fit of illness. 
The noble earl, who endeavoured to load 
that truly great man with ridicule, ought to 
recollect and well weigh a character which 
he was no more able to depreciate by an 
attack in his absence, than he could add 
to it, by any encomiums it was in his 
power to bestow. That great man was 
the ornament of his country, and the de- 
light and admiration of every man, of 
every party, who wished well to it. 
Though a young man, he remembered 
when this country was pretty much in 
such a predicament as at present ; and he 
Femembered too, that that steady patriot 
and able politician rescued it from the 
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brink of destruction; and he was now 
fully convinced, its salvation, nay indeed 
its existence, was only to be obtained and 
preserved by the same means. His lord- 
ship turned to the question, and maintain- 
ed the sovereignty of the legislature in its 
fullest extent ; but condemned in the most 
marked language, the conduct of adminis- 
tration. He said, they bad totally failed 
in their promises and information, and 
were no longer to be trusted or supported 
with safety. He alluded to his conduct 
during last session, when he voted with 
the ministry, how strenuously he recom- 
mended vigorous measures, or none; and 
how frequently he pressed them on this 
head. On the whole, therefore, though 
he could not vote for the Amendment, be- 
Cause the Americans were not declared to 
be in rebellion, he totally disapproved of 
the Address, and the measures recommend- 
ed in it. He said matters were now en- 
tirely altered. Boston was turned into an 
hospital, where more died of famine and 
want of care, than by thesword. We pro- 
bably had not a single foot of land in our 
possession on the continent of America. 
The expence and hazard of reducing it, 
the little dependence there was to be 
placed in men, who had been misled them- 
selves, or purposely misled others, ope- 
rated so strongly on his mind, that he could 
no longer lend his support to such mea- 
sures, accompanied by such circumstances ; 
and consequently must unite in opinion 
with the noble duke, in wishing that all 
the Acts respecting America, passed since 
the year 1763, might be repealed, as a 
ground for conciliation, a full restoration 
of the public tranquillity, and return of 
America to her wonted obedience, and 
subordinate dependence on the mother 
country. 

The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. John 
Hinchcliffe) answered some reflections 
which dropt from lord Sandwich on the 
obstructions thrown in the way of admi- 
nistration, by declaring, that he was so 
far from having had any disposition to 
clog the wheels of government, that he 
had given his vote last year for the mea- 
sures of the ministry, upon the ground of 
the information he had received from 
reading the American correspondence; 
his lordship, however, reminded the House 
that, notwithstanding the vote he then 
gave, he expressly declared, that recon- 
ciliation last year was the object he ever 
had in view, and meant not to lose sight 


of. He hoped therefore, that the lords 
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would not impute it to a spirit of faction, 
if (as he thought the state of things now 
very different from what they appeared 
then,) he should be constrained to with- 
hold his consent from the Address. M 
reasons, he added, for so doing, I wi 
simply, and as briefly as possible, lay be- 
fore your lordships. 

It appeared to me, in the last session, to 
be the general opinion of all such as I 
thought best capable to form a judgment 
what were the most probable means to ef- 
fect a lasting re-union with the colonies, 
that even a shew of perseverance to sup- 
port the authority of the legislature would 
intimidate the factious, and restore peace 
and tranquillity. Experience has now 
convinced me that a mistaken judgment 
upon this point was formed by the friends 
of administration, both here and in Ame- 
rica. The declaration of perseverance 
went forth, and though backed by 10,000 
men, has not intimidated a single colony. 

We were assured last year, that upon 
the appearance of a re-inforcement which 
could protect them from the insults of the 
mob, a considerable party would declare 
themselves in favour of the mother coun- 
try: that there is no reason now to flatter 
ourselves with such an expcctation is too 
obvious to be insisted upon. It was said 
too, in the spring, that the Americans 
would not, some indeed were confidently 
persuaded they could not, fight; yet we 
now certainly know that they can and 
will fight, for they have fought. It is 
true, they were detente, but considering 
the stand they made, and the intrepidity 
of the troops they had to contend with, 
they were not disgraced by their defeat. 
We were made to believe, a year ago, that 
the restraints put upon the commerce and 
fisheries of the colonies would press so hard 
upon their interests, as to bring them to 
submission. We have now learnt that 
their commerce is but a secondary con- 
sideration: if it may not be called liberty 
itself, that they are contending for, it is at 
least the opinion of liberty, which operates 
no less forcibly on the passions of man- 
kind. 

Having thus contrasted the past and 
present state of American affairs, he said, 
that he was persuaded many lords besides 
himself had, on some or all of the grounds 
he mentioned, been induced to approve of 
the measures proposed in the last session ; 
he owned they were measures of coercion 
and correction, which he then thought ad- 
visable, because he believed they tended 
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to effect peace and re-union. : But, he 
added, it seems to me unfortunately for 
both countries, that we have lost sight of 
the end in the means. It is no longer a 
question whether reconciliation is best 
brought about hy concession or force; 
but whether or no we shall engage in a 
ruinous and expensive war, till one or 
both countries is sacrificed to resentment, 
on a barren point of honour. I call the sub- 
ject of our dispute a barren point of honour, 
for I am persuaded, there is scarce a man in 
this country, who thinks now that America, 
if subdued, will be brought to submit to 
taxation. Be the right of the legislature 
what it may, such as I have conversed 
with, hold the exercise of it not only inex- 
pedient but impracticable. Admit, then, 
the point of honour established by a series 
of victories, it must still remain a barren 
speculative principle of pre-eminence, and 
all the advantage which can possibly be 
expected from it, can never be adequate 
to the expence of blood and treasure that 
must necessarily be wasted in the fruitless 
acquisition. 

The noble viscount who has moved this 
Address, has been pleased to lay a great 
stress upon the assurances given by the 
courts of France and Spain. I am free to 
admit that nothing is to be apprehended 
from either of our rival powers, while our 
domestic disputes continue. They must 
be bad politicians indeed, to hazard any 
thing for reducing our force, while they 
see us so eagerly doing their business at 
our own expence. 

The other noble viscount who has se- 
conded this Address, has acquainted your 
lordships, that to his own personal know- 
ledge, our great manufacturing towns feel 
no decline of trade from the interruption 
of the American commerce. They have, his 
lordship says, as full employment, and as 
ample orders from their factors as ever. Be 
itso : what is it that the noble lord can infer 
from this concession, unless it is that our 
manufactures can do as well without the 
American trade as with it? Why then, I 
would ask, are we sacrificing the flower of 
our army, and burthening posterity with 
an enormous debt; better surely will it be 
to cut off at once a limb that is of no use, 
than to hazard the mortification of the 
whole body, by endeavouring to pre- 
serve it. ; 

His lordship proceeded then to give his 
opinion upon the use that might be made 
of the Petition from the Congress, as & 
ground of conciliation. Iam free to owD, 
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eaid he, I consider the Petition as a re- 
fined piece of political subtlety; yet I 
plainly perceive from it, that there is either 
a difference of sentiment among the 
leaders, or that the bulk of the people do 
not even now wish fora total separation, 
whatever may be the object of some 
among the leaders who direct their coun- 
- cils. 
It is evident that the Petition is express- 
ed in terms which, considering the cir- 
cumstances of the country, are more mo- 
derate and dutiful than could have been 
expected. Suppose, then, that this was 
calculated to gain the approbation of such, 
as wished still for peace and conciliation. 
It is plain, that some such there still are 
among them, and that their leaders 
thought it prudent to inanage them, though 
they had address enough to clog the whole 
with a title and subscription which they 
meant should render it inadmissible. Are 
your lordships to be so imposed upon; 
will you be for rejecting this Petition al- 
together, or will you not find some means 
of admitting it, so as to defeat the pur- 
poses of those who in their hearts are ene- 
mies of peace? I beg leave to remind the 
House of a wise answer given lately b 
one of his Majesty’s governors to a peti- 
tion of a provincial congress. ‘I can- 
not,”’ says sir James Wright, look upon 
your meeting as constitutional, but as your 
etition is expressed in terms of duty and 
oyalty, and the ends proposed are such as 
every good inan must wish to promote, I 
shall consent.” 
To conclude, was there no other consi- 
deration than the great importance of the 
question, whereon not the commerce only, 
but ina great measure the very being of 
the British empire depends, it would 
justify delay, till all the light which can 
be collected is thrown upon the subject. 
The Amendment proposed by the noble 
marquis seems directed principally to this 
end, and for that reason I shall give my 
consent to it. Whatever vote your lord- 
ships shall hereafter come to, weigh first 
the hazards of war, weigh the heavy ex- 
pence of acquiring your object against its 
real value. I am too much pleased with 
the spirit of the noble lord’s idea, who de- 
. Clares the British troops are invincible, to 

uestion it. Cast the sword of victory, 
then, into the scale of honour. It will 
still be found wanting. 

The Earl of Sandwich said, he had no 

intention to depreciate the character of 
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prevented by illness from attending his 
duty in parliament ; he never meant to ri- 
dicule him, and still much less so in his 
absence. 

The Duke of Grafton rose to explain, 
concerning something which had furnished 
lord Sandwich with an opportunity of 
supposing his grace had passed some de- 
gree of censure on the naval operations 
carried on in America. Nothing could 
be further from his intentions ; for he had 
a very high esteem for the gentlemen of 
the navy; and took a peculiar pride in 
being immediately descended from one of 
the profession. 

The Earl of Effingham, after taking a 
short review of the conduct of administra- 
tion, turned his attention to the measures 
proposed by them; and supposing that it 
should be agreed to carry them into exe- 
cution, asked lord Townshend whether 
he thought 60,000 men would be suffi- 
cient to recover America, and entirely 
subdue it? | 

Viscount Townshend replied, it was a 
question he could by no means undertake 
to answer; that he was acquainted only 
with that part in which he had acted him- 
self; that there was a very able man (sir 
Jeffery Amherst) who, it was reported, 
would shortly be called up to a seat in 
that House: this gentleman had traversed 
the principal communications of the north- 
ern parts of that continent: and he be- 
lieved had been consulted. He assured 
their lordships, that for his own part, he 
had never been applied to in council or 
elsewhere; but if the question had been 
put generally to him, whether such a force 
was sufficient for the purpose, he should 
very fairly reply, from his general know- 
ledge, and from all the lights he had been 
able to obtain from history, that he never 
knew an instance, where 60,000 men were 
in possession of the posts proper to be oc- 
cupied, in which they had failed. 

The Earl of Dartmouth was astonished 
how any noble lord could condemn admi- 
nistration, or withdraw his support from 
them, without at least giving chen a fair 
trial; it was never supposed, if America 
united, that to reduce them would be the 
work of one summer ; the measures of last 
session were directed to the protection of 
the province of Massachuset’s Bay en- 
tirely; as such, they had been ar | 
planned, and must have been successful, 
if a variety of events, impossible to be 
foreseen or provided against, had not unit- 


the noble earl, who he understood was | ed to defeat them; such, in particular, 
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was the change of sentiments in the peo» 
ple of New York, and the unexpected una- 
nimity and unforeseen measures adopted 
by the continental congress. 

” Earl Grosvenor said, he was not used to 
speaking. Politics were not in his way; 
but he thought the King’s Speech was a 
good speech, and as such ought to be an- 
swered in the terms moved by the noble 
lord. : 

The Duke of Manchester, after examin- 
ing the true purport of the Speech, which 
he treated as the speech of the minister, 
submitted his reasons for disapproving of 
the Address, and for agreeing with the 
Amendment. His grace observed, that it 
had been the general language of the mi- 
nistry, and many other noble lords last 
session, to impute all opposition to their 
measures to factious and ambitious mo- 
tives. 
guage renewed this day. His grace so- 
lemnly protested, as long as he had the 
honour of a seat in that House, he would 
never endure it. If the noble lords who 
made the accusations had grounds to jus- 
tify what they said, he called on them to 
bring them forward, or confess they had 
no authority for what they said or insi- 
nuated. If they are silent, then, said his 
grace, I shall suppose they have none. 
The House must suppose so, and as such 
will not permit them to interrupt or dis- 
turb that decorum and freedom of debate 
for which your lordships have at all times 
been so justly distinguished. [Mention 
was made, by some of the lords in admi- 
nistration, of the several addresses lately 
presented to his Majesty; that they con- 
tained the fullest approbation of the pre- 
sent measures, and must be presumed 
were the voice and sense of the nation. ] 
Lord Craven said, the manner and the 
means employed to obtain these addresses 
were well known. He should mention 
only that which was obtained in his own 
neighbourhood, which, he said, was shame- 
fully smuggled ; no notice being previously 
given the citizens of Coventry. It was 
drawn up by the mere agents and crea- 
tures of administration; nine-tenths who 
signed it never heard a syllable of its con- 
tents; and yet, with all the arts used to 
deceive and mislead, no more than 117, 
most of them ignorant of what they were 
doing, could be prevailed upon to sign it ; 
while the Address he interested himself 
in, and which carried truth to the foot of 
the throne, attended with all the previous 
forms which should ever accompany de- 


He was sorry to hear the same lan-. 
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clarations of this nature, where the 
sentiments of the people ought to be 
faithfully collected and expressed, was 
signed by 406 names; and he could as- 
sure their lordships, that in this number 
there was not one bought voice nor one 

auper. From this instance, which came 
immediately within his own knowledge, he 
was led strongly to suspect, that most of 
the addresses alluded to by the noble lords 
were obtained in a similar manner; and 
hoped therefore their lordships would 
build nothing on so weak and rotten, 
though specious a foundation. 

The Duke of Richmond reminded admi- 
nistration of the very predictions which 
they now owned were the cause of their 
miscarriage. He told them that he, and 
many other lords, had repeatedly pressed 
them on their real or pretended want of 
information; that if they were in earnest, 
their armaments, both by land and sea, 
were too weak; and if they were not in 
earnest, it was at once sacrificing the 
blood, treasure, commerce, and honour of 
this nation, to a most criminal lust of 
place and emolument, supposing that 
bloody measures were the tenure by which 
they held their offices. His grace observ- 
ed, that the public papers held out threats 
against some of the members of both 
Houses, in order to stifle the freedom of 
debate; that he understood he was one of 
the persons singled out and meant to be 
honoured on this occasion; that he now 
called on his threateners and accusers, 
and, (striking his hand on his heart) said, 
If any such be present, I will not pretend 
to say there are, I defy them; I scorn. 
their menaces, and invite them to make 
good their charges. He did not suppose, 
he said, that any noble lords in adminis- 
tration would encourage or employ such 
base, futile, or scandalous means to inti- 
midate members from doing their duty, 
though they were certain that such a 
scheme would have the desired effect— 
His grace next turned his attention to 
what a noble earl had said, respecting the 
cowardice of the Americans. He begged 
leave to remind his lordship, that he did 
not speak conditionally; there was no if 
at the time the charge was made, it was a 
positive one, and could not now be ex- 
plained away by conditions introduced for 
the first time; yet however positive the 
noble lord might have been then, or 
guarded he might be now, he could inform 
his lordship that the New England people 
were brave; that they had proved it; that 
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the general who commanded at Bunker’s- 
hill had confessed it; that another (gene- 
ral Burgoyne) no less celebrated for his 
talents than zeal for the cause, had con- 
firmed it; that an officer; a particular 
friend of his, on the spot, had united in 
the same opinion. He combated the facts 
and conclusions of the noble earl, relative 
to the particulars of that day. He denied 
the superiority of numbers, and observed 
that he never recollected an instance 
where lines had been forced and no pri- 
soners taken but such as were wound- 
ed. The noble viscount who moved 
the Address, when questioned about the 
practicability of reducing and holding 
America in subjection, instanced the con- 
quest of Corsica. The difference of ex- 
tent of the two countries, the vicinity of 
the island to France, and the number of 
persons in arms to resist, which were no 
more than 6,000; added to the immense 
superiority of the French in point of num- 
bers, was sufficient to shew how little the 
two cases were alike: and as to his lord- 
ship’s gencral answer, that 60,000 men in 
possession of all the posts of a country 
would in all probability succeed, he must 
have supposed the conquest as a matter 
previously effected ; because, he could sce 
very little or no difference between the 
actual conquest of a country, and occupy- 
ing all the posts which command the ne- 
cessary communication by land and sea: 
that not being the case here, he must 
therefore look on his lordship’s answer as 
deciding nothing. He condemned the 
Speech and Address with severity, and 
concluded with calling on the law lords to 
rise and give their opinions, whether his 
Majesty was properly advised in taking 
Hanoverians into British pay, and bring- 
ing them into the dominions of Great Bri- 
tain, without the previous consent of par- 
liament. 

Earl Gower confessed that administra- 
tion had been deceived and misled ; and 
that, consequently, the measures taken 
were by no means proportioned to the na- 
ture and extent of the service; that the 
accounts received from the southern pro- 
vinces led to this mistake ; and that seve- 
ral other events had happened, which it 
was impossible to foresee or prevent. In 

articular, the province of New York had 
een overawed and compelled, by a party 
of insurgents from Connecticut, into mea- 
sures they would never have otherwise 
adopted; that still, if the friends of go- 
vernment were emancipated by the aid of 
[ VOL. XVIII, j 
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a force from this country, he had strong 
expectations, the colonies, by that means, 
might be brought to a sense of their 
duty, without the mother country being 
obliged to have recourse to those scenes 
of misery and desolation, described by the 
noble lords cn the other side. His lord- 
ship lamented, that those who had hitherto 
approved of the propricty of the measures 
respecting Amcrica, should so suddenly 
abandon them; or that any foundation 
should be laid, for suspecting they wished 
to defeat every thing they had on a former 
occasion expressed the strongest desire to 
support. He was convinced, that the pro- 
position of the noble duke would never 
answer the end proposed; and that the 
question was now simply reduced to the 
alternative of coercive measures, qualified 
in the manner he had pointed out, or for 
ever relinquishing any power, dominion, 
or advantage from our colonics in North 
America. 

Lord Ferrars, of Chartley, apologized 
for his youth, and said, that whatever de- 
sire he might have to follow the opinion of 
his very near and noble relation, yct, as a 
lord of parliament, in the execution of a 
trust, and in the discharge of a duty, he 
felt himself called to a conscientious 
discharge of both. Such being his. mo- 
tives, he found himself under a necessity 
of supporting the Amendment. ~ 

The Earl of Shelburne. I may, from 
this moment, congratulate the public, that 
the ministry have pronounced the funeral 
oration of their addresses. From the lan- 
guage of those addresses, and from the va- 
rious threats which were industriously cir- 
culated, I came to town with some appre- 
hensions, not for myself, but lest the zeal 
of some of my friends for the violated 
rights of their suffering fellow subjects, 
should have led them into unwary expres- 
sions which might have enabled some dark 
designing lawyer to stab the public free- 
dom through the indiscretion of an indi- 
vidual. I do not blame the addressers 
who have thus unjustly aspersed the cha- 
racters of those whose aim is, by steady, 
just, and temperate counsels, to save this 
deluded country from destruction. They 
were deceived: they were deceived by 
these very ministers, who being now called 
upon, explicitly avow, without any ap- 
 pcinlay of shame or remorse, that they 

ave no evidegce to support their accusa- 
tion. 

It is with equal astonishment and con- 
cern, my lords, that I perceive not the 
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least mention made in the Speech which 
has been this day delivered to us, of a 
paper, the most important of any that 
could possibly come under the considera- 
tion of this House. I mean the last Peti- 
tion from the general congress in America. 
How comes it, that the colonies are 
charged with planning independency in 
the face of their explicit declaration to the 
contrary, contained in that Petition? Who 
is it, that presumes to put an assertion, 
contrary to fact, contrary to evidence, no- 
torious to the whole world, in that mouth, 
from which truth alone, if unprompted, 
would issue? It is their intention, by thus 
perpctually sounding independence in the 
ears of the Americans, to lead them to it, 
or by treating them, upon suspicion, with 
every possible violence, to-compel them 
into that, whéch must be our ruin. For 
Jet visionary writers say what they will, it 
is a plain and incontestible fact, that the 
commerce of America is the vital stream 
of this great empire. A noble and re- 
verend lord has insinuated, that the Peti- 
tion seems to him tobe conceived in terms 
of great art and ambiguity. I have exa- 
mined it with great care, but this morning 
I read it repeatedly, and to my apprehen- 
sion, except a certain degree of address 
necessary to meet the prejudices which 
have been wickedly and industriously ex- 
cited here, there cannot be a fairer oppor- 
tunity offered of extricating this country 
from the ruinous situation in which the 
folly of administration has involved us. It 
furnishes the fairest foundation for an ho- 
nourable and advantageous accommoda- 
tion. I have been long and _ intimately 
known to some gentlemen of that country, 
one of whom now takes a considerable 
share in their proceedings; and I have 
ever found them and _ their correspondents 
constant and earnest in the wish for con- 
ciliation, upon the terms of ancient con- 
nection. 

My lords, you have heard two of his 
Majesty’s ministers acknowledge, they 
were deceived in their information, and 
have erred in their measures respecting 
America. There wants only a similar ac- 
knowledgment from a certain law lord, 
who was forward to pledge himself last 
zeit for the success of their plans. A 
ittle blood, indved, he owned they might 
cost ; but with that, their efficacy was ine- 
vitable. The noble lord’s political saga- 
city has for once forsaken®im. A great 
deal of blood has been unhappily shed, to 
ho purpose, but to sever us more, it not 
put us asunder for ever. 
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But is it possible that your lordships 
should not have marked, and marked with 
indignation, the levity, and even ridicule, 
with which the noble lord, at the head of 
the Admiralty, has treated this most solemn 
subject. No man who did not feel him- 
self secure in the promise of impunity 
from some quarter, would proclaim his 
mistakes in triumph, and sport with the 
calamities of his country. It is astonishing 
that any one should have dared to promise 
impunity to such fatal errors, and a con- 
duct so criminal: it is your lordships’ bu- 
siness to look to this. Should such men 
not only be at large unaccused, but highly 
trusted, adding fresh insults, misleading 
by fresh misinformation, and manifesting 
a total contempt of the public, both here 
and in America? The noble lord laughs 
at all propositions of conciliation ; repeats 
his imputation of cowardice against the 
Americans ; says the idea of rights is to 
be driven out of their heads by blows; 
and ridicules the objections to employing 
foreigners and papists. Is this alanguage, 
my lords, becoming so great an officer of 
state? Is it decent thus to stigmatize so 
great a part of the empire with so base a 
calumny ? It is impossible that noble lord 
can have less intolerancy in his disposition 
than I have. But it does not therefore 
follow, that I should think it a measure of 
no moment, or of inconsiderable danger, 
to arm the hands of those who are strangers 
to toleration, and who pant for the extir- 
pation of the Protestant religion. By 
what authority is it, that the crown has 

ut the strong fortresses of this empire 
into the possession of foreign troops? I 
do not enquire whether it is with or 
against the letter of any particular law. [ 
see it fundamentally infringing the first 
paar of our government; and do not 

esitate to pronounce it high treason 
against the constitution. I foretell, it is a 
measure which the indignation of this 
country will pursue, till it is utterly con- 
demned. For, my lords, if there were a 
settled plan to subdue the liberties of this 
country, what surer means could be adopt- 
ed, than those of arming Roman Catholics 
and introducing foreign troops?’ Before 
you venture to make Roman Catholics 
soldiers, let them be made citizens. They 
will otherwise willingly employ the arms 
in their hands, to cpeea those privileges 
ot which they are not suffered to partake. 
If Hanover assists us, we must defend her 
when invaded. This involves us in con- 
tinental connections and wars, which have 
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already almost overwhelmed us with debt. 
In every view, then, these measures are 
pone unconstitutional, and dangerous. 

uch has been said, my lords, about 
not distrusting the present prince upon the 
throne; though we may be jealous of 
trusting such powers with those who may 
succeed him. It is not now atime for com- 
pliments. Ido not distrust the King that 
Is now upon the throne. I have more ve- 
neration for the character of king William 
than for that of any prince that ever sway- 
edasceptre. The greatness of his talents, 
the virtues andthe heroismof his heart, ren- 
der him, in my estimation, the first of men. 
Yet had I been in that parliament which re- 
fused him his Dutch guards, I should have 
been the foremost in so wise and constitu- 
tional a measure. My vote, my lords, shall 
never be given for trusting the dangerous 
power of the sword in foreign hands. 
And however I may trust English swords 
will never be employed against English li- 
berties, yet, I hold it my duty as a guar- 
dian of the constitution, to look ever with 
a jealous eye on the augmentation even of 
an ra eh army. 

My lords, the ministers lament, that it 
is their task, in this American business, to 
support the measure of another adminis- 
tration. This is some acknowledgment at 
least, that the measure was wrong. Why, 
then, did they support it? What secret 
influence has compelled them to heap er- 
rors on errors, grievance upon grievance, 
till they have shaken the constitution to its 
foundation, and brought the whole empire 
into danger and confusion? The Ame- 
ricans judge from facts. They have seen 
an uniform lurking spirit of despotism 
pervade every administration. It has pre- 
vailed over the wisest and most constitu- 
tional counsels; it has precipitated us into 
the most pernicious of all wars; a war 
with our brothers, our friends, and our 
fellow subjects. It was this lurking spirit 
of despotism that produced the Stamp 

Act in 1765; that fettered the repeal of 
that Act in 1766; that revived the princi- 
ples of it in 1767; that has accumulated 
Oppression upon oppression since, till at 
length it has openly established, by the 
Quebec Bill, popery and arbitrary power 
over half America. 

‘ It is the constant endeavour, my lords, 
of those who lend themselves as the in- 
struments of all the measures prompted 
by that pernicious spirit, for the emolu- 
ments it yields, to throw upon us the im- 
putation of being prompted to opposition 
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solely by a desire of the same emoluments. 
But, my lords, whatever may be the ob- 
ject in rAbeuaytl times, the present are big 
with dangers that absorb every other con- 
sideration. The inevitable consequence 
of persevering in these measures, must be 
such a depreciation of our estates, that 
opulence will be reduced to competence, 
and that to indigence. In contemplation 
of this adversity, I feel it a happiness that 
I have been bred a soldier; accustomed 
to the moderation of that life, my fall from 
opulence will be easy; such may it be 
with the rest of your lordships! But as 
you would avoid this, and still greater ca- 
lamities, let me beseech you to temper, 
and restrain with your wisdom, the vio- 
lence of this fatal address. 

The question was put upon the Amend- 
ment. tt passed in the negative. Con- 
tents 29; Non-contents69. The question 
was next put upon the motion for an Ad- 
dress. It passed in the affirmative. Con- 
tents 66, and proxies 10, in all 76. Non- 
contents 33, no proxies, 


List of the Minority. 


Dukes. VISCOUNT. 
Richmond Torrington. 
Grafton Lorps. 
Devonshire Craven 
Portland Sondes 
Manchester. Boyle 

Marquis. Monson 
Rockingham. King 

Ears. Chedworth 
Stamford Archer 
Thanet Romoe 
Abingdon Ponsonby 
Scarborough Lyttelton 
Coventry ycombe 
Jerse Beaulieu 
Cholmondeley Camden. 
Tankerville Bisuoprs, 
Effingham St. Asaph 
Fitzwilliam | Peterborough. 
Radnor. 


Protest against re jecting the Amendment 
to the Address.] ‘The following Protest 
was entered :. 

‘¢ Dissentient, 

1. ‘* Because we cannot, as English- 
men, as Christians, or as men of common 
humanity, consent to the prosecution of a 
cruel civil war, so little supported by jus- 
tice, and so very fatal in its necessary 
consequences, as that which is now wuging 
against our brethren and fellow subjects 
in America. We have beheld with sorrow 
and indignation, session after session, and 
notwithstanding repeated warnings of the 


« 
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danger, attempts made to deprive some 
millions of British subjects of their trade, 
their laws, their constitution, their mutual 
intercourse, and of the very food which 
God has given them for thcir subsistence. 
We have beheld endeavours used to en- 
force these impolitic severities at the point 
of the bayonet. We have, on the other 
hand; beheld so large a part of the empire, 
united in one common cause, really sa- 
crificing with cheerfulness their lives and 
fortunes, and preferring all the horrors of 
a war raging in the very heart of their 
country, to ignominious ease. We have 
beheld this part of his Majesty’s subjects, 
thus irritated by resistance, and so suc- 
cessful in it, still making professions, in 
which we think it neither wise nor deccnt 
to affect a disbelief of the utmost loyalty 
to his Majesty; and unwearied with con- 
tinued repulses, repeatedly petitioning for 
conciliation, upon such terms only as shall 
be consistent with the dignity and welfare 
of the mother country. When we con- 
sider these things, we cannot look upon 
our fellow-subjects in America in any other 
light than that of freemen driven to resist- 
ance by acts of oppression and violence. 
2. ‘* Because this unnatural war, thus 
commenced in oppression, and in the most 
erroneous policy, must, if persevered in, 
_be finally ruinous in itseffects. ‘The com- 
merce of Great Britain with America was 
great and increasing, the profits immense, 
the advantages, as a nursery of seamen, 
and as an inexhaustible magazine of naval 
stores, infinite; and the continuance of 
that commerce, particularly in times of 
war, when most wanted to support our 
fleets and revenues, not precarious, as all 
foreign trade must be, but depending 
solely on ourselves. ‘These valuable re- 
sources, which enabled us to face ‘the 
united efforts of the House of Bourbon, 
are actually lost to Great Britain, and ir- 
retrievably lost, unless redeemed by im- 
mediate and effectual pacification. 
3. * Because Great Britain, deprive 
of so valuable a part of its resources, and 
not animated, either with motives of self- 
defence, or with those prospects of ad- 
vantage and glory, which have hitherto 
supported this nation in all its foreign wars, 
may possibly find itself unable to supply 
the means of carrying on a civil war, at 
sich a vast distance, in a country.s0 pecu- 
Jiarly circumstanced, and under the com- 
plicated difficulties which necessarily at- 
tend it. Still less should we be able to 
preserve, by mere force, that vast conti- 
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nent, and that growing multitude of reso- 
lute freemen wie inhabit it; even tf that 
or any country, was worth governing 
against the inclination of all its imnhabi- 
tants. But we fear, that while we are 
making these fruitless efforts, refusing to 
give credit to the declarations of our fellow 
subjects, and blindly confiding in the in- 
sidious professions of the natural enemies 
of this country, we are preparing an easy 
prey for those who prudently sit quiet, 
beholding British forces, which, if united, 
might be in a condition, from their valour, 
numbers, and discipline, to carry terror 
into the very heart of their kingdoms, de- 
stroying each other. Every event, which- 
ever way it turns, is a victory to them. 
Our very hospitals furnish them with daily 
triumphs ; the greater, as they are certain, 
without any risk to them of men or money. 

4. ‘ Bccauuse we conceive the calling 
in foreign forces to decide domestic quar- 
rels, to be a measure both disgraceful and 
dangerous ; and that the advice which mi- 
nisters have dared to give to his Majesty, 
which they have avowed and carried into 
execution, of sending to the garrisons of 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon, the dominions 
of the crown of Great Britain, a part of 
his electoral troops, without any previous 
consent, recommendation or authority of 
parliament, is unconstitutional. That Ha- 
noverian troops should, at the mere plea- 
sure of the ministers, be considered as a 
part of the British military establishment, 
and take a rotation of garrison duties, 
through these dominions, is, in practice 
and precedent, of the highest danger to 
the safety and liberties of this kingdom, 
and tends wholly to invalidate the wise and 
salutary declaration of the grand funda. 
mental Jaw of our glorious dcliverer, king 
William, which has bound together the 
rights of the subject and the succession of 
the crown. 

5. * Because the ministers, who are to 
be entrusted with the management of this 
war, have proved themselves unequal to 
the task, and in every degree unworthy of 
public trust. Parliament has given them 
every assistance they asked; no unfore- 
seen accidents have stood in their way; no 
storms have disabled or delayed their ope- 
rations; no foreign power hath, as yet, 
interfered: but notwithstanding these ad- 
vantages, by their ignorance, negligence, 
and want of conduct, our arms have been 
disgraced ; upwards of ten thousand of the 
flower of our army, with an immense ar- 
tillery, under four generals of reputation, 
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and backed with a great naval force, have 
been miserably blockaded in one sea-port 


town, and after repeated and obstinate’ 


battles, in which such numbers of our 
bravest men have fallen, the British forces 
have not been able to penetrate one mile 
into the country which they were sent to 
subdue; important fortresses are seized, 
the governors are driven from their pro- 
vinces, and it is doubtful whether, at this 
moment, we are in possession of a single 
town in all North America. Whether we 
consider its extent or its commerce, Eng- 
land has Jost half its empire in one cam- 
paign. Nor can we impute the miscon- 
duct of ministers to mere inability, nor to 
their ignorance of the state of America, 
upon which they attempt to justify them- 
selves; for while some members of admi- 
nistration confess they were deceived as 
to the strength and condition of the pro- 
vinces, we have from others received of- 
ficial information, that the insufficiency of 
the navy was concealed from parliament, 
and part of administration, from a fear of 
not receiving support from its members; 
we cannot therefore consent toan Address 
which may deceive his Majesty and the 
public into a belief of the confidence of 
this House in the present ministers, who 
have deceived parliament, disgraced the 
nation, lost the colonies, and involved us 
in acivil war against our clearest interests ; 
and, upon the most unjustifiable grounds, 
wantonly spilling the blood of thousands 
of our fellow subjects. (Signed) 

Manchester, Devonshire, Ched- 


worth, Boyle, Craven, Scarbo- 
rough, Effingham, Rockingham, 
Richmond, ‘Torrington, Fitzwil- 


liam, Archer, Thanet, Cholmon- 
deley, King, Portland, Stamford, 
Ponsonby, Abingdon.” 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress.) To the Address of the Lords his 
Majesty returned this Answer : 

“© My Lords ; 

“ T receive with the most sensible satis- 
faction this Address, so fully expressive of 
your duty and loyalty to me. Nothing 
can be more acceptable than the assur- 
ances you give of your utmost support to 
enable me to re-establish order and tran- 
quillity throughout all my dominions ; 
and I shall most heartily concur with any 
measures that may tend to so salutary a 
purpose,” 
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of Thanks.| The Commons beirg re- 
turned to their House, 

Mr. Acland said: Sir, when I consider 
the importance of the subject brought un- 
der our consideration by the speech from 
the throne, that on our firmness or inde- 
cision, the future fate of the British em- 
pire and of ages yet unborn will depend ; 
when I behold the eyes of all Europe 
fixed on the temper oak first proceedings 
of this assembly, I cannot rise without 
feeling the inferiority of my own abilities, 
and dreading to sink under a burthen I 
find myself almost unequal to bear; but if 
the kind indulgence of this House will 
support me, I will beg its attention but 
for a few moments, and then conclude 
with moving a dutiful Address to thie 
King. 

Reflecting, Sir, on the present situa- 
tion of America, so greatly altered since 
our last meeting, when I see her rising 
from her subordinate relation to this 
country, to the undisguised assertion of 
independence and empire; when [ at- 
tempt to deduce the consequences that 
will thence flow, not only to this country 
but to all Europe, I confess I stand 
amazed at the extent of the object. But, 
Sir, however awful the situation of public 
affairs may be, I hold it to be the first 
duty of a great national assembly, deli- 
berating on a great national concern, not 
to despair of the republic; for whoever, 
Sir, attentively examines the spirit of op- 
position that has been so Jong fomenting 
in America, whoever traces its course 
from its origin to its present enormous 
height, through all the various appear 
ances under which artifice, passion and 
interest have alternately disguised it, 
must admit as I do, that the reducing 
America to a just obedience to this 
country is not without its difficulties ; 
but he will conclude with me too, that 
where the interests of a great people are 
concerned, difficultics must be overcome 
not yielded to, nor are the difficulties su- 
perior to the strength of the nation that 
has to encounter them. Recollect the 
strength, the resources, and above all the 
spirit of the British nation, which when 
roused knows no opposition; let me re- 
mind you of those extensive and success- 
ful wars that this country has carried on 
before the continent of America was 
known; let me turn your attention to that 
period when you defended this very peo- 
ple from the attacks of the most powerful 


‘and valiant nation in Europe, when your 
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armies gave law, and your fleets rode tri- 
umphant on every coast. Shall we be 
told, then, that this people, whose great- 
ness is the work of our hands, and whose 
insolence arises from our divisions, who 
have mistaken the lenity of this country 
for its weakness, and the reluctance to 
punish, for a want of power to vindicate 
the violated rights of British subjects; 
shall we be told that such a people can 
resist the powerful efforts of this nation ? 

The steps hitherto taken by parliament 
have been marked by forbearance and 
moderation ; for though it was well known 
that parts of America had been labouring 
to throw off the authority of this country, 
yet so unwilling was parliament to exert 
its arms, that during the last session it 
continued to proceed by the coercion of 
civil power, trusting that the infatuation 
of the Americans would at last cease, and 
the sword might remain peaceful within 
its scabhard: but the Americans reasoned 
ditterently; they took advantage of our 
inclination to peace to prepare themselves 
>. for war, and though it was contended at 
our last meeting that New England was 
not then in a state of rebellion, it cannot 
now be contended that America is not in 
a state of war. I'rom the very beginning 
of this quarrel the point in dispute be- 
tween us has been perpetually fluctuating, 
and whatever the original contest might 
be, it is now lost in a contest for inde- 
pendence and empire. That the Ame- 
ricans have been long contending for in- 
dependence, I believe I am not the only 
gentleman in the House who is firmly 
persuaded ; but now they hold a higher 
tone; presuming on a supposed invinci- 
bility of strength, they speak a clearer 
language. 

The congress, in their observations on 
the conciliatory plan oftered by parliament 
Jast year, triumphantly demand ‘ what 
right Britain has to interfere with her go- 
vernment, since she does not interfere 
with that of Britain??? Is not this the 
language of an independent state? It is a 
Janguage that might well become France 
and Spain, but which cannot be recon- 
ciled to any idea of obedience from a co- 
lony to a mother country. In the private 
intercepted correspondence of their lead- 
ers, we find them boasting ‘ of their la- 
bours in modelling a new government; 
raising, clothing and subsisting a large 
army, creating a marine, and founding an 
extensive empire :”? but their actions still 
soore loudly declare their intentions than 
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their professions; they have raised an 
army, they are creating a marine, and the 
continental congress, under the assumed 
power of its own self-created assembly, 
have issued bills on continental credit; 
they have made war too, in all its forms, 
on the people of whom they would wish 
to be independent. 

The question is now, therefore, re- 
duced into a very short compass: do gen- 
tlemen chuse to acquiesce in the inde- 
pendence of America, or to enforce their 
submission to this country ‘by vigorous 
measures? We shall be told, perhaps, not 
only of the difficulties of such an enter- 
prize, but of the few advantages we can 
draw from a country reduced by the ca- 
lamities of war: but this argument has 
little weight with any one who considers, 
that the same force which is sufficient to 
subdue the disobedient spirit of America, 
is also sufficient and will be exerted to 
repair her losses, and alleviate her cala- 
mities. How soon were tlie mischiefs of 
the last war repaired ! how soon was come 
merce restored, and industry reanimated 
in all parts of the world! But admitting 
this argument in its full force, admitting 
that America is regained, weakened and 
exhausted by the unnatural struggle ; 
compare this situation with that of Ame- 
rican independence ; compare it with the 
perpetual loss of those exclusive advan- 
tages you have hitherto enjoyed in her 
trade; consider too, that the moment 
America is independent, she becomes the 
arbiter of your West-Indian trade, and a 
dangerous rival in many of the other 
branches of British commerce; from that 
moment the North American merchant 
becomes the rival of the British merchant 
in every part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
whilst the European, the Asiatic and 
African merchant, will be received as fa- 
vourably as the British through the whole 
American continent: and I must main- 
tain, that it would have been better for 
this country that America had never been 
known, than that a great consolidated 
American empire should exist indepen- 
dent of Britain. 

Would gentlemen, not mutually re- 
proaching each other for what has or has 
not been done, without passion and with- 
out prejudice, consider what the exigency 
of affairs requires now to be done, they 
will perceive, whatever its origin might 
be, to such a height is this dispute run, 
that no measures can be proposed that the 
Americans, confidentin their own strength, 
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would now accept, that would not termi- 
nate in real though perhaps not in nominal 
independence ; as therefore there is no 
medium left between their submission and 
their independence, those who think it 
for the advantage of this country that 
America should be reduced to a due sub- 
mission to its legislature, will of course 
strengthen the hands of the executive 
power for that constitutional purpose; 
those, if there are any such, who wish to 
see America independent, may live to 
lament the consequences of their mis- 
judged partiality to that country, fatal to 
the interests of this, which ought to be, 
and I trust will be, the first and dearest 
object to the representatives of British 
freeholders. The hon. gentleman then 
moved an Address. 

Governor Lyttelton* seconded the mo- 
tion. Heexpatiated on the necessity of 
strengthening the hands of government, if 
coercive measures were intended to be 
pursued. He compared America to a 
chain, the upper part of which was 
strong, and the lower weak ; he explained 
this, by saying, the northern colonies, or 
upper part of the chain, were strong, po- 
pulous, and of course able to make re- 
sistance; the southern colonies, or lower 
part, were weak, on account of the num- 
ber of negroes in them. He intimated, if 
a few regiments were sent there, the 
negroes would rise, and embrue their 
hands in the blood of their masters. He 
was against any conciliatory offers being 
made ; said this was the most proper time 
to speak out; and thought, at all events, 
the honour of the nation required coer- 
cive measures ; that the colonies ought to 
be conquered, and then to have mercy 
shewn them; concluding, from Virgil, 
ae ‘ parcere subjectis et debellare super- 

0S. 

Lord John Cavendish moved an Amend- 
ment in the same words, as the Amend- 
ment moved in the Lords by the marquis 
of Rockingham. 

Sir James Lowther seconded this mo- 
tion. He strongly urged the great im- 
propriety and danger of vesting the im- 
portant fortresses of Gibraltar and Minor- 
ca in the hands of foreigners. He con- 
demned the Address throughout; attack- 
ed the whole system of colony govern- 
ment, and the measures arising from it; 
and with peculiar energy, urged the in- 
terest he brad in the event of those mea- 


* In 1776 created lord Westcote io Ireland. 
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sures, the stake he had to lose, and the 
motives which might consequently be sup- 
posed to influence his conduct. 

The Lord Mayor, Mr. Wilkes, said: Sir, 
I entirely agree with the hon. gentleman 
who seconded the Address, that every man 
ought now to speak out; and in a mo- 
ment so important as the present to the 
whole empire, I think it ill becomes the 
dignity and duty of parliament to lose itse!f 
in such a fulsome, adulatory Address to 
the throne as that now proposed. We 
ought rather, Sir, to approach our sove- 
reign with sound and wholesome advice, 
and even with remonstrances against the 
conduct of his ministers, who have preci- 
pitated the nation into an unjust, ruinous, 
felonious, and murderous war. I call the 
war with our brethren in America an un- 
just, felonious war, because the primary 
cause and confessed origin of it is, to at- 
tempt to take their money from them with- 
out their consent, contrary to the common 
rights of all mankind, and those great fun- 
damental principles of the English consti- 
tution, for which Hampden bled. I as- 
sert, Sir, that it is in consequence a mur- 
derous war, because it is an effort to de- 
prive men of their lives for standing up in 
the just cause of the defence of their pro- 
perty, and their clear rights. It becomes 
no less a murderous war, with respect to 
many of our fellow subjects of this island ; 
for every man, either of the navy or army, 
who has been sent by government to Ame- 
rica, and fallen a victim in this unnatural 
and unjust contest, has, in my opinion, 
been murdered by administration, and his 
blood lies at their door. Such a war, I 
fear, Sir, will draw down the vengeance of 
Heaven upon this devoted kingdom. 

I think this war, Sir, fatal and ruinous 
to our country. It absolutely annihilates 
the only great source of our wealth, which 
we enjoyed unrivalled by other nations, 
and deprives us of the fruits of the labori- 
ous industry of near three millions of sub- 
jects, which centered here. That com- 
merce has already taken its flight, and our 
American merchants are now deploring 
the consequences of a wretched policy, 
which has been pursued to their destruc- 
tion. Itis, Sir, no less ruinous with re- 
gard to the enormous expence of the 
fleets and armies necessary for this nefa- 
rious undertaking, and of consequence the 
enormous supplies to be raised, so that we 
are wasting our present wealth, while we 
are destroying the sources of all we might 
have in future. An humane mind must 
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contemplate with agony the dreadful cala- 
mities and convulsions, which are the con- 
sequence of every civil war, and especially 
a civil war of this magnitude and extent. 

I speak, Sir, as a firm friend to England 
and America, but still more to universal 
liberty, and the rights of all mankind. I 
trust no part of the subjects of this vast 
empire will ever submit to be slaves. I 
am sure the Americans are too high-spi- 
rited to brook the idea. Your whole 
power, and that of your allies, if you add 
any, even of all the German troops, of all 
the ruffians from the north, whom you 
can hire, cannot effect so wicked a pur- 
pose. The conduct of the present admi- 
nistration has ulready wrested the sceptre 
of America out of the hands of our sove- 
reign, and he has now scarcely even a 
postmaster left in that whole northern con- 
tinent. More than half the empire is al- 
ready lost, and almost all the rest in con- 
fusion and anarchy. The ministry have 
brought our sovereign into a more dis- 
graceful situation than any crowned head 
now living. He alone has already lost, 
by their fatal counsels, more territory than 
the three great united powers of Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia, have together by a 
wicked confederacy robbed Poland of, and 
by equal acts of violence and injustice 
from administration. 

I:ngland was never engaged ina contest 
of such importance to our most valuable 
concerns and possessions. We are fight- 
ing for the subjection, the unconditional 
submission, of a country infinitely more 
extended than our own, of which every 
day increases the wealth, the natural 
strength, the population. Should we not 
succeed, it will be a loss never enough to 
be deplored, a bosom friendship soured to 
hate and resentment. We shall be consi- 
dered as their most implacable enemies, 
an eternal separation will follow, and the 
grandeur of the British empire pass away. 
Success, final success, seems to me not 
equivocal, not uncertain, but impossible. 
However we may differ among ourselves, 
they are perfectly united. On this side the 
Atlantic party-rage unhappily divides us, 
but one soul animates the vast northern 
continent of America, the general congress, 
and each provincial assembly. An appeal 
has been made to the swords; and at the 
close of the last campaign what have we 
conquered? Bunker’s-hill only, and with 
the loss of 1,200 men. Are we to pay as 
dearly for the rest of America? The idea 
of the conquest of that immense continent 
is as romantic as unjust. 
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‘The hon. gentleman who moved the 
Address, says, ** the Americans have been 
treated with lenity.”’ Will facts justify 
the assertion? Was your Boston Port Bill 
a measure of lenity? Was your Fishery 
Bill a measure of lenity? Was your Bill 
for taking away the charter of the Massa- 
chuset’s Bay a measure of lenity, or even 
justice? I omit your many other gross 
provocations and insults, by which the 
brave Americans have been driven into 
their present state. He asserts that they 
avow a disposition to be independent. On 
the contrary, Sir, all the declarations, both 
of the late and the present congress, uni- 
formly tend to this one object, of being 
put on the same footing the Americans 
were in the year 1763. This has been 
their only demand, from which they have 
never varied. Their daily prayers and 
Penson are for liberty, peace, and safety. 

use the words of the congress the last 
year. They justly expect to be put on 
an equal footing with the other subjects of 
the empire, and are willing to come into 
any fair agreement with you in commer- 
cial concerns. Ifyou confine all our trade 
to yourselves, say they ; if you make a mo- 
nopoly of our commerce; if you shut all 
the other ports of the world against us, do 
not tax us likewise. If you tax us, then 
give us a free trade, such as you enjoy 
yourselves. Let us have equal advantages 
of commerce, all other ports open to us; 
then we can, and will, cheerfully, volun- 
tarily pay taxes. You will have a free- 
will offering given with pleasure, not 
grudgingly, 

It must give, Sir, every man who loves 
this country, the deepest concern at the 
naming in the Address forcign troops, 
Hanoverians and Hessians, who are now 
called to interfere in our domestic quar- 
rels, not to dwell this day on the illegality 
of the measure, the danger and disgrace 
attending foreign mercenaries. ‘The mi- 
litia, indeed, are we are told to be now 
employed, and that noble institution is at 
present complimented by ministers, but 
we know they hate the very name of a 
militia, and that measure is adopted only 
because the embodying of these forces 
enables administration to butcher more of 
our fellow subjects in America. 

Sir, I disapprove not only the evil spirit 
of the whole Address, but likewise the 
wretched adulation of almost every part of 
it. My wish and hope therefore is, that 
it will be rejected by the House, and that 
another dutiful, yet decent, manly Address 
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will be presented to the King, praying his 
Majesty that he would shcath the sword, 
prevent the farther effusion of the blood 
of our fellow subjects, adopt some mode of 
negociation with the general congress, in 
compliance with their repeated petition, 
and thereby restore peace and harmony to 
this distracted empire. 

Sir Adam Ferguson said, that if expe- 
perience did not shew that scarce any 
question ever came before that House, 
without some variety of opinion, he would 
have flattered himself that, however much 
they had hitherto differed, they should 
now, at least, have come together with 
some degree of unanimity. That gentle- 
-men should differ about some particular 

points of colony government, as, for ex- 
ample, how far it was expedient or inexpe- 
dient to tax America, considering how 
much that question was involved in diffi- 
culty, and how much could be plausibly 
said on the one side or the other, was 
not much to be wondered at: but it was 
matter of no small surprise to him, that 
they were still likely to differ in opinion, 
when the question was no longer confined 
to taxation, or to any particular exercise 
of the authority of Great Britain, but ex- 
tended to the very being of the sovercignty 
itself, and to those rights of which this 
kingdom had been in possession ever since 
the existence of the colonies. The ho- 
nourable magistrate who spoke last had 
said, that the congress had declared 
they did not aim at independance. They 
certainly had done so in general terms: 
but how did their particular claims cor- 
respond to this general assertion? He 
was afraid, if these were examined, it 
would appear that the pretensions of the 
congress went the length of a total ex- 
emption from the power and authority of 
parliament. 

They had declared in the most express 
terms, that parliament had no right to in- 
termeddle with their provisions for the 
support of civil government, or the admi- 
istration of justice. Their language was, 
that while parliament pursued its plan of 
¢ivil government within its own jurisdiction, 
eae insisted upon pursuing theirs without 
molestation, plainly claiming an authority 
in each of the colony assemblies, exclusive 
of that parliament. An exclusive right 
of legislation in all matters of internal 
policy had been, in the most express 
terms, asserted by them, and not only the 
late acts of parliament more particular! 
complained of, but every other which 
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touched upon the internal polity of the 
colonies, had been treated by them as un- 
just encroachments of parliament upon 
the rights of a legislature ag independent 
as itself. 

In military matters, their pretensions 
were equally extravagant. They exe 
pressly denied that Great Britain had a 
right to keep a single soldier in the whole 
extensive continent of America, without 
the consent of the legislature of thut co- 
lony where the troops were kept. With 
regard to revenue, had not a declaration 
been made, in words intelligible to all 
mankind, that America never would be 
taxed by parliament, unless they refused 
to contribute their proportion to the com- 
mon expences of the state? They even 
knew, that any reasonable sum would be 
accepted of; but they would not gratify 
this country so far as to say that they 
would contribute a single shilling. The 
only particular in which they seemed in- 
clined to admit the authority of parliament 
was in what related to the regulation of 
their trade: even with regard to that, they 
expressed themselves with a sufficient de- 
gree of caution ; but in every thing else 
they asserted an absolute independence on 
parliament. 

-In what manner things had _ been 
brought to that unhappy dilemma, did not 
seem the proper object of their present en- 
quiry. The present object was to remedy 
the evil. Were he to give his opinion 
upon that subject, he should be apt to say, 
that the fault did not so much lie in this 
or that particular set of measures, as in 
that variable and fluctuating conduct, 
which cannot be altogether avoided in a 
government such as ours, and which had 
remarkably prevailed with regard to Ame- 
rica. He should be apt to say, that no 
ministry, since the time of the Stamp-Act, 
had been altogether free of blame: but he 
should at the same time add, that, perhaps 
more than any ministry, those had been to 
blame, who, not satisfied with expressing 
their disapprobation of particular mea- 
sures, had argued, both within and with- 
out doors, against the authority of the su- 
preme legislature itself; who, from an ex- 
cess of zeal in support of America, seemed 
too much to forget the interest of the 
mother-country ; and, from an apprelicn- 
sion lest the colonies should be ruled with 
too heavy a hand, seemed inclined to 
adopt measures which had a tendency 
to exempt them from the dominion of 
Great Britain altogether, and to erect 
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them into so many sovereign independent 
states. 

But instead of investigating the causes 
of the evil, it was more material now to 
consider what was proper to be done to 
remedy it, and in this he saw but one 
choice, either to support with vigour the 
authority of Great Britain, or to abandon 
America altogether. Some speculative 
men have said, and published their opi- 
nions to the world, that it would be no 
such fatal stroke to Britain as is generally 
imagined, were America to be abandoned 
altogether: he had not opinion enough of 
his own foresight to say with certainty 
what the consequence would be, but so 
much benefit he had reaped from these 
speculations as to hope that the prosperity 
of Great Britain would not be desperate 
even were such an event to happen. But 
who would be bold enough to advise such 
a@ measure? and who could, with cer- 
tainty, answer for the effects of it? If no 
person would, what remained, but that 
they should exert every nerve to reduce 
their rebellious subjects to obedience? 
After they had reduced them, and con- 
vinced them of their inability to resist the 
power of this country, then, and not till 
then, would be the time to shew them all 
possible indulgence. Any further con- 
Gession now would be considered as ex- 

_torted from them by their fears, not as the 
voluntary effect of their favour. 

But can this country reduce them to 
obedience, or must the contest be given 
up for want of power? If it must, there is 
vo help for it: but, at least, let us put it 
to the trial; for his own part, he could not 
entertain a doubt of it; he did, indeed, 
ace that those were mistaken who said the 
Americans would not fight: but those 
were at least, as much mistaken, if there 
were any such, who would entertain a 
doubt of their being reduced by a proper 
exertion of the power of Great-Britain. 
As he could not doubt of the strength of 
Great Britain to reduce them, so he hoped 
if that strength was exerted it would be 
done effectually. If a force is sent to 
America, both prudence and humanity re- 
quired that it should be such a one as, hu- 
manly speaking, would carry its point. 
The error hitherto had been to have too 
small a force there ; to continue the same 
error still, was to protract the horrors of a 
civil war. He did not mean merely that 


such a force should be sent as would be. 


sufficient to beat their opponents; it ought 
to be such a one as would deprive them of 


‘satisfaction, we wi 
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all idea of resistance. These being his 
sentiments, he could not possibly give his 
assent to the Amendment. 

Governor Johnstone. Sir, the speech 
of the hon. baronet is very much like that 
we have just heard from the throne, full 
of assumed false facts and general undis- 
puted axioms, which the people in Ame- 
rica are as ready to close with as their ad- 
versaries on this side. For instance, the 
hon. gentleman says, ‘‘ the Americans had 
some reasons for their conduct in the first 
of those disputes; but now they have re- 
fused their just proportion of taxes, by re- 
jecting lord North’s conciliatory proposi- 
tion of last year, and resisting the consti« 
tutional authority of parliament, he is ready 
to devote them to destruction.” Who 
does not see that the whole question, even 
according to this hon. gentleman, turns 
upon just proportion and constitutional 
authority ? Now I deny that the people of 
America have ever refused to contribute 
their just proportion, when called upon in 
@ constitutional way, and those who assert 
the contrary ought to prove it. If the 
hon. gentleman vindicates the severity of 
his conduct against his fellow subjects in 
America, for rejecting the proposition of 
last year, I think he rests on as feeble 
ground as any man ever stood. How does 
he vindicate the severities in which he con- 
curred before it could be known whether 
the subjects in America would accede to 
this marvellous indulgence or not? His 
mind must have been strangely biassed to 
the noble lord, if this could turn the scale 
of his reason. I really thought this foolish 
piece of paper had been so universally 
condemned, that I should never again have 
heard any arguments founded on s0 fli 
a foundation. The purpose was clearly to 
amuse the people on this side the Atlan- 
tic, and to divide the people on that, 
Having failed in its effect, I understood 
from many friends of government, that 
every rational argument in support of the 
proposition had been pentsbated: for 
what, indeed, can be more truly ridiculous, 
than in a dispute concerning the power of 
taxation, seriously to say to a sensible 
people, We admit there are many unan- 
swerable reasons why this assembly are 
unfit to impose taxes upon you, and there- 
fere, if you will only tax yourselves to our 

it forbear the exercise 
of a right to which we declare bY, the pro- 
position we are incompetent. But some 
men will say the parliament can judge suf- 


ficiently well of the gross sum, though 
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unfit and incapable of determining on the 
manner in which it is to be rai Who 
that is accustomed to reason accurately, 
does not perceive that the estimate of sup- 
ply must be regulated from a thorough 
owledge of the ways and means, and 
that they are united in common sense, as 
well as by the English constitution, to re- 
side in the same persons. But the hon. 
baronet forgets that the main argument 
which drew the concession of the concilia- 
tory proposition turns on this: the Ame- 
ricans have no representatives in the Bri- 
tish parliament; they have not the secu- 
rity of other subjects residing in Britain, 
who may not be represented, namely, that 
the members in taxing them must tax 
themselves ; on the contrary, it is the in- 
terest of every member to lay as much as 
possible on America to ease himself. This 
was the consideration which “ drew iron 
tears from Pluto’s cheek,”’ and has affected 
se many members not remarkably tender 
towards the feeling of their fellow crea- 
ture. But let us consider if this irresisti- 
ble objection, as it has been called by one 
of the friends of administration, against 
taxing America by the British parliament, 
doves not equally apply, when we approve 
of the sum offered, and tax them in the 
Jump, as when we tax them by detail. 
However, Sir, absurd as this appears, it 
is not my capital objection to that mode 
of raising money, nor is it the objection of 
the Americans; they maintain the power 
of giving and granting their own money 
by their own free and voluntary consent, 
is the only security they can retain for the 
just administration of government, at so 
eat a distance from the seat of empire. 
at it is the main spring in their several 
establishments upon which the meeting 
and power of their several assemblies de- 
pend, from whence the singular prosperity 
of the British colonies, above all others on 
the face of the earth, have flowed. They 
admit you have the power of limiting the 
means, by which they may acquire pro- 
perty, but they deny you the power of 
disposing of this property, after it is 
so acquired. Thus in his Majesty’s 
Speech the same general undefined axioms 
prevail. ‘ To be a subject of Great Bri- 
tain, with all its consequences, is to be the 
freest member of any society in the known 
world.”’” All America, with one voice, 
agree in thistruth ; their writings and their 
actions proclaim their belief: but they 
maintain, as I assert in their behalf, that 
ene of the unalienable consequences of 
* 
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that situation, is the giving and granting 
of aids for the support of government, ac- 
cording to the exigency that shall appear 
to their own understanding: and that to . 
tax them in an assembly where they have 
no representatives, and by men who have 
no interest in the subsidy they impose, is 
contrary to the spirit of the British consti- 
tution, and in its consequences must de- 
prive them of all the essential rights of a 
British subject. Another essential right 
of a British subject is trial by jury; has 
not this been abrogated in many cases by 
the late acts of parliament, and totally de- 
stroyed in all civil causes in the extensive 
province of Quebec? The writ of Habeas 
Corpus is another essential right of a Bri- 
tish subject; has not this also been done 
away? I forbear to enumerate the other 
oppressive proceedings, contrary to the 
whole tenor of our government, dissolving 
of charters without evidence, trial, or for- 
feiture; laws to deny the natural gifts of 
the elements, confounding the innocent 
with the guilty; because when once the 


three great pillars of the British constitu- 


tion are removed, taxing without repre- 
sentatives, trial’ without jury, imprison- 
ment without relief by writ of Habeas 
Corpus, the whole must necessarily fall 
into confusion, and the rest is not worth 
contending for. The people in America 
wisely foresee the suppression of all their 
rights, in the train of those iniquitous in- 
novations. They perceive that every 
thing which is dear to a freeman is at 
stake, and they are willing, as becomes 
the children of their ancestors, to put 
all to the risk, and sacrifice their lives and 
fortunes, rather than give up the liberty 
of a subject of Great Britain, with all its 
consequences. The hon. baronet has con- 
cluded his speech with another reason for 
inducing us to join in the coercive mea- 
sures proposed by the Address, which is 
still more extraordinary, saying, “ Whe- 
ther we succeed or not may be uncertain ; 
but if we fail, we shall even then be no 
worse than we were.’? These are the 
very words of the noble lord on the Trea- 
sury bench last year. I am persuaded the 
worthy baronet has words of his own so 
much at will, that he borrows from no 
man; but I am more surprised he can 
sanctify such opinions by his voice. 
If America is forced to invite foreign 
powers to share in her commerce ; if she 
is drove to the necessity of following the 
example of Holland and Switzerland; if 
our armies are destroyed, our fleets wreck- 
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ed, our treasures wasted, our reputation 
for justice and humanitv lost, our senates 
corrupted by the emoiuments which must 
fall to individuals, in the prosecution of so 
expensive a war, and 4s. land-tax entailed 
on us for ever, will the hon. gentleman 
say we are only where we were? What 
objects can call the attention of the House 
in a stronger degree than those I have 
enumerated? And yet they are all involv- 
ed in the question now before you, if you 
reject the amendment proposed. I say, it 
is unfair in administration, and an affront 
to every individual member of the House, 
without any information laid on your table, 
without evidence brought to your bar, de- 
stitute of every material by which a ra- 
tional creature can resolve, to require he 
should give his unlimited sanction to mea- 
sures of such moment, on the very first 
day, perhaps, of his arrival in town. The 
reason is obvious to me. The minister 
clearly perceives, if men were acquainted 
with the real state of things in America; 
if they had time to acquire information, to 
reason and reflect, that all men of gene- 
rous-fcelings would leave him, and even 
his most desperate followers might be 
shaken: men are to be brought to this 
black business hood-winked ; they are to 
be drawn in by degrees, till they cannot 
‘retreat. On the one hand, a dutiful Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, full of those general 
assurances of loyalty and respect becoming 
subjects to the first magistrate, is oftered 
to your determination: on the other, a 
hasty approbation of measures you have 
had no time to consider, from men you 
have every reason to suspect, lies before 
you. Is there a man who feels the dignity 
of his situation, that can hesitate in his 
choice upon such an alternative ?» 

I shall now expose -to the House the 
false facts which are assumed in his Ma- 
jesty’s Speech, as composcd by the minis- 
ter. Jirst, the minister tells you he has 
called you early together. This I deny. 
The commencement of open hostilities was 
in April, the battle of Bunker’s-hill in 
June, and the petition from the congress 
in July; they severally arrived in Eng- 
land within five or six weeks after the 
events. Now I maintain, as a member 
of parliament intrusted with a voice in the 
supreme authority of the empire, that I 
am called late to deliberate in the na- 
tional council on such great events. 
The next notorious untruth is, that the 
Americans are collecting a naval force. 
The third assertion, that the Americans 
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meant only to amuse by vague expres- 
siohs of attachment to the parent state, 
is equally injurious to their honour and. 
to truth. This can only be inserted as 
an excuse for the bad conduct of: admi- 
nistration and their wl success. The 
Americans told you in Janguage the most 
direct and simple, again and again re- 
peated, that they would resist to the last 
appeal those arbitrary innovations : but you 
affected not to believe them ; nevertheless, 
I maintain, the armaments were calculated 
to resist men in arms, and the insufficiency 
arose from a total ignorance of the force, 
character and dispositions of the people 
in America, as well as a misconception 
upon the effect the several restraining bills 
passed last session would produce: in 
short, from a perfect ignorance of the ope- 
rations of cruelty and oppression on high 
minded men, acting under the spirit of 
All their knowledge seems to 
have been drawn from one source, that of 
governor Hutchinson. The civil wat now 
raging in America seems, step by step, 
to have been carried on by his advice. 
Whoever reads his letters, lately published 
in America, sees every measure pursued 
by administration to have been antece-. 
dently pointed out by this gentleman in: 
his contidential correspondence, until his 
sentiments seem dictated at last more by 
revenge and disappointment than any 
other principle; what confidence should. 
be placed in the advice of a man who has 
declared in the cool moments of commit- 
ting his reflections to paper, that eve 

Machiavelian policy is now to be vindi- 
cated towards the people in America? I 
am here supposing the letters in my hand 
to be genuine, and there is little reason 
to doubt their authenticity, as they re-: 
main uncontradicted. It matters not to 
me, as a judge, how they were procured. 
The only question respecting my opinion 
on the conduct of Mr. Hutchinson at pre- 
sent is, are the letters genuine or not? 
For in this I always diftered from the lords 
of the council, who determined on the 
complaint of the province of New England 
against governor Hutchinson, on the 
former letters they discovered. The lords. 
of the council laid the whole stress on 
the manner in which the letters had been 
obtained. No man could admire the abi- 
lities of the advocate more than I did on | 
that occasion; it was his business to in- 
flame the passions, to cover the turpitude 
of governor Hutchinson’s conduct, under 
crimes of a greater dye: but it was shame 
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ful in the judges to be led away, it was 
unworthy the discrimination so necessary 
te that character, to mingle the manner 
of obtaining the letters with the fact they 
were brought to prove. I shall suppose 
the letters had been obtained as infamously 
as the Essay on Woman,* and more in- 
famously it is impossible; yet my judg- 
ment on the conduct of a governor writ! 
to men in high authority, on the political 
affairs of his province, and concluding as 
his advice, that the liberty of British sub- 
jects must be abridged, would not have 
been altered from that circumstance. And 
lere I must avow my sentiments as freely 
as governor Hutchinson has communicated 
. his, that any officer in government, much 
less the supreme magistrate, entrusted 
with the preservation of the rights of 
every individual in his province, who 
could entertain such sentiments, is unfit 
to be employed in any office, civil or mili- 
tary, after a fact of so heinous a nature 
against the constitution being fully proved. 
I am confident our ancestors, instead of 
giving such a man an enormous pension, 
would have inflicted the punishment he 
deserved, which I think should have been 
an address to the crown, that he might 
never more have been employed in the 
service of the public. 

1 know there are many men high in 
favour who are for abridging the liberties 
of the people in the colonies. My sys- 
tem, on the contrary, is for preserving 
them sacred and inviolate, according to 
their several ancient institutions, the va- 
riety of which forms the harmony and 
beauty of the whole. There is no middle 
Institution, as in this country, to balance 
between ‘the people and the crown: the 
assemblies are their only barrier; they 
are, therefore, the favourite institution of 
the people; to them they look for pro- 
tection against the exactions, oppressions, 
and extortions of governors, and are, on 
that account, cautious and jealous of any 
infringement that shall disoinish their 
power. The hon. gentleman who seconded 
this Address has been long employed as 
his Majesty’s representative in the colo- 
lonies, first in Carolina, and lastly in 
Jamaica ; every thing he offers to this 
House must derive great weight from 
these circumstances ; his abilities are un- 
disputed. I have not the honour of know- 
ing him; but I have heard his talents uni- 
versally acknowledged. Having been on 
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the spot in some places, it must give him 
many additional advantages, for I main- 
tain it is impossible for any man who has 
not seen with his own eyes, and heard 
with his own ears, to know equally well. 
the manners, customs, dispositions, and 
other circumstances necessary to form a 
true judgment on the present contest with: 
the colonies: but it is also necessary to 
know some leading circumstances re- 
specting the person who offers his infor- 
mation and advice, before we hastily con- 
cur in his opinion. The hon. gentleman 
says, ‘it may appear strange, that he 
who has grown grey in the service of 
America, should now appear among the 
first to propose those coercive measures, 
which by some are termed cruel and 
harsh,”’ but this he excuses from his hu- 
manity: I say, it may appear strange to 
some who are not acquainted with the 
history of that gentleman’s administration 
so well as I, that he should take this for- 
ward part. But here I premise, that I do- 
not enter into the merit of the dispute 
which that gentleman had with the as- 
sembly of Jamaica, because it is beyond 
my present argument; all I assert is, that 
he had an unfortunate dispute with that 
body, which lasted two years ; that, during 
this period they would do no business 
with him, or raise any money; that he 
dissolved the assembly more than once, 
and still a great majority were -found 
against his measures ; that he was at last 
recalled, and a successor appointed, who 
cancelled his proceedings, upon one of 
the most unfortunate representations that 
ever attended any man on leaving his go- 
vernment: I am, therefore, not surprized: 
that the hon. gentleman should be inimi- 
cable to American assemblies, or that he 
should be ready to join with those who 
have found out a shorter way of govern- 
ing them, than by the general sense of the. 
people, seeing they are so troublesome, 
on many occasions, to the repose of a go- 
vernor. | 

The hon. gentleman has given us some 
account of the debilitated state of men in 
the other provinces he had the honour to 
command, and hinted at means for sub- 
duing their spirit, in a manner which in- 
clines me to believe he has not left many 
more friends behind in that colony than in 
Jamaica. Administration has been so 
much misled by those partial and illiberal 
accounts of men in the gross, that I dare 
say they will be cautious how ther trust 
to such intelligence again. Neither my 
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reading or observation give me leave to 
think the people in Carolina will be be- 
hind any of the colonies, in supporting and 
defending rights which are so essential to 
securing every thing that is dear to them 
_as British subjects. The hon. gentleman 
had occasion to lead them to war on a 
certain occasion; I wish he would tell the 
House how they behaved. If southern 
climate has such strange effects in ener- 
vating the human frame, give me leave to 
hope at least that the hon. gentleman has 
escaped this contagion. The other scheme 
he alludes to, of calling forth the slaves, is 
too black and horrid to be adopted; nei- 
ther would it answer, if administration 
were wicked enough to make the attempt : 
the state of slavery cuts off all the great 
Magnanimous inventive powers of the 
human mind, but it rather strengthens 
fidelity and attachment; the Roman his- 
tory fully confirms this: amidst the multi- 
plied treachery of friends and relations, 
amidst the greatest temptations, during 
the corruptions of that government, the 
slave was seldom or ever unfaithful to his 
master. The principle lies in human na- 
ture. Where mankind are deprived of 
the means of getting subsistence, where 
they are accustomed to look up to ano- 
ther for food, raiment and protection, 
they insensibly forget the original injury 
they sustained, and become attached to 
their master. In general, I must also ob- 
serve, that masters are kind to their slaves. 
It is not he who uses the scourge and the 
whip, which the hon. gentleman has men- 
tioned, that is the first to put the musket 
on his shoulders in such glorious contests 
as these. It is not he who tortures and 
frets his fellow creatures ; but he who feels 
that universal benevolence which extends 
his affections to all men in their several 
stations ; who feels the spirit of equality, 
who knows the principles of liberty, who 
understands the consequence of those 
rights, without which we are always worse 
men and worse subjects, and who is will- 
ing, for the benefit of children yet unborn, 
to seal the truth of his doctrine with his 
blood. It is not to men of this temper 
that slaves will prove unfaithful. I shall 
rather expect to see them flock round his 
standard, though I admit the experiment 
is too dangerous on either side. I say 
again, the whole of our blunders, oppres- 
sions and mistakes in these unfortunate 
disputes, have arisen from ignorance in 
the first principles of government ; gross 
ignorance in the several constitutions of 
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the colonies ; ignorance in the power we 
could apply to subdue them, and still 
greater ignorance of the end to be ob- 
tained by such an attempt. To each 
of those I will severaily speak. I say it 
demonstrates a perfect ignorance of the 
history of civil society, to assert (which is 
the captivating argument used in this 
House, for breaking down all the barriers 
of liberty in America) that two inde- 
pendent legislatures cannot exist in the 
same community, and therefore we are to 
destroy the whole fabric of those govern- 
ments which have subsisted for so many 
years. Mankind are constantly quoting 
some trite maxim, and appealing to their 
limited theory in politics, while they re- 
ject established facts. I say, a free go- 
vernment necessarily involves many clash- 
ing jurisdictions, if pushed to the extreme. 
I maintain this species of government 
must ever depend more on the spirit of 
freedom that first established it, than on 
all the parchment you can cover with 
words. aver that in the most active 
triumphant common-wealth which ever 
appeared on the stage of the world, two 
distinct legislative authorities did actually 
exist: the comitia tributa and the comitia 
centuriata. The whole government of 
Athens would appear as containing s0 
many ridiculous paradoxes to those wise 
oliticians. The actual state of Hol- 
and, where every town is a distinct go- 
vernment within itself. The deliberations 
of the states general, where no money can 
be raised unless the whole are unanimous. 
No new laws made or any old repealed 
against one dissenting voice; all these 
would appear impossible to such 
liticians who are ever supposing mankind 
ready to destroy themselves : nevertheless 
the facts are equally certain. If the best 
parts of our constitution were to be stated 
to a foreigner; the trial by jury, where 
twelve men must be unanimous in their 
Opinion, in causes the most intricate and 
nice, where even the ablest counsel differ 
in opinion, he would be led to imagine 
justice might stand still; yet we all know 
nothing proves so easy in the execution. 
The danger of pushing things to extreme, 
makes the good sense of men prevail, 
while the power of resisting in every indi- 
vidul juryman, prevents prejudice and in- 
justice from trying their strength on mat- 
ters that are not tenable. The springs of 
a free government are not obvious to 
every understanding, while the meanest 
foot soldier knows all the powers of despo- 
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tism. Here the supremacy of the magis- 
trate solves every question. In the same 
manner the advantages derived from Ame- 
rica, in the circle of commerce, are not so 
evident to a vulgar understanding, as so 
much palpable cash paid into the exche- 
quer. For this reason I am ready to for- 
give those who differ with me ‘in opinion, 
concerning this American contest. It 
demands a process of reasoning to which 
common understandings are not generally 
accustomed. I should not be surprized if 
half the people in England should at first 
join against the Americans; national pre- 
judice, pride, false glory, and false arith- 
metic, all contribute to deceive them ; but 
that any man assuming the character of a 
statesman, should proceed in this mad ca- 
reer, to destroy ina few years that beautiful 
system of empire our ancestors have been 
raising with so much pains and glory ; first 
under the false pretence of raising a reve- 
nue, and next under a more false pretence 
that America wishes to throw off her just 
dependence on Great Britain. This, I 
confess, does surprize me. For this rea- 
son my indignation chicfly rises against the 
noble lord on the floor; I am willing to 
acquit all his colleagues and most of his 
followers, even if they had not the inter- 
ested motives of places and pensions to 
bias their judgment; but that the noble 
lord, who yearly considers the riches that 
come into the public treasury, who knows 
and can trace all the circuitous channels 
by which riches flow into this country, 
that he should place no more to the credit 
of America than the paltry sum collected 
by his insignificant commissioners, and en- 
deavour to mislead others by such asser- 
tions. This, indeed, is beyond belief. 
When the noble lord is pleased to take the 
other side of the argument, what abun- 
dance of wealth does he sometimes pour 
forth in the most copious flow of eloquence. 
When he supports this rugged coercive 
system, how he labours and flags nothing 
but sounding words and unmeaning 
rases. The dignity of parliament! now 
say this is the best supported by huma- 
nity and justice, and maintaining the free- 
dom of the subject. The supremacy of 
the legislative authority of Great-Britain ! 
this I call unintelligible jargon ; instead of 
running the different privileges belonging 
to the various parts of the empire into one 
common mass of power, gentlemen should 
consider that the very first principles of 
‘good government in this wide-extended 
dominion, consist in sub-dividing the em- 
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pire into many parts, and giving to each 
individual an immediate interest, that the 
community to which he belongs should be 
well regulated. This isthe principle upon 
which our ancestors established those dif- 
ferent colonies or communities ; this is the 
principle on which they have flourished so 
long and so prosperously ; this is the prin- 
ciple on which alone they can be well go- 
verned at such a distance from the seat of 
the empire. Yet we are breaking through 
all those sacred maxims of our forefathers, 
and giving the alarm to every wise man on 
the continent of America, that all his 
rights depend on the will of men whose 
corruptions are notorious, who regard him 
as an enemy, and who have no interest in 
his prosperity, and feel no controul from 
him as a constituent. The most learned 
writer on government has defined civil and 
political liberty to consist in a perfect se- 
curity as to a man’s rights; after the acts 
of parliament of last year, can any man on 
the great continent of America say that 
he feels that security ? Could any thing less 
than a dread of losing every essential privi- 
lege, have united a people so divided in 
customs, manners, climate, and communi:- 
cations? Could any thing less than an en- 
tire want of policy, a species of political 

hrenzy here, have produced this wonder- 

ul effect? You blame the Americans, but 
do not consider the next step which your 
conduct necessarily drives them to. You 
assert they aim at independence; I assert 
they wish for nothing more than a consti- 
tutional dependence on Great-Britain, ac- 
cording as they have subsisted from their — 
first establishments, and according as Ire- 
land depends on the British legislature at 
this moment. Can any man who knows 
the power of the crown in the legislative 
and executive parts of our colony go- 
vernment, who understands the force of the 
several Acts of Navigation, who knows 
the incitements and attachments by the 
education of youth in this country, who 
knows what would be the effects of mixing 
the colonists in our fleets and armies, and 
every other office in our government ; 
who considers the effects of appeals in the 
last resort to his Majesty in council; who 
knows the power of his Majesty in annull- 
ing laws made in the colonies within three 
years; who perceives the advantages that 
every part of the empire derives from the 
prosperity of the other; who is there, I 
say, capable of digesting those thoughts, 
and can entertain the ignoble jealousies 
daily expressed against the Americans, ar 
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show any motive why the people in Ame- 
rica should break the bond of union with 
this country for ages yet to come, unless 
driven to that extremity by following Mr. 
Hutchinson’s advice in abridging their li- 
berties, which is as much a part of their 
birthright as of any man living and born in 
England. The nature of government will 
not allow us to define what are the precise 
points where resistance may be made to 
the governing powers; but will any man 
conclude from thence that acts of King, 
Lords and Commons ought not to be re- 
sisted, if they should sap the fundamental 

rinciples of the constitution? Nothing 
but the general feeling of the community 
can determine the point; and was ever 
the sense of a people so unanimous on any 
subject? I declare, upon my honour, I 
have not conversed with one man. from 
America (and I have chiefly sought out 
the friends of administration) who have 
not universally agreed, that all America 
is unanimous in resisting the power of 
taxing them by the British parliament 
where they have no representatives; that 
they will never yield this point; that in 
case they were made easy on this point, 
and secure as to their charters, on which 
their property depends, they would imme- 
diately return to their duty and obedience. 
This I aver to be the universal report and 
opinion of all men with whom I have con- 
versedfrom America. If any one disputes 
the truth of my: assertions, I now defy 
him to bring any evidence to contradict 
me, and I now undertake to bring men 
of the best characters in support of what 
I aver. But respecting general opi- 
nion, I still go further; I maintain that 
the sense of the best and wisest men 
in this country, are on the side of the 
Americans; that three to one in Ireland 
are on their side; that the soldiers and 
sailors feel an unwillingness to the service; 
that you never will find the same exer- 
tions of spirit in this as in other wars. I 
speak it to the credit of the fleet and 
army ; they do not like to butcher men 
whom the greatest characters in this coun- 
try consider as contending in the glorious 
cause of preserving those institutions 
which are necessary to the happiness, se- 
curity, and elevation of the human mind. 
I am well informed, that the four field of- 
ficers, in the four regiments now going 
-from Ireland, have desired leave to retire 
or sell out. I do not mean to say, that 
the soldiers or sailors in America have 
shown any signs of cowardice, this is bclow 
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their spirit ; I only assert ‘they in general 
proclaim it a disagreeable service ; most 
of the army feel it as such; that numbers 
have not deserted is owing to their situation. 
There is a wide difference betweenthe Eng- 
lish officer or soldier who barely does his 
duty, and the general exertions of the New 
England army, where every man is think- 
ing what further service he can perform; 
where every soldier is a Scevola. To a 
mind who loves to contemplate the glori- 
ous spirit of freedom, no spectacle can be 
more affecting than the action at Bunker’s 
hill. To see an irregular peasantry -com- 
manded by a physician: inferior in num- 
ber: opposed by every circumstance of 
cannon and bombs that could terrify timid 
minds, calmly waiting the attack of the 
gallant Howe, leading on the best troops 
in the world, with an excellent train of 
artillery, and twice repulsing those very 
troops who had often chased the chosen 
battalions of France, and at last retiring for 
want of ammunition, but in so respectable 
a manner, that they were not even pur- 
sued. Who can reflect on such scenes, 
and not adore the constitution of govern- 
ment which could breed such men! Who 
will not pause and examine, before he de- 
stroys institutions that have. reared such 
elevated spirits! Who is there that can 
dismiss all doubts on the justice of a cause 
which can inspire such conscious recti- 
tude? The conduct of the people of New 
England for wisdom, courage, temperance, 
fortitude, and all those qualities that can 
command the admiration of noble minds, 
is not surpassed in the history of any na- 
tion under the sun. Instead of wreaking 
our vengeance against that colony, ther 
heroism alone should plead their forgive- 
ness. What my worthy friend (Mr. 
Burke) said last year of their industry, 
may now be applied to their warlike 
achievements. Consider the power of 
such materials in the hands of a minister 
who knew how to encourage their indus- 
try, and apply their courage to the pur- 
poses of (national defence: but all the se- 
cret of our colony government is now re- 
duced to mere force, the baneful engine 
of destructive despotism; nevertheless tt 
is with pleasure I perceive the force of 
this country, when wielded in such a 
cause, is totally inadequate; your own 
army is not sufficient ; your illegal applica- 
tion for foreign mercenaries at the begin- 
ning of the contest, sufficiently shews your 
weakness ; your navy is equally incapable 
of effecting the purposes which are ex- 
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pected from it. It may ruin their foreign 
trade; it may destroy some of their tewns 
(though that is doubtful) but the lying in 
their rivers, as some suppose, without a 
superior military force to protect them on 
shore; I say as a sea officer, if the war is 
thoroughly kindled, the thing is impossi- 
ble. We are apt to judge from what hap- 
pened at Quebec, where the French, 
never remarkable for naval enterprize, 
though naturally brave, quitted their fire 
raft, and left it to the chance of the stream, 
or to be towed off by boats; but this I 
maintain, that any fleet lying in a river 
where they cannot command the shore, 
that such fleet is liable to be burnt if the 
people are willing in that enterprize to run 
the same risk of life and danger to which 
the crew of the ships are exposed, I mean 
by sticking by the fire vessel, whatever 


she may be, till with wind and stream they. 


lay the enemy athwart hause; and who 
can doubt that the people in America are 
capable of such exertions of courage when 
we see them refuse quarter, when we find 
them devoting themselves to death with 
such enthusiasm? Another circumstance 
respecting ships is not generally known. 
The wonders they have hitherto perform- 
ed has been owing to the ignorance of en- 
gineers in placing their batteries; but I 
am afraid the secret is now out as to their 
power against the shore, without a military 
force to assist them; a single gun in a re- 
tired situation, or on an eminence, or a 
single howitzer, will dislodge a first rate 
man of war, and may burn her, to add to 
the disgrace. I speak this publicly, that 
you may not expect more from the sea 
service than it is capable to perform. 
Ruin their trade you certainly may, but 
at an expence as ruinous to this country. 
Has any of the ministry considered the 
immense expence of such naval armaments 
on the coast of America, in transports and 
ships of war? Have we calculated the 
chance of destruction by those horrid 
streams of wind pecutiar to that coast, 
that sometimes sweep all before them? 
Where are the resources on which this 
country can depend in case our empire in 
America is lost? Ido not say you will 
feel the disadvantage immediately, I know 
the various channels to which commerce 
and industry may divert their streams; I 
am also certain that the wants of America 
must be supplied in some way or other 
with certain goods from Great Britain; I 
further know, that a nation can only trade 
to the extent of its capital, and in ‘case 
[ VOL. XVIII. ] 
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one vent is cut off, it will probably find . 
another, while its manufactures are cheaper 
and better than those of other nations: I 
believe such to be the case with many 
branches of our manufacture at present, 
but is it possible it can long continue ? 
Must not the same laws of nature follow 
this commercial country that has affected 
Venice and Genoa, the Hans Towns, and 
other commercial states? The acquire- 
ment of wealth musteproduce dcarness in 
living; dearness of living must produce 
dearness: of labour; dearness of labour 
must produce dearness of manufactures ; 
dearness of manufactures must conduct: 
trade to some place where cheapness of 
living will give the preference in the mar- 
kets. Thus the circle of commerce’ has 
hitherto run: but the settlement of North 
America under the old: establishment, 
seemed to defy the powers of those fleet- 
ing principles. America was bound to 
take your manufactures only to whatever 
price they might rise ; you were bound to 
take most of her raw materials and to give 
her commerce protection; a complete sys- 
tem in the exchange of all commodities 
was established within your own dominion, 
which might last beyond the views of hu 
man calculation, if properly conducted. 
This is the great purpose to which I look 
up to America as a naval and as a com- 
mercial power ; how often have I indulged 
myself in these thoughts, unable to see the 
end of our glory from the same causes 
which have destroyed other states, little 
dreaming that one infatuated minister 
could tempt, seduce, and persuade a whole 
nation to cut the strings of such harmony. 
The hon. gentleman who opened the de- 
bate, has remarked how we recovered from 
the interruptions of our commerce during 
the last war. The hon. gentleman forgets 
that we had the free and interruptcd re- 
sourcesof America during the last war; 
that in scizing the ships of our enemies 
we added to the national wealth and in- 
creased our own commerce; the progress 
was double, here it runs in an inverse pro- 
portion, no man knows the final effects as 
yet; like the bursting of a burning moun- 
tain, it is sport and play to the distant 
spectators who think themselves safe, but 
the eruption may spread to cover: this city 
inruin, | « 

I come now to consider the conse- 
quence of all those measures, supposing 
we should succeed. If national strength 
is to be calculated from the fitness of 
every part to preserve and improve the 
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advantages of their constitution and to 
support their country in pursuit of its ob- 
jects. If institutions that secure property 
and prevent oppression, encourage the 
settlement of families; and facilitate the 
rearing of children, are the most favour- 
able to mankind and therefore to be pro- 
tected and preferred, as the best writer on 
government has asserted, surely the esta- 
blishments of the English colonies, as ex- 
celling all others which have appeared in 
the history of the world, deserve to be 
revered in this respect. But a success in 
the present war, after destroying all the 
principles which have produced those glo- 
rious effects in civil society, must leave 
the country desolate, must spread through 
that wide dominion, forfeitures, execu- 
_ tions, change of property, military op- 
. pression, and every misery that can en- 

gender hatred sad distract mankind. But 
these are but temporary evils, in com- 

arison to the last dreadful catastrophe. 
it must establish a military despotism in 
the colonies, which the revenucs of an op- 
pressed people never can pay. An army 
that the men of this country can never 
eupply, which therefore foreign merce- 
naries must fill, and all this with additional 
powers in the crown, that must end in the 
subversion of the constitution. I make 
go doubt many men labour in the support 
of this business, purposely to effect that 
end. The contentions in a free govern- 
ment do not accord with their feeble, cor- 
cupt, luxurious dispositions. That the 
epirit of the people should so long lie de- 
ceived by their arts and management, is 
to me astonishing. I shall wait patiently 
@ome farther calamity, for no reasoning 
on.the certain progress of things in a 
growing empire can affect their narrow 
minds. That this may soon happen in a 
emall degree, as the only means of saving 
the dissolution of the whole, I sincerely 
wish, for the good of the public; misfor- 
tunes if duly watched are oftentimes as 
profitable to an unfeeling multitude as 
they are useful to private individuals. But 
let those who now encourage measures 
_ that must inevitably end in such dreadful 
calamities, beware of the turn of the tide. 
Let them look into history, and remember 
the fate of cruel, oppressive and arrogant 
statesmen. Let even kings attend to the 
examples which history presents on this 
subject—but I blame not them; it is un- 
natural for beings, with human passions, 
Henge in such high situations, mixing 
itde with men, and generally deceived, to 
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bear contradiction to their will, and oppo- 
sition even to their arms, with any degree 
of patience: irritation and resentment 
must be the consequences ; encroachments 
on their part often proceed from a con- 
scious rectitude of their own intentions : 
but the people Ido blame are the mem- 
bers of this House, placed as the guardians 
of the people’s rights and privileges, daily 
sacrificing them to some interested mo- 
tive. Let any one consider all the na- 
tional advantages that can be drawn from 
colonies, and ask his own heart, if we 
have not hitherto drawn, and may not in 
time to come draw all these from the 
ancient constitution. To what motive, 
then, can these innovations be imputed ? 
I have shewed you the bad consequences 
in proceeding; shew me the good you 
propose from slaughter and devastation; 
that the paymaster of the forces should 
urge you to those measures; that the 
treasurer of the navy should press for 
large equipments; that contractors, job- 
bers, dealers in scrip, and all those who 
fatten on public supplies, should eagerly 
concur, this I can easily imagine ;. but that 
a landed gentleman should giye his con- 
sent to rush into a civil war, that must 
entail 4s. land-tax on his estate for ever, 
that must drain him of men and money, 
and all the resources of naval power, to 
protect his country against those neigh- 
bouring powers who will, in all human 
probability, attack him when defenceless 
and exhausted; in a contest that must 
end, on whatever alternative, in lowering 
the value of his estate: allthis exhibits 
a degree of infatuation, beyond example 
in’ my little reading, and can only be 
accounted for from the revival of ignoble 
party-distinctions, gratifying resentmente 


‘at the expence of their country. Have 


the country gentlemen ever censidered the 
expence of maintaining a war across the 
Atlantic? Have they considered the ex- 
pences of a fleet? Have they calculated 
the amount of transports? Have they 
thought of feeding an army with porter, 
sheep, and sour-crout across a tempestuous 
ocean? I am told a curious spectacle of 
such management has lately been exhi- 
bited in the Downs, where floating car- 
cases of dead sheep have marked to pass- 
ing nations the folly of such attempts. 
The project of sour-crout has, indeed, one 
circumstance attending it that gives me 
pleasure—I understand the contract is 
given to one of the worthiest men in the 
community ; at the same time such magae 
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- gines are new in my notions of war; it Lord Stan/ey rose, in the name of the 


may be a pro 
oat fi but I believe English soldiers will 
~ hardly be delighted with such griping 
n-powder is not more truly ridiculous ! 
shall suppose, then, for a moment, that 
war with America is really necessary: 
yet will any man allege, after such gross 
mismanagement in every part, that these 
are the proper men to carry it? Has there 
been consistency in any part of their con- 
duct? Has one scheme they have offered 
succeeded? Has not every one produced 
‘@ contrary effect? Have they not been 
told so at the time of passing their various 
laws? Have they been checked in any of 
their intentions ? Has any uncommon ac- 
cident of wind or weather been unfavour- 
able? Can our affairs be possibly in a 
worse situation? Do they state any ra- 
tional plan of ways and means, by which 
we are to extricate ourselves? If after 
‘answering all those questions in the spirit 
of truth and justice, this House will still 
persist in supporting such feeble minis- 
ters of so mighty an empire, I must sub- 
mit to a majority, but with this melan- 
choly consolation, when the day of tribu- 
lation shall come, that at least my feeble 
endeavours were not wanting to prevent 
the impending mischiefs ; nor has my voice 
been Ient on any occasion in support of 
Oppression. Other gentlemen of a con- 
trary opinion to me, have declared tney 
give their opinion for more coercive mea- 
sures, from motives the most pure and 
disinterested: I declare I give my opinion 
_ against them, from the sincerest belief, 
they are oppressive and unjust. I am now 
at an age when my character must be 
fully known. A conduct in life that has 


not flattered the passions of men must 
have frequently called forth the examina- 


ton of many with keen resentments: but 
J here defy any man to say I was ever 
-, actuated by interested motives during the 
course of my life. My conduct at pre- 
sent is influenced from a conscientious 
_ belief, that the. greatest good any man 
_ © perform, is to preserve institutions fa- 
Vvourable to the freedom of mankind ; the 
_ Sreatest evil they can commit, is to de- 
stroy them. In that belief I heartily vote 
for the amendment, and to the utmost of 
dior power oppose this sanguinary Ad- 


ee ape said generally, that the con- 
os 
ink. meres was @ popular measure 


r preparation for a Russian | freeholders of Lancashire, to avow the 


addresses from Manchester,-.&c. which he 
was well persuaded was the sense of the 


roject of calcining ice ng | freeholders at large. : 


Mr. Temple Luétrell. Sir; we might 
reasonably suppose, that the ministers 
who had a hand in fabricating this volumi- 
nous speech, would be impatient to obtain 
our approbation and thanks as representa- 
tives of the community in general, in the 
name of the people of Great Britain, who 
are our actual constituents; in the name 
of the people of America, who, as they 
tell us, are our virtual constituents. Those 
evil counsellors who have so long poisoned 
the ear of the sovereign, would now make 
us believe they have perverted his princi- 
ples also; they wish us to consider the 
speech before you as conveying his Ma- 
jesty’s own sentiments, Sir, we know that 
to be impossible. Our King is too hu- 
‘mane, and toe well acquainted with the 
history of this country and its constitution, 
with the memoirs of the Stuart race, and 
of his own illustrious house, to imbibe the 
despotic doctrines here imputed to him. 
His Majesty knows, that whenever either 
of the three estates of this empire, or the 
whole in conspiracy together, shall arro- 
gate power to which they are incompetent, 
such as infringing the original rights and 
liberties of the people in any part of the 
British dominions, it is the exertion of 
such power, not the resistance to it, which 
constitutes rebellion. If this be not the 
case, the glorious Revolution was, above 
all rebellions upon record, the most atro- 
cious. 7 

We who are the deputies of the people, — 
ought faithfully to impart to his Majesty 
the real wishes and dispositions of his sub- 
jects. As the first counsellors of the 
crown, it is our peculiar province to advise _ 
and direct his Majesty on every national 
emergency like the present. But, Sir, in 
order to qualify us so to. do, affection to our 
king, obligation to our country, and sober 
wisdom, all combine in requiring the 


-closest and most deliberate discussions, 


and the deepest researches into the true | 
bias of the times, previous to the offering 
up any address to the throne whatever. 
An address at such a crisis as this, upon 
such important and decisive matters, can- 
not be considered as a mere point of eti- 
quette, or personal compliment to our so- 
vereign ; if it could, there is not a member 
of this House would be more forward in 
duty and obsequiousness than myself. Are . 
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we not totally ignorant of the real state of 
Great. Britain and her colonies? Sir, the 
sense of society at large is not to be ascer- 
tained by the signature of a score of pro- 
vincial corporations, under corrupt minis- 
teriil influence ; it is not to be ascertained 
by tlic voice of repletion and revelry, by a 
few mistaken individuals, brought together 
under the hospitable roof of a great 
baron’s castle. Sir, within those battle- 
ments kings are not, now-a-days, made or 
unmade; [Alluding to the famous earl of 
Warwick, who alternately deposed Henry 
6, and :dward 4.] It is not to be ascer- 
tained by the cry of a few Tory justices, 
ductilé magistrates, huddled together by 
their creator, the lord lieutenaut of the 
county, to approve of proscriptions and 
peecamations, devised in councils where 
ie himself takes the lead as president. 
Sir, I will tell the noble lord who spoke 
last, that if the people of Lancaster, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester, were the oracles of 
British law and policy, the electors of 
Hanover had never swayed the imperial 
sceptre of this realm. I admire, however, 
the spirited zeal and consistency of the ad- 
ee inhabitants of that part of Eng- 
Jand ; i admire their firm reverence for 
the divine authority of kings, their defence 
of popery, of arbitrary government and 
sword law. The same political tenets 
which now fill the heads of these loyal ad- 
dressers, filled also the heads of their 
townsmen in 1745 and 1746. Those 
heads, which being impaled over Temple- 
bar in the last Whig reign, were soon after 
the commencement of the present, when a 
mighty Northern Thane came into office, 
taken down with veneration, and are now, 
It is said, enshrined in a certain interior 
cabinet, where a right hon. houshold 
officer in my eye, and others of the White 
Rose junto, frequently offer upon a bended 
knee their secret oraison and incense. 
Sir, the noble lord who spoke last, and the 
right hon.member who preceded him have 
assured you, that the sense of this country 
Is against the Americans. Iam confident, 
as well from the intelligence I have been 
able to procure from a multitude of per- 
sons widely different in station and de- 
scription, as by my own remarks in the 
progress of many a journey through the in- 
terior of this island during the summer 
season, that the sense of the mass of the 
people is in favour of the Americans. 
They think that the provocation given b 

a rash and insuflicient ministry to the co- 
Icny of Massachuset’s Bay, in lawless and 
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oppressive exactions, enforced by famine, 
devastation, and slaughter, at length con- 
stitutionally justified an appeal to arms. 
A very learned judge who now does signal 
honour to the coif, assures us, in his 
excellent book of Commentaries, that 
every freeman is warranted in the use of 
arms for defence of his rightful possessions 
and liberty? And that great luminary of 
his profession, lord chiet justice Holt, in 
pronouncing judgment on the memorable 
case of Tooly and Dekins, says, “© When 
the liberty of the subject is invaded, it isa 
provocation to all the subjects of England.” 
Where, then, will these grievances, this 
civil war and carnage, terminate? I shall 
now borrow the words of sir Charles Sed- 
ley, in the last age, to express my asto- 
nishment, that a nation sick at heart, as 
our’s is, should wear so florid a couote- 
nance. But, Sir, is it not that hectic 
bloom which is frequently found to ac- 
company a radical decay of the constitu- 
tion, or rather some artificial beautifier 
spread over the surface of a cadaverous 
substance for popular show and delusion ? 
‘We have heretofore found it expedient, 
when this kingdom. has been shaken to its 
foundation from.one extremity to the other, 
as it now actually is; when the original 
compact between the governing power and 
the subject has been differently construed, 
and in danger of being totally dissolved ; I 
say, Sir, that the Commons in parliament 
assembled, have found it expedient to en- 
quire in the first place into the actual state 
and condition of the nation in general: 
for this we have a-recent precedent, al- 
most within the memory of man, not 
strictly speaking in the Journals of the 
parliament, but in the journals of a na- 
tional and constitutional assembly, which 
has done more good than all your parlia- 
ments since the days of Henry 3, dee to- 
gether, which restored and established on 
a firm basis the Protestant religion, and 
civil liberties of the people, and which 
brought in the amiable families of Nassau 
and of Brunswick, to maintain that reli- 
gion, and to protect us: in the enjoyment 
of those liberties: I mean, Sir, the Con 
vocation, or Congress, in the year 1688, 
whose Acts and Resolutions ought, like 
the leaves of the sybils of old, to be sanc- 
timoniously reverted to, at all times of 
state perplexity.and peril: I therefore de- 
sire, that the motion made at the opening 
of this congress, commonly called the 
Convention Parliament, aad which was 


the ground-work of the Revelution, be 
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now read. The motion was then read, 
which stands upon the Journals in the fol- 
lowing words: ** That the House do ap- 
point a day to take into consideration the 
state and condition of the nation,”? which 
motion passed, nem con. for the Monday 
following.* he 
General Conway apologized for op- 
osing the King’s servants, but thought 
at his duty to oppose this Address, be- 
cause it approved of the American 
war. He condemned that war as cruel, 
unnecessary, and unnatural; called it 
a butchery of his fellow subjects, to which 
his conscience forbad him to give his 
assent. Though joined with the King’s 
servants, he detested that principle of im- 
plicitly supporting every measure of go- 
vernment; and was severe upon those of- 
ficers of the crown, who, because they are 
linked with others in administration, think 
they are bound to wade through thick and 
thin with their colleagues. He demanded, 
with an emphasis, what was the state of 
the British empire in America? Called 
upon the noble lord ( North) to give it, or 
at least to lay some information of the 
state of affairs in America before the 
House. Asked administration, what part 
of America was to be called their own? 
Is Canada yours? he said; is Halifax 
ours? At this time, is even Boston yours? 
tis reported, that Boston is to be aban- 
doned. ‘Where, then, are the troops to be 
landed in the spring? Are they, like the 
first emigrants from this country, to sail 
along the coast till they find a place? He 
reprobated the idea of conquering Ame- 
rica, declared explicitly against the right 
of taxation, and wished to see the decla- 


ratory law repealed, since so bad an use 


had been made of it. 
Lord George Germaine replied, in fa- 
- vour of the Address; but did not say any 


thing new, except that he had received 


a letter from general Burgoyne, who said, 
that notwithstanding the distresses and 
obstacles the King’s troops met with, they 
were zealous and determined in defence of 
their country. 

Captain James Luttrell, Sir, I confess 
that I do not feel much surprise at the 
inflammatory language of some gentlemen 
opposite, for Iam persuaded from the op- 
pressive measures they have pursued to- 
wards our fellow subjects in America, 
' during tbe recess, they determine to stake 
the prosperity of both countries to their 
be  e 
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own emolument and revenge, and at every 
risque to endeavour to keep their places 
as long as they can, without attending to 
reason, humanity, justice, or good policy ; 
therefore with them, as with the merce- 
nary and necessitous, it may be in vain 
to argue, for they will probubly be found 
as callous to conviction as the leaders of 
administration are, who instead of being 
convinced of the fatal errors they Have al- 
ready been guilty of, by the most horrid 
scenes of bloodshed, seem with equal rash- 
ness to be precipitating the colonies, the 
West India islands, this country and ‘all 
its dependencies, into every species of 
wretchedness, that can render us miserable 
or contemptible abroad. But, Sir, a, 
chance still remains that we shall be able 
to avert these impending dangers; it is, 
that we may meet protection from the in- 
dependent gentlemen of England, and 
from those who have been deceived by the 
misrepresentations of such artful and de- | 
signing men as I shall endeavour to mark, 
by separating the voice of faction from 
that of truth. We have found, Sir, by - 
woeful experience, from which side of the 
House misinformation has hitherto come. 
The noble lord and his adherents, to ob- 
tain the support of those whom no private 
interest or party zeal could bias, assured 
us in the fast session, with plausibility too 
sufficient to jmpose upon such as neither 
doubted their integrity, nor were aware of 
the enthusiastic spirit for liberty which at 
that time prevailed throughout all Ame- 
rica, that the dispute was by no means .of 
the alarming nature gentlemen appre- 
hended; that it was a contest between a 
single province and this country; that the 
Americans m general were frends to go- 
vernment, and waited but the arrival of a 
single regiment to manifest their approba- 
tion of measures, which we were told, 
were just, necessary, and eventually would 
prove successful. The noble lord had not . 
asingle doubt, but that peace, reconcilia- 
tion, and good fellowship would take place 
speedily, happily, and without bloodshed : 
but he assured us, if the contest continued 
we stood upon ground that would enable 
us to enforce by arms an acquiescence 
with those laws we had a right to impose. 
That the insurgents neither merited pro- 
tection from this nor from that side the 
water, for they had added the crime of the 
highest ingratitude to illegal ‘resistance ; 
that the late war was an American war, 
undertaken merely for their protection 
and support, which had imvolved this 
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country in a heavy debt, and now they 
‘refused to contribute to it; in short, that 


‘the contest was whether New England or 
- Old England should get the better; though 
-I fear this will prove the most losing game, 
on both sides, that ever was played ; for 
no penetrating eye yet can discern if the 
victors or the vanquished will eventually 
be the greatest sufferers. Sir, a right hon. 
member too, who enjoys a very beneficial 
employment, told us, for our comfort, 
that our fellow subjects in America were 
indiscriminately a race of cowards; that 
they would not abide the resolves of the 
congress, nor ever be brought to face ge- 
neral Gage’s army. Sir, with language 
like this, dressed in the best attire of elo- 
quence to render it persuasive, and the 
temporary bait of 3s. land-tax, have ad- 
ministration endeavoured to lull gentle- 
‘men into a political lethargy; if with suc- 
cess, I hope they will awake at this criti- 
cal moment, and pause at least before they 
concur farther in measures which must 
“render us a nation bankrupt in men, in 
treasure, and in consequence. Now, Sir; 
what did we learn from this side of the 
-House, and from some gentlemen near me 
of rank, property, character, and inte- 
grity? Why, that administration were 
"either very ill informed themselves, or 
meant to deceive us; that the dispute 
was unfortunately of a more serious ten- 
dency than probably any gentleman had 
formed an idea of ; that it was by no means 
what the noble lord represented, a partial 
dispute between a single province and this 
country, but the manly, firm, laudable, 
_ and constitutional efforts of free-born sub- 
jects to preserve, at the risque of their 
lives, that liberty with which their fore- 
fathers emigrated and which have been 
hitherto (long may it continue 80) the na- 
tural produce of this soil; that the late 
acts of parliament respecting America 
were reprobated from one end of that con- 
tinent to the other, as the most arbitrary 
violation of the liberties of mankind in 

neral, and of their rights and privileges 
as English subjects in particular, which 
they would never sacrifice to the pride, 
ambition, or persecution of any set of mi- 
nisters whatsoever. Now, Sir, by truth’s 
fair test let the foes as well as the friends 
of America be judged. Was the dispute 
of the trifling nature government repre- 
sented, and are the Americans so easily to 
be vanquished? Have they not hitherto 
conformed to the resolves of the congress 
as minutely as to any laws upon the face of 
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the earth? Will they not fight in a just 
cause ? and may they not even be provo 

to face general Gage’s army? In short, Sir, 
has not the notorious fallacy of every argu- 
ment of administration, in the course of a. 
very few months, been made manifest to the 
universe. But 1 am aware it will be said 
by some, that the Americans are neither 
exonerated. from the charge of ingrati- 
tude, nor an attempt to become an inde- 
pendent state. To these, I answer, that 
these are assertions weak and absurd as 
those I have recapitulated, and will equally 
fail in proof; for you must either deny 
that America is like any other mercantile 
nation, which derives its wealth and con- 
sequence from commerce ; or admit that 
without one ship of force to boast of, she 
must for the present at least, and probably 
for a century to come, seek the protectiori 
of some great maritime power, or be sub- 
ject every day to have her coasts insulted, 
or her trade destroyed, by the most pira- 
tical petty states that can boast a mus- 
quetto fleet, in the like manner they now 
unfortunately and unjustly experience from ~ 
the formidable navy of England, whose in- 
terest as well as duty it is to protect and 
defend them. Sir, on the score of ingra- 
titude, I must observe, that where great 
nations, like France and England, ever 


jealous of the power of each other, feel 


themselves in a situation to take up arms, 
they will not be long finding an occasion ; 
but it so happens that the first hostilities 
previous to the late war commenced in 
Asia, not in America, the battle of Arcot 
was fought by lord Clive (then captain 
Clive) against the French; that of Trit- 
chinopoly by major Lawrence, and a 
powerful fleet ordered to India, under. 
the command of the admirals Watson and 
Pocock, before the French were known to - 
have committed any encroachments on the 
Ohio; but, Sir, the ministers of those 
days, in every respect very unlike the pre- 
sent, regarded America as a mine of ines- 
timable value to this country, and were - 
therefore tenacious of every acre of that 
possession ; they had spirit enough to re- 
sent the insults of foreign powers, and wis- 
dom enough to see the importancé of the 
contest ; eat it was-not merely whether 
you would suffer the French to harass our 
felllow subjects in America, which huma- 
nity or justice ought to have forbid their 
acquiescence in, but that it was of no less 
moment, than whether the colonies should 
remain dependent upon England, or be- 
come an appendage to the crown of France. 
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Sir, the French at that time were not only 
masters of the best fortresses and most ac- 
cessible harbours in America, but of a vast 
, tract of territory there,exclusive of the great 
_ possessions of the Indians, whom they had 
artfully, politicly, and industriously gained 
over to their religion and interest, by 
whose assistance they defeated your army 
under general Braddock, and would pro- 
bably have ‘become masters of the coun- 
try, had you not fortunately intercepted 
their reinforcements and beat them at sea. 
Sir, the advantages you derived from that 
victory, to the fatal hour in which you 
madly threw them away, I will not take 
up the time of the House to enumerate, 
though they are very many that fall within 
the scope of my superficial knowledge; I 
will only say, that in addition to the in- 
crease of some millions annually to your 
public stock, the wealth, prosperity and 
consequence of your West India islands 
are all derived from America; she, Sir, 
has furnished them with the necessaries of 
life, and with almost every kind of store 
fitting to carry on their works. She has 
taken in barter their rum and molasses ; 
the sugara have been mostly sent to this 
country, and the net produce of them cir- 
culated amongst us. Now, Sir, the planter 
may seek a distant market for his commo- 
dities; he must purchase his stores with 
ecie at vast disadvantage; part of his 
plantation will be turned into provision 
grounds, and the losses he daily sustains 
by this unfortunate dispute will inevitably 
increase every hour it continues. But 
I expect to be told, as we were last year, 
that these are imaginary grievances, tem- 
porary inconveniences, and short lived dis- 
tresses. Here, Sir, admitting that the 
late war was undertaken merely for the 
support and advantage of the Americans, 
then, Sir, to them we fortunately owe the 
great and flourishing state of this nation 
at its conclusion. How unlike was that 
war to the present! It was constitutional, 
honourable, popular, prosperous, and glo- 
rious. This, Sir, is unnatural, unjust, un- 
profitable, cruel, and revengeful. It com- 
menced in ignorance and despotism, .and 
48 pursuing with a rancour bordering upon 
madness, which can end, at best, but in 
the destruction of your colonies, with the 
loss of your troops. Then, Sir, are the 
lives of the bravest officers and soldiers 
this or any other country ever produced, 
the only tribute that can satiate the blind 
sree and revenge of administration ? 
hy will they not relax a little, and be 
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satisfied to entrust the execution of their 
blood-thirsty measures to such as are bet- 
ter suited to the temper and disposition of 
their employers? I mean their favourite 
army of bigotted Canadians and Roman 
Catholic marines, now raising in Ireland, 
and fitting for such laudable purposes. 
They, Sir, are the natural enemies of 
both countries, and if they prove success- 
ful, will be ready to obey the first beck of. 
their masters, and return with swords 
stained in the blood of every American 
province to enforce either the Declaratory 
Act, a Popery Bill, or any arbitrary as- 
sessment of administration in Ireland. 
For we have been told by very prevailing 
authority (Mr. ans and Mr. Jenkin- 
son) that the establishment of their par- 
liament does-not preclude us from taxing 
them, which we may, and ought to do 
whenever we judge proper; for that the 
Irish had the power to make bye laws, but 
nothing more. Indeed, the minister ‘o 


that House of Commons insists that'this is. 


but the rash opinion of some individuals, | 
not that of government; I wish he may | 
be right, for I fear the Whigs and Protese 
tants of that country would be able to 
make but a faint resistance against such 
an army. Which way they might proba- 
bly be next disposed of, I will not venture 
to foretell. But however pleasing or be- 
neficial the smiles or friendshi of minis- 
ters may be, it is with a hearttelt satisfac- 
tion I reflect that I differ as widely in prin- 
ciple as in politics from a set of men, 
whose aim, I am afraid, is the subversion 
of the constitution, whose delight appears 
to be in blood, and in destroying the peace 
of millions. ) 

Celonel Barré entered minutely into 
the particulars and consequences of the. 
summer campaign, described the situation 
of the King’s forces as on a wen, or little 
excrescence of land, blecked.up within 
the town of Boston, and the fleet not even 


master of the river in which it-lies; he — 


drew a conclusion, that if an army of 
22,000 of our forces, with 20,000 provin- 
cials, and a fleet of 22 sail of the line, with 
more than as many frigates, were three 
years in subduing Canada, though com.- 
pleted every spring—what little prospect 
could there be for 10,000 men to effect 
the conquest of all America. He told the 
minister, that as he expected but little in- 
formation from him, he would give him 
some: that he had received a letter from 
a major Caldwell who was settled on a 
large estate in Canada, who assured him, 
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that the Canadians were not by any means 
to be driven into the war; that he had 
tried the arts of persuasion in vain; that 
he assembled about 1,200 of them toge- 
ther, who came with large sticks, but had 
concealed 4) ftirelocks in the woods, 


lantly at Bunker’s-hill, (an engagement 
that smacked more of defeat than victory) 
—the very corps that broke the whole 
French column, and threw them in such 
disorder, at the siege of Quebec, were 
three parts composed of these cowards. 
which they were determined to make use | He would not say much of himself in a 
of against the English, if they forced them | military capacity, to give weight to this 
to take either side. He said, that general | account; yet it could not but be flattering 
Carleton and Jord Pitt, were within a| to him to reflect, that the dead Wolfe, 
quarter of an hour of falling inte the hands ; and the living Amherst, honoured him with 
of Jeremiah Duggan, a barber, who was | their esteem.— He animadverted with 
now a major in the provincials. He laid | great severity on the minister having said 
the blood of his gallant friend colonel | some time ago, that if parliament would 
Abercrombie at the minister’s door; a | give him the men and money he asked, he 
man, whom particular circumstances ; would immediatcly pilot them safe through 
(which he could not then mention, but ; this American storm. ~He then ridiculed 
which the noble lord was well acquainted | the absurdity of general Gage’s signing 
with) should have secured from such i the flowery answer to general Washing- 
fate. He added, as to himself he stood | ton’s clear and manly letter: atirming 
there, it was true, an humble individual, | that the Ietter was not the composition 
brought into parliament with reluctance | of the commander in chief, but that he 
on his own part, by the hand of friendship; ; was compelled to father it by superior 
that his Majesty thought proper to call; powers. He was a good officer, but a 
him into his service; but when the matter , plain man. He recommended to the minis- 
of General Warrants was discussed in the . ter, to embrace the present, the only mo- 
_ House, and his conscience directed him | ment tolerated by Heaven for an accom- 
to oppose the measure, which he modestly | modation with the Americans: if they 
did by a silent vote, a younger officer was , were driven a step farther in resistance, 
purposely put over his head, as an intima- | the whole American continent was lost for 
tion that his services were no further ne- | ever. He said, as he had mentioned ge- 
cessary: he retired, without repining, on | neral Gage’s letter, a quotation from it 
a scanty pittance, as he would have done | might now supply him with a general in- 
to the most mortifying state, without a | ference, with which he would conclude, 
murmur. His Majesty again thought pro- | as a seasonable memento to administra- 
per to call him into his service, and made | tion. “* Be temperate in political disqui- 
him one of the joint vice-treasurers of Ire- | sition: give free operation to truth, and 
land, which he held but a short time, | punish those who deceive and misrepre- 
owing to change of both men and mea- | sent; and not only the effects, but the 
sures. Since that time, he had retired | causes, of this unhappy conflict will be 
with the name indeed of colonel; yet, in | removed.” 
‘truth, simply but Mr. Barré. He desirea; Lord Barrington denied the disaffec- 
the noble lord before him, to say if he had | tion of the officers, &c. and assured the 
ever solicited the smiles of government; | House, that they would receive satisfactory 
nay, ministers had empowered him since | accounts to the contrary in seven or eight 
the last session to say more ;—but he | davs. 
' should be silent. In touching on the| Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn ac- 
war-office arrangements in America, he | cused colonel Barré -of drawing false in- 
said, though he had lost one eye in Ame- | ferences from his own premises; and de- 
rica, he had still one military eye left, | fended vigorous measures against Ame- 
which did not deceive him. The Ameri-| rica. He said that 60,000 men ought to 
cans had been called cowards; that the | be sent to re-conquer that country : it was 
noble lord at the head of the Admiralty | a system that must be pursued with spirit, 
had wantonly raked up the ashes of a de- | even though we lost all the towns and 
ceased admiral, to confirm his hasty asser- | provinces upon that continent, to put us 
tion; but now he had sent for a living ad- | upon a proper footing to ncgociate with 
miral home, to give the departed one the | them. 
lie; as to cowards, they were certainly the Mr. Burke repeated some expressions 
greatest ‘to his knowledge; for the 47th | of lord North, on American attairs, some 
regiment of foot, which behaved so gal- | time since; such as, that he would bring 
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the Americans to his feet, &c. and con- 
trasted them with the late events in Ame- 
rica ; which caused a good deal of laughter. 
He afterwards compared the Americans 
to a people who had emancipated them- 
selves, and described the mother-country 
as a piratical disturber of the ports and 
trade of the colonies. He spoke largel 
on the veg Soe brought upon the British 
arms, by being cooped up a whole cam- 
paign in Boston, by those who had been 
called an- undisciplined cowardly rabble. 
He strongly represented the danger to 
Great-Britain in carrying on the Ame- 
rican war; and concluded with advising 
the ministers to meet America with a 
friendly countenance, nor longer let Eng- 
land appear like a porcupine, armed all 
over with acts of parliament, oppressive 
to trade and America. 

Mr. Fox described lord North as the 
blundering pilot who had brought the na- 
tion into its present difficulties. Admi- 
nistration, he said, exult at having brought 
us into this dilemma. They have reason 
to triumph. Lord Chatham, the king of 
Prussia, nay, Alexander the Great, never 
gained more in one campaign than the 
noble lord has lost—he has lost.a whole 
continent. Although he thought the 
Americans had gone too far, and were not 
justifiable in what they had done, yet 
they were more justifiable for resisting, 
than they would have been had they sub- 
mitted to the tyrannical acts of a British 
parliament—that when the question was, 
whether a people ought to submit to 
slavery, or aim at freedom by a spirited 
resistance, the alternative which must 
strike every Englishman was, the choice 
of the latter. He took occasion to speak 
of his father, and the fluctuation of mi- 
nisters at the commencement of the last 
war. He declared his father was secre- 
tary of state only four months, and finding 
himself without power, and merely a no- 
minal minister, he did as every man of 
spirit should do on such an occasion, he 
gave up his place. He then applied this 
observation to the noble lord on the Trea- 
sury-bench, and in a very pointed manner 
intimated that it was high time a change 
ef men took place, that a change of mea- 
sures might accompany it. He took oc- 
casion to mention the political distinctions 
of Whig and Tory, and describing the 
present ministers as enemies to freedom, 
declared they were Tories. He made a 
comparison between the conduct of admi- 
nistration and the conduct of America, 
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shewing the weakness, the error, and the 
imprudence of the former, and the firm- 
ness, the spirit, and the just pursuits of 
the latter. He combated the argument 
in the King’s Speech which inferred that 
America aimed at independency ; and b 
a chain of reasoning, he shewed, that to 
be popular in America it was necessary to 
talk of dependance on Great Britain, and 
to hold that out as the object in pursuit. 
He rallied Jord North on the rapid pro- 
gress he had made in misfortune, having 
expended nearly as large a sum to ac- 
quire national disgrace as that most able 
minister lord Chatham had expended in 
gaining that glorious lustre with which he 
had encircled the British name. He did 
not approve of every thing done by lord ° 
Chatham, but all must confess his great 
and surprizing talents as a minister. He 
declared opposition to be cordially united 
in every part. He retorted on adminis- 
tration for their having last year roused 
the younger part of the House by their 
appeals to the spirit of Englishmen to en- 
force vigorous measures, and asked whe- 
ther that spirit was discernible in the 
pitiful party of the military sent to Bos- 
ton, or in the vigorous measures of that 
party ; declaring, that if the spirit the mi- 
nistry had appealed to was still in exist- 
ence, it would not be possible for them to 
keep their places. After severely re- 
buking them for endeavouring to shift the 
blame from themselves to general Gage, 
he concluded with advising administration 
te piace America where she stood in 1763, 
and to repeal every Act passed since that 
period, which affected either her freedom 
or her commerce. 

Lord North said, he held the pity and 
contempt of the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Fox) in equal indifference. He declared 
that the words quoted with so much hu- 
mour by another hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) had never been used by him in © 
the sense to which he had applied. them, 
and complained of the injustice done him 
both in the English and American news- - 
papers, by printing false accounts of. his 
speeches in parliament. Respecting the 
observations made by the last speaker on © 
the changes in the ministerial departments 
at the commencement. of the war, he 
begged the House to recollect, that 
though the men were changed, the same 
measures were pursued, but that for his 
own part he wished not to remain a day 
in office after he was thought inactive, in- 
That if the 
[3 D) 
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scheme of repealing every American Act 
passed since 1763, was adopted, there was 
certainly an end to the dispute, for from 
that moment America would be inde- 
pendent of England. That many of the 
Acts were framed for the necessary sup- 
port of the superiority of the mother 
country, on points in which her right of 
superiority had never been questioned till 
America was refractory ; that all the Acts 
were rather acts of justice than of cruelty, 
and that the Act preventing the colonies 
from trading with other countries, which 
the gentlemen in opposition made so much 
rout about, was not passed till the colo- 
nies, by a non-importation agreement, had 
refused to trade with England, who had 
nurtured them to their present greatness, 
and had therefore, on the principles of 
gratitude and recompence, an exclusive 
right to the benefits of their commerce. 
His lordship then said, that if he under- 
stood the meaning of the words Whig and 
Tory, which the last speaker had men- 
tioned, he conceived that it was the cha- 
racteristic of Whiggism to gain as mich for 
the people as possible, while the aim of 
Toryism was to increase the prerogative. 
That in the present case, administration 
contended for the right of parliament, 
while the Americans talked of their be- 
longing to the crown. Their language 
therefore was that of Toryism, although, 
through the artful designs of the real ene- 
mies of freedom, the good sense of the peo- 
pew England was endeavoured to be mis- 
ed, and false opinions were industriously 
inculcated throughout the kingdom. The 
Speech and the proposed Address tied the 
ouse down to no point, it could not 
therefore be of ill consequence to carry 
the latter to the throne. The measures 
administration meant now to pursue, were 
to send a powerful sea and land force to 
America, and at the same time to accom- | 
pany them with offers of mercy upon a 
‘proper submission. This will shew we 
are in earnest, that we are prepared to 
punish, but are nevertheless ready to for- 
give; this is, in my opinion, the most 
likely means of Srodueing an honourable 
reconciliation. 

Mr. Dunning was against the Address. 
He had heard it was the intention of ad- 
ministration to send a large force to Ame- 
rica to compel submission, and that foreign 
troops were introduced into the British 
dominions for that purpose. He said, the 
measure ought not to have been taken 
' ‘without the consent of parliament. With- 
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Ashe, gen. Acourt 
Adair, serj. 

Anderson, Evelyn 
Astley, sir Edward 
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Cavendish, lord John 
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Cooper, John 
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Goring, Charles 
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Granby, marquis of 
Gregory, Robert 
Grenville, James, jun. 
Guise, sir William 
Halliday, John 
Hamilton, rt. h. W. G. 
Harbord, sir Harbord 
Hartley, David 
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out such consent he peremptorily pro- 
nounced it to be illegal. To this was to. 
be added, not only the disgrace, but the 
evil consequences of which this measure 
might be productive, if suffered to pass 


Cavendish, lord Fred. 
Cavendish, lord Rich. 
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Mr. Attorney General. Thurlow, in 
port of the Address, declared that in his 
opinion there was no illegality in the mea- 
sure of sending Hanoverian troops to gar- 
rison the fortresses of Gibraltar and Ma- 
hon, and therefore that no bad tendency 
or evil eonsequences could arise from it. 

At four in the morning the House di- 
vided upon the Amendment ; for it 108, 
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Hayley, Geo 
Hopkins, Richard 
Hunt, George 
Hussey, William 
Johnstone, George 
Johnstone, Jobn 
Keppel, hon. Augus. 
Lennox, lord George 
Lowther, sir James 
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Oliver, Richard 
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Pennyman, sir James 
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Popham, Alexander 
Palteney, William 
Ratcliffe, John 
Robinson, sir George 
Rashout, sir John 
Salt, Samuel 

Savile, sir George 
Saunders, sir Charles 
Sawbridge, John 
Scawen, James 
Scott, Robert 
Scudamore, Ch. Fits. 
Scudamore, John 
Seymour, Henry 
Smith, John 
Standert, Frederick 
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Townshend, rt. hon. T, 
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Turner, Charles Wenman, viscount tish dominions, and to raise armies without 
Tyrconnel, py of writes, John the previous consent of parliament. It 
erney; es y ilkinson, Jacob was defended on a variety of groundg. 
Vernon, hon. G. Ven. Yonge, sir George 1 First on the idea, that the paragraph ex- 
Wake, sir William TELers. oe a ‘moli 7 bation of th 
. Walpole, hon.Thomas Plumer, William pressed nor implied no approvation © 
Walpole,hon. Richard Byng, George. measure; that the Bill of Rights passer at 


Walsingbam, hon. R. 


The pal foe Address was then agreed 
to, and ordered to be reported to-morrow. 


October 27. . Mr. Acland reported the 
Address. 

Mr. Hartley pressed lord North to de- 
_ Clare, that it should be understood, that 

agreeing to the report now brought up 
should not be deemed a decisive approba- 
tion of its contents, nor preclude the 
House from taking the measures recom- 
mended in it, into consideration on any 
future day. =: 

Mr. Fielde approved of this caution of 
the hon. gentleman, and thought the ad- 
vice extremely necessary. 

Sir M. W. Ridley said, he had gone 
along with the minister during the last 
session, upon the supposition that his in- 
formation regarding America was authen- 
tic; but now that he found it was other- 
wise, he went away Iast night without 
giving any vote; a conduct he wished to 
avoid, and therefore he called upon the 
minister to lay sufficient information be- 
fore the House, that gentlemen might 
know the ground upon which they were to 
proceed. 

Lord North declined complying with 
these requests: but said, in general, that 
the navy and army would be taken into 
consideration in the course of the week, 
and he believed that either of the days ap- 
pointed for that purpose would be the 
moet proper time for stating objections, or 
framing any motion. 

Mr. Powys moved to recommit the Ad- 
dress in order to leave out what related to 
the Hanoverian troops. This changed the 
debate to the general subject of America. 
[On this subject of the Hanoverian 


troops, the arguments were chiefly direct-. 


ee that paragraph in the Address 
which thanks his Majesty for his gracious 
consideration, in sending part of his electoral 
troops to garrison the fortresses of Gibral- 
tar and Minorca. Those who condemned 
the paragraph argued against its illegality, 
its being ex aly repugnant to the Bill of 
Rights ; and, above all, its being a prece- 
dent of a most alarming and dangerous 
tendency, as it recognised a power in the 


the Revolution was a declaratory law, and 
that law, to use Mr. Attorney General’s 
own words, embraced no part of the Bri- 
tish dominions ‘beyond the limits of this 
island ; that the necessity of the measure 
justified it, because of the delay it might 
occasion, and the consequent embarrass- 
ment it might bring on, ia the future pro- 
gress of this business: that it was nothing 
new, for 6,000 Dutch had come over in the 


year 1745, to our assistance, without apy 


such previous consent. The gentlemen 
in opposition considered the paragraph as 
a full approbation of the measure; whilst 
the friends of administration insisted it was 
no more than a compliment to his Majes- 
ty’s good intentions, and left the measure _ 
itself a matter of future deliberation. Mr. 
Wedderburn and Mr. Dunning had a long 
conversation upon the different interpreta- 
tions of the clause. Very few of the . 
speakers confined themselves to this single 
point, but successively beat over the wide 
ground of the general dispute with Ame- 
rica. The minister, however, quitting his 
ground, left his supporters by themselves, 
and fairly owned he was the adviser of 
the paragraph, and that he was firmly per- 
suaded of its legality, wisdom, and expe- 
diency. . This explanation was occasioned 
by his being pressed, in case the opposition 
agreed to the Report, that his lordship 
would agree to review the proposition, 
and give it a full and fair discussion an | 
some future day to be appointed for that 
purpose. | ; | 

Mr. Cornwall entered into American 
affairs. He acknowledged there had been 
mismanagement somewhere ; but whether 
by the parliament, in not granting a suffi- 
cient force; by the ministry, in not properl 
applying the forces granted ; or by the of- 
ficers who had the command of then, in 
not exercising them effectually, he would 
rst then assert; but probably it might 
one day afford matter for enquiry in that 
House. However, he could not avoid 
saying thus much in favour of administra- 
tion, that a minister in this country, 
though he may see much farther into fu- 
ture events than the rest of his country- 
men, cannot take any great step without 
having the cry of the people against him. 
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Had government demanded 40,000 men 
_ last session to send to America, parliament 
pe would not have granted them; 

ut now that the nation seemed to approve 
of sending a sufficient force, he did not 
‘doubt of success. He then proceeded to 
make some remarks on the conduct of the 
Jate lord Holland, when secretary of state, 
at the beginning of the last war, in allusion 
to what had been said by ‘Mr. Fox the 
night before; and concluded by attacking 
the duke of Grafton for his desertion. 

Mr. Charles Fox vindicated his father, 
and defended the noble duke; but as he 
quoted the i hare the noble duke had 
made the night before in another House, 
he was calledtv order. He protested that 
he had been deceived by the minister; 
‘he had been taught to believe that govern- 
ment had so many friends in America, 
‘that the appearance of a few regiments 
there would give them security in avowing 
themselves; secure an obedience to our 
Jaws, and ensure peace; that upon this 
principle he voted for sending over the 
forces last session: peace was his object in 
that measure ; but now that the minister 
declared himself for war, he could not but 
object to his proceedings. He could not 
consent to the bloody consequences of 
so silly a contest about so silly an object, 
conducted in the silliest manner that his- 
tory, or observation, had ever furnished 
an instance of; and from which we were 
likely to derive nothing, but poverty, mi- 
sery, disgrace, defeat, and ruin. 

Mr. Henry Dundas (Lord Advocate of 
Scotland) said, it would be ridiculous in 
administration to recede, or to listen, at 
present, to conciliatory measures, whilst 
America was making so effectual a resist- 
‘ance; that all Europe would say we had 
felt our inability to enforce our rights, and 
therefore were glad to accommodate mat- 
ters on any terms; that when we had re- 
gained and -re-established our authority 
there, he would be happy to join in any 
‘plan for the better and more happy go- 
vernment of that part of the empire. He 
said, it was not uncommon for Great Bri- 
tain to be unsuccessful in the beginning, 
and victorious in the progress and conclu- 
sion of her wars; and that he was not at 
all dismayed by the gloomy pictures which 
some gentlemen were pleased to draw of 
‘our perilous and deplorable situation. He 
concluded with an attack upon opposition, 
which he executed with great good hu- 
mour. 


Governor Johnstone arraigned the con- 
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duct of administration severely; he de- 
clared that he was certain that the Hano- 
verian soldiers could not be tried by mar- 
tial law for any offences; that if they 
should be tried, they would have an action 
in Great Britain against their officers, and 
that if any of them should be put to death, 
in consequence of the sentence of a court- 
martial, those who gave that sentence 
would be guilty of murder according to 
our laws; he insisted, that our garrisons 
abroad were, in the true sense of the 
word, a part of this kingdom, and he was 
against the paragraph, as a dangerous pre- 
cedent. 

The Attorney General insisted, that de- 
cency demanded that we should return his 
Majesty thanks for the considerations 
which induced him to take thestep, though 
we might afterwards condemn the mea- 
sure. ‘ Suaviter in modo, sed fortiter in 
re,’ should ever be a maxim in British 
minds ; he declared that it was his opinion 
that the Bill of Rights did not forbid the 
introduction of foreign troops into our 
territories abroad ; that it only mentioned 
this kingdom ; that consequently he could 
no more see any illegality, than he could 
danger, in the measure. 

Mr. Charles Mellish. I agree with the 
gentlemen on the other side, that every 
government is originally instituted for the 
governed ; but I must insist, that, when a 
government is actually formed, it becomes 
the duty of the governed to submit to the 
governors. 1 will however agree, that 
there is at times a power of constitutional 
resistance; and that in our own govern- 
ment, if a king’s minister oppressed the 
body of the people by repeated acts of 
violence, our ancestors had, under the 
sanction of the two Houses, attempted to 
remedy the grievance. I will also admit, 
that if Lords and Commons, at the will of 
any king or any minister, could so far be- 
tray their sacred trust, as to tyrannize over 
the governed in such a manner that human 
nature could not submit to the tyranny 
(which was a case I thought scarcely pos- 
sible to exist, and my blood run cold at the 
thoughts of it) I was settled in my princi- 
ples; if the bulk of the people concurred, 
and I could not be mistaken, I should op- 
pose the appearance of a constitution which 
no longer existed, and then I will allow, 
that any new government is better for the 
governed: but I call upon gentlemen to 
consider, if the two Houses of Parliament, 
supported by the united voice of the peo- 
ple, were cautious in their method of op- 


077] 
posing the King alone, how much more 
ought gentlemen to he cautious in attack- 
ing the sacred constitution of King, Lords, 
and Commons. In order properly to con- 
sider whether such a case existed, we must 
look for its signs. Freedom of debate in 

arliament seems to me the great touch- 
stone ; and I dare say that every gentleman 
who hears me will be of my opinion, that 
at no time this House has ever enjoyed 
more freedom of debate than at present ; 
it has kept us from our beds till five this 
morning, and may probably keep us to the 
same hour this night. © 

Much has been said in former debates, 

articularly on an equal representation. 
Indeed, in our own state the representation 
was formed originally equal, I mean in the 
time of William 1. It was, indeed, a re- 
ho of merely the landed interest. 

ime has by degrees produced so total 
an inequality of representation, that now 
it is a certain fact, that not one third part 
of England is represented ia parliament. 
Does it not therefore follow, as a conse- 
quence, that America has no more reason 
to complain for the want of a representa- 
tion, than two thirds of the people of 
England? Here it is that the fiction of 
law steps in to the relief of the subject; it 
declares us members for every part of his 
Majesty’s dominions, and consequently for 
America; it has, therefore, altered the 
ancient principle of the constitution, which 
said, that the member was obliged to obey 
his constituents. Necessity has adopted 
this fiction of a virtual representation, and 
it is now become our duty to consult the 
interest of the kingdom in general, in 
preference to the advantage of ourborough 
or county. 

It is strange that reasonable men should 
not be contented with the government of 
the country in which they live. I shall 
ever maintain that Iam bound to support 
the constitution left me by my ancestors. 
The term Constitution is indeed vague; it 
is continually altering; like the human 
bedy, new particles are continually flying 
from it, and new particles are adding to it. 
We ought from time to time to improve 
the constitution, or reduce it to its first 
principles, as the case may require, but 
not by violent means. I hope and trust 
we shall never again fall into the fatal 
errors of the times of Charles the Ist, when 
every man thought he had a right to set 
up his new-fangled ideas, in opposition to 
the government of his country; and when 
the people at last discovered the miseries 
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they had drawn on themselves by their 
folly, they received Charles the 2nd with 
that weakness and imbecility of spirit, that 
they lost much of their liberties. 

As to the present question, I think mi- 
nistry is right in its measures, and am sa- 
tisfied with their late conduct. America 
has formerly submitted to the right of 
taxation. Many are the Acts passed by 
us, submitted to by them. I shall shortly 
state some of them. We have asserted 
our rights not only in the Navigation Acts, 
and the internal Acts of the post office, by 
9 Ann, c. 10. but we have annihilated in 
some cases their own Acts of assembly ; 
for by 7 and 8 William 3, we have declared 
void all the laws, &c. made in their plan- 
tations, which were repugnant to that act, 
or to any other law hereafter to be made 
in this kingdom. The Act of 11 and 12 
William 3, c. 7, made for the suppression 
of piracy, in its 13th section is express. 
The words are, if any of the ‘* governors 
in the said plantation, or any person in 
authority there, shall refuse to a obe- 
dience to this Act, such refusal is hereby 
declared to be a forfeiture of all and every 
the charters granted for the government 
or the propriety of such plantation.” 
These Acts were made in the time of the 

atron of our liberties, the great king 
William ; even the charter itself, which 
the inhabitants of the Massachuset’s Ba 
now so eagerly clamour after, is not their 
original charter, but a charter crammed 
down their throats by the great king Wil- 
liam. We have carried our legislative 
power still further over the internal police 
of America, and America has submitted. 
The colonies allow that the Greenwich-hos- 
pital Act, of 7 and 8 William 3, c. 21, ex- 
tends tothem. By 3 and.4 Ann. c. 11, 
we have forbidden their selling their pitch 
and tar trees under a certain growth, &c. 
By 5 George 2, c. 22, not a single hat can 
be exported from the colonies any where. 
And by 7 George 2, c. 7, we have altered 
their common law in the most essential of 
all points, their property, in the teeth of 
their own acts of assembly ; for the more 
easy recovery of debts, even if due to our- 
selves, we have made their lands assets, 
And to close the whole, by 13 George 2, 
c. 7, we have made foreigners, who inhabit 
seven years in the colonies, natives of 
these vey countries, of which they deny 
us the right of legislation. 

But the mode of laying the late taxes 
has been objected to. Yet by 25 Car. 2, 
c. 7, we have laid port duties on the ex- 
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portation of sugars, under the express re- 
gulation of the commissioners of the cus- 
toms and treasury; and by 1 George 1, 
c. 12, we have ordered those duties to be 
aid into the exchequer ; yet these duties 
hive never been complained of by Ame- 
rica. But the chief Act on which the 
greatest stress may be Jaid as to this point, 
and which I call on the gentlemen on the 
other side particularly to attend to, is the 
6 George 2, c. 13. Here, exactly as in the 
case of the present tea-duty, we ‘ give and 
grant’ a duty on foreign rum imported into 
the colonies; we order an ‘ entry,’ and that 
the ‘ rate shall be paid in money before 
Janding.’ Thus then America has sub- 
mitted to internal taxation and legislation, 
both as to the right and the mode; and, 
as America has submitted to the law of 
parliament in former instances, I am for 
enforcing obedience to the present law. 
But it has been said by some gentlemen, 
that foreign states accuse us of being en- 
ed in a silly measure; all the answer 
F li give such foreign state is to mind 
its own business. If France says so, .I 
should ask, where is the policy of the 
Corsican expedition? If Spain, what it 
thought of the coast of Barbary? Each 
state has enough to do at home; and if 
each private member of this House would 
employ himself in assisting the public, in- 
stead of stating to the House private griev- 
ances, Great Britain would reap the ad- 
wantage. 

Mr. Dunning insisted, that the Bill of 
Rights was only declaratory of rights 
existing prior to that Act, that therefore 
the people were not to confine their claims 
to the literal words of it, but to recur to 
the great principles upon which that de- 
claration was made. 

Mr. James Grenville, with great mo- 
desty, ability, and candour, gave his rea- 
sons for not going on against America, 
be cause the Americans did not mean to 
render themselves independent of this 
country, and because he judged it imprac- 
ticable to reduce them by force. He con- 
cluded by shewing, with much feeling and 
propriety, that he did not mean to throw 
any reflection upon the conduct of his late 
relation, Mr. George Grenville, with re- 
gard to America. 

. Mr. William Adam shewed that the 
Americans would proceed to indepen- 
dence, if successful, and that it was there- 
fore absolutely necessary to reduce them. 
Ile entered into the practicability of the 
measure, by shewing that no settled form 
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of government being established in Ame- 
rica, all must be anarchy and confusion 
there, and that all ought to be regularity 
and order at home. He took notice of 
the comparisons which had been made be- 
tween our situation and that of Spain, 
with regard to the revolt of the United 
Provinces, and said the cases were not 
parallel. He then attacked the conduct 
of the opposition, but said at the same 


| time, that he could not approve of that of 


the ministry. He described the opera- 
tions of the last year, as very inactive; 
found fault with the conciliatory proposi- 
tion, and called upon the noble lord at the 
head of administration to act with vi- 
gour. He praised lord North in the 
strongest terms for his ability and 
a virtue, but accused him of indo- 
ence, the greatest fault a minister could 
be guilty of at this critical juncture! He 
told him the time for action was not yet 
over, but that it might soon pass away ; 
begged him therefore to rouse himself, 
and to act with the ability he possessed. 
He described the inactive campaign of 
last summer in very strong colours; ac- 
cused him for allowing the congress to 
meet; asked if those neglects were like 
the conduct of a great minister, like the 
conduct of that man, who had seized the 
helm in a storm, and was not to quit it, 
though it should blow a hurricane? From 
the spirited address of this day, he hoped 
for a more vigorous conduct, and trusted 
that the noble lord would not allow it to 
go down to posterity, that from his inac- 
tivity, and not want of abilities, he had 
lost Great Britain her American colonies. 

Lord North thanked the hon. gentleman 
for the ability, candour, and manliness 
with which he had attacked him; said he 
was always ready to listen to any stricture 
upon his conduct, even when it came 
from malice; but when it flowed from so 
pure a motive, so sincere a love for his 
country, as he was sure that hon. gentle- 
man possessed, it could not fail of having 
the strongest effect. He pledged himself 
to the House, that he would proceed with 
vigour and activity. He confessed that 
indolence of temper, which the hon. gen- 
tleman (Mr. Adam) had noticed, and that 
dislike to business, but declared that he 
was forced into the post that he now held; 
that stormy and tempestuous as the ocean 
was, through which he had to steer, he 
would never of his own accord abandon It 
till the storm had subsided. He acknow- 
ledged he had been deceived in events, 
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’ but that he had adapted his measures last 
"session to the then state of affairs, not 
imagining that all America would have 
armed in the cause. Administration had 
proceeded upon the information they had 
received: if gentlemen were in possession 
of better information, why did they not 
communicate it? He said, that when he 
adopted the necessary plan of sending 
Hanoverians to Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
he had not a doubt of the legality of the 
measure; that if it was dreaded as a pre- 
cedent, he should have no objection to a 
bill of indemnity. If he had waited for 
the meeting of parliament, our troops in 
Gibraltar and Port Mahon could not be 
brought into the field time enough to have 
admitted of an early and vigorous exertion 
of our forces against the rebels. That if 
we suffered by the war, America would 
suffer much more. He answered Mr. 
Adam’s objection to his conciliatory plan; 
said it was the measure that had put us 
,on a proper footing with regard to Ame- 
rica; that now they had refused it, their 
intentions were easily seen, and every ex- 
ertion of force was justifiable till such time 
as they should again become obedient to 
this government; that nothing should be 
wanting on his part to bring them back to 
a just subordination; that now it was im- 
ee to treat with them, until once 

rought back to a due obedience; that 
there was no intention to oppress them, 
but to establish in America the most just, 
mild, and equitable government. He had 
as great a veneration for liberty as any 
man; and he hoped the Americans were 
too brave and worthy of their ancestors, 
to hesitate a moment in their choice be- 
tween slavery or war; but in the present 


Instance there was no question of saphit Ae 


Their friends have said that they only 
wished to be put on the same footing on 
which they were in 1763. He wished to 
God it were possible to put the colonies on 
that same footing. Surely America would 
not, without money, without trade, with- 
Out resources, continue to prefer a ruinous 
war with Great Britain to the blessings of 
ace, and an happy dependence upon 
er. He concluded with giving a pathetic 
description of his own situation, under the 
weight of government, though surrounded 
with all the power and pageantry of admi- 
nistration ; but said that in spite of all this 
he should consider himself as infinitely 
happy, if in the last moments of a life 
spent in the service of his country, he 
could say he had done any thing for the 
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support of a constitution he loved and ad- 
mired, and of the best laws that ever were 
framed for the happiness ef mankind. . 

Colonel Barré observed, that the noble 
lord could very calmly bear to hear his 
faults announced from some quarters ; 
that his Jordship stood the attacks of acer- 
tain northern dialect with a very good 
grace, but lie was instantly shot dead with 
the brogue; and what was acknowledged 
to be extremely candid on one side the 
House, was downright malice from the 
other. He accused him of kissing the 
rod that had been held by Mr. Adam: 
that hon. gentleman, indeed, had held it 
with much grace and great ability, but he 
believed that the noble lord had other rea- 
sons; that an hon. friend of his (Mr. 
Burke) had often exercised it with great 

ace and much ability, and yet it was not 

issed by the noble lord when in his hands. 
The reason, he said, which induced all 
America to take up arms sooner than the 
noble lord had expected, was to oppose & 
common enemy: the circumstance put 
him in mind of a speech made by marshal 
Schomberg to the British troops, as the 
were crossing the river Boyne in Ireland, 
‘au devoir mes enfans, voila vos enne- 
mis !”? Ele then entered into the Hanove- 
rian measure, and in his usual manner told 
many pleasant stories of his acquaintance 
in that country, and some other parts of 
the globe. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair. Sir, when I per 
ceive, and, indeed, most sensibly feel, that 
the patience of this House, and the con- 
stitution of its members, are almost as 
much exhausted in the course of this de- 
bate, as the treasures and resources of this 
country are likely to be by the conse- 
quences of our Address, I shall certainly 
take up as little of their time as possible. 
But, gi, I cannot rest satisfied in my 
own mind, without submitting to the 
House a few short reasons for my most 
hearty and entire dissent from the pro- 
posed Address. The first argument, if it 
can be called so, that I shall take notice 
of, I mention with much reluctance; bee 
cause, Sir, if it had not been adopted by 
so respectable a member as the learned 
gentleman (the Attorney General) it 
would have appeared to me unworthy of 
the wisdom and dignity of this assembly, 
and an insult on the understanding of 
every man to whoin it was addressed; I 
mean, Sir, the unaccountable attempt that 
has been madeto persuade us, that the words 
of this Address do not convey any kind of 
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approbation of the measure of transporting 
the King’s Hanoverian troops to the gar- 
risons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon. - It 
is impossible to use any other argument 
against this, than an appeal to the com- 
mon sense of mankind. It does not ap- 
pear to me to be the subject of reasoning 
or dispute ; strip it of sophistry, of the false 
colouring with which it hath been varnish- 
ed ; read the clause in question to any plain 
man, and if he does not say that it expresses 
an approbation, .a thankful admiration of 
this part of the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers, I have lost all my ideas of lan- 
guage, all understanding of the import of 
words. If there is any member of this 
House who upon barely reading the words 
of this Address, entertains a serious doubt 
upon the meaning of it, his mind must be 


so differently constituted from mine, that’ 


it is impossible any argument I could use, 
could make the least impression on him. 
But why, Sir, are the gentlemen so soli- 
citous upon this point?) Why are they so 
exceedingly afraid, that these words should 
be understood in their plain sense?. Are 
they doubtful of their own measures? 
Do they wish, by deluding our under- 
standing, to steal from us an approbation 
of what they dare not themselves defend ? 
Do they themselves think the measure in 
question legal and proper? If they do, 
why not approve it? Why not avow the 
approbation? Why do they not speak 
out? “ The measure is right, it is legal, 
it is beneficial to this country; the Ad- 
dress does approve it, and it ought to be 
approved.” Surely, Sir, this would bea 
more rational and manly ground for sup- 
porting their Address, than the frivolous 
attempt to daphaee: the obvious meaning of 
words, and sophisticate us out of our 
senses. | 

So much has been said of the legality of 
this measure; the arguments against it 
have been so fully ad ably stated, that I 
think it necessary to trouble the House 
with very little upon that subject. I shall 
content myself with saying, that I entirely 
concur in the opinion, that the illegality 
of employing or supporting foreign forces 
in any part of the dominions of Great Bri- 
tain, without the consent of parliament, is 
deducible from the same principles of law 
and the constitution, from whence our an- 
cestors, who declared the rights and liber- 
ties of the subject at the Revolution, in- 
ferred the illegality of raising or keeping 
an army within the kingdom in time of 
peace without the same authority and con- 
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sent. The check and controul, which the 
ancient principles of this happy limited 
monarchy has with so much wisdom and 
caution established over the power of the 
sovereign, would be vain and nugatory in- 
deed, if that sovereign had a right, by his 
own mere authority, to establish an armed 
force, either of natives, or much more of 
foreigners, in any part of the dominions of 
this crown, without the consent of the peo- 
ple, expressed in this great council of the 
nation, The negative of this power, Sir, 
was one of the great privileges which the 
Bill of Rights declared to be the un- 
doubted right and liberty of the subject. 
The proposition deduced from the princi- 

les of the constitution is general ; it was 
aid down in the terms in which it appears 
in that law, because, like every thing else 
that is there declared, it had a reference 
to the grievances recited in the preamble. 
Those were the encroachments which the 
late king James had made on the constitu- 
tion of his country. Those were the mis- 
chiefs immediately to be remedied by the 
Revolution; and accordingly to every 
clause of the Bill of Rights, the declaration 
of the right is adapted to, and co-extensive 
with the violation complained of. This is 
the true reason why some of those decla- 
rations appear to be limited in their ex- 
pression; and excludes every inference 
against the generality of the propositions, 
which are fairly deducible from the same 
principles of reason and of law. 

But, Sir, I cannot dismiss this subject, 
without taking some notice of a most novel 
and dangerous doctrine, which has proceed- 
ed from se respectable an authority, that it 
demands our most serious attention. It has 
been asserted by thehighest law authority in 
this House, “* That the raising or keeping 
an army even within this kingdom in time 
of peace, without the authority of parlia- 
ment, unconnected with the illegal pur- 
poses to which,” he admits, “ it had been 
pererces was not simply, and in itself un- 
awful, before the passing of the Bill of 
Rights at the Revolution, and therefore that 
the clause in that statute, which declares it 
to be so, created a new law, and did not 
merely declare an ancient fundamental 
principle of the constitution.” If this be 
true of that clause, Sir, it may as well be 
applied to every other in the Bill of Rights: 
and the consequence of that doctrine will 
be, that all the privileges there asserted to 
be the ancient rights of the subject, were 
not in truth so, but were new acquisitions, 
or generous gifts at the Revolution: an 
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that the declarations and provisions of that 
excellent law are not to be extended be- 
yond the words of it, or applied to other 
cases deducible from the same principles 
of the constitution, which they certainly 
should be, in the most liberal manner, if 
it is merely declaratory of the common 
law and ancient constitution of the king- 
dom. | 

But, independent of all other reasonings, 
the clear and unambiguous words of the 
law itself, give the most decisive refutation 
to so strange a doctrine. If there is any 
one statute in the whole book which is 
more clearly and pre-eminently declara- 
tory of the ancient law than all others, 
it 18 certainly the Bill of Rights. The 
preamble recites, ‘“‘ That the late king 
James, by the assistance of evil counseilors, 
did endeavour to subvert the laws and li- 
berties of this kingdom,”’ in several parti- 
culars, which are there recited ; all which 
are affirmed to be ‘ directly contrary to 
the known laws and statutes of the realm.”’ 
Contrary to what laws, Sir? Surely not ta 
those which they were then going to make ; 
but to those ancient, and, in the words of 
the Act, known laws, which existed at the 
time, and long before the violations com- 
plained of. The Act then goes on to say, 
that the Lords and Commons, “ for as- 
serting their ancient rights and liberties do 
declare,” eeveral particulars, and amongst 
the rest, ‘¢ that raising or keeping a stand- 
ing army within the kingdom, in time of 
peace, unless with consent of parliament, is 
against law,”? and they “ claim and insist 
upon all the premises as their undoubted 
rights and liberties ;”? and it is declared and 
enacted, that all the rights and liberties so 
claimed ¢ are the true, ancient and indu- 
bitable rights and liberties of the people 
of this kingdom.”? These words, Sir, are 
too strong and clear to need a comment; 
and on them, with confidence, I rest this 
matter in dispute. 

I must trouble the House with a word or 
two on another very strange argument, in- 
deed, which seemed to be used yesterday 
with a sort of triumph, and has been re- 
peated in the course of this day’s debate, 
though with some attempts to soften ita 
ttle, and take off trom that glaring ab- 


surdity which has already been so ably ex- 


osed: this, Sir, is the comparison that 
as been made between this American 
war and sume others in our history, which, 
though they were blundering aud unsuc- 
cessful in the beyinning, were glorious and 
prosperous in the event; from whence the 
[ VOL. AVI] 
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strange inference has been drawn, that be- 
cause this has been at least equally blun- 
dering, and unfortunate in its outset, it 
should therefore be similar in its future 
glory and success? and the much stronger 
consequence, that we ought to pursue the 
same kind of measures that have proved 


80 unfortunate, and continue to place our 


confidence in the same men who have been 
guilty of those blunders and mistakes. A 
right hon. gentleman who spoke early in 
this day’s debate endeavoured to state this 
with more appearance of reason thus—I 
do not profess, Sir, to repeat his very 
words, but I believe I can be pretty exact 
as to the substance: “ Itis not,” said he, 
‘‘ go absurd and ridiculous to allege, that 
because we had not last year full informa 
tion, because we had reason to trust to ap-+ 
pearances and probabilities that have dee 
ceived us, because trusting to them we 
had not a force sufficient nor efficaciously 
employed, we are not therefore to infer, 
that when we have full information, when 
those errors we looked into are rectie 
fied, and a sufficient force is efficaciously 
employed, our measures should not be at- 
tended with more prosperous success.” £ 
do not contend, Sir, for that inference ; 
on the contrary, I am fully persuaded, that 
a rectification of our late errors and bluns 
ders, and tetal change of our measures, 
adopted upon full information, would be 
attended with a prosperous and happy 
event: but, Sir, I do contend for the in- 
ference from these premises, that we are 
not to trust the same men who have so 
blundered and been deceived, or pursue 
even to a greater extent, the same mea- 
sures that have nearly undone us. Let me 
ask the right hon. gentleman and his 
friends, why had they not full information 
in matters of such importance? Why did 
they trust to uncertain appearances and 
probabilities that have deceived them, 
when the fate of the empire was at stake 3 
If they judged force necessary, why had 
they not a sufficient force? And why was 
not that force efficaciously employed ? 
Are those men fit for the management of 
great affairs, who neglect the means of in- 


.formation that are in their power? Are. 


ministers equal to the government of a 
great empire, who trust the fate of it to 
deceitful appearances end the chapter of 
accidents? Or, ought they to. be trusted 
with the direction of fleets and armies, 
wio do not know what force is sufficient 
for their own plans and designs, or how it 
should be most eliectually employed ? 
{3k} _ 
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. I shall now, Sir, entreat the indulgence 
of the House, while I state, as shortly as 
EF can, some of the rcasons why I am 
against the whole of this sanguinary Ad- 
dress; and why I, for one, cannot con- 
sent, to pledge myself for the truth of pro- 
positions, respecting which I have no evi- 
dence or information before me; and the 
approbation of measures, which I, from 
my soul, detest and abhor. I shall not 
enter into the particulars of the Speech or 
Address, which have been so ably observed 
upon, in the course of two long days’ de- 
bate. I oppose, Sir, the whole principle 
of the Address, because the avowed ten- 
dency of it, is to plunge us still decper 
in an unhappy civil war, and to pledge us 
to support a system of measures, which 
appear to me to threaten ruin and de- 
struction to this devoted country. I am 
against the present war, Sir, because I 
think it unjust in its commencement, in- 
jurious to both countries in its prosecu- 
tion, and ruinous in its event. It is 
staking the fate of a great empire against 
a shadow. The quarrel which occasioned 
it, took its rise from the assertion of a 
right, at best but doubtful in itself; a 
right, from whence the warmest advocates 
for it have long been forced to admit, that 
this country can never derive a single 
shilling of advantage. In spite of all the 
sophistry that has been used, .and all the 
declamation we have heard on the dignity 
of this country and the authority of par- 
liament, the right of taxation is the only 
real and original subject of the dispute 
between Great Britain and her colonies. 
This doubtful and unprofitable right has 
been attempted to be asserted and en- 
forced by a series of laws, the most op- 
pressive, the most violent, the most arbi- 
trary, unjust and tyrannical, that ever 
disgraced the annals of any civilized na- 
tion upon earth. I will not, now, Sir, 
enter into the particulars of these laws, 


. but I mean the whole system of American 


legislation, from the Boston Port Bill to 
the present time. 

This system of laws, Sir, has produced 
its natural cflect; it has driven your co- 
Jonics into rebellion, and we are now 
called upon to concur in exerting the 
whole power of this nation, in enforcin 
by blood and destruction that unjust a 
arbitrary system. The injustice of these 
measures alone would be sufficient to de- 
termine me against giving them approba- 
tion or support. But when I consider the 
inevitable cousequences of them, I am 
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still more strongly confirmed ia that opi- 

nion. The war in which we are engaged 
is, of all others, m its nature, the most 
ruinous and destructive. Whatever may 
be the event, we must be the sufferers; 
for such is the unhappy nature of the con- 
test, that the losses and mischiefs of both 
sides must ultimately fa upon us. Whose 
treasures will be exhausted by the exe 
pence? Whose commerce will be ruined 
and destroyed? The blood of whose sub- 
jects will be spilt, but those of the Bri- 
tish empire? If such are the present ef 
fects of this war, the event must be stilh 
more fatal to this kingdom. Let us cons 
sider it, Sir, upon either supposition of 
success or disappointment, of conquest or 
defeat. The present situation of the co- 
lonies, their union, their conduct, thicie 
enthusiastic spirit of liberty, and the fatal 
experience of the last campaign, has fally 
convinced every man, even the most 
sanguine, that we cannot expect bloodless 
laurels, or an easy conquest. We must 
lay our accounts for the most alarming — 
and dangerous resistance; and if a full 

exertion of all the powers and resources 
of this kingdom, which I am far from 
thinking the most probable event, should 


at length, after a long and obstinate con- 


test, in which both sides will be almost 
equally exhausted, prevail over every ef- 
fort of liberty, reduce the colonies to @ 
forced submission, and complete the con- 
quest of America; in what respect shalt 
we be gainers by such a conquest ? What 
shall we acquire at such an expence, but 
the empty assertion of an unprofitable 
sovereignty over desolated provinces, or @ 
few miserable slaves? Instead of those 
flourishing dominions, the wealth and 
commerce of which has rendered us the 
greatest nation in the world, we shall find: 
ourselves possessed of a vast territory, 
which, drained of the sources, from 
whence that greatness flowed, that com- 
municated itself so plentifully to us, will 
be not only useless and unprofitable, but 
burthensome and destructive ; acquired 
by violence and force, it cannot be pre- 
served but by the same means; and our 
acknowledged revenues, must be still fur- 
ther drained, by the constant expence of 
fleets and armies, to support our unjust 
authority, and to defend from foreign in- 
vasion those provinces which we shall 
have deprived of the means of defending 
themselves. These, Sir, are the happy 
consequences that we may expect from 
the most prosperous success. 
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But suppese for a moment the event 
should be different; suppose the extent 
and natural advantages of their country, 
their distance from us, that union which 
our measures have produced, and above 
all that ardour of liberty, that entnustastic 
and desperate spirit, which our injustice 
and oppression have excited, should carry 
the Americans through the dreadful 
struggle with success, and enable them 
in the end to baffle and defeat the utmost 
exertions of their infatuated and deluded 
country. In the course and event of 
such a struggle, is it possible to suppose 
that America will not follow the dangerous 
example which we are going to set her, 
of having recourse to foreign assistance ; 
that in the future establishment of her 
commerce, she will not give the preference 
to any nation in Europe, over that which 
has attempted to enslave and destroy her, 
and has not desisted from the unnatural 
attempt, till after the utmost, though in- 
effectual exertion of all her power and 
resources? In what situation will Great 
Britain then find herself? Her colonies 
will not only be totally lost to her, but, at 
least as to the benefits of their commerce, 
thrown into the hands of other powers, 
most probably her natural enemies. Re- 
duce to her insular dominions; curtailed 
in her commerce; the principal source of 
her wealth and naval power transferred 
into the hands of her enemies; her blood 
and treasures exhausted; her revenues 
lessened ; oppressed with an enormous 
debt, and debilitated with unsuccessful 
exertions; she will lose her power and 
consequence in the system of Europe, and 

exposed almost a defenceless prey to 
the first neighbour who shall chuse to in- 
vade her. 

These, Sir, are the consequences which 
must ensue from the measures we are now 
called upon to approve and_ support. 
Whether they are followed by defeat or 
success, they will, almost with equal cer- 
tainty, destroy the power, the glory, the 
happiness of this once great and flourish- 
ing empire. It is my opinion that we can- 
not conquer America; I have not a doubt, 
that we cannot acquire or maintain a be- 
neficial sovereignty over her by violence 
and force. 

But, shall we give up our colonies with- 
out a struggle ; without an attempt to pre- 
serve our dominion over them? That, 
Sir, is not my opinion; I think we shall 
lose that dominion, I am sure we shall lose 
all benefit from it by oppression, violence, 
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and war; but it may still be preserved by 
justice, moderation, and peace. -The 
Americans, it is said, will be satisfied with 
nothing less than absolute independence. 
They i 

have said the direct contrary, “ Restore 
the ancient constitution of the empire, 
under which all parts of it have flourished ; 
place us in the situation we were in the 
year 1763, and we will submit to your re- 
gulations of commerce, and return to our 
obedience and constitutional subjection.’® 
This, Sir, is the language of the Ame- 
ricans. 

Is this a claim of absolute independence? 
Were they independent of this country in 
1763, or at any preceding period ? Will 
any gentleman on the other side of the 
House rise up and say that they were? Lf 
they were not, they do not now claim tp 
be so. If they were then independent, it 
was in that state, that those advantages of 
wealth and power flowed from them, which 
raised us. but a few years ago. to the 
greatest height of eminence and glory, 
and set us at the head of all the nations 
of the world. But our ministers tell us 
they will not in truth be content with 
what they themselves have professed te 
demand, Have you tried them? Make 
the experiment. .Take them at their 
word. Repeal the Acts that have passed 
since 1763, and put them on the focting 
of their old system of colonial administra 
tion. Surely, Sir, it is a less expensive 
and dangerous experiment, than that 
which we are now so strongly urged ‘to 
make. If it should fail, Sir, how are we 
injured? Will our blood be spilt by it? 
Will our treasures be exhausted? Will 
our strength or our resources be the less ? 
If the Americans should recede from their 
own proposals; if they will be content 
with nothing less than an independence 
equally opposite to the true interest of 
both countries; you may then have re-' 
course to war, if it should then be thought 
advisable ; and you will do it with the ad- 
vantage of a united instead of a divided 
people at home. The colonies will not 
have a single triend on this side the At- 
lantic; there will not be a single man who 
will not think their resistance a most un- 
natural and unjustifiable rebellion; in- 
stead of thinking them, as I now do, 
from the bottom of my soul, engaged in 
a noble and glorious struggle, even if it 
should be carried on with a mistaken 
zeal, for what they conceive to be their 
liberties, and the natural rights of man- 


o not say so themselves, Sir; they | 
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kind.—Sir, I could not be easy in my 
own mind, without entering the strongest 
and most public protestations against mca- 
sures which appear to me to be fraught 
with the destruction of this. mighty em- 
pire. I wash my hands of the blood of 
my fellow subjects; and shall at least have 
this satisfaction, amidst the impending 
calamities of: the public, not only to think 
that I have not contributed to, but that I 
have done all in my power to oppose and 
avert, the ruin of my country. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot defended lord North 
from the attack made on his indolence 
and inactivity; and, besides arguing in 
support of his lordship’s conciliatory pro- 
position of last year, said, he would not 
give his consent to the sending a large 
armament to America, without sending at 
the same time terms of accommodation. 
Mr. Rigéby rallied colonel Barré upon 
his numerous acquaintance. He was al- 
ways much pleased and entertained with 
the stories of that hon. gentleman; nay, 
he was even entertained with the history 
he had given of his own life the day be- 
fore, though he must own that it came 
with a bad grace from a person’s own 
mouth. He then made an avowal of his 
principles, and declared he voted for the 
Address merely because it was to sanction 
coercive measures. He was firmly of opi- 
nion that America must be conquered, 
and that the present rebellion must be 
crushed ere the dispute would be ended. 
There were faults somewhere, but he did 
not know whether they were in the de- 
partment of the sea or land. As to con- 
ciliatory plans, he was as much for them 
as any man; and he did not wish to fight 
for a paltry tea duty; but wished to be 
understood, that in saying so, he did not 


by any means give up the right of taxa- 


tion, although it might not be politic to 
insist on it at present; and he quoted the 
authority of lord Chatham, to prove that 
it was a doctrine held in the House ten 
years ago, and that the earl had himself, 
when minister, declared the Americans 
should not manufacture, that they should 
mot make a horse-nail. He concluded 
with hoping the minister would act with 
becoming vigour in America, and he 
doubted not of success. 

Mr. Dempster. I do not rise, Sir, totrou- 
ble the House on the subject of the question 
more immediately under its consideration. 
The noble lord (North) has, in my opi- 
nion, concluded that matter fully and de- 
erably. He has declared -his willingness 
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to accept of an indemnity, if the legality 
of the measure of introducing foreign 
troops into our distant garrisons and forts 
shall appear doubtful to the House. The 
expediency of that measure nobody has 
disputed, its legality alone is called in 
question, and in my opinion very justly so; 
but as this point will be settled by an act 
of indemnity, what more can we desire? 
The business is concluded. But, Sir, 1 
am induced to say a few words on some- 
thing that fell from the same noble lord, 
and that has since fallen from other gen- 
tlemen of great authority in this House; 
trom what they have said, Sir, a ray of 
comfort breaks in upon us. That dark 
and portentous cloud that has hung 6d 
long over Great Britain and America, 
fraught with numberless ills to both, be- 
gins to break and clear up. Within this 
half hour I am induced to entertain a 
hope, to which I have been long a stranger, 
that there will be an end to bloodshed, 
and that peace, harmony, and happiness, 
may be again restored to this distracted 
empire. To forward this most desirable 
object, as far as lies in my power, is my 
sole motive for saying a very few words. 

The noble Jord has disclaimed any in- 
tention of enslaving America. He has 
gone so far as to say that he would not 
object td restoring her to the footing on 
which she stood in the year 1763, was 
there a probability of America being now 
satisfied with this concession. Another 
right hon. gentleman (Mr. Rigby) has 
just now declared that he will not fight 
with America for a paltry duty upon tea. 
And a third right hon. gentleman (sir G. 
Elliot) has expressly affirmed, that he will 
not consent to an armament sailing against 
America, unless the same fleet shall carry 
reasonable offers of accommodation to that 
quarter of the globe. There appears, for 
the first time, by what has fallen from 
those three noble and honourable persons, 
a disposition to relinquish the great bone 
of contention between our colonies and 
their parent state; I mean, Sir, the exer- 
cise of the right of taxing them, unrepre- 
sented as they are, in parliament. I hope, 
Sir, the House will revert to our ancient 
system of governing the colonies; for till 
we abandon this new-fangled system of 
taxing them here, a system no older than 
the conclusion of the last war, I will ven- 
ture to affirm that no coercive measures 
short of extermination will ever compel 
the Americans to submit to it. 

There is no subject on which I havé 
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employed more reflection, than on the 
grounds of our present dispute with Ame- 
rica; the result has been an opinion by 
which I believe I shall abide as long as I 
breathe ; it is, Sir, that in my conscience 
I think the claim of the Americans is just 
and well-founded, to be left in the free 
exercise of the right of taxing themselves 
in their several provincial assemblies, in 
the same manner that Ireland now does 
and always has done. By this beautiful 
part of our constitution, our wise ances- 
tors have bound together the different and 
distant parts of this mighty empire; by 
this single principle, heretofore inviolate, 
they have diffused in @ most unexampled 


manner the blessings of liberty and good 


government through our remotest pro- 
vinces. Look, Sir, into the history of the 
provinces of other states, of the Roman 
ade in ancient time; of the French, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Turkish provinces of 
more modern date, and you will find every 
page of it stained with acts of oppressive 
violence, of cruelty, injustice and pecula- 
tion: but in the British provinces the an- 
nual meetings of their little assemblies 
have constantly restrained the despotism, 
and corrected the follies of their gover- 
nors; they watch over the administration 
of justice, and from time to time enact 
such salutary regulations as tend to pro- 
mote their happiness and well being. 
And what, Sir, t beseech you, could in- 
sure the regular meeting of those assem- 
blies, ever troublesome to governors, but 


their retaining in their own hands, like us’ 


at home, the power of granting the funds 
ea | for defraying the current ex- 
pence of government. Were your pro- 
vincial assemblies deprived of this power, 
I cannot see wherein the government of 
America would differ from that of Indos- 
tan. And has our enquiries, in a former 
Session, into the administration of Bengal, 
made us in love with the eastern species of 
sovernment? Do we seriously wish to 
transplant the rapine and cruelties of In- 
dia to America? But now, Sir, that this 
System is given up to our colonies, peace 
will, I hope, speedily follow the conccs- 
sion. 

I cannot, Sir, but commend, in the 
warmest terms, the intention expressed 
in the Speech from the throne, of sending 
@ commission to America to empower per- 
Sons on the spot, to receive submissions, 
to remove oppressive restrictions, and to 
frant pardons and other indulgences to 


ur fellow. citizens across the Atlantic. 
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There is but one step more necessary to 
be taken, and peace will, in my humble 
opinion, be certain and infallible; and in 
relation to that step alone have I ventured 
to rise on the present occasion. It has 
already been touched upon by an hon. 
gentleman (Mr. James Grenville) who 
always expresses himself with elegance 
and propriety. The point I mean, Sir, is 
that his Majesty’s commissioners may be 
empowered to treat with the Congress. I 
am convinced, Sir, that America witl not 
listen to a treaty through any other me- 
dium; it stands to reason and common 
senses he will not; for the Congress is not 
only the sole existing power at this mo- 
ment in America, but it is to the union 
formed by means of the Congress, that 
America owed its strength, and its formi- 
dable power of resistance ; without such a 
union, twelve wide-spread, far-distant pro- 
vinces, thinly peopled and individually 
weak, could never act with effect in de- 
fence of what they think their violated 
rights; nor is it to be supposed they will 
dissolve this firm bond of union till their 
grievances are redressed. May I, then, 
be permitted very humbly to join my fee- 
ble voice to the hon. gentleman’s, and 
entreat the ministry that no false pride, no 
misplaced idea of dignity and authority 
may induce them to forbid the commis- 
sioners from treating for and seeking 

eace where alone peace may be found. 

et the commissioners be vestcd with dis- 
cretionary powers, and lIcft at least with- 
out an express prohibition to treat with | 
that body; or let some means be devised 
of legalizing a Congress, by calling one 
pro re nata under his Majesty’s authority. | 
The commissioners will, Sir, I hape, be 
well chosen, will be men of rank and cha- 
racter, men of known attachment to the 
constitution, and revered for services done 
to their country; and neither too much 
attached to Britain nor America, but if 
possible, impartial in their opinion con- 
cerning the present contest. 

When men such as 1 have described, 
giving weight and dignity to the commis- 
sion they bear, come to treat and to reason 
with the Americans, much may be urged to 
quiet their jealousies and apprehensions, 
and to bring them back to their wonted al- 
legiance to the King, and subordination to 
this country. They may be told, Sir, and 
told with truth, that parliament is not so 
determinately obstinate on the measure of 
taxation as they apprehend. They may 
be reminded that if parliament taxed them 


va 
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in 1764, the same parliament, finding this 
well-meant but injudicious measure offen- 
sive to America, repealed the tax in the 
year 1765. They may be told that on 
the memorable occasion of repealing the 
Stamp Act, their great champion, the 
earl of Chatham, laid the claim of Ame- 
rica only to an exemption from internal 
taxation. They may be also told that 
the seven or eight duties afterwards im- 
posed, were not internal taxes, but ex- 
ternal port-duties on foreign commo- 
dities. And yet in consequence of those 
external duties being disagreeable to 
America, they were all repealed, ex- 
cept this miserable three-penny duty 
upon tea. And when to those argu- 
ments the commissioners can add, that 
parliament, even on this last article, is dis- 
posed to relax, I can hardly doubt of their 
success. I already see peace and har- 
mony restored. 1 see the two countries, 
like two friends who have quarrelled, re- 
turning with eagerness to their ancient 
habits of friendship, and cementing more 
closely than before their useful connec- 
tion, and affectionate union. How ar- 
dently, Sir, this is my wish, let the trouble 
I have now ventured to give you this 
night, bear witness, if the uniformity of 
my conduct for eleven years that this un- 
happy contest has subsisted, should not 
be a sufficient testimony of my sincerity. 


The motion for recommitting the Ad- 
dress was then negatived. After which 
sir George Yonge moved an Amendment 
to the Address by inserting after the words 
‘maintenance of its authority” these 
words, “ and we will immediately take into 
our consideration the measure of introduc- 
ing foreign troops into any part of the do- 
minions of Great Britain, without the pre- 
vious approbation of parliament.”? The 

uestion being put, the House divided. 
he Yeas went forth. 


Tellers. 


Sir George Yonge - a 

Yeas Mr. Powys -- - t i 
.¢ § Lord Stanley - + - 

Nors Mr. Morton - - - t 176 


So it passed in the negative. 


The Commons’ Address of Thanks.] 
The Address moved by Mr. Acland, was 
then agreed to as follows: 

‘6 \lust gracious Sovereign ; 

‘We, your Dlajesty’s most dutiful an 
Joyal subjects, the Commens of Great 
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Britain in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty the humble thanks 
of this House; for your most gracious 
Speech from the throne. 

‘¢ Permit us, Sir, to assure your Ma- 
jesty, that we have long lamented the con- 
dition of our unbappy fellow subjects in 
America; seduced from their allegiance 
by the grossest misrepresentations, and 
the most wicked and insidious pretences, 
they have been made the instruments of 
the ambition and traitorous designs of those 
dangerous men, who have led thei step 
by step to the standard of rebellion, and 
who have now assumed the powers of so- 
vereign authority, which they exercise in 
the most despotic and arbitrary manner, 
over the persons and properties of this de- 
luded people. 

‘Your faithful Commons took a sin- 
cere part in your Majesty’s benevolent and 
paternal desire, rather to reclaim, than to 
subdue, the most retractory of your colo- 
nies; and, excited by your Majesty’s great 
example, we were anxious to prevent, if it 
had been possible, the effusion of the 
blood of our fellow subjects, and the cala- 
mities which are inseparable from a state 
of war; we still hoped that your Majesty’s 
people in America would have discerned 
the traitorous views of their leaders, would 
have considered how ruinous even their 
success must be to themselves, and been 
convinced that constitutional subjection to 
Great Britain is the freest and happiest 
condition of any civil society in the known 
world: but we now see with indignation, 
that no other use has been made of the 
moderation and forbearance of your Ma- 
jesty and yourparliament, buttostrengthen 
the preparations of this desperate conspi- 
racy: and that the rebellious war now le- 
vied is become more general, and mani- 
festly carried on for the purpose of esta- 
blishing an independent empire. 

““ We beg leave to assure your Majesty 
of our entire concurrence with your Ma- 
jesty, in thinking that it is now become the 
part of wisdom, and (in its effects) of cle- 
mency, to put a speedy end to these dis- 
orders, by the most decisive exertions; 
and that’ we learn with the greatest satis- 
faction, that, for this purpose, your Ma- 
jesty has increased your naval establish- 
ment, and greatly augmented your land 
forces, in such a manner as may be the 
least burthensome to your kingdoms ;. and 
we will cheerfully and effectually support . 
your Majesty in sach necessary measures, 
and enable your Dlajesty, whea the occa- 
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sion shall require i#, te avail yourself of the 
friendly offers, which your Majesty has 
received, of foreigm assistance: we thank- 
folly acknowledge the gracious conside- 
rations which induced your Majesty to 
send a part of your electoral troops to the 
garrisons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
in order that a larger number of the esta- 
blished forces of this kingdom might be 
applied to the maintenance of its authority: 
and we are bound in duty to return your 
Majesty our particular thanks, for pointing 


- gut to us, from the throne, the constitu- 


tional resource of our well-modelled and 
well-regulated national militia; which, 
upos every great emergency, cannot fail 
of affording security to your Majesty’s 
realm, and of giving, at the same time, ex- 
tent and activity to your military opera- 
tions. | 

“ It is with the highest satisfaction and 
gratitude, we hear the affectionate declara- 
tion of the father of his people, that, when 
the unhappy and deluded multitude, against 
whom this force will be directed, shall be- 
come sensible of their error, your Ma- 
jesty will be ready to receive the misled 
with tenderness and mercy; and your 
Majesty’s gracious communication, of your 
intention to give authority to certain per- 
sons on the spot, to grant general and 
particular pardons and indemnities, in such 
manner, and to such persons, as they shall 
think fit, and to receive the submission of 
any province or colony which may be dis- 
posed to return to its allegiance, demands 
our warmest acknowledgments; and we 


‘shall be ready to give our concurrence to 


e 


such measurcs as may best contribute to 
carry your Majesty’s wise and humane in- 
tentions into execution. 

‘‘ Every motive, and every interest, that 
can animate the hearts of loyal subjects, 
call upon your faithful Commons to grant 
to your Majesty such supplies as the cir- 
cumstances and exigency of affairs may 
require; and, being fully convinced that 
the security of every benefit and advaa- 
tage derived to the commerce, the manu- 
factures, and the navigation, of your Ma- 
es kingdoms, from the American co- 
onies, must ever depend on their being 
held in that due subordination to the legis- 
Jature of Great Britain in which the con- 
stitution has placed them, we should be 
wanting in the duty which we owe to our 
constituents, ourselves, and our posterity, 
if we did not engege, with our lives and 
fortunes, to support this great and impor- 
tant cause, in which the rights of your 
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Majesty’s crown, and the interests. of your 
people are sc essentially concerned; and 
we hope, and trust, that we shall, by the 
blessing of God, put such strength and 
force into your Majesty’s hands, as may 
soon defeat and suppress this rebellion, 
and enable your Majesty to accomplish 
your gracieus wish, of re-establishing order, 
tranquillity, and happiness, through all the 
parts of your united empire.” 


The King’s Answer.) His Majesty ree 

turned this Answer: 
*¢ Gentlemen ; 

‘‘] return you my hearty thanks for 
this loyal and dutiful Address: I promise 
myself the most happy consequences from 
the very zealous and affectionate assu- 
rances of the support of my faithful Com- 
mons at this great and important conjunc- 
ture; and I have a firm confidence, that, 
by the blessing of God on the justice of 
the cause, and by the assistance ef my 
parliament, 1 shall be enabled to suppress 
this dangerous rebellion, and to attain the 
most desirable end of restoring my sub- 
jects in America to that free and happy 
condition, and to that peace and prospe- 
rity, which they enjoyed, in their constie 
tutional dependance on Great Britain, be- 
fore the present unhappy disorders.” 


Debate in the Lords on employing 
Foreien Troops without the Consent of 
Parliament.] Nov. 1. The Duke of Man- 
chester rose and said : 

My lords; I beg leave to call your - 
attention toa subject of as great impor. 
tance to the liberty of this country, as 
America was to its wealth and power, be- 
fore the violence of the times had wrested 
that treasure from the British crown, and 
spurned the jewel, because the setting ap- 
peared uncouth. I do not mean, my 
lords, to dwell Jong on the unfortunate 
story; the page of future history will tell 
how Britain planted, nourished, and for 
two centuries preserved a second British 
empire; how, strengthened by her sons, 
she rose to such a pitch of power, that 
this little island proved too mighty for the 
greatest efforts of the greatest nations. 
Within the space of 20 years, the world be- 
held her arms triumphant in every quarter 
of the globe, ber fleets displayed victorious 
banners, her sails were spread, and con- 
quest graced the canvas. Historic truth 
must likewise relate, within the same 
little space of time, how Britain fell to 
half her greatness; how strangely lost, 
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by misjudging ministers, by rash-advised 
councils, our gracious sovereign, George 
3, saw more than half his empire crumble 
beneath his sceptre: America, late the 
strength, now the foe to Britain, dismem- 
bered, torn, I fear for ever lost, to Eng- 
land, whence she sprung. With this ca- 
lamity heavy on us, our duty, interest, and 
Jove to that country which still remains, 
calls on us to be strictly watchful of its li- 
berty. The late Speech from the throne 
has given a just alarm, has madea wound 
upon the constitution, which if not quickly 
healed, may spread a dangerous venom. 
The sentiments it breathes, are full of 
higher claims of prerogative, than any 
speech that I can remember since the Re- 
volution. It appears to contain slights of 
this council, neglect of parliament, indif- 
ference of their approbation. The part I 
wish to call your lordship’s aftention to, 
is that wherein his Majesty informs the 
House, ‘ he has taken possession of the 
garrisons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon 
with his Hanoverian forces.” Far be it 
from me to impute the sentiments of this 
speech to the respectable mouth that was 
made to utter it. 1 am confident his Ma- 
jesty has too high notions of what is right, 
too great a love for justice, to wish to in- 
yade knowingly the real privileges of this 
nation. I may go further, my lords, and 
even acquit the ministers of any wicked, 
premeditated design to infringe the sub- 
jects’ liberty. I do not think such evil of 
them; but I cannot so easily acquit them 
of ignorance of our laws, or indifference or 
inattention to them. My lords, I take it 
to be an undoubted truth, an axiom in 
this government, that the king can main- 
‘tain no standing forces, other than what 
are approved by parliament. But that I 
may not appear to build on my own rea- 
son only, give me leave to quote some 
acts of parliament in support of what I 
have advanced. 
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and the preservation of the balance of 
Europe, that a certain number of forces 
should be kept up.”” It then limits what 
the number should be. I am well aware, 
it may be said, the garrisons of Gibraltar 
and Port Mahon are not in that number ; 
whence or for what reason that Hie Sen 
rity arose, I am ignorant; but thus far it 
is cured, that they are annually provided 
for as to pay and maintenance by parlia- 
ment, and therefore must be supposed ap- 
proved, My lords, in the course of the 
late war, it was thought necessary to rajse 
a regiment of Americans, of 4,000 men, 
in which some foreign officers were ta 
serve; but it was not by the King’s pre- 
rogative, but by act of parliament. At 
that time that great man, lord Chatham 

was minister. In this Act, though 

amidst all the turbulency of a war, flac 
grante bello, the greatest precautions were 
taken to guard the people’s rights; tha 
number of foreign officers were limited to 
fifty, the soldiers were to be naturalized 
subjects, Protestants, to take the oath 
1 Geo. 1, and the colonel was to be a 
natural born subject, 

] will now bring your lordship down ta 
an Act of later date; of so fresh a time,. 
that there are few in this House who were 
not in that parliament that passed it: I 
mean the 8 Geo. 3, ‘to increase the Irish 
army. This Act recites, in the preamble, 
the Act of 10 William, for disbanding the 
Irish forces, and then provides, that as i¢ 
may be necessary to keep up, for the de- 
fence of Ireland, 12,000 men, in arder ta 
give some assistance to the foreign garri« 
sons, the army should be increased ta 
15,235, all natural born subjects. We see 
here the King calling for assistance of the 
British parliament, in order to increase 
the army in Ircland. He does not, even 
at the head of the parliament of that king- 
dom, think his authority sufficient, with- 


I must begin by that | out sanction of the parliament of Great, 


great declaration of our libertics, the Bill! Britain, to make the least addition to his 
of Rights. This Act, my lords, contains | forces. I must likewise take notice, my 
the claim of various indubitable rights | lords, that it will be matter af much doubt, 
from ancient usage, nor asks as favours | whether Hanoverian forces, employed at 
any part. It is a capitulation with our | Gibraltar or. Minorca, will be under any 
kings. The Act declares the raising and | law of war. The Mutiny Act extends but 
keeping a standing army within the king- | to troops therein specified, or voted by 
dom, without consent of parliament, is | parliamept. What law will they then be 
against law. The next I shall quote is lunder? They cannot carry Hanoverian 
the Mutiny Bill, which sets out in the | laws with them, The laws of England 
preamble, in the words of the Bill of | alone can govern; as British subjects, the 

Rights, but proceeds, “that it is neces- | will be under the protection of British 


sary for the safety of the kingdom, the 
dcfence of the possessions of the crown, 


! 


laws. My lords, the King’s prerogative | 
conccive to be no greater in one part at 
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his dominions than another; the subject 
is equally protected by the laws, whether 
shivering in the highlands of the north, or 
ecorching upon Gibraltar’s rock. The 
late determined case of Fabrigas and 
Mostyn,* has cleared the subjects’ rights. 
From every instance I have had the ho- 
nour of submitting to you, and from the 
coostant practice, 1 must infer, that the 
King has no right to maintain, in any 
part of the dominions of the British crown, 
any troops, other than are consented to 
by parliament, both as to number and to 
nation. I will therefore conclude with 
moving, * That bringing into any part of 
the dominions of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, the Electoral Troops of his Majesty, 
or any other Foreign Troops, without 
the previous consent of parliament, is 
dangerous and unconstitutional.” 

The Earl of Rochfird confessed, that 
he was one of his Majesty’s ministers 
who advised the measure, against which 
the vote of censure was now moved; that 
he was fully satisfied it was perfectly jus- 
tifiable, and was ready to abide the cun- 
sequences: that however far the profes- 
sions of any noble lord might go, he would 
yield to none in a warm and steady at- 
tachment to the constitution, to the very 
Bill now so justly extolled, the Bill of 
Rights, that great foundation of our liber- 
ties; but saying this, he could not per- 
ceive that in the most remote degree, that 
law could be construed to reach the mea- 
sure now so peremptorily condemned. 
For his part, he was unable to see how it 
offended against the law, either in letter 
or spirit. The clause plainly importing 
two conditions ; bringing troops “ within 
the kingdom,” and ‘in time of peace ;’’ 
whereas, it was evident to the clearest 
demonstration, that the troops in question 
were not within the kingdom; nor would 
any lord venture to affirm, that we were 
now debating in a time of peace and tran- 
quillity, Those were the motives which 
Induced him to concur in the measure ; 
nor had he heard a syllable urged against 
the propriety of it, since it became a 
matter of public discussion, sufficient to 
alter the opinion he at first conceived. 
But having learned that a noble lord in 
the other House (lord North) who was 
governed by the same reasons, finding 
that they did not strike several gentlemen 
in the same light, was now probably mov- 
ing a Bill of Indemnity, for the purpose of 
a 


* See Howell’s State Trials, vol. 20, p. 81. 
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dispelling all apprehensions; and as that 
would of course meet the ideas of the 
noble lords on the other side, he must be 
under the necessity of moving the previ- 
ous question. He knew how unfavourable 
to the full debate and discussion of ques- 
tions of importance, this mode of pro- 
ceeding was deemed; yet, he believed, 
when the motives he now alleged were 
attended to with candour, be should ap- 
pear fully justified in the opinion of every 
part of the House. His lordship resorted 
to a variety of other arguments in defence 
of the measure, particularly on the ground 
of expediency, and the urgent necessity 
there was for adopting it, in order that 
the troops which the Ilanoverians were 
intended to replace might return to this 
kingdom, so as to forward the necessary 
embarkations for America early in the 
spring. He observed, that the fears sug- 
ested by the noble duke were ill-founded; 
or still there would be a considerable 
force, composed of British troops, remain- 
ing in the garrisons; in the proportion at 
least of 1,400 to 1,000 in one fortress, and 
600 to 900 in the other. In short, his 
lordship defended the measure, on its 
being legal, constitutional, and expedient. 
Earl Talbot spoke against the propriety 
of the Act of Indemnity, alluded to by the 
last noble lord. He had never heard it so 
much as asserted, that an Act of Indemnity 
answered any other purpose, than to se- 
cure the advisers of measures against pri- 
vate actions, arising from damages sus- 
tained by personal contracts. Such were 
the cases relative to the importation of 
hides, and stopping the ports in 1766, to 
prevent the exportation of corn. As to 
the law declaring those rights, so warmly 
contended for by the noble duke, it could 
not admit of a ground for an impeachment, 
because that law stated nothing as de- 
scribing any particular species of offence, 
and consequently annexed no punishment, 
In his opinion, therefore, a Bill of Indem- 
nity could not apply, because the measure, 
if at all illegal, which he was convinced 
it was not, called for no protection against 
either impeachment or private actions. 
The Duke of Grafton began with ex- 
pressing his astonishment, that any lord in 
that House, any real friend to his country, 
any man who loved the constitution he was 
born under, could employ his time in com- 
menting on the letter, and explaining away 
the spirit of that great bulwark of the con- 
stitution, the Bill of Rights; that law, 
which, as it were, circumscribed within it 
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England. He should not, he sdid, enter 
into the quibbles or distinctions of West- 
minster-hall, or weigh each word and sen- 
tence to see what was its distinct, legal ot 
grammatical import. No: he should ap- 
peal to the spirit, the intention, of that 
new Magna Charta, that claim of old 
rights, newly ascertained, the manifest 
purpose for which it was -framed, the co- 
existing circumstances that gave it being 
on the part of an oppressed people: should 
Jook upon it in the light of a solemn con- 
tract, entered into between the people and 
their newly elected sovereign; a conmpact 
meant to be binding on their respective 
posterity and successors. Whenever that 
sacred palladium was taken away, at that 
instant he would be bold to affirm, the laws, 
constitution, and liberties of England 
would be annihilated. His grace next 
proceeded to recount the particular cir- 
cumstances, previous to the Revolution, 
which made such a declaration necessary 
at that period; and adduced several co- 
oe arguments to shew that James 2nd, 

ad he been politic enough to accede to 
such a declaration, might with less noise 
and infinitely more safety, have effected 
his purposes, than he could have done by 
any other means; for had the letter of 
the law been stretched in one instance, the 
spirit explained away in another, the bu- 
siness would have been executed without 
risk or danger. The arguments urged by 
the lords on the other side, if pushed to 
their full extent, would go much farther 
than perhaps they chose at present to 
avow. Certainly, if “ within the kitg- 
dom,” did not comprehend the possessions 
of England, foreign troops, to any number, 
and on any occasion, might be legally in- 
troduced into Scotland ; for the argument 
went fairly to this, Scotland being not 
within the kingdom at the time the Bill of 
Rights was passed, foreign troops may be 
introduced, and kept on foot there, with- 
out consent of parliament. Ilias grace 
remarked, that such opinions being 
entertained by great numbers in both 
Houses of Parliament, was not what 
sunk so deeply into his mind; but when 
he heard a noble lord, high in office, 
(lord Rochford) one of his Majesty’s 
secretaries of state, one of his confi- 
dential servants, high in his favour, and 
having the ear of his sovereign, avow such 
sentiments, he confessed he was struck 
with astonishment and grief, lest such dan- 
gerous doctrines may have made an im- 
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pression on the best of minds, unfavourable 


to the liberties and peace of his subjects: 


yet in the midst of his anxiety on this ace 


count, he was rejoiced to hear from his 
lordship, that the noble lord in the other 
House, and his brethren in this, meant to 


bring in and support a Bill for the purpose 


of removing the apprehensions, and dis 


pelling the jealousies produced by so un- 


popular and unconstitutional a measure. 
If this was to be the case, he would, for 
his part, accept of it, and would wish to 


postpone the motion before their lordships, 


though he must still continue to feel for 
the great interests of the nation, while on 
so critical and tremendous an occasion, at 
the very eve of a contest, which, in all 
probabilit » must for ever decide on the 
glory, honour, interest, external greatness, 
and internal happiness and prosperity. 
The persons to whom his Majesty was 
pees to commit the government of his 
ingdoms had observed a most criminal 
silence, tespecting their great line of con- 
duct in the future progress of this very 
weighty and important business. His 
gtace likewise remarked, in answer to 
something which dropped from the two 
noble lords who opposed the motion rela- 
tive to the legality of augmenting the 
standing forces in any part of the British 
dominions out of this kingdom, that when 
he had the honout to preside at the Trea- 
sury, and to be one of his Majesty’s ad- 
visers in the year 1768, on the augmentae 
tion of the troops on the Irish establish- 
ment, from 12 to 15,000 men, he applied 
te the first law officer of the crown at 
that time, whether the measure would be 
justifiable in point of regaltys as it was re- 
pugnant to the disbanding Act of William 
8, which provided that the standing mili- 
tary force in England should not exceed 
7,000 men, nor in Ireland 12,000 in time 
of peace; but that able man gave his opi- 
nion, that the proposed augmentation of 
the Irish troops would require an act of 
parliament for its aid. If such was the 
caution of the ministers of that day, if such , 
was the opinion of the first law officer, 
what shall we say to the present, where L 
will venture to maintain, every sanction or 
apology is wanting? His grace wished, 
before he sat down, to know from the 
ministers, whether the first law officer of 
the crown, for whose abilities and integrity 
he entertained the highest opinion, ha 
been previously consulted? 
The Earl of Rochford denied that he 
gave any assurance that the noble lord 1s 
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the other Hause would move a Bill of In- 
demnity; or that he and his brethren in 
office would support it in this, if he did, 
All he meant was, that probably the noble 
lord who presides at the Treasury-board 
might, to quiet the jjl-founded fears of the 
country gentlemen, move some proposition, 
er perhaps the Bill of Indemnity itself; 
byt whatever measures those fears might 
give birth to, he would now, as he had 

one before, put in his claim to be under- 
stood, that he did not think there was any 
thing illegal or unconstitutional in bringing 
the Hanoverian troops into the fortresses 
of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, under the 
circumstances which suggested the mea- 
sure. He was at a loss to know what the 
noble duke meant by the charge of ‘ crimi- 
nal silence’ made on him and the rest of 
the noble lords te whom his Majesty had 
committed the immediate conduct oft pub- 
lic affairs. Surely his grace did not in- 
tend that they should come to that House, 
and lay before it all their private informa- 
tion, produce alist of the names of those 
who gave it, and enter into 4 detail of 
every step intended to be taken, and 
every operation meant to be carried into 
execution, should America persist to the 
fatal extremity of compelling this country 
ultimately to have recourse to coercive 
measures. This, his lordship observed, 
would indeed be as great an act of folly 
and absurdity as any attributed to them 
by their adversaries, throughout the whole 
of their ministerial arrangements. 

Lord Lyttelton rose, to support the 
sense the noble duke put upon the noble 
earl’s words. He said, it was in his recol- 
lection, he was sure it was in the recollec- 
tion of every noble lerd in that House, 
that the reason, or rather the apology the 
noble earl in office made to that House, 
for putting the previous question on a mo- 
tion of such singular importance, was, that 
a noble lord, high in office, in the other 
House, intended this day to make a motion 
for leave to bring in a Bill of Indemnity, in 


order to obviate and remove the appre-_ 


hensions of the country gentlemen. If, 
then, the noble earl meant to retract or 


away his words, he would be bold | 


to say, that the present motion would 
meet with much stronger support than his 
lordship was aware of: on the other hand, 
if the noble lords in office would speak out, 
and pledge themselves that such a quieting 
Measure was meant to be carried into 
execution, for his part, he was one that 
would, on the present yery critical pcca- 
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sjon, prefer a Bill of Indemnity to a yote 


of censure op the advisers of the measure. 
The arguments urged by the noble earl 
who moved the previous question, and by 
the other noble earl who supported him in 
opinion, afforded matter of equal surprize 
and alarm. ‘Their lordships say, the only 
security the pedple of England have 
against being governed by a standing army 
is the Bill of Rights: that the Bill of 
Rights only aoe in such instances, and 
to such particular purposes. What then, 
said his lordship, is the glorious Revolu- 
tion, the only sure foundation of all our 
liberties, the Bill of Rights, the compact 
entered jnto between the contracting par- 
ties at that glorious period, as well as the 
acknowledged sense in which this modern 
Magna Charta has been received for nearly 
a century, to be at once done away by dise 
tinctions, divisions, and explanations di- 
rectly repugnant to the intentions of its — 
original iramers, to the spirit, to the letter 
nay to both the legal and constitution 
construction? I was willing to make every 
reasonable allowance ; to grant something 
for expediency, more for necessity; in 
short, ‘ was willing to accede to the pror 
priety of any thing, or every ae which 
might be urged in justification of the mea- 
sure; but that it was legal, or constitus 
tional, is a proposition J can never assent 
to; that is a doctrine, which, as an English 
man, I will never endure. Though a 
young man, I am old enough to remember 
the conduct of a great minister, a steady 
friend to his country, I mean that of the 
earl of Chatham, upon a similar occasion. 
His lordship ventured to call it a similar 
occasion ; yet he believed, no noble lord 
in the House, however sanguine for the 
present system of measures, would assert 
that the present urgency came up to the 
one he was going to mention. It was in 
the very heat of the war, when we required . 
the men necessary to recruit our navy and 
army on an average from 15 to 20,000 men 
annually, that that great statesman seeing, 
and very sensibly fecling the necessity of 
having recourse to foreign levies, resolved 
to raise a certain number of foreigners to 
be employed in the American war. His 
lordship accordingly raised a German re- 
giment, to consist of four battalions: but 
how did he carry this measure into execu- 
tion? Why, in the midst of a war, the 
widest in its extent, most interesting in its 
consequences, the greatest in its immediate 
importance, the heaviest in point of ex- 
pence; when our coasts were daily ex- 
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pected to be invaded by our natural, dan- }. 


gerous, and inveterate enemies ; while the 
war even in America was yet doubtful, if 
not unpropitious, the earl of Chatham, in- 
stead of pleading the great, strong, and 
justifiable motives of necessity ; instead of 
cavilling on this word, or commenting on 
that, in the full spirit of the constitution, in 
the full spirit of an Englishman, came to 
parliament, to obtain its sanction. And so 
very careful was that great man, so tenacious 
of every thing which might be construed 
into the most trifling invasion of the Act 
of Settlement, that he procured two re- 
markable clauses to be inserted in the act 
of parliament, which enabled the crown to 
take those Germans into pay; the first 
providing that those troops should serve in 
America.only; the other, that none of the 
foreign officers should bear commissions 
higher than that of lieutenant colonel. 

The Earl of Effingham not only disap- 
proved of the measure of bringing foreign 
troops into any part of the British domi- 
nions, but the employing them at all in the 
present contest with America. He enu- 
merated several cogent reasons why he 
thought such a measure would be dange- 
rous; but more particularly, when the 
operations of war would be of such a na- 
ture as to bring them into the empire, if 
not into the kingdom, alluding to the re- 
te of 20,000 Russians being taken into 

ritish pay, either to make war in Ame- 
rica, or to defend this country against any 
attack that might be made by our foreign 
enemies near home. His lordship next 
turned his thoughts to the motion: and 
after expatiating on its dangerous ten- 
dency and. manifest illegality, animad- 
verted on the danger of intrusting the 
care and protection of two such valuable 
fortresses to the care of aliens, who could 
never be supposed to be so warmly inte- 
rested in their safety and defence as Eng- 
lishmen, who, to the duty and prowess of 
soldiers, would always add the enthu- 
siastic zeal of freemen and Englishmen, 
who felt themselves contending for nothing 
less than the trade, commerce, and naval 
power of their country. He alluded, as a 
corroborating circumstance of the care 
and attention which should always be paid 
by those who had the concerns of the 
kingdom under their direction, to this well 
known fact, that the commanding officer 
at St. Roque had positive orders to seize 
and improve every possible advantage, 
either by stratagem, open force, or sur- 
prize, for the recovery of Gibraltar. 
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The Duke of Graften said, he was too 
conversant in business, and too well ac- 
quainted with the necessity of secrecy, to 
wish for any communications from his 
Majesty’s servants, which might subject 
the persons or properties of those who 
gave, and perhaps continue to give, the 
necessary informations on which plans of 
either hostility or concession may be 
formed. He still had it less in his thoughts 
to press the noble earl who so pointedly 
animadverted on his charge of criminal 
silence, to declare what were the specific 
operations meant to be adopted: nothing 
was further from his thoughts; for that 
was not the species of information he 
wanted. He had heard it generally re- 
ported, that the noble lord who has the 
conduct of the national business in the 
other House, informed that House, it was 
intended to augment our military force to 
70,000 men, and a proportionable naval 
establishment ; or, as it was reported, to 
the utmost extent; in short, to strain 
every nerve in support of this very fa- 
vourite war. A silence, therefore, on this 
subject, while general measures of coer- 
clon are so warmly recommended, is what 
I call criminal. We are hurrying preci- 
pitately into measures of great extent and 
deep importance, without a ray of light to 
direct us in our progress. We shall sit 
here and argue, day after day, on the 
measures proposed, one by one, to our 
consideration, while we remain totally ig- 
norant of the facts, by which alone we can 
be enabled to judge whether we are acting 
right or wrong. We neither know the 
forces which are to resist us, their num- 
bers, discipline, or resources. On the 
other hand, we are as ill informed of the 
force we mean to employ against those 
peoole, whether they are in part to con- 
sist of foreigners ; what is generally under- 
stood will be our probable expences ; how 
the necessary supplies to carry on such 
an unnatural war are to be raised. On 
the whole, we are totally ignorant of every 
single point necessary to the proper de- 
termination of matters of such weighty 
consideration, points which might lead us 
to balance the expences, the inconve- 
niences, the hazards of such an arduous 
undertaking against the claims of Ame- 
rica; and on the whole to coolly decide 
whether it would not be more wise, just, 
expedient, and magnanimous, to al 
conciliatory than coercive measures. I¢ 
is only by such a mode of proceeding, I 
am satisfied, it can be worth your lord- 
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ships while to attend your duty in this 
House, with honour to yourselves or be- 
uefit to the nation. By nothing he had 
offered, did he in the least wish to abridge 
the royal prerogative; on the contrary, 
he always was, and would continue, to 
carefully watch, as far as in him lay, any 
encroachments on either side ; the present 
pore: of introducing foreigners was, in 
Is opinion, not a power legally inherent 
in the crown ; he should therefore oppose 
it as zealously as he would any, which 
tended directly or indirectly to strip it of 
ny of its just rights. 
iscount Weymouth contended, that 
neither the letter nor spirit of the Bill 
of Rights was in any degree invaded by 
the passage in the King’s Speech alluded 
to this day; much less violated. What, 
said his lordship, are the words of that 
law ? That no standing army shall be kept 
on foot, without the consent of parliament, 
in time of peace, within this kingdom. 
What is the spirit and intention of this 
rovision? Certainly that no army shall 
kept up, without the consent of par- 
liament, at any time. I will appeal to any 
noble lord, on either side of the House, if 
this be not perfectly consonant both to the 
letter and spirit of the Act. Is it pre- 
tended that there is any such thing in- 
tended on the present occasion? In times 
of most urgent necessity, during the re- 
’ cess of parliament, a body of troops is 
called fer, by a particular exigency, arising 
during that recess. His Majesty, as 
elector of Hanover, urged by the most 
gracious motives, offers the wanted aid in 
one capacity, and accepts of it in another. 
Does such an Act as this encroach on or 
defeat the Bill of Rights? Does it assert 
that any such power is inherent in the 
crown? On the contrary, does it not im- 
pliedly assert the very reverse, by sub- 
mitting the measure itself to the judg- 
ment of parliament? As to the legality, I 
will confess fairly, that I think the mea- 
sure every way unexceptionable. The 
law annexes these two positive conditions, 
“within the kingdom,” and in ‘ time of 
peace.” Is there a noble lord present, 
who will gravely assert, that the word 
‘ kingdom’ here means all the dependen- 
cies and possessions of the crown of Eng- 
Jand? Or, if there be, is there a second 
lord, who will after seriously contend, 
that the present is such a time of peace as 
ties up the hands of the sovereign from 
exerting those powers intrusted to him 
for the protection of every part of his do- 
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minions? If there be, I must fairly con- 
fess, that the law, thus construed, would 
be productive in some particular instances, 
not at all exceeding the bounds of proba- 
a of evils, if possible, much more 
fatal to the safety of this empire, than any 
imputed to the measure now so loudly 
condemned. The noble lord who spoke 
last, informs us, that there is a constant 
standing instruction to the commandant 
of the Spanish lines to be upon the look 
out, and whenever an opportunity offers, 
either by surprize, stratagem, or the 
known weakness of the garrison of Gib- 
raltar, to seize and improve it, so as, if 
possible, to regain the possession of that 
important fortress. Now, for my part, 
this piece of information, if to be depended 
on, operates upon me in a very different 
manner from what it has on the noble 
lord who imparted it; for it strengthens 
me still more in my opinion, relative to 
the propriety of the measure ; because it 
shews how necessary it is to take care, 
that Gibraltar should at all times be gar- 
risoned in such a manner as to defeat any 
attempt there might be made on it; in 
pursuance of this general military instruc- 
tion. His lordship then turned his atten- 
tion to the Bill of Indemnity which had 
been so often mentioned in the course of 
the debate. A noble duke, who spoke 
early, had expressed his surprize, that any 
noble lord in administration could raise a 
single objection to a Bill of Indemnity: . 
but he begged leave to remind his grace, 
and call to the recollection of the House, 
the conduct of some other noble lords, 
when a Bill of Indemnity was offered, and 
at length forced on them, in the year 
1766, for stopping up the ports, to pre- 
vent the exportation of corn. Then his 
Majesty was made to justify the act of 
suspending an act of parliament, by the 
mere virtue of his royal authority ; then it 
was, that one noble lord said, in mitiga- 
tion of such a gross violation of the con- 
stitution and the Jaws, that at most the 
proclamation was but a forty days ty- 
ranny; it was then, that another noble 
earl (Chatham) who was at that particular 
period supposed to have the conduct of the 
affairs of this country, argued strenuously 
against the propriety or necessity of the 
Bill, though fe at length consented to it; 
and it was then another noble lord (Cam- 
den) high in office, contended to the 
very last, that the measure was justifiable, 
and refused to concur in a vote for ita 
passing. 
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The Earl of Dartmouth confessed, that 
he had been one of the advisers of the 
measure. He denied the least intention 
of bringing the Russians into Great-Bri- 
tain, nor was it, he said, determined to 
employ them in any manner; at the same 
time, if a necessity should arise, he could 
discover no impropriety in employing them 
in the manner in which they might be 
rendered most capable of carrying into 
execution the measures which the wisdom 
of parliament might deem necessary, in 
pursuit of the just exertion of its constitu- 
tional claims directed to the general inte- 
rest of the empire. 

Lord Camden pressed the illegality of 
the measure, He said it was not neces- 
sary, in order to decide on a question of 
such high importance, to send for a lawyer 
from Westminster- hall, and produce him 
at their Jordships’ bar, with a label in his 
mouth, to declare what was the law of 
the land; for the law now under conside- 
ration, he contended, was of a very different 
nature, and would admit in its interpre- 
tation of very few of the distinctions and 
technical modes of exposition, which were 
found necessary to come at the true con- 
struction of a matter of mere law; yet 
even on that ground, if the question was 
to be solely determined on it, he had not 
a single doubt but he should be able, 
against its warmest adversaries, whether 
in private or public, to prove that it was 
one of the most clear and decisive points, 
that ever had half an hour’s argument 
spent on it, or indeed the clearest which 
chance, ignorance, or obstinacy, ever 
brought into legal controversy. After 
elucidating in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, the literal and obvious meaning of the 
clause in the Bill of Rights; after advert- 
ing to the spirit of that law, as applying 
to the grievance which was then to be re- 
medied; after pointing out the true con- 
struction of the letter and spirit united, aa 
interpreted for a serics of almost 90 years, 
and during the reigns of four princes, be- 
sides the present, three of whom were fo- 
rcigners, no slight matter of consideration, 
he drew this obvious conclusion, that no 
forcign troops could be brought into the 
dominions of the crown of Great Britain, 
without the previous consent of parliament. 
Ilis lordship observed, that distinctions 
had been made between a time of peace 
and a time of war; but he was certain, 
that neither the law nor any usage justified 
any such interpretation. It was true, that 
the word ‘ foreigners’ was pot mentioned 
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in the law; but would any one infer from 
that, that though it was not permitted to 
keep a standing army of natives, it might 
be wise, constitutional and legal, to keep 
on foot a standing army of foreigners? He 
said he was ashamed to dwell on such 
puerile distinctions, were it not that such 
great stress seemed to have been laid on 
them by one or two lords on the other 
side. He next entered into a view of the 
genera] question ; and dwelt particularly 
upon two points. The first was, in rela- 
tion to the charge made against him by 
the last noble lord who spoke, relative to 
the Bill of Indemnity passed in 1766. His 
lordship said, that he always understood it 
to be a received maxiin in politics, that 
the salus populi was the suprema ler; 
when, theretore, the then lord mayor of 
London informed the privy coyneil that 
the crop of bread corn was extremely 
short, not much above a third of the ans 
nual consumption, the calamity was uni- 
versal and threatened all Europe, and that 
consequently every means would be used 
to drain the country ofits scanty stock, so 
as by such means to threaten q famine; 
he thought, for his part, and ever would 
continye to think so, that the maxim of 
salus popult suprema lec was never more 
applicable. It is true, it was against an 
act of parliament, but he was still of opi- 
nion, with that great philosopher Mr. 
Locke, that there were cases of necessity, 
neither provided for nor foreseen, which 
fully justified a departure from the mere 
letter of the law. That was his opinion 
then; so much so, that he could never be 
pe on to think, that he wanted a 

ill of Indemnity, that he wanted a pardon, 
for concurring with the rest of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, in preventing the dread- 
ful consequences of a famine, perhaps in 
saving the lives of some millions of his fel- 
low-subjects; but what kind of affinity or 
similarity there was between the necessity 
of that day and the necessity of this, was 
what he could not possibly discover. 
Here it was only to give directions to have 
the troops ready to embark, to have the 
transports in the harbour, to assemble par- 
liament a few days earlier, and to procure 
a vote of both Houses, by which means 
every proposed end would be effectually 
answered; he doubted much if g single 
day would be lost, nay, he was convinced, 
the whole might be managed in such & 
manner, as to avoid the loss of q single 
hour. The other matter he dwelt on was, 
the consequences that were to be dreaded, 
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from the measures meant to be earried into 
execution. ‘Those he feared would turn 
out to be exactly similar to what happened 
to the Athenians, in their contest with 
their colonies planted in the island of Si- 
cily. They were a great maritime nation, 
they planted colonies, they increased theit 
riches, power and maritime strength by 
this plantation, they grew at length mighty 
and overbearing, tyrannical to their depen- 
dencies, and jealous of liberty in any part 
of the Athenian dominions, beyond the 
confines of Attica. They had triumphed 
over their neighbours, the republic of 
Sparta, who were in some measure to them 
what France is to us, their supetior on 
land, and their continual rival in power 
and greatness. What was the conse- 
quence? Intoxicated with their increase 
of power and opulence, they began to op- 
press their colonies; the colonies took 
arms; four generals of great note were 
sent from Athens to subdue them; the 
Athenians were defeated; more troops 
were sent, reinforcement followed rein- 
forcement; at length they were totally ex- 
pelled that island; not a general, nor 
Bearce a man, ever returned to relate the 
circumstances of their successive defeats. 
Thus, deprived of every foot of land they 
possessed in Sicily, and divided among 
themselves, they shortly after fell a prey 
to their ambitious and inveterate enemies, 
the republic of Sparta. 

The Earl of Denbigh insisted, that it 
was not the ministry that deceived or mis- 
led that House ; but it was a set of men in 
the country who flattered themselves they 
would be enabled thereby to force them- 
elves into power and office. Unfortu- 
nately for both countries, those incendia- 
ries had been too successful. It was, 
therefore, necessary to convince such 
men, that they could draw no advantage 
from such arts, by which means those de- 
lusions would be dispelled, by which the 
people of America had been unhappily 
thisled; of if they should pertinaciously 
adhere te their errors, they must be con- 
vinced, that no subject of the British em- 
pire, can appeal to any other thode of de- 
Cision, or be safe under any species of pro- 
tection whatever, but such as the laws and 
constitution afford. His lordship entered 
fully into the construction of that para- 

raph in the Bill of Rights which imme- 
lately applied to the question before the 
House; and contended, that that para- 
graph by no means reached the present 
case, fur neither Gibraltar nor Minorca 
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could be said to be described in the words 
‘¢ within the kingdom,” that phrase mani- 
festly having a retrospect to the very cir- 
cumstance which made it necessary to de- 
clare the sénse of the whole nation on the 
matter; namely; James the 2nd keeping 
up a standing army “in time of peace, 
within the kingdom, without the consent — 
of parliament.” 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
it was usual with the noble lords in admi- 
nistration, when they found themselves 
pressed in argument, to fly for sanctuary 
to their usual topic of imputing factious 
motives to their antagonists. Such a con- 
duct answered one end, that of drawing 
off the attention of their lordships from the 
question ; but it was however not without 
its advantages in a contrary direction, for 
it shewed the dispassionate part of the 
House, that the argument on every true, 
sound, relative ground, was against them ; 
was tacitly deserted; when ministers and 
their avowed supporters were obliged to 
have recourse to such flimsy aids, of keep- 
ing up a conversation when the point in 
debate had been virtually, nay actually 
deserted. His grace observed, that seve- 
ral noble lords had taken it for granted, 
that hiring foreigners was frequently prac- 
tised since the Revolution, nay sometimes 
they had been brought into the kingdom 
without the previous consent of parlia- 
ment. How far this general assertion 
might apply, he would not pretend to de- 
termine; but this he would venture to 
assert, that foreigners were never, upon 
any pretence, brought into this kingdom 
without the consent of parliament either 
by treaty or address. It had been said, 
early in the debate, that the Hessians had 
been brought over in 1745, without any 
previous parliamentary communication: 
but nothing could be more erroneous; for 
though they were not called over by an 
express act of patliament, either then or 
in 1756, both Houses consented to it by 
an address to the throne, in one instance ; 
and where that sanction was wanting, by — 
some existing treaty, ratified by parlia- 
ment. As to taking foreign troops into 
British pay, and afterwards prevailing on 
parliament to ratify such engagements, 
that did not come up to the present point; 
but even allowing that to be the case, some 
of the noble lords, and many of the des 
scendants of others of them, differed widely 
upon the subject in the year 1742, when 
a body of Hanoverians was taken into Bri- 
tish pay, and afterwards the minister came 
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to parliament to make good the engage- 
ment. On that occasion, there was a very 
remarkable and spirited Protest entered 
on the Journals.* [Here his grace, after 
reading part of the protest, read several of 
the names, among which were those of the 
keeper of the privy seal, Talbot, and se- 
veral others. His grace went fully into 
the question, and closed his observations 
with this argument:] the noble lords on 
the other side insist that it is competent 
to the King to raise and keep an army in 
time of war, or rebellion, in any part of 
his dominions, previous to the consent of 
parliament; that the paragraph in the Bill 
of Rights makes no distinction between an 
army of natives and foreigners; and that 
there is at present a rebellion in America. 
Now I will draw my conclusion, as an 
inevitable consequence, from these pre- 
mises, that the King of Great Britain may 
now, or at any future time, introduce into 
this kingdom directly, either in time of 
war, or when there is a rebellion in any 

rt of this vast empire, any number of 
oreign mercenaries he pleases, without 
consent of parliament. 

Lord Chancellor Bathurst, deserting 
what he called the quibbles of Westmin- 
ster-hall, and the subtle distinctions of 
lawyers, allowed that the fortresses of Gi- 
braitar and Port Mahon were fairly within 
the spirit and meaning of the paragraph 
of the Act of Settlement, and that in the 
same sense, too, he understood it applied 
to foreigners, but to neither in the manner 
now contended for ; for if those fortresses 
came within the description of ‘ within 
the kingdom,”’ so did America; conse- 

uently America being now in rebellion, 

e operation of the Bill of Rights, law 
must cease till peace be restored; and on 
that ground the measure of sending the 
Hanoverian troops ta Gibraltar and Mi- 
norca was perfectly justifiable. His lord- 
ship declared that, with the rest of the 
cabinet ministers, he had assisted in ad- 
vising the measure. 

Earl Gower made the same declaration, 
and entered into the consideration of 
American affairs. He said it was strongly 
insisted on the other side, that we should 
never be able to coerce America. He 
was sure we should: that was a fair argu- 
ment. The noble duke who spoke last 
but one, had read a long list of names, 
supposing that the sons and descendants 
of the noble lords who signed that protest 


* See vol. 12, p, 1180. 
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ought to inherit the same political senti- 
ments with their titles and fortunes, but 
he perceived the noble duke’s father’s 
name was not among the protesters, and 
that his principles, of course, were very 
different from his son’s ; and that was ano- 
ther fair argument. His Jordship defend- 
ed the whole of the measures engrafted on 
the King’s Speech. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, the Bill of 
Rights is declaratory: it supposes a law 
which can be found in no written book or 
statute whatevcr. It can only be looked 
for by recurring to its principle. The 
only principle that can be suggested is the 
danger to be apprehended by keeping a 
standing force without the consent of par- 
liament. To do this within the limits of 
the kingdom, and in time of peace, is 
more dangerous, and carries with it less 
colour of necessity. To do the same in 
Ireland, Gibraltar, or any of the depen- 
dencies of the kingdom, may be less dan- 
gerous; but will any man say, there is no 
danger? If there be danger, the differ- 
ence of the degree can make no change 
in the principle, nor in the law founded 
on it. It may be asked, why was it not 
declared in this extent in the Bill of 
Rights? The letter of the law and the 
history of it, give the answer. The par- 
liament was satisfied that king James had 
raised or kept a force within the kingdom 
in time of peace; and their declaration of 
the law was naturally commensurate to 
his violation of it. It must bea stran 
interpretation of that declaration to infer 
from it, that a conduct on the part of the 
crown which, under such aggravating cir- 
cumstances, was highly dangerous as well 
as: illegal, could in a case where the dan- 
ger differs only in the degree, be perfectly 
egal and innocent. 

The House divided: Contents 31, proxy 
1; Non-contents 53, proxies 22. 


Debate tn the Commons on employing Fo- 
reign Troops without the Consent of Parlia- 
ment.] October $1. The Hon. Charles 
Marsham,* as the noble Jord (North) had 
not given the House any satisfaction rela- 
tive to introducing the Hanoverian troops 
into Gibraltar and Port Mahon; and as he 
had heard nothing in justification, which 
had reconciled him to that measure, he 
took the opportunity of giving notice, that 
he meant to move for leave to bring in @ 
Bill of Indemnity at a short day; unless 
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the minister would rise and assure the 
House, that he intended to do it himself. 

Lord North said, as fur as his own 
thoughts went, he was perfectly satisfied 
of the legality of the measure; yet, as 
some gentlemen seemed apprehensive that 
it might be hereafter drawn into precedent, 
as an individual, he had no objection to 
concur in any measure which might tend 
to keep the heads of ministers more se- 
curely on their shoulders. He had con- 
sulted several, who united in opinion with 
him, that Bills of Indemnity were never re- 
sorted tg, but to defend the advisers of 
objectionable measures uyainst actions at 
law ; but never against a criminal charge, 
on which the person offending, or sup- 
- posed to offend, was liable to be impeached. 
He said, he had a Resolution in his pocket, 
which he drew out and read: * Resolved, 
That it is the opinion of this House, that 
his Majesty having ordered a body of his 
electoral troops to compose part of the 
Re ooon of the fortresses of Gibraltar and 

inorca, whereby the greater part of the 
troops of this kingdom may be employed 
for the support of his authority, has shewn 
his attention to the interests of this country, 
_ being, in the opinion of this House, a mea- 
sure necessarily demanding more dispatch 
than was consistent with waiting for the 
assembling of parliament.”’ 

Mr. Marsham excepted to the Resolu- 
tion; first, as it did not by any means 
come up to his idea on the subject; se- 
condly, though it had, he could never 
. agree to encounter the established law of 
the land, springing out of the constitu- 
tion, by a resolution of one House of 
Parliament. 

Governor Johnstone disapproved both of 
the Bill and Resolution; and believed it 
would be difficult to quote a more re- 
spectable authority than supported him in 
hisopinion. He remembered well, that in 
f speech attributed to lord Mansfield, uni- 
Nersally given him by the public, and be- 
lieved to be genuine, that noble lord, who 
when he rides the horse of liberty, which 
he wished he would ride oftener, for no- 

y knew how to ride him better when 
he mounted him, speaking of the Act of 
Indemnity, relative to stopping up the 
ports to prevent the exportation of corn in 
A766, does not treat Bills of Indemnity, as 
Spplying to the paltry consideration of 

ing a bar to private actions; but de- 
‘scribes them as favours and indulgences to 
Ministers, as pardons for mere blunders and 
trots, not proceeding from the intention. 
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Lord North said, his resolution might 
be made the resolution of both Houses by 
a conference. . 

Mr. Marsham still said, that was by no 
means satisfactory, and gave notice that he 
should move to-morrow for leave td bring 
in a Bill of Indemnity. 


November 1. Lord North said, al- 
though his own particular sentiments con- 
tinued to be, that the measure of sending 
part of his Majesty’s electoral troops, to 
form part of the garrisons of Gibraltar and 
Minorca, was perfectly legal and constibu- 
tional, under the circumstances in which 
it was done, yet as several gentlemen did 
not see the matter in the same light, to 
whom he would wish to give every satis- 
faction in his power, he would move for 
leave to bring in a Bill of Indemnity. His 
lordship accordingly moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to indemnify such persons 
as have advised his Majesty to send to the ° 
garrisons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, a 
part of the eiectoral troops of Hanover, 
during the recess of parliament. 


Nov. 3. Sir James Lowther moved, 
‘ That the introducing the Hanoverian 
Troops into any part of the dominions be- 
longing to the crown of Great Britain, 
without the consent of parliament first had 
and obtained, is contrary to law.” He 
said, he would not take up much of the 
time of the House in entering into the 
great question of law which this resolution 
led to, that doubtless would be spoken to 
by more able gentlemen than himself. 
The measure appeared to him to be doubly 


_improper, both as being in direct opposi- 


tion to the Bill of Rights, the -Act of Set- 
tlement, and the established law of the 
Jand; and also that it is highly inexpe- 
dient in the present state of the dispute 
with America. Why are we, he satd, to 
have recourse to foreign mercenaries, in- 
stead of our owntroops? Why place a de- 
pendence upon those who cannot feel the 
same call for defending the liberty of this 
country as the natives of it? There is no 
good reason for this; and if we may judge 
from the uniform tenor of administration 
in all their conduct, we ought to consider 
it as a most dangerous weapon in the — 
worst hands which any weapon can be 
lodged in. But the noble lord on the 
other side the House will tell us that he is 
the able pilot that is toconduct us intoport. - 
I should be glad to ask that able pilot what 
are the provisions he haa made on the 
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continent of America for the employment 
of those numerous forces to be voted? 
Where are his transports and victuallers to 
go? Where are his magazines to be form- 
ed? What security will he give us that 
they are not to roll about the Atlantic by 
way of a harbour? But one question 
ought to include athousand others. Why 
have we not peace with a people, who it is 
evident desire peace with us, and who are 
ready to submit to the legislative authority 
of this country ? He then read, as a part 
of his speech, the last Address of the Con- 
gress, to the people of England. 
Governor Johnstone moved to read that 
part in his Majesty’s Speech, which says, 
** and I have, in testimony of my affection 
‘formy people, who can have no cause in 
which I am not equally interested, sent to 
the garrison of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, 
a part of my electoral troops.” He then 
acquainted the House, that he rose to se- 
cond the motion. Nothing, Mr. Speaker, 
requires such watchful attention in this 
admirable system of government, as the 
due poize of the sword between the king 
and the people. His Majesty has the en- 
tire command of the troops after they are 
raised or introduced into his dominions, 
that military operations may be conducted 
with that secrecy and dispatch, which is 
necessary to give them their full effect ; 
but the people, on the other hand, must be 
first consulted on the occasion of raising 
or introducing such troops, lest under the 
pretence of defeuding us against our ene- 
mics, an overwhelming force may be turn- 
ed against our dearest rights. This rule I 
take to be acorner stone in the British 
constitution, which once removed, leaves 
every priviicge we enjoy, atthe mercy of 
the King. The words the Clerk has just 
read, I consider as the most wanton viola- 
tion of this principle, and the most avowed 
declaration, that it does not exist in the 
law or spirit of our government. It is to 
mect such dangerous doctrines, and to 
vindicate the wisdom of our ancestors, 
who have not left the rights and privileges 
for which they bled on so precarious a 
footing, that I now presume to trouble the 
House; nor does the Bill of Indemnity 
slacken my ardour on the occasion. In 
the preamble to this Bill, it is declared, 
*‘ that doubts have arisen” on this great 
constitutional question; I say, then it is 
fit the legislature should determine those 
doubts. Ifso palpable a defect remains in 
this government, let us boldly declare the 
fact, and correct it without delay. If, as 
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I apprehend, it is free from so glaring an 
absurdity, as that of supposing his Ma- 
jesty can introduce any number of foreign 
troops into his dominions without the con- 
sent of parliament, let us, with equal wil- 
lingness, assert the right of the people; 
and censure, or pardon, those who have 
offended, as their conduct, when duly con- 
sidered, may deserve. But in tender- 
ness to them, do not let this assembly 
forget what we owe to our country: do 
not let us forget what we owe to our own 
dignity as legislators, by leaving so great 
and essential a point undecided, merely in 
compliance with the humours of some 
gentlemen, who want to balance between 
their former professions and their present 
conduct. 

It was happily observed by a noble earl, 
whose superior wisdom was so long re- 
vered in this House, that you might in- 
trench yourself with parchment up to the 
teeth, as defences against the power of 
arms put into the hands of other men: but 
the real security consisted in never admit- 
ting of such numbers as could effect any 
evil purpose; for wherever such power 
had been intrusted, distinct from the 

uardians of liberty, the sword had always 
ound a passage to the vitals of the consti- 
tution. This principle ever directed our 
peace establishments, till the reign of his 
present Majesty. This had governed the 
conduct of our ancestors till this hour. 
This jealousy is evident in every clause of 
the Mutiny Bill, whereby a military esta- 
blishment is interwoven into our govern- 
ment. But in case this prudent generous 
jealousy is commendable against our own 
countrymen and fellow-citizens when the 
become soldiers, they who have equal pri- 
vileges to lose and to defend; they who 
have all the ties of friendship, relation, and 
education, to restrain them from destroy- 
ing the liberties of their country; how 
much more watchful and attentive ought 
we to be, when this intoxicating power is 
delivered up to foreign mercenaries, who 
have no object but the pleasure of a 
prince; who have been accustomed to 
consider the rights of a freeman as an in- 
sult on their profession ? Shall neither ar- 
gument nor experience stop this House in 
the madness of her American career? 
Must every principle of our government 
be dissolved in the contest ? Shall the first 
barriers of our freedom be levelled with 
the dust, to favour our ministers in their 
absurd management? Shall we despise the 
history of all those nations, from Carthage 
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downwards, who have lost their liberty by 
employing foreign troops, and recur to 
those silly arguments which have always 
been used as the reason for first intro- 
ducing them? How different is the spirit 
which prevails now, to that which inspired 
our ancestors after the Revolution? That 
the House may judge on this point, I de- 
sire the Message from king William, of 
the 18th of March, 169%, and the Answer 
of the Commons, may be read. [The 
same was read accordingly.* ] Here you 
find a king, to whom the very parliament 
he addressed owed the freedom of their 
resolves, supplicating with a degree of 
eagerness, humility, and affection, that 
might have melted a Roman father, in be- 
half of troops, who had been active in his 
service; who had been the companions of 
all his glory, and all his toils, whose num- 
bers could be no object of jealousy ; but 
those real patriots knew the nature of 
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money, but are scarce of men. If money 
is so plenty, it were well to consider from 
whence this superabundance comes, before 
we kill the hen that lays the golden egg. 
It is strange, in one breath to declare our 
plenty, and in the next to plead our po- 
verty, as a reason for altering our ancient 
system of colony government, to get money 
to support us! As to the scarcity of men, 
[ maintain, if any country wants men for 
its necessary purposes, there are some de- 
fects in the system of government. Eve 

country under a good government will 
breed up to the numbers wanted, and the 
means of subsistance. If population falls 
off, there is some radical defect—I per- 
ceive some gentlemen seem to laugh at 
this doctrine—I laugh at their ignorance. 
Will any man allege there is no radical 
defect in our government, where by im- 
politic impositions in your revenue laws, 
1,000 men are annually lost to the king- 


courtly precedents, and they saw the con- | dom, and 4,000 are tempted to work 
sequences of this, They refused the , against its interest; 5,000 are annually 
cominon formality of appointing a day to | lost in gaol, or as fugitives driven abroad 
take his majes*y’s message into conside- | by the severity of your laws respecting 
ration ; they waved those trifling respects, ' private debts; 1,000 by criminal punish- 


when the constitution of their country was - 


at stake; they instantly named a com- 


ments: 1,000 soldiers die annually out of 


| the course of nature, by the manner of 


mittee to draw up an Answer, and the , 


House most solemnly and truly declared, : 


as you have heard, “ that they could not 


consent to his majesty’s request, without | 


doing violence to that constitution his | 


majesty came over to preserve.” 
I commend this glorious spirit in our fore- 
fathers, I hope there is no person who 
hears me, that can believe it springs from 
any of those ignoble prejudices, which 
sometimes prevail against the inhabitants 
of other countries. Singly and indivi- 
dually, I believe a Frenchman as good as 


While » 


shifting our troops from station to sta- 
tion, to pick up the diseases of all climates ; 
some millions are lost, to national defence, 
by the oppressive laws about religion in 
Ireland. Is it possible to consider these 
facts, and assert there is no defect in the 
government under which they happen? 
The introduction of foreigners by bills of 
naturalization, or stretches of prerogative, 
to remedy such waste, can only render 
the disease more incurable. Administra- 


tion place this war to the account of the 


an Englishman, and a Spaniard equal to . 
either, if they are protected by a free go- . 


vernment. All I maintain is, that their 
misfortune having placed them under 
despotic governments, they are more fit 
to destroy, and not so fit to preserve, the 


privileges of freemen. That the happy ' 


predilection every man feels for his native 


soil, is a principle established by God, , } 
and ought to be strictly attended to by . the peace of 1763? What a spectacle for 
statesmen in the formation of armies, and; Europe! Can it be supposed that the 
that no intelligent statesman ever de- | force of the empire is really so diminished, 
spised this natural affection, or weuld wish ; Of must we impute it to the injustice of 


to have recourse to foreigners in the 
wanton degree the instance before us ex- 


dignity of the nation; for they acknow- 
ledge no other profit, or advantage, can 
be reaped from it. But is there any step 
that can reduce the reputation of this 
country so low, as that of depending on 
the electorate of Hanover for the interior 
government of its own subjects? What a 
confession at the outset in this business ! 
that Great Britain is unequal to the con- 
test! How are the mighty fallen since 


the cause, and the madness of our rulers, 
who, without exterior cause, have rent the 


hibits. It is said, we have plenty of empire asunder in so deplorable a degree ? 


* See Vol. 5, p, 1194. 


So far I have reasoned on the bad policy 
of this measure, supposing it had beer 
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i a by the law of the constitution. 
shall now consider it upon the spirit, and 
then upon the letter of the law. 
The spirit of the constitution is fully 
declared by the Bill of Rights, and an- 
nually by the Mutiny Bill. ‘ That the 
raising, or keeping up a standing army, 
within the kingdom, unless it he with the 
consent of parliament, is against law.”” Is 
there any man so narrowed in his ideas of 
government, as to think, in a sentence de- 
claratory of the first essential principles of 
the constitution, that the words ‘ within 
the kingdom,’ meant merely the territory 
of England? The Bill of Rights is not an 
enacting law, but declaratory of the old 
rights of the subject by the common law: 
in this case we must look for the principle 
that governs the rule; wherever this prin- 
ciple extends, the law applies. The prin- 
ciple is plain, that the king may never be 
able to assemble any military forces for 
unjustifiable purposes, so as to overawe 
the parliament to enact, or the people to 
acquiesce in measures, which may be de- 
structive of their freedom. Let us try 
the construction contended for by the 
friends of administration by this rule: to 
what purpose prohibit the king from exer- 
cising this power in England, if he can 
aise or introduce into Ireland or Guern- 
sey, or the plantations, whatever number 
of armed men he pleases? ‘he reasoning 
fs so weak and absurd, that 1 am well in- 
formed, the first law officer of the king- 
dom has abandoned it in another as- 
sembly ; besides, if this doctrine takes 
place, what security have the people in 
the colonies for any of their privileges, if 
his Majesty can order what number of 
forces he pleases, into the different colo- 
nies, without the consent of parliament ? 
How does this accord with the doctrine of 
virtual representation? If their members 
here have no vote in the most material of 
all other concerns in a free state, the 
power of the sword, the feeble protection 
from withholding their pay and subsistance 
is of little avail: the elector of Hanover 
hee pay them; men in arms will ever 
find money for themselves. Nor can 
there be any reason alleged for resigning 
this power to the crown: foreigners never 
cai be emploved without leaving sufficient 


time for calling the parliament ; whenever - 


it is necessary to etfiploy them, the occa- 
sion must be so momentous as to demand 
the advice of the great council of the na- 
tion. ‘To allege, as in the present case, 
that the members of this House would 


- 
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rather submit that the crown should pos- 
sess the power of butchering half the inha- 
bitants of the empire, than be disturbed 
in their diversion of killing a partridge, is 
the severest satire that could be_ pro- 
nounced upon us. It may be true of 
the majority. But in that case I ask, if 
there can be so strong a proof of a de- 
clining empire? Lask, if such seq oben 
prevail, if the people of America have not 
just grounds of jealousy against submit- 
ting the protection of their dearest rights 
to such guardians? I maintain there was 
full and sufficient time, without retarding 
the measure, to call the parliament; the 
transports, with the Elanoverians, are not 
even yet sailed from Stade. The maaner 
of mentioning the fact in the King’s 
Speech, (more as a piece of news than as 
a measure on which we could deliberate) 
sufficientl¥ shows that the prerogative of 
sending foreign troops to every part of 
his Majesty’s dominions beyond the king- 
dom of Great Britain, is claimed by his 
Majesty’s ministers as an undoubted 
power in the crown : and though the Bill 
of Indemnity, now introduced, shews they 
are under much difficulty in maintaining 
this doctrine by argument, yet every man 
of sense must see this business is urerely 
to amuse the country gentlemen, that 
they might retire with decency on this 
day ; for I defy them, under all the shifts 
of parliamentary doublings, to negative 
this motion, consistent with their former 
principles. | 

Another objection to this measure oc- 
curs very strongly to me. His Majesty 
has declared, that any treaty which may 
be made for the employment of foreign 
assistance, shall be laid before the House. 
Now I maintain, some treaty for mutual 
contract (which is here the samc thing) 
must have been made with the elector of 
Hanover, and registered in his council for 
the employing those troops. They are 
corps as distinct from the troops of this 
country as the Russians. His Majesty 
and the elector of Hanover, are, in their 
political capacity, as distinct as the empress 
and the king of Great Britain. Does any 
one suppose, so perfect a despotism pre- 
vails in Hanover, that the elector has or- 
dered the troops of that state without some 
formal capitulation? If there has been @ 
capitulation, we have a right to see it. 
The ministers have engaged bis Majesty’s 
word, that every treaty for that purpose 
shall be laid on the table, and in case it is 
withheld, or denied, they are responsible 
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difference is obvious, because in the one 
But after sporting with the royal procla-| case, they hold commissions from the 
mation, under all the seals and solemnities : King; in the other, from the elcctor of 
of the state, in the Quebec Bill; after de-| Hanover. Are they less to be feared, be- 
spising charters of government granted by | cause they do not hold their commissions 
his Majesty’s predecessors, and acquiesced ; from the state? Are they not equally 
under for hundreds of years, as the proper | under the order of liis Majesty, when they 
executive form of binding the nation, Iam / enter his dominions? The law does not 
not surprised, they mock and ridicule aj{ say, they shall not hold any commissions, 
speech to parliament of their own drawing. | but any oflice, ¢ or place of trust,’ civil or 

I come now to consider the letter of; military. Our ancestors did not guard 
the law. The Act of Settlement 12 W. 3, | against the shadow, and submit to the 
c. 2. enacts, * that no person born out of; pressure of the substance. What further 


the kingdoms of England, Scotland, or 
Ireland, or the dominions thereto belong- 
ing, (although he be naturalized, or made 
a denizen) except such as are born of 
English parents, shall be capable to enjoy 
any office, or place of trust, civil or mili- 
tary.” Now I ask, if possession of the 
fortress of Gibraltar, or Port Mahon, is 
not a great military trust? I ask, ifthe 
King could commit this trust to the officers 
of Spain, or France? 1 desire to know 
where the distinction in point of law is to 
be found, which renders it more legal to! 
commit those great national plats to 
Hanoverians than Spaniards? The mi- 
nistry, under the duke of Newcastle, 


confirms me in this opinion is, the words 
of the Mutiny Bill. It declares, as a prin- 
ciple in the constitution, “that no man 
can be forejudged of life, or limb, or suffer 
any punishment, but by the judgment of 
his peers.” It makes the exception as to 
the army, to be employed under that Bill. 
Gibraltar and Minorca are expressly mene 
tioned as places within the purview of the 
Act. Every one is now convinced, from 
the case of Fabrigas,* after all the chi- 
cane to avoid the decision, that subjects 
in Gibraltar, or Minorca, are equally lia- 
ble to the protection of the common law, 
against oppressions, as in other parts of his 
Majesty’s dominions. ‘The Mutiny Act 


b 
advice of the late duke of Guniberlend, declares, as the one authority under which 
had made the same mistake as to the pre- | courts martial can be held, ** That his‘Ma- 
Togative ef the crown in a capitulation they | jesty may grant his warrant to the lord liew- 
had made with colonel Prevost, for em-{ tenant of Ireland, or other chief governor 
ploying foreigners in America, without | or governors there, for the time being, or 
the previous consent of parliament. I, the governor or governors of Minorca, Gi- 
teard Mr. Pitt, in his place, tell the then; braltar, and any of his Majesty’s dominions 
Ministers, if they should dare to employ { beyond the seas respectively, or the per- 
such troops, he should consider the Act of; son or persons there commanding, in 
Settlement as broken, and that he would: chief, his Majesty’s forces, from time to 
impeach the advisers of such illegal mea-! time, to appoint courts martial in the 
tures; this was at the commencement of kingdom of Ireland, and other places and 
a war with France, yet no apprehension of , dominions respectively: in which courts 
danger could induce that great man to| martial, all the offences above mentioned, 
yield any constitutional point to the expe-; and all other offences hereinafter speci- 
dicncy of the moment, which might este- : fied, shall be tried and proceeded against 
blish a precedent, that might ruin his coun-| in such manner, as by this Act shall be 


try. These ministers, though in possession. 
of full as great a majority as generally fol- 
low the voice of the noble lord in my 
eye, were too wise to persevere. ‘hey 
Drought in the Act of the 29 Geo. 2, ¢. 5, 
to enable his Majesty to grant commissions 
to foreign Protestants in America, only 
_ with the several limitations in the Bill, 
which every officer I:nows. If his Ma- 
Jesty had possessed the power of employing 
foreign troops, where was the necessity of 
such a Bill? The distinction that is taken | 
by the noble lurd in the war department, - 
is trifling to the last degree. He says the 


hereafter directed.” The subsequent 
part of the Act declares, “‘ That every 
member, assisting at such trial, before ae! 
proceedings can be had thereupon, she 

swear, that he will administer justice ac- 
cording to the rules and articles, for the 
better government of his Majesty’s forces, 
and accordmg to the act ef parliament 
now m force, fur the punishment of mu- 


* For the proceedings in an action by Mir. 
Fabrigzas, against lieatenant general Mostyu, 
governor of Minorca, for false imprisonment 
aod banishment, see Howell’s State Trials, 
vol. 20, p. 83. r 
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tiny and desertion, and other crimes 
therein mentioned.” All these regula- 
tions, it is impossible for any Hanoverian 
oficer to comply with. Men who will not 
carry their ideas on the spot; who will not 
attend to the precision of criminal pro- 
ceedings by the English law, which leaves 
nothing to discretion, find no difficulty in 
any thing; ** Do the best you can,” solves 
every difficulty, and forms every instruc- 
tion from them. But to men of more ac- 
curate discernment, I will ask a few ques- 
tions. Can any court martial be held in 
Minorca, or Gibraltar, without warrant 
from the governor? Can his warrant order 
any court martial, otherwise than as de- 
scribed by the Mutiny Bill ? Can German 
officers, without knowing our language, 
swear they will administer justice accord- 
ing to a Jaw they do not understand? In 
ease the sentence is death, who is to ap- 
prove such sentence, or who is to sign the 
warrant to execute? If it is alleged, the 
Hanoveriuns carry their own military law 
with them into our dominions, I shall put 
a case: suppose an Hanoverian punished 
by Hanoverian law in Minorca, should 
bring his action for damages against the 
governor, or in case of punishment b 

death, an indictment is found, would suc 

a plea, in justification that it was done ac- 
cording to the law of Hanover, be allow- 
ed? I maintain that it would not. I as- 
sert, the moment any man enters into the 
dominions of the crown of Britain, he owes 
a local allegiance, andis liable tothe punish- 
ments and the protection of the laws of this 
realm only, and that no foreign potentate 
hath, or can exercise any jurisdiction, ec- 
clesiastical, civil, or military, within the 
same. If these positions are true, I de- 
mand then, under what law are the Ha- 
noverians to be tried? If they can neither 
be tried by our martial law, or their own, 
I ask, in what state of security are those 
garrisons left, when entrusted to men 
under no regular martial discipline? All 
these things prove not only the necessity 
of the previous consent of parliament, be- 
fore foreign troops can be introduced into 
the King’s dominions, but the necessity 
of an act of parliament to azcommodate 
the law to their situation. Some men, 
from approving the measure, may think 
this opposition springs from captious mo- 
tives: I think tase said enough, and 
quoted respectable authority sufficient to 
vindicate the movers from such reproach. 
Numbers in this House, conceiving them- 
aclves happy under various lucrative em- 
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ployments and bounties from the crown, 
do not perceive the progressive steps the 
prerogative is making. Besides the daily 
increase of influence by additional places 
and pensions, when | consider the weight 
thrown into that preponderating scale by 
the Royal Marriage Bull; the violent at- 
tempt to raise money on the subject by 
proclamation, in the case of the 43 per 
cent. which was at last condemned in the 
courts of law, notwithstanding every ob- 
struction that could be devised ; the great, 
inordinate and iniquitous power given to 
the crown by a violation of all the rights 
of the members of the East India Com- 
pany; the further breaches in the old 
form of government, by the unusual 
powers yielded tohis Majesty by the Que- 
bec Act, and Boston Port Bill; I say, 
when I consider these strides, since the 
short period of his Majesty’s accession ; 
the great increase of our peace establish- 
ment in the fleet and army, I cannot help 
expressing the alarms I feel, that a despo- 
tic government is actually intended, that 
the proceedings in America are only the 
forerunner of what.is preparing for our- 
selves at home, and that nothing can in- 
sure the success of those schemes so effec- 
tually, as establishing the principle which 
is now contended for, that the King may 
overawe us with foreign troops; if we are 
not disposed to receive the chains that his 
ministers are forging for us. 

Before I sit down, I beg leave to say 2 
word or two, on the subject of the different 
addresses to the crown, which have been 
so Often mentioned in this House, and 
given to the public with such affected pa- 
rade in the Gazette, even descending to 
the meanest Scotch burgh, while petitions 
from the first counties in England have 
been denied that honour; making the 
Gazette, which should be a ‘ad of au- 
thentic intelligence, a vehicle of false in- 
formation, more shameless than that of 
Bruxells during the last war. First, it is 
asserted, to inflame the nation, that the 
provincials had exercised great cruelties, 
and had scalped our soldiers. This I 
assert to be a notorious falsehood; that 
one man who was killed was afterwards 
scalped at Concord, I believe to be true; 
but the treatment given to the King’s 
troops in general, who were then made 
prisoners, was humane and generous. 
Another false fact, asserted in the Ga- 
zette, was, that Mr. Sayer had been taken 
up for high treason. The story of a 
scheme to seize his Majesty’s person, when 
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going to the Parliament House, was cir- 
culated with the utmost industry; but 
when the warrant was produced before a 
judge, not remarkable for leaning to the 
cause of liberty, it appeared the commit- 
ment was for treasonable practices; and 
the whole story appeared so futile and ri- 
- diculons, that this magistrate shewed his 
utmost contempt of the whole proceeding. 
Yet these truths never reach the country : 
men read of the cruelty of the Americans 
abroad, and the indignant treason of their 
abettors at home; what good subject, 
under such belief, would not offer his life 
and fortune in defence of his Majesty’s 
person? If I could have believed any de- 
sign against his Majesty, I should have 
been among the foremust to offer my life 
in his service. Knowing the whole to be 
a wicked contrivance of the minister to 
deceive the King, and delude his people; 
my indignation turns inst the con- 
trivers of such shameful plots. What can 
be said in vindication of such proceedings ? 
Is the protection of the personal liberty of 
the subject no part of the business of this 
House? The president Montesquieu says, 
that the spirit of liberty sees with the eye 
of a jealous mother the injury that is done 
to every individual? What man is safe 
under such machinations? The ministerial 
paragraphs in the news-papers, had long 
teemed with accounts of intercepted let- 
ters. At length a contrivance is devised 
to search the private papers of a suspected 
individual. Will the. advisers of those 
measures tell us, what they have now 
found, or formerly possessed? Will they 
produce some of this intercepted corres- 
pondence, that the world may judge be- 
tween us? Let us see upon what ground 
bail was denied to this oppressed gentle- 
man? Why he was sent close prisoner to 
the Tower? Why his counsel was denied 
admittance? If there are no grounds for 
such cruel severity, mankind must per- 
ceive the motive for propagating such 
falsities. The tide of addressing may 
turn; when the people’ see how grossly 
they have been imposed on by false ac- 
counts, and false intelligence, from every 
alone when they find that all true in- 
ormation lhas been purposely denied at 
home and abroad. I say, when the peo- 
ple become sensible of those truths, their 
vengeance may recoil with redoubled fury. 
Richard Cromwell, and James the 2nd, 


had their coffers filled with addresses, . 


three or four months before they were 
“ispossessed of all authority. These 
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should be examples what little reliance 
can be placed on empty words. The good 
sense of this country is often deceived at 
first, but they generally return to the prin- 
ciples of freedom at last. The American 
contest is complicated in its nature; it 
demands much information, and a process 
of reasoning, on the great principles of so- 
ciety, to understand the subject ; every art 
is used to mislead and misrepresent, by 
men reaping the harvest of our troubles. 
When the nation shall feel the great loss, 
and the ruinous expence attending the 
measures of administration; when Ame- 
rica is lost, I am in no doubt, they will in- 
vestigate the subject, and call those to se- 
vere account, who are leading them hood- 
winked in this wild career, which cannot 
be justified on any of those principles of 
liberty, or sound policy, by which the 
fame of this country has been renowned 
among the nations of the earth; by which 
it has hitherto invigorated every part of its 
dominions throughout the globe ; by which 
it has raised, and by which alone it can 
maintain, this mighty empire. 
Mr. Walte» Stanhope, in support of the 
motion, recanitalated: what he called the 
errors and blunders of administration ; and 
prophesied the worst consequences if the 
affairs of this country were permitted to 
remain much longer in the hands of the 
present ministers. 
Lord Barrington. Upon this question, 
I shall, from the attention which I have 
given the subject, from being in office, 
endeavour to shew the House wherein I 
think the present motion is against truth ; 
and that there is nothing illegal in the pre- 
sent case. The Bill of Rights declares, 
that to introduce foreign troops within the 
kingdom in time of peace, and without 
the consent of parliament, is illegal; and 
that declaration I take to be founded upon 
the common law of the land; but I think 
it has, as the Bill expresses it, reference 
only to the kingdom itself, and not to the 
dependencies of it, of which our history 
will give us the clearest Po Go so far 
back as the case of Calais; there wasa 
garrison kept in that fortress regularly, 
without any consent of parliament. ‘Then 
there were Dunkirk and ‘t'angier, the garri- 
sons of which were kept up without having 
the least recourse to parliament ; nor was 
it ever dreamt of, that the sovereigns of 
this country were acting illegally in keep- 
ing up such garrisons. As to the expe- 
diency of the measure, it is justifiable, be- 
cause foreign troops are easier to be had, 
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and at the same time cheaper than our 
own troops. I know from the experience 
of last year’s recruiting, that it would have 
been dilhcult to have procured new levies 
in that time. Fle declared the measure to 
be legal, and said he should pity and con- 
temn the minister who should ask for a 
Bill of Indemnity ; for his part he wanted 
none, though he had had a principal share 
ion advising the measure. 

Nr. 7’. Lowwnshend. The dangers that 
might arise from the introduction of fo- 
reign troops into the dependencies of the 
realm, if not illegal, might be very great ; 
for it might easily be in the power of an ill- 
designing prince to fill all the exterior parts 
of the dominions with foreign mercenaries, 
and take opportunities to make them the 
meane of overturning the constitution. No 
man should forget the natural tendency of 
standing foreign troops; they cannot es- 
teem your laws; they know not your con- 
stitution; they cannot respect it. Recol- 
lect the case of the Hanoverian soldier at 
Maidstone, where the commanding officer 
told the civil officer, * Release the man, 
or I have 8,000 men here, and I will beat 
down your gaol, and take him by force.” 
Sir, that will be the language of comman- 
ders of foreign troops. They know not 
the laws, they carmot respect them. Dis- 

utes will arise in quarters, and they must 

e terminated in this manner. But let us 
turn our eyes to the other countries of 
Europe, and see what miserable work the 
soldiery have made. Sir, they have over- 
turned Europe from its basis. Look at 
Sweden, where the king, merely by the 
means of an army, has cut the throat of 
Swedish liberty, and: rules by the sword ; 
and I might here observe, that this admi- 
nistration in England was accessary to the 
mischief, or at least attempted to prevent 
a reparation. 1 have been told on pretty 
good authority, that when the empress of 
Russia was about to stir in favour of the 
old government of Sweden, we interposed, 
and threatened her with the fleet of Eng- 
Jand, if she made any such attempt. He 
was zealous in vindication of the character 
and reputation of king William the 3rd, 
whom he called our immortal deliverer, 
which had been assassinated in print, and 
the work encouraged, (alluding to air 
J. Dalrymple’s book. 

Mr. Serjeant Adazr supported the mo- 
tion. He first observed on the arguments 
that had been used on the other side of the 
question, particularly by lord Barrington. 
He said, the noble lord had affirmed that 
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there was no statute law which limited 
the number of forces, or the power of the 
crown in that respect, before the Revolu- 
tion; yet he admitted that Charles the 
Znd keeping a standing army without con- 
sent of parliament, was contrary to law; 
it must therefore be contrary to the an- 
cient principles of the constitution, which 
the Serjeant contended, equally applied to 
the present case. 

With regard to the instances mentioned, 
of keeping troops in Calais, Dunkirk, and 
Tangier, without authority of parliament, 
he said, that the ill-consequences of the 
two latter instances, had already been suf- 
ficiently pointed out, and the noble lord 
himself had, with great candour, given an 
answer in the very next sentence, by ob- 
serving that the same king who kept 
troops in those two garrrisons, kept them 
also in England without consent of parlia- 
ment, so that no inference could be drawn 
as to the legality of the one, more than of 
the other, which the noble lord had ad- 
mitted to be illegal. As to Calais, it was 
the last remnant of those extensive terri- 
torics formerly held in France, by our 
kings, who claimed also the crown of that 
kingdom; and no consent of the parlia- 
ment of England could be necessary to 
enable the King to keep troops in his 
French dominions. 

He then argued from the principles of 
the constitution, that the king never had 
a powerto keep up a standing army of 
mercenary soldiers, in any part.of the do- 
minions of the crown of England, in time 
of peace, without authority of parliament. 
Nor to introduce foreign troops at any 
time, without parliamentary consent. The 
ancient armies of the crown were com- 
posed of those who served by virtue of 
their tenure, for a limited time, and for 
particular services; which the king was 
intitled to in common with other inferior 
lords in right of property and tenure. 
That from the abolition of those- military 
tenures, the crown had no constitutional 
military force whatever, any where, except 
what showd be granted by parliament. 
That the Bill of Rights being declaratory 
of the ancient laws and cunstitution, should 
be construed as extensively as the princi- 
ples from whence it was derived; and net 
confined to the mere words of the decla- 
ration, which had a reference to the mis- 
chief recited in the preamble, but should 
be applied to all mischiefs that came with- 
in the same rriaciples. That it had been 
held, in another. House, by the Lord Chaa- 
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cellor; that this clause of the Bill of 
Rights, by the spirit and fair construction 
of it, applied to all the dominions of the 
crown. That this construction was con- 
firmed by the Mutiny Act; which after 
reciting the very words of the Bill of 
Rights, goes on to say, that it is necessary 
that a body of forces should be kept up 
for the safety of the kingdom, and forthe 
defence of the possessions of the crown of 
Great-Britain, &c. From whence he in- 
ferred, that it was the opinion of the legis- 
lature, that forces could not be kept up 
for any of these purposes, without consent 
of natlianient: hat it was no answer, to 
pay that, in fact, the number of troops 
mentioned in that Act, are only those 
kept up in Great Britain, exclusive of 
those employed in the garrisons abroad ; 
because estimates weré every year laid be- 
fore parliament, and supplies granted for 
the express purpose of supporting the 
troops kept in those garrisons, as well as 
in Great Britain, and therefore the one 
had the consent of parliament as well as 
the other. 

He argued further, that the employing 
foreign officers was unlawful, from the 
Act of Settlement, by which no person 
born out of the dominions of Great Bri- 
tain, though naturalized, could enjoy any 
office or place of trust civil or military. 
And that the command of a body of troops 
at Gibraltar or Minorca, was certainly an 
office or place of military trust. That this 
pxtcaded not only to the kingdom of 
Great Britain but to all its dominions, he 
said, was still further confirmed by the 
Act of 29 Geo. 2, c. 5, by which the king 
was enabled to grant military commissions 
to foreign Protestants in America, which 
would have been altogether acon b 
if the king by his own authority could 
have employed foreigners in any part of 
his dominions. And he pointed out to 
the attention of the House, the precau- 
tions taken in that Act, by limiting the 
number of such foreign fice obliging 
them to take the oaths, and declaring that 
the colonel should be a natural born sub- 
ject; none of which were or could be 
taken in the present instance of the Heano- 
verian troops, without the authority of 
parliament. After enlarging upon these 
topics, he stated to the House the doubts 
and difficulties: that must arise, by what 
law those foreign troops should be govern- 
ed, or their disci line maintained. For 
notwithstanding all that had been said of 
their own martial law, he insisted that no 
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man could be put to death in the dominions 
ofthis country by any other authority 
than the Mutiny Act, or the law of the 
land. He put it to the crown lawyers, to 
say, by what law disputes arising between 
the British troops, or inhabitants, and the 
Hanoverians, were to be decided. 

He contended, that the proposition con- 
tained in the motion, was not only strictly 
warranted by the principles of law and the 
constitution, but that it was highly neces- 
sary that the House should come to such a 
declaration, to avert the danger arising 
from the precedent; more especially after 
the approbation éxpressed in their Ad- 
dress. It had, indeed, been alledged, that 
the approbation went no further than the 

cious motives which had induced his 
ajesty to the measure in question. That 
he had always looked upon this distinction 
as illusory and absurd; but at all events 
the only way to demonstrate that the ap- 
probation went only to the motives and 
not to the measure itself, was to come to 
the resolution now proposed. 

He concluded with saying, that the ex- 
perience of all nations evinced the ex- 
treme danger of calling in the assistance 
of foreign troops; and that the Saxons, 
who had been called into this island to 
peor the British government, had them- 
ves most effectually conquered and 
overturned it. But of all foreign oe 
said he, the most dangerous are those who 
are the subjects of the king and not of 
the crown and parliament. Should any 
future prince of the illustrious house that 
now sits upon the throne, perfectly unlike 
his present Majesty, assisted by ministers 
not very unlike the advisers of this mea- 
sure; should, I say, such a prince, de- 
luded by such advisers, entertain the mad 
and nefarious design of overturning the 
constitution of this country ; of destroying 
that liberty which was the glory and 
strength of his government, and reducing 
his kingdom to the same abject state with 
those of most of his neighbours, what | 
means could be so proper to effectuate so 
wicked a purpose, as filling all parts of our 
dominions beyond sea, with foreign merce- 
narics, and putting ourstrongest garrisons, 
and half our empire, into the hands of of- 
ficers and soldiers, the devoted subjects of 
the king, but totally independent on the 
crown or parliament of the kingdom : 

Mr. Hans Stanley explained that foreign 
soldiers serving in England were under the 
laws of England: and in respect of the 
expediency of the measure relative to the 
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want of men, he observed, that we had 
more men than the king of Prussia, who 
kept 200,000 men on foot, and as many 
as the House of Austria; but as our men 
were employed in arts and manufactures, 
it was more expedient to take foreign 
troops into our pay, which had been the 
uniform practice of the kingdom, from the 
battle of Newcastle upon Tyne to this day : 
of which very many instances were to 
met with in Rymer and Froisard. 

Mr. Gordon asserted, that the measure 
was illegal; that a recruiting serjeant 
could not enlist a single foreigner, much 
less could you march five battalions to 
Gibraltar ; but condemned the motion, for 
being an abstract proposition, without any 
connected question, it might carry too se- 
vere a censure uponan Act, which he was 
convinced was well meant, and very expe- 
dient ; he trusted, that its illegality might 
be established by an alteration in the 
preamble of the Bill of Indemnity; and 
therefore moved the previous question. 

The Solicitor General stated to the 
House the different periods of time when, 
and the occasions for which, foreign troops 
had been introduced into this kingdom 
without the consent of parliament; ob- 
serving that there were so many prece- 
dents for such a practice, that he wondered 
any objections should now be so seriously 
started against it. He embraced a variety 
of circumstances and arguments against 
the motion and in favour of the previous 
question. Having established the legality 
of the measure, he went to the propriety 
of it, and took occasion to remark, that if 
' the militia laws were duly enforced, en- 
larged and extended, there would never 
more be any occasion for them to debate 
on questions concerning foreign troops, as 
such would be totally unnecessary. 

Mr. Burke observed, that one hon. gen- 
tleman was against the motion, because it 
was not an abstract proposition; ano- 
’ ther was against it, because it was an 
abstract proposition. He said, it was 
not kind of Mr. Gordon to fight op- 
position with a weapon which he knew 
they could not make use of. He observed, 
that the hon. member knew the measure 
was illegal, yet he would vote in favour of 
it. Now, said Mr. Burke, if I, or any of 
the gentlemen on this side of the House, 
were to argue in this manner, it would 
cause @ horse-laugh in the House. This 
is not an argument @ fortiori, but 2 majort: 
it is the argument of a majority. He said 
the learned gent}eman who spoke last had 
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ransacked history, statutes and journals, 
and had taken a very large journey, 
through which he did not wish to follow 
him, but he was always glad to meet him 
at his return home. Let us, said he, strip 
off all this learned foliage from his argu- 
ment; let us unswathe this Egyptian 
corpse, and strip it of its salt, gum and 
mummy, and see what ‘sort of a dry 
skeleton is underneath—nothing but a 
single point of law! The gentleman as- 
serts that nothing but-a Bill can declare 
the consent of parliament, not an address, 
not a resolution of the House; yet he 
thinks a resolution of the House would in 
this case be better than a Bill of In- 
demnity: so that we find a bill is nothing, 
an address is nothing, a resolution is no- 
thing, nay I fear our liberty is nothing, 
and that, ere long, our rights, freedom, 
and spirit, nay the House itself will vanish, 
in @ previous question. 

Lord North desired to know whence the 
proofs and authorities of a point of law 
could be better drawn than from history, 
statutes, and journals; he did not think it 
was from wit, or flowers of eloquence, that 
they should be deduced. He admired 
the hon. gentleman’s method of proving @ 
resolution to be, nothing; an address, no- 
thing; a Bill, nothing; and by the same . 
mode of reasoning he was inclined, he 
said, to conclude, that a long witty speech 
was—nothing. ° 

General Conway was very sorry to see 
such learned gentlemen as Mr. Serjeant 
Adair and the Solicitor General differ so 
widely on so important a point. He said, 
that for his part he did not understand the 
laws to a practical nicety; but his expe- 
rience in that House had given him so 
much knowledge of the constitution, that 
he felt the measure illegal and dangerous. 
He -could not conceive with what pro- 
priety a Bill of Indemnity could be pro- 
osed for a measure that was legal; the 
ideas of criminality and indemnity were, 
he asserted, inseparable. He condemned 
the conduct of those who advised his Ma- 
jesty to bring foreigners into this king- 
dom, without the consent of parliament, 
but said he would vote for the previous 
question, because the motion was too ge- 
neral, and passed a censure on a measure, 
which so far as his Majesty was concerp- 
ed, he was sure proceeded Trom the best 
motives. 

Sir William Lemon approved of the 
American measures, but such was his dis- 


approbation of the paragraph in his Ma- 
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jesty’s Speech, which informed his _parlia- 
ment, that he had sent his Hanoverian 
troops to garrison Gibraltar and Minorca, 
that he was compelled to withhold his ap- 
probation of measures, which in every 
other instance he approved. 

The previous question being put, that 


the main ee be now put; the House 
divided. e Noes went forth. 


Tellers. 


Lord John Cavendish - - 
Yeas Sir James Lowther - t 81 
Sir George Howard - 

Mr. Onslow - - -= + 203 


' So it passed in the negative. 


Noes 


~ Debate in the Commons on a Motion for 
the Returns of the British Army in Ame- 
rica.) November 1. Lord Barrington 
laid before the House the Army Esti- 
mates. 

Colonel Barré desired to know the 
number, state, and disposition of the 
troops in America, according to the last 
returns. 

Lord Barrington could not satisfy the 
hon. gentleman; but before Monday he 
would consult some papers which would 
enable him to answer as much of those 
particulars as was prudent to be dis- 
closed. 

Col. Barré. What the noble lord has 
now said is in the true spirit of the admi- 
nistration. Give information they will 
not; but they will call upon parliament to 
vote fresh troops, without letting parlia- 
ment know the least of what they ought to 
know concerning those which are already 
employed. I shall therefore move, * That 
there be laid before the House an account 
of the last returns of the number of effec- 
tive men, in the several regiments and 
corps in his Majesty’s service, serving in 
North America, together with a state of 
the number of sick and wounded; distin- 
guishing the several places where the said 
troops are stationed.” 

Lord Barrington. Ever since I have 
been concerned in the army, I know of 
no precedent similar to what is now called 
for. To call during a war, for the return 
of an army, has indeed been attempted, 
but was always opposed, as a practice 

which might prove exceedingly inconve- 
nient. In the present case, 1 donot know 
that any evils would flow from it, but if 
done by a resolution of the House, it will 
become a most dangerous precedent. As 
te the information which the gentleman 
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wants, I can give it partly on my legs, in 
which way it will not be a precedent ; and 
if Iam' not so correct, from the papers 
which I have accidentally about me, as 
might be expected, against to-morrow I 


| will procure those which sliall be more ac- 


curate. 


Colonel Burré. Without entering into . 


the matter of precedent, why not give 
the House an information which can do 


no harm, and may do much good? In” 


these matters accuracy is to be wished for. 
As to telling the facts to me, 1 want not 


to have a private curiosity gratified: I- 


want not to be paid in private a public: 
debt.. The information should be gene- 
ral. The ministers of the crown have 
admitted that they were deceived—they 
have deceived parliament; which would 
not have been the case, had information: 
been laid before us: my motion demands 
only information, that before we vote 
more troops we may know something con- 
cerning those we have already. Let us 
know to what extent future estimates are 
to go, that when we have voted one num- 
ber, supposing it to be the total, there 
may not be after demands. The House 
must proceed in the dark, as we have hi- 
therto done, if we are not informed what 
the state of the army in Boston is, and 
The in- 
formation I have had, which is that of the 
public, is only that of the troops being be- 


sieged; a light-house burnt under the 


nose of the fleet, and the men sent to re- 
ee it carried off by the enemy. Let us 


now the truth, and we shall then be able . 


to proceed with our eyes open. 

Lord Barrington. The last return is 
that of July 19th, which was received here 
the 25th October. By this it appears that 
the number of men in Boston, exclusive 
of three regiments going over to join 
them, was 8,550, of which 1,482 were sick 
and wounded, and 354 missing, of which— 

Mr. Welbore Filis. 1 submit it to the 
noble Jord, whether it would not be also 
for the information of the House, to lay 
before us these particulars of the rebel 
army ? 

Colonel Barré. I give the right hon. 
gentleman credit for what he says; lay 
before the House the number and strength 
of the provincial troops, that we may know 
whether you can fight them, that we may 


judge of your demands, and know if the © 


troops you ask will be as competent to the 
service they are to perform as were those 


of last year, He expressed bis surprise 


that government had no returns of the 
army later than the 19th July. 

Mr. ¢. Townshend. On the point of 
: Dia ] can give the noble lord one, 

ully in point. I moved for the return of 
the regiments employed in the affair of St. 
Vincenat’s, and it was laid before the 
House.* 

Mr. Jor. It is evident from what has 
passed, that the plea of acting arto to 
precedent will not avail the noble lord. 
What therefore is the true reason for the 
Ministers refusing to lay the information 
called for before the House? Merely, I 
assert, to keep parliament in ignorance. 
Was the fair truth to be laid before the 
House, the demands of ministcrs would 
be inconsistent with the facts they pro- 
duced. ‘This was the case last session, 
and they have kept back all information, 
and imposed on the House in order to get 
the cry of the people before the extent of 
the evil was known. But they have taken 
care, to a degree of affectation, to inform 
you that it is the rights not of the crown 

ut of parliament, for which they are 
fighting, and yet with an inconsistency 
worthy only eeicnsives they will not 
allow parliament the least information to 
know how to fight for those rights which 
they say are peculiarly its own. This is 
the conduct, Sir, which has driven from 
them some of the most manly and re- 
spectable characters in the kingdom. 
They were deceived; they openly tell 
these men who call themselves ministers, 
“ You deceived us; you would not let us 
_know the state either of America, or the 
force you had there to qucll the di- 
sturbances; acting thus in the dark, we 
were led into error, but we will not 
persist in it; we know your intentional 
deceit, and we leave you.’ This, Sir, 
is also the case of parliament; and the 
only remedy is for parliament to imi- 
tate the conduct of those manly charac- 
ters, by refusing to vote away the moncy 
of their constituents for measures about 
which they are absolutely in the dark. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot. Whether or not the 
precedent be for or against the informa- 
tion, I shall be equally against the motion. 
It would make a precedent of the most 
mischievous tendency. 
turn of an army? Why, every particular 
concerning it given with the utmost accu- 
racy, and perfectly authentic. Can it ever 
be proper to publish such a statement, 
aS 
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What is the re- 
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while your enemy is in the field? Would 
it not be giving him intelligence of the 
most advantageous nature? Could any 
ministers carry on the business of the 
public, if any gentleman in this House had 
a right to call for such an account? I¢ 
would be impossible. If ministers act 
badly they should be turned out of their 
taped but the public service can never 
e advanced by calling for accounts which 
destroy your confidence in them. 

Mr. Burke. So, Sir, it is now laid 
down as a maxim not only to refuse the 
information, but to take care that 
such information shall never be givep— 
and this is to be the case, because parlia- 
ment, instead of calling for information, 
should give confidence to ministers. 
This, Sir, is not only telling us that we 
must bear our ignorance, but perpetuat- 
ing it; and making a minister’s having 
forfeited a right to all confidence, the 
greatest plea for placing the more in him 
for the future. This is a mode of reason- 
ing I never heard of before. As to the 
importance of the information now called 
for, and the danger of producing it, it 
makes one smile. Can you imagine that 
this army return of July last, can be con- 
veyed to America and become better in- 
telligence than general Washington has 
already ? I will not have so poor an opi- 
nion of his abilities, who eaald write that 
excellent letter, we have all read, to ge- 
neral Gage ; but suppose him, and the ge- 
nerals Lee and Putnam, to be more assi- 
duous and attentive. These men know 
much more of your army than your return 
can give them. They coop it up, besiege 
it, destroy it, crush it. Your officers are 
swept off by the rifles, if they show their 
noses, 

Lord North wished as ardently as any 
oats to stop the effusion of blood on 

oth sides; but thought it could only be 
effected by sending over a formidable 
army early in the spring, and appointing 
proper persons on the spot to give par- 
dons, as mentioned in the Speech, He 
was against the motion, as it would ground 
a precedent for future abuses: the case of 
the Caribbs was very different from the 
present: in that the minister was accused 
of sending too many men to an unwhole- 
some climate; and, besides, there was no 
great danger of the Caribbs reading our 
accounts. 

Colonel Barré observed, that the con- 
duct of the minister in withholding proper 
information, put him in mind of a king, 
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who fee one end of a Lutheran 
church exceedingly ruinous, and all the 
rest of it very good and elegant, proposed 
to rebuild that part for them; which he 
did in a very magnificent manner; but 
when they came to assemble there, they 
found that he had taken away all the light ; 
upon which they waited on his majesty, 
thanked him for his favours, and acquaint- 
_ ing him with their misfortune, in not being 
able to see at church; upon which his 
majesty replied, it was perfectly right that 
it should be so; for it was written in the 
Scriptures, ‘* Blessed are they that be- 
lieve and do not see.” 

The House then divided, For the mo- 
tion 63; against it 170. 


Debate in the Commons on the Navy 
Estimates.| The House resolved itself 
into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Buller moved, that 28,000 seamen, 
including 6,665 marines, be voted for the 
service of the year 1776, at the rate of 4/. 
per month. He spoke of the stations of 
the fleet ; particularly that the one under 
admiral Shuldham, who was to command 
ene America, was to consist of 78 
Bail. 

Admiral Keppel opposed the motion, as 
inadequate to a war, and too large for a 
peace establishment. He said that no 
vessels could keep the sea upon the coast 
of North America in the winter season ; 
arraigned the proceedings of the first lord 
of the Admiralty in his conduct of the 
navy, which he represented to have been 
in a much better situation before the pre- 
sent noble lord came to the head of that 
department, than since. 

Captain Luttrell, When the Address, 
which, we are told, pledged us to nothing, 
passed this House, I did suppose ministry 
would think it politic to vote navy, army, 
militia, supplies, and every grant they may 
‘Want, without giving time for reflection, 
information, or enquiry; and therefore I 
4m not surprized at the precipitate man- 
ner in which the hon. member has brought 
before us a question of such great national 
umport ; but as I suspected it, 1 was eager 
to learn from the noble lord opposite to 
me, when he mentioned the number of 
land forces proposed to be employed for 

€ present year, what the naval establish- 
ment was to consist of? His lordship 
carefully avoided being thus communica- 
live, though he assured us in tao general 
terms, that the most proper ceconom 

been, and would be, observed wi 
§ 
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respect to the navy. Sir, I do not mean 
to accuse that noble lord of an inclination 
to impose upon this Louse, or the publics 
because his ignorance of naval affairs will 
acquit him with me of any such design. 
But, Sir, let him beware here how he puts 
implicit faith in the information of a man, 
who, with little more maritime knowledge, 
may perhaps have much subtlety, and ig 
wise to rest such assertion as this upon 
the credit of the noble lord rather haa 
upon his own ; for I believe it will puzzle 
any man in this House to produce more 
than one instance where this boasted 
economy has been ubserved, and there 
profusion would have been excusable, if 
not commendable—I mean, Sir, when his 
Majesty went to review his fleet at Ports- 
mouth. But, Sir, it would take me til} 
midnight to enumerate the various in- 
stances of bad management, ignorance 
and extravagance that have followed one 
another since the noble lord, who now 
presides at the head of the Admiralty, 
was appointed to such office; proceeding 
in part, I am sure, from his not taking the 
advice of a very able and respectable seq 
officer, who is a lord of that board, but 
obstinately following his own naval ideas, . 
and being unable or unwilling to discern, 
that though a subtle statesman, he is but 
an ordinary seaman. | 

Sir, where then is this ceconomy to be 
found? Is it in the summer parade of thag 
noble lord, sailing from one king's port ta 
the other, and wasting every year some 
hundred pounds of the public money, by 
the single expenditure of powder, to no» 
tify his arrival? By prostituting the ho- 
nour of the flag, and claiming distinc; 
tions, he must know, if he knows any 
thing of the service, he is no way entitled 
to, and therefore ought to be ashamed of, 
Is it by the loss to the public of the arti- 
ficers’ labour, while they are duing homage 
to this mighty lord? Is it in sending q 
royal yacht with his son to Lisbon, which 
will cost the public 1,000/. when he might 
have gone in a packet for 50/. Is it in 
the wise regulations he has made in the 
navy, which we hear of in the news- 
papers, and by his dependants, but no 
where else? Or is it in that careful ins 
spection into the state of the fleet so tq 
prevent abuses, that the best men of war 
may be sold for 1,000/. while the warst 
appear to have cost 40,000/. in repair 2 
And, Sir, as it is the custom to call up 
the attention of the country gentlemea 


upon every alarming subject, } will crava 
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that indulgence for a minute to mark one 
instance out of very many where this 
ceconomy is not to be found. [He then 
entered into the abuses and misapplica- 
tions that had prevailed in the naval ceco- 
nomy since 1770. He shewed, that though 
in the course of five years, upwards of 
two millions sterling had been granted by 
parliament for the repairs of the navy, 
over and above the sums annually for wear 
and tear, yet the navy debt had increased 
in the same five years, upwards of 500,(0001. 
He proved that the Africa, a ship of 70 
guns, had been sold for 900/. though she 
was in better order than two-thirds of the 
fleet, and could have been made as good as 
new for 3,000/. while there had been de- 
manded of parliament, for the use of the 
Dragon man of war only, within four 
years, though she had never been at sea 
in the time, 32,973. being extra work 
over and ahove what she had cost under 
the articles of wear and tear, and ordi- 
nary ; and is now laid up in Fareham 
Creek unfit for service without further 
repair. He likewise proved, that the noble 
lord at the head of the board was the cause 
of the laté insurrection of the shipwrichts, 
as he had encouraged them to petition 
parliament for an increase of wages, in op- 
position to the application of the captains 
of the may for an increase of their half- 
pay: he himself having told their com- 
mittee that the shipwrights were a set of 
more useful men to this, nation, and much 
more entitled to the favour of government. 
He said that the task-work was the most 
destructive manner of building and repair- 
Ing possible, that it must inevitably in- 
crease the naval expence, and ruin the 
fleet of this kingdom. ] 

Now, Sir, to return to the question im- 
mediately before us: my objection arises, 
as it did last year, from a persuasion of the 
insufficiency of the number of seamen ap- 
plied for to man the ships already in com- 
mission, and those fitting for foreign ser- 
vice: if 6,665 marines are to be included, 
1,200 of which the hon. member allows to 
make a part of your standing army, and 
are now serving under the general of 
your troops in America, how then can the 
- ships in this country be fitted for war, if 
occasion should require it, without the 
_ assistance of these marines, who, with the 
few: volunteers we have, can alone be 
trusted to man the boats, get the stores 
on board, guard the ships, and the men 
we receive from the impress traders, The 


hon. member has told us, that admiral 
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Shuldam’s command is to consist of 78 
sail of men of war.- In that case it is 
trifling with parliament to come with 
such a demand.as this, when ] am sure 
it is impossible, by any calculation, to 
prove them sufficient to man such a ficet 
as is now in commission, and fitting for 
foreign service; and if you except out of 
28,000 seamen the 1,200 marines under 
the command of our general at Boston, 
sea officers, petty officers, and servants, 
the number of foremast men will not ex- 
ceed 14,000; therefore these must be or- 
dinary grants; you may judge of the ex- 
traordinaries by what you have heard re- 
specting the Dragon, and of which there 
are many more instances equally alarming. 
Sir, though I am totally against a great 
increase of revenue for the destructive 
purposes it seems at present intended, it 
was my best hope that a large share of 
it would be appropriated towards the sup- 
port of what is generally acknowledged to 
be the great strength of this nation; that 
when the American ports were shut up, 
and we had lost that trade, we might have 
secured the seamen out of employ, by fit- 
ting out a formidable fleet ; not because I 
think it will prove useful on the coast of 
America, but as the best security against 
a foreign power. Sir, talking of America, 
a right hon. member said, there had been 
a fault in the navy somewhere. Will the 
noble lord declare that admiral Graves has 
ever received positive orders that he did 
not execute; or have they been, as I have 
reason to believe them, from the operations 
of the fleet, so artfully discretional, that 
if your ships should be wrecked upon that 
frozen coast, or any misfortune attend 
them, the blame may be laid on the ad- 
miral, and his reputation as an officer be 
sacrificed to shelter the wicked proceed- 
ings of these ministers.—Sir, an hon. mem- 
ber told us, we need not be dispirited with 
our misfortunes in America, for that our 
fleets were unsuccessful at the et 
of the late war, but afterwards prov 
victorious. Sir, this is a position similar 
to that of the naval ceconomy, which I 
think can hardly be marked in above one 
instance, I mean the loss of Minorca. 
Where else did ill-success await our naval 
arms? Was it in Europe, Asia, South or 
North America, where from the com- 
mencement to the conclusion of the war 
we were making captures? How then, 
Sir, was the ill-success that attended this 
country in any foreign war, to be com- 
pared to the sea of trouble we are now 
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are riveted to coercion against our fellow- 
* subjects in America. 


Lord Hinchinbroke said, his brother was 
in such a situation, that the noble lord, his 
father, had no. other means of sending 


him. 


Lord North said, the ships built at the 


end of the war, were of green wood, which 
not being so durable as the seasoned wood, 
were very bad, had lately proved very 
rotten, and that this circumstance had 
been the cause of the great expence. 

Sir J. G. Griffin did not get up to op- 
pose the number of seamen, because he 
thought if any operations were to be con- 
tinued against the Americans, they ought 
to be confined to that service only. He 
then ‘declared that he had hitherto sup- 
ported government on principles, without 
regard to men; thinking it is his duty as 
an honest man so to do, as long as the 
true interest of the country appeared to 
be consulted, and the public affairs con- 
ducted to the credit or honour of the na- 
tion ; he denied that to be the case at pre- 
sent, and called on any of the minister’s 
best friends to contradict him ; adding, he 
should ill deserve to sit there any longer, 


if he cogtinued to afford his support to 


men, the effects of whose pernicious mea- 
sures had reduced us to so shameful a situ- 
ation. He professed himself an advocate 


for the supreme legislative authority of 


this country over its colonies ; disclaimed 
however on the one hand vindicating the 
rash and indiscreet measure of having 
taxed the Americans, as he did on the 
other, their mode of resistance. The no- 
ble lord (North) had in the last session 
Given it as his firm opinion, that the forces 
then voted, and the other measures the 
House had adopted, would put an end to 
_ oll our unhappy disputes with America, 

€ven without a drop of bloodshed; yet 
notwithstanding we all felt so seriously 
the grievous effects of these ill-advised 
Measures, the noble lord, with fatal expe- 
tience against him, was determined to 
seek our total ruin, by persevering in the 
Same wild and extravagant system; in- 
stead of which, he added, atender of con- 
ciliation on terms suited to the true spirit 
of the British constitution ought to be 
Preferred and held out to the Americans, 
which, if not successful, we ought to re- 

Rquish connections with them: or 
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embarked in, but which I hope to God 
may calm sooner than I fear the minds of 
those men will do, who can tell us, in a 
language that is shocking to hear, they 
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otherwise, if practicable, to harass them 
with your fleets, by interrupting their 
trade, till at length they might perhaps be 
brought to sue for protection. 

The Resolution was agreed to. - 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
Embodying the Militia.) Nov.2. Onthe 
order of the day for the second reading of 
the Bill for embodying the militia, 

Mr. Hartley said; Sir, 1 shall beg leave 
upon the present occasion to take a scope 
wide of the immediate business, and offer 
an observation or two upon the necessity 
of having some measure of a conciliator 
nature to attend those coercive ones which 
are brought forwards against America 
with so much haste. I would propose 
that there should be some test held out, 
by which the colonies may prove their sub- 
mission to the legislative power of this 
country. I think the best would be the 
recognition of an act of parliament, to be - 
registered in the assembly of such colony 
willing to submit. And I think the best 
should be one which exercises a control 
ling power over the colony; for instance, 
rg a it was to enact that all the slaves 
in America should have the trial by jury. 
The recognition of this and the submission 
to its operation would pee the requisite 
proof of duty. When this actual recogni- 
tion of an act of paniiament shall have re- 
placed the legislative authority of this 
country, without question or diminution, 
as it was before the commencement of 
these troubles; then, as an act of merited 
justice to such colonies as shall have given 
this proof of their return to their allegi- 
ance, let their grievances be redressed ; 
let the operation of all the acts complained 
of cease, ipso facto, in each colony re- 
spectively where the required recognition 
shall have been complied with. This pro- 
position seems to me to be equitable in it~ 
self; I hope it will be thought by all par- 
ties to be definite, satisfactory, and practi- 
cable. 

Mr. Charles Turner. I am against the 
present Bill upon every account, as 1 am 
against militias in general. The proper 
men to recruit and supply your troops are 
the scum and outcast of cities and manu- 
factures; fellows who voluntarily submit 
to be slaves by an apprenticeship of seven 
years are the proper persons to be mili- 
tary ones. But to take thé honest, sober, 
industrious fellow from the plough, is 
doing an essential mischief to the commu. 
nity, and laying a double tax. The mili- 
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tia is likewise more expensive than the re- 
gulars, and therefore the more improper 
at present. 

Viscount Mountstuart. I do not rise to 
oppose the Bill, because I am clear that 
the force of a militia is the true constitu- 
tional force to be relied on by this or any 
kingdom ; but, Sir, 1 wish to see no longer 
a partial militia; I wish to see an end of 
a live of distinction drawn between coun- 
tries, which in nature and in land are the 
same: I wish to see a militia in North 
Britain. What reason can be assigned 
against it? The stain of rebellion is wiped 
out; it is done away for ever, by the loy- 
alty of the people, and the uncommon ex- 
ertions they made for the crown in the 
Jast war. [ do not mean now to bring 
this matter under consideration, but give 
notice that I shall take an early open day 
to propose it. 

Mr. Dunning condemned the Bill. In- 
stead of the ostensible motives held out by 
it, the militia may be employed in the most 
alarming and unconstitutional manner. It 
throws a power into the hands of the 
king, hitherto unknown to the constitu- 
tion. He took a retrospective view of 
measures in general; and introduced some 
strictures on addresses; particularly that 
from the first battalion of the militia of 
the county of Devon. My hon. friend 


(Mr. Acland) who helped to procure that. 


Address, and presented it, he supposed, 
consulted the noble lord (North) upon it; 
and he had good ground to believe the 
noble lord corrected it. The Address 
speaks its origin fully ; it makes a tender of 

eir services with their swords drawn, not 
to use them against the commen enemy, 
any of the branches of the House of Bour- 
bon, not even against the Americans, for 
they could not act against either out of 
the kingdom, but against his Majesty’s 
internal enemies, that is, such who in this 
House, or elsewhere, dare to hold a con- 
trary opinion with the framer and author 
of it. The tendency of the Bill is exceed- 
ingly different from the old militia law, 
and therefore demands an explanation, 
that the House may know how different 
the situation of the gentlemen now in the 
militia will be, from what it is at present. 
They and the men entered into that en- 
gagement with their country, under the 
express circumstances that they were never 
to be called out but in time of invasion or 
rebellion in England, or imminent danger 
of one or the other. This condition se- 
cured them from being at the beckon of a 
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they can be induced to act ; Irish a re 
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minister, to be called out under pretences 
of distant or imaginary danger. They 
knew the nature of the very cause in 
which they were to.draw their swords; 
but what will be their situation if this Bill 
passes? It will be in the power of the mi- 
nister to embody the militia, and put them 
under the Mutiny Act, if a rebellion is 
only apprehended in Bengal, in St. He- 
lena, in the most distant and insignificant 
dependency of the crown. To draw their 
swords in defence of their king and coun- 
try, is what they entered expressly and 
cheerfully to do; but to be made soldiers 
in spite of themselves, to serve not their 
country in great and fearful exigences, but 
to second the apprehensions or evil de- 
signs of a minister, is being in a situation 
so totally different, that no arguments can 
convince me they will endure it. Iam a 
friend to the old militia, because it can 
only be drawn out in cases prescribed by 
the constitution; but I am an enemy to 
this new scheme, because it in fact annihi- 
lates that meritorious militia, and gives 
you a monster in its stead. 

A noble Jord has touched upon another 
militia—a militia to be composed of a set 
of people of a complexion which has not, it 
seems, been thought by the legislature to 
recommend them to possess it: a northern 
militia! From the manner in whieh the 
intimation is given I take it for granted 
the plan is determined, and that we ma 
consider it as one of the measures whic 
are at present so rapidly combined. And 
it leads me naturally to the great question 
of America, to shew how these measures 
are united in order to be effectual; and I 
shall the readier undertake it, as next 
week I shall be otherwise employed. 

It is curious to observe what are the 
auxiliaries which the present administra- 
tion call to the assistance of the British 
constitution; Catholics from Canada, if 


a new militia in England, composed of a 
description of men exceedingly different 
from those who composed the old one; & 
Scotch militia, of a description that I will 
not name; Hanoverian mercenaries to 
garrison the two great fortresses of the 
Mediterranean ; and, to crown the whole, 
20,000 Russians, to protect the legislative 
authority of this country. It has been de- 
clared in another House, that the Rus- 
sians are not to be sent to America, there- 
fore they are, we oy presume, to be 
brought here. He wished to know what 
object we were now contending for with 
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America. It was not for taxes, as we 
might easily perceive, by general Bur- 
goyne’s letter to general Les ;.for a gen- 
tleman of his good sense, and: who held so 
high a post under government, would not 
venture to assert so much without some 
authority. It could not be said that we 
were contending for the general unlimited 
power of parliament over every part of the 
_ empire; for the secretary of a neighbour- 
ing kingdom had contradicted that idea, 
by asserting ‘ that expressions of that 
kind which had been made in that House 
by a gentleman high in an office, were no 
more than the rash inconsiderate opinion 
of an hasty individual.”? He wished to be 
fairly understood with regard to his ideas 
of rebellion: he never had considered it 
as a genus which might be divided into se- 
veral distinct species; yet he was apt to 
imagine, that there might be one sort of 
rebellion less deserving our hatred than 
another; that there might be a provoked 
and an unprovoked rebellion, of which 
each merited different degrees of censure. 
He then proceeded to ridicule the motley 
complexion of our intended forces, which 
were to consist of Hanoverians, Russians, 
savage Canadians, and Irish Roman Ca. 
tholics. He said, he had heard, that a 
single regiment could march from one end 
of North America to the other; but he 
desired to know, if it was not more proba-: 
ble that 20,000 Russians could march 
from John o’Grott’s house to the Land’s- 
End. On the whole, he declared that he 
was against this, as well as most of the 
other measures of government; that he 
stood alone, unconnected with any party ; 
that he despised any man, who at such a 
Critical juncture, could be swayed by an 
setenrial motive whatever; that, for his 
part, he spoke ex antmo, and he hoped the 
ouse would give him credit for his as- 
sertion. He concluded by observing, that 
although he might not, perhaps, be able to 
Zive that close attendance to the business 
of the House which he could wish, yet he 
would uniformly oppose the ministry in 
every step they should take to enforce 
measures which he heartily condemned. 
: Sir George Yonge informed the House 
of the manner in. which the Devonshire 
address was obtained, without the know- 
edge or concurrence of the gentlemen of 
Property in the county. 
Mr. Rigby. 1 should not have risen to 
€ present question, had not the learned 
fentleman brought me into a conspicuous 
ight, from what an Irish secretary is said 
CVOL, XVII, } 
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to have mentioned in another place. & 
have a great opinion of that gentleman’s 
abilities; andit is plain he has a very good 
opinion of me, from the way he treats me. 
Because the Irish secretary says I am a 
rash and inconsiderate individual, there-- 
fore administration says 1 am_ so, for 
such and such sentiments. As to the 
right of taxing Ireland, I assert it 
upon the solid authority of an act of 
parliament ; if this parliament has a right 
to deprive the House of Lords of Ireland 
of their judicial right, in the dernier re- 
sort, it has a right to do every thing else. 
But the learned gentleman has taken a 
wider field; he has given us a rueful cata- 
logue of troops, which are to execute the 
measures, and among the rest 20,000 
Russians. This is the first time that I 
ever heard a syllable of Russians coming 
here. It is true, I am not of the cabinet ; 
I never was there in my life: but from 
the connections I have, and from all my 
information, I know of no such design. 
But whenever a war has been opened, . 
which demands foreign auxiliaries, various 
are those that have been hired. The last 
war saw Wolfenbuttlers, Hessians, Hano- 
verians, and I know not what, in our ser- 
vice; and there was a Britannic legion, 
which consisted of all the thieves in Eu- 
by the learned member, if disposed to: 
ridicule, might call them and. the Marattas. 
of the East, allies of the king of England. 
The learned member enters very logically: 
into the distinctions of rebellion, and from 
attending minutely to them, all I can 
learn is, that there are two sorts of rebel- 
lion; one which the gentleman likes very 
well, and one which he likes notall. He - 
detests the rebellion of 1745, but likes the 
present passing well. Now, for my part, 
although I think there is but one kind of 
rebellion, I cannot carry my sentiments so — 
far back as the hon. gentleman ; for, when- 
ever the Americans shall return to their 
duty, and behave as loyally as the people 

of Manchester, I shall not, by any means, : 
consider them as deserving my hatred; 
but shall readily give up the point of taxa- 
tion for honourable terms of accommoda- 

tion with them. 2 

Colonel Barré observed, that he had 

lately heard many gentlemen in adminis- 

tration speak very moderately of Ame- 

rican irs, and he exhorted them to 

throw some kind ofa conciliatory prepo- 

sition together, as a step towards an ac- 

commodation. He requested the friends. 
of ministry not to be so very fond of war, 

[3 1] 
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as to overlook an easy and honourable 
peace, which lay so immediately jn their 
way, that they could not but see it, if they 
would but give themselves the trouble to 
look for it; and concluded by reminding 
the House, that Philip lost the now 
United Provinces by being too tenacious 
of one single post. : 
Mr. Actund. As Ido not intend that 
some aspersions the learned gentleman 
has thrown out on me shall go unno- 
ticed, I rise now to give the learned gen- 
_tleman an opportunity of replying if he 
chuses it. The learned gentleman began 
by calling me his hon. friend, and imme- 
diately proceeded to give me the most 
unequivocal proofs of his friendship, by 
throwing out assertions as detrimental to 
an independent character, as they were 
unfounded in fact. The learned gentle- 
man has said, that the address of the first 
regiment of Devonshire militia, which | 
had the honour of presenting, was cor- 
rected by the noble Jord. If I was to 
give way to the just dictates of my rescnt- 
ment, no expression the English language 
contained, would be strong enough to 
mark in its true colours such an unwar- 
ranted assertion; but I will content my- 
self with declaring to this House, this full 
gallery, and the whole world, that it is un- 
true. The address, which has had the 
misfortune of drawing down the weight of 
that gentleman’s resentment upon it, and 
which I, it seems, in an unfortunate hour, 
presented to his Majesty, if its containing 
strong sentiments of Joyalty to the King, 
and attachment to the constitution, be a 
crime, is, I confess, most criminal. But, 
Sir, sorry am I to find, that expressions of 
loyalty to the King and attachment to the 
constitution, should appear so criminal to 
that learned gentleman. This address, at 
which the gentleman is soc much displeased, 
‘expresses, Sir, a just abhorrence of every 
' ‘attempt to alienate the minds of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and a readiness, when pro- 
perly called on, to endeavour to suppress 
any internal enemies of the King and con- 
stitution. About the time that this and 
many other western addresses originated 
in the country, many inflammatory. papers, 
breathing a spirit adverse to all order and 
tranquillity, had been with an aasiduity hi- 
therto unknown, dispersed through the 
west, amongst others, letters inviting to 
associate had been sent to many of the 
principal magistrates and first gentlemen 
of property; these associations were re- 
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tions of the same nature had been entered 
into previous te the Revolution. Now, 
Sir, we unfortunate country gentlemen, 
who are not blessed with those abilities 
which teach us to understand black when 
we read white, did conclude, thas if these 
letters of asgociation so recemmended, im- 
plied any thing, they implied the necessity 
of another revolution. Under such er- 
cumstances, Sir, in such times, were we 
not justified? Did we not act the part of 
good citizens and goad ra es publicly 
to declare to the whole world our just ab- 
horrence of every attempt to alienate the 
minds of his Majesty’s subjects, and te ex- 
press our readiness, when properly called 
on, to exert our utmost endeavours to 
suppress any internal enemies of the King 
and this constitution; for, Sir, such inflam- 
matory papers are attempts to alienate 
the minds of his Majesty’s subjects, and 
those men by whom such papers and such 
letters were circulated, are enemies to the 
Kingand this constitution. Ican assure this 
House, that nineteen out of tweaty of the 
principal resident representatives of the 
property of the county signed that ad- 
dress. It is perpetually asked, how 
country gentlemen can again trust an ad- 
ministration that has so often deceived 
them? For one, Sir, I answer, that t 

never have deceived me; but if I had 
been deceived, I had been deceived under 
the sanction of the gravest and most res 
spectable authorities of this House, under 
the sanction of that learned gentleman 
himself, who during the last session, when 
administration applied to parliament ta 
strengthen the hands of government, com- 
pared the disturbances then existing in the 
province of the Mussachuset’s Bay to the 
riots that had often happened at different 
times in different parts of England, which 
had been suppressed with a very trifling, 
if not without any assistance of a military 
force. Would not therefore that gentle- 
man and his friends have treated it as the 
wildest of all wild doctrines, if adaainistra- 
tion had proposed to parliament to send 
out a force adequate to the conquest of a 
whole continent,—to do what? Why to 
suppress a few insignificant riots in the 
Massachuset’s province. I again repeat, 
I have not been deceived by administra. 
tion, for I did not think the force compe» 
tent; but because a competent force was 
not sent out last year, I do net think it 
good sense of good argument te appase 
the sending out a competent one this 
year ; nor should I think, if at this time J 
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withdrew my weak support from adminis- 
tration, I should the next year have a 
right to accuse administration for the ill 
success of measures, when I had done 
every thing in my power by my opposition 
to prevent their execution. 

Mr. Dunning apologized for the mistake 
he had been under, respecting the ad- 
dress from the Devonshire militia. 

Mr. T. Lownshend called on the minis- 
ters to know where the Russian troops 
were to be sent, as it was asserted in the 
other House not to America; and now, 
by Mr. Rigby, not to England. He sup- 
posed to Ireland. He said that innova- 
tions in the militia were dangerous, be- 
cause every standing oppressive force in 
Europe, began with a harmless militia. 
He detested the politics of administration 
while he compassionated the unhappy 
Americans, who had been provoked to re- 
sistance by the late Acts. In his opinion, 
the necessity of embodying the -militia of 
any part of the kingdom could only be 
justified by local causes ; that if there was 
a rebellion in Scotland, or in Wales, he 
should vote for the embodying of the 
Scotch of Welch militia, but not other- 
wise ; and that he differed in opinion from 
an hon. member (Mr. Rigby) who had 
asserted he knew but of one kind of rebel- 
lion. He instanced the rebellion of 1745, 
when the town of Manchester (who had 
how sent up an address, flattering the mi- 
nistry, and abusing the gentlemen in op- 
postition) took an ostensjble part against 
the present family. 

Sir Thomas Egerton defended the town 
of Manchester ; said he had signed their 
address, which did not contain any abuse 
upon the gentlemen in opposition. 

Mr. Burke observed, that the Manches- 
ter Address was not singular in the inde- 
cency of its language, but that all the mi- 
histerial addresses spoke of those who had 
endeavoured to prevent the civil war in 
which this country was unhappily now 
plunged through the ruinous and destruc- 
tive measures pursued by administration, 
in the most scurrilous and illiberal man- 
ner: that the gentleman who defended 
Manchester stood in the same predica- 
ment with many others who: had signed 
what they never read, and therefore were 
astonished when they afterwards heard the 
fanguage of the addresses; language, he 
eaid, which disgraced the name of Bri- 
tons; in which the good nature of Eng- 
lishmen and the manners of gentlemen 

were totally forgotten; and which, though 
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procured by courtiers, contained nothing 
characteristic of them but the most igno- 
ble servility, and the most unmerciful en- 
couragement of barbarous, blood-thirsty 
measures. There were two other ad- 
dresses which: called loudly for the cen- 
sure of that House; the address from the 
first battalion of the Devonshire militia, 
and the address from the University of 
Oxford. These he termed the addresses 
military and ecclesiastic ; addresses from 
persons who, at all times, and on 
occasions, were debarred constitutionally 
from meddling with the politics of the 
country. He descanted largely on the 
first, shewing the impropriety of the mili- 
tia, or any armed body, soliciting to be 
employed against their fellow subjects. 
With regard to the latter, he almost 
charged lord North with having not only 
seen it before it was presented to the King, 
but with having altered the composition 
of it; and if the noble lord avowed the 
propriety of the University of Oxford (a 
body of learned and religious men) inters 
fering with politics, advising a civil war, 
and calling those that opposed it rebels 
and traitors, the freedom of this country 
was dead, her liberty was no more. He 
painted in strong colours the situation of 
the heads of an University, who he de- 
clared ought by no means to instil politt- 
cal principles into the minds of those who 
were not sufficiently matured, who knew 
too littie of the world to be able to judge 
of their propriety, and to distinguish be- 
tween sound policy and destructive expe- 
dients. Every man, he observed, must 
feel the violent error of such conduct ; he 
had himself a son at the University, and 
he could not approve of that son’s being 
told by grave men that his father was an 
abettor of rebels. He concluded with de-. 
claring, that the noble lord ought not only 
to have abstained from taking part in the 
formation of that address, but that he 
ought to have rejected it when it was scent 
to him, and prevented it from being pre- 
sented. 

Sir W. Bagot related the origin of the 
Stafford address ; he had seen the address 
from London to the electors of Great Bri- 
tain, and as he was not willing that the 
county should be seduced by it, he sup- 
ported at the sessions an address, contain- 
ing very different sentiments, only one 
person, whom the House well knew (Mr. 
Wooldridge) objecting to it, 

Captain Luttrell. When the last votes ° 
in favour of the Address passed this 
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House, I thought we might take leave of 
every ray of hope, that peace and good 
fellowship would again subsist between 
our colonies and this country; I, however, 
felt this consolation, that 1 had discharged 
my duty agreeably to my conscience, and 
the best of my abilities; and as I could 
not prevent, I had only to lament the fu- 
ture progress of this unnatural war. But, 
Sir, in consequence of what fell from the 
noble lord, 1 hold it incumbent on me 
to offer to the House such intelligence as 
I have received from America, that I may 
not be comprehended among the number 
of those gentlemen the noble lord sup- 
, poses to be inclined to conceal from him, 
or the public, what they have reason to 
believe is the true and general sentiments 
of the Americans. 

Sir, a noble Jord has communicated to 
us the private information he has received 
from a general officer at Boston: a right 
hon. member in my eye acknowledged 
the receipt of a letter from an ever memo- 
rable colonel, the substance of which 
amounted to little more than this, that he 
lamented they had been mistaken in their 
ideas of the provincial army. Sir, my in- 
formation comes not from a military man, 
but froma friend of mine, whose family 
remains in this country, and who went to 
America for the recovery of his health. 
Sir, he is of a nation that will hardly be 
suspected of taking part in this rebellion ; 
he is aman of good sense, sound judg- 
ment, quick discernment, some philosophy, 
and much candour; he is known to many 
members, having been a candidate for-a 
seat in parliament. I value his informa- 
tion, because I believe it authentic; and 
that I may not be supposed to state it par- 
ey I will, with leave of the House, 
read them. [Here captain Luttrell read 
a letter from New York, dated the begin- 
ning of September, which affirms, ‘* That 
the people there aim not at independence, 
but are generally determined to die, ra- 
ther than to submit to the arbitrary claim 
of taxation, though they are informed the 
French, their natural enemies, have of- 
fered assistance against them.’’ ] 

Now, Sir, if the information conveyed 
to America be true, France is the foreign 

wer that has offered us assistance. 

‘hat, Sir, is likely to be the state of your 
army then? 30,000 British troops, per- 
haps one half that number French, some 
thousands of your-Canadian subjects and 
Jrish Roman Catholic marines. Then, 
Sir, when America is conquered, and the 
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flower of your army cut off, your new 
allies will be prepared to dispute the con- 
i with you. Is there a man, Sir, in 

is House, that doubts but every Roman 
Catholic of either army, or in that coun- 
try, of any name, description, or situation, 
will not be ready again to assert the right 
of France to the colonies of America, in 
Opposition to the Protestant army; or 
that they will not be supported by the 
northern Indians, who are bigots to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and immediately 
under the influence of the Popish priests 
and jesuits which abound in that country. 
Still, Sir, 1 am at a loss to tell, whether I 
should prefer an alliance with France or 
Russia. It is time we should look to the 
enterprizing genius rising in that empire; 
to a people eager in the pursuit of fresh 
possessions, in climes less inhospitable 
than those they now inhabit, already be- 
come (thanks to Great Britain for it) the 
first maritime power in the north, the 
third great maritime power in the world, 
extending her manutactures and com- 
merce. , 

I fear the balance of trade is already 
against us; but it must inevitably be so 
soon; and then you will send your specie 
to Russia, to purchase the vast quantity of 
hemp, turpentine, tar, and other naval 
stores, necessary to supply the present 
great naval establishments. Sir, should 
Russia insist upon sending these naval 
stores to your arsenals in America in her 
own bottoms, dare you refuse it? What 
may be matter of necessity now, was ig- 
norance, or something worse, ten years 
ago. One noble Jord tells us, we cannot 
raise an army of Britons sufficient to sub- 
due the present rebellion in America; but 
must call in the aid of foreign troops, 
which we must purchase with our wealth, 
in like manner with any other commodity. 
Some gentlemen of great abilities and 
equal authority, hold the direct contrary 
doctrines, calling up to our recollection 
the numerous army of British troops sup- 
plied in the late war. Xrom some of these 
benches we learn, that great part of Ame- 
rica is still in our possession ; from others, 
that we have not a foot of it. One mi- 
nute it is asserted, the Americans are still 
ready to submit; the next, that they unite 
the men with their measures, and exe- 
crate both. Some say they contend only 
for taxation; others for independence ; 
with a variety of different accounts, as to 
the numbers, situation, and opposition of 
the provincial army. And the most mate- 
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rial question of the whole atill remains un- 
decided, whether England is, or is not, 
desirous of pursuing coercive measures 
against the Americans? Sir, his Majesty 
can certainly do no wrong; but are his 
ministers therefore above reprehension? 
And if the King has been deceived by their 
misrepresentations, is it not more dutiful 
and loyal, humbly to point them out, than to 
let the people ascribe a share of blame to 
him, while they take shelter under the sa- 
cred name of majesty. Tlie King wishes 
for peace and reconciliation with Ame- 
rica, and I believe the noble lord opposite, 
and a part of his associates, do so too, as 
well as the generality of the people of 
England; and that these blood.thirst 
measures can only be pleasing to nich 
slaves toa part of government, who the 
very last al told us, they shuddered at 
the plan of operations, and would not sup- 
port them, because they thought them 
cruel; yet now they can adopt them, be- 
cause they are ten times more so; and to 
a set of unprincipled, arbitrary, and avari- 
cious men, who I wish to God were trans- 
ferred to a government like New Zealand 
(where they devour their fellow-crea- 
tures) from that of a civilized nation. 

Mr. Fox observed, it had been well said 
that the addresses would cause ill blood 
here ; but he would add something more ; 
they would cause much ill blood in Ame- 
rica. The address from the Devonshire 
militia he reprobated as one of the most 
unconstitutional acts that ever had fallen 
within his knowledge. After which he 
declared he did not think so meanly of the 
understandings of the present ministry, as 
to suppose they would leave this country 
without an army of some kind. He ap- 
proved of a militia as a succedaneum to 
an army, but by the present Bill they were 
evidently to serve as a'part of the army 
itself. He then sieved into a definition 
of the original meaning and intention of 
the English militia, and laid it down as a 
doctrine, that formerly a militiae-man was 
merely armed and disciplined, that he 
might, when danger was at his door and 
pressed upon him, defend himself. He 
éaid he should certainly be against the in- 
troduction of foreign troops, and he was 
also against a standing army ; that the pur- 
pose of the present Bill was to create a 
standing army, and to increase the power 
of the crown; that he saw no difference 
between a standing army of regulars, and 
@ standing army of militia, whom the King 
ould call out when he pleased ; for that 
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in this country, and every other extensive 
dominion, there would always, in some 
part or other, be a riot, which the minister | 
might call a rebellion. There might be a 
disturbance among the negroes in Jamaica,’ 
in Bengal, or any other distant place, 
which might serve as a pretext for enr- 
bodying tle militia. .That many gentle- 
men would frequently be embarrassed who 
served in it, by being put upon disagree- 
able duty ; and that at present, if he was 
a militia officer, he would resign. He con- 
cluded with declaring, that administration 
were taking advantage of the present situa- 
tion of affairs, to put the people under 
martial law, and to add that law to the 
prerogative. That all the late American. 
Acts tended to increase the power of the 
crown, and to demolish the rights of the 
people; and that as the present Bill evi- 
dently would do so, he should oppose it. 
_Lord North observed, that although 
there were so many different opinions 
held, and objections thrown out in the 
present debate, it was impossible for him 
to reply to all of them, yet he thought it 
incumbent on him to speak to two matters 
which had been urged by the gentlemen 
in opposition: one was, the charge made 
against him respecting the Oxford ad- 
dress ; and the other, the idea which had 
been alleged to prevail with administra- 
tion of introducing foreign troops into 
this kingdom: with regard to the latter, 
he declared there was no such idea en- 
tertained, and he appealed to the Bill be- 
fore the House as a confirmation of what 
he said; for it was obvious, if ministry 
had such an intention they never would 
have introduced the Bill, but moved for 
the introduction of foreign troops, on the 
prea of the insufficiency of the present 
ilitia Act. He declared he was himself 
averse to the employment of foreign 
troops, but where a great constitutional 
point. was to be carried, and which could 
not be carried without them, he saw no 
objection to their being made use of. He 
thought they might be g uae to .as a 
resource, though it would be impolitic to 
use them in the first instance; that as we 
had more money than men, it was a na- 
tural and a justifiable resource in cases of 
necessity; but that at present administra- 
tion meant to leave the defence of this 
country to the gentlemen of it, which was 
surely the measure most likely to prove 
agreeable to every Englishman; and that 
so far was he from wishing to embarrass 
any gentlemen in the militia, that he had 
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iving them er to resign if they dis- 
Eked” the service: His lordship coe 
what had fallen from Mr. Fox, respecting 
the dangerous use that might be made, at 
any future period, of the power granted 
by this Act, as a chimera, never likely to 
be realized ; observing upon the hazard a 
minister would run in making a riot in the 
Indies, or a disturbance in any distant 
quarter of the King’s dominions, a pre- 
text for calling out the militia of England ; 
and adding, that if any minister should be 
so hardy, he sincerely hoped he would be 
impeached at the bar of the House of 
Lords. -With regard to the Oxford ad- 
dress, his lordship declared, that it came 
to him as a part of the university, as one 
of the firm of it; in fact, it was sent as a 
compliment to their chancellor; that he 
did not alter the language; that he both 
then and now thought it contained such 
sentiments as were proper to come from 
the university ; that it did not encourage 
the plunging this country into a civil war; 
that it only expressed a disgust at rebel- 
lion, andteemed with professions of loyalty 
which were an honour to those from whom 
% came;.and that therefore he did not 
prevent it from being presented: but he 
solemnly protested that he saw no other 
address in its way to the throne, and he 
defied gentlemen, after the most exact 
enquiry, to prove that administration in- 
terfered in procuring any. 

- The question being put, That the Bill 
be read a second time; the House divided. 
The Noes went forth. 


Tellers. 
Lord Stanle - - 
Mr.CharlesTownshenat 259 
Sir George Yonge - | 

; mAES 1 Capteia Johnstone - t 2 

So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


YEAS 


November 15. The House went into a 
committee on the said Bill; in which it 
was moved, to amend the preamble with 
these words, ‘ that the said power should 
not extend beyond the continuance of the 
present rebellion.” 

Mr. Sawbridge contended, that this Bill 
would throw an additional weight into the 
hands of the crown, already become too 
gaged which might and probably would 

e productive of very dangerous conse- 
quences. 

Lord John Cavendish said, if the friends 
of administration opposed the amendment, 
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it would’convince him that his suspicions 
were well-founded, which were, that the 
present Bill was no more than a mere co- 
lourable pretext fot arming the crown with 
power hitherto unknown to the constitue 
tion. 

Sir George Savile said the very point 
meant to be covertly carried by this Bill, 
was what ne king of England, even the 
most despotic, was ever able to gain; that 
on this was grounded the leading contest 
between Charles 1 and his parliament, 
long before that assembly was charged 
with any views of faction, or of overthrow. 
ing the constitution. Hitherto, he said, 
no man in this country could be armed 
without the consent of parliament; the 
army were armed by parliament; so were 
the militia: but if this Bill should pass, 
the military might be armed by the king, 
without the consent of parliament. Many 
things might be urged on the ground that 
the militia were the great constitutional 
force of the kingdom; that nothing of 
course can be feared from them, for they 
will act in a double capacity, of defenders 
of their country and its constitution. The 
argument was plausible, and therefore the 
better calculated to deceive ; but he beg- 
ged leave to draw a very different conclu- 
sion. There were always two parties in 
this country; no m&tter as to their prin- 
ciples: the prince would have it in his 
power, by this Bill, to put the militia under 
the command of which of those he thought 
fit, and to call them out into actual service 
when he pleased; for as to the condition 
of a rebellion being within the dominions 
of the crown of Great Britain, he looked 
upon that as nothing ; as means might be 
easily devised to furnish a pretence suffi- 
cient to justify the embodying the militia. 
What, then, may be the consequence, but 
that an ambitious or weak prince, sup- 
ported or urged by a revengeful perese- 
cuting faction, may create a civil war in 
some distant part of the empire, in order 
at length to give them an opportunity of 
exterminating or triumphing over their 
adversaries at home, and destroying the 
liberties of their country. | 

Mr. Herbert said, the liberties of no 
free country could be preserved, on the 
supposition that the people were in a state 
like that described by the hon. gentleman ; 
that the parliament must pay the militia, 
consequently the ministry would be cau- 
tious to assemble them without a just 
cause ; and while the present constitution 


continued, it would be absurd to guard 
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against parliament, in whom we must con- 
tinue to repose a confidence. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair entered inte several 
legal definitions of treason and rebellion. 
He adverted to a law passed in the reign 
of Edward 1, in order to shew the true 
ancient ground on which the ‘militia of 
this kingdom rested; and sa traced the 
subject down to the present times. He 
insisted that if the friends of the Bill meant 
what they asserted, they would be amply 
content to have a temp one. When 
they said the Bill meant no more than it 
expressed, why did they not define and 
specify the sort of rebellion, the extent of 
Ht, and its locality? No; any thing the 
governing powers thought proper to call 
rebellion, would soon be deemed so. He 
instanced the various cases, or acts of vio- 
Jence, which in law are deemed levying 
war, such as levelling inclosures, pulling 
down meeting-houses, bawdy-houses, &c. 
He mentioned particularly the cases of 
the Oxford-rioters, and the pulling down 
bawdy-houses in the reign of Charles 2, 
and Burgess’s meeting-house, in the reign 
of aes Anne, when some persons were 
tried and condemned for high-treason, 
for being concerned in that riot. He 
observed finally, that the British empire 
extended to the four quarters of the globe; 
that if any illegal or riotous act, of the na- 
ture now alluded to, should happen, no 
matter whether at Patna, Senegambia, or 
Boston, the minister might construe it 
into rebellion, and call out the militia. 

Sir Grey Cooper contended, that the 
minister could not call out the militia, 
without assigning his reasons for so doing, 
and submitting them to parliament for 
their approbation, whenever they met, if 
not sitting at the time. 

Mr. T. Townshend did not much ap- 
prove of the Bill, but would give his as- 
sent to its passing, because if it should not 
pass, Germans would certainly be brought 
over; yet he haped the Bill would be pro- 


4 standing army which did not originate in 
a militia. Several free governments had 
been overturned by a militia; particularly 
one near home. It was well known that 
Louis 11 of France overturned, and com- 
pletely destroyed the liberties of his eoun- 
try by a militia. 

Mr. Dempster was for the Bill. Heebserv- 
ed that the right hen. gentleman who said 
SN 

* See -Howell’s State Trials, vol. 6, p. 879, 
and vol, 15, p, 521, in 
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that all the free governments of Europe had 
been destroyed by a militia, was mistaken, 
for history would furnish many more in- 
stances in which they had been overthrown 
by standing ermies; and hoped that a 
militia would be established in the north 
pert, as wellas the south part of the island, 
for the defence of the nation in general. 
The Amendment was rejected, by a ma- 
jority of 140 to 55. 


November 22. The Bill being read a 
third time, sir G. Savile offered a rider, to 
limit its duration to seven years; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Foz attacked the Bill, the framers, 
the advisers, and in short, every single ob- 
ject which it held out, particularly as is 
would be the means of increasing and ex+ 
tending the prerbgative of the crown. In 
the course of his speech he mentioned the 
address fram the first battalion of the De. 
vonshire militia. He supposed, they want. 
ed to alienate the king from the people, to 
imbrue their hands in the blood of theiz 


_fellow-subjects: such men, he thonght, . 


ought not to be trusted with arms. The 
Attorney General might be ordered -to. 
prosecute the persons complained of im 
the address, and if wanted, they might 
come in to assist the law; that was their 
station. ’ oF 
Mr. Acland, who presented the address, 
said, he thought the hon. gentleman point- 
ed at him. He was no adventurer or 
place-hunter ; he was a gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, who voted purely in con- 
formity with his sentiments, without any 
sinister views whatever. Men of pro- 
perty who had much at stake, who could 
ave no interest but the public interest, — 
were surely the fittest persons to be trusted 
with arms, not those of reduced fortunes, 
&c. [Interrupted by Mr. Burke. ] 
Mr. Foz replied, that he had a qualificas 
tion which was sufficient, and that it was_ 


| the first ttme he-ever heard any man take 
perly limited. He never knew or read of ! liberties in that House on account of his 


fortune, whether real or ideal; standing as - 
he did, he supposed he had as good a 
right to speak as any man ia that House, 
and would not be iaterrupted. {Here the 
House interposed, and the altercation 
went no further. ] | 

Lord’ North said, the militia being a 
constitutional body, might with great pros 

lety, a8 a mili body, at any time, 
aAdites the inane aan the nate of pubs 
be affairs, to express their loyal dispo- 
sitions to his Majesty, and promise any 
exertions in support of the crown. | 
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_ Mr. Burke said, he was glad the noble 
lord had spoke out, because he had now, 
by this declaration, given a clear insight 
into his system and principles of adminis- 
tration. If this were constitutional and 
justifiable, there was an end of the liberties 
of thiscountry ; and, however nominally we 
were free, we were from this instant, in fact, 
subject to military government; for if the 
‘ crown can at any time draw forth the suf- 
frages and support of the militia (all of- 
ficers appointed by the crown) it had all 
the disadvantages of a standing army, and 
- more danger attending it from the prepos- 

sessions in favour of a militia, and that un- 
guarded confidence which their fellow-ci- 
tizens placed in them preferable to the 
army. He had hitherto been a friend to 
the militia; but from this time he must 
look upon them with a jealous eye; and 
he thought it as safe for the guards to 
address the King in a body, as any pro- 
vincial corps of the militia. 

- Mr. Moysey opposed the Bill, as an un- 
necessary extension of the prerogative. 
He stated the law, as it stood independent 
of the proposed alteration, and argued that 
every reasonable purpose of a militia esta- 
blishment being merely local, was already 
. amply provided for by the laws in being. 

e question being put, that the Bill 
do pass, the House divided. The Yeas 
went forth. 


Tellers. 
| Lord Stanley - - - - 
Yeas $r'ord Folkextone . “$162 
General Keppel - - - 
moe 5 Mr. Byng - = = f 26 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Lut- 
trell’s Motion to treat with the Americans. ] 
November 17. Mr. Temple Luttrell rose 
and said : 

Sir; at this time, in the heat of a 
most unnatural civil war, I hold it incum- 
bent upon every member of parliament, 
inconsiderable as he may be in his private 
character, not only to speak out with firm- 
ness and decision, but to exert his utmost 
endeavour, to restore peace and commer- 
cial prosperity to the mother country and 
her colonies. The wisest writers on po- 
litics lay down for a rule, that those go- 
vernments are the most perfect which 
are oftenest brought back to their first 
principles. Now, Sir, the history and 
perfection of the government of the 
British empire, will elucidate the truth 

§ | 
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of such maxim; for there is not any 
other country on the face of the globe, 
in which the government has so often 
been brought back to its first prin- 
ciple; and that not by kings with their 
pene but by extra formal assem- 


lies of the people, in a convention or. 


congress, which conveyed a purer and 
more positive sense of the community at 
large, than the estates of the land, assem- 
bled according to ordinary forms, could 
possibly do; and, Sir, in every eontest, 
during the last 800 years, between the 
people and their trustees for executive 
power, the former have come off with vic- 
tory; fully establishing this plain propo- 
sition, that all partial institutions of policy, 
must, when the national welfare is in ques- 
tion, be lost in the more extensive laws of 
reason and of nature ; with whatever levity 
or sallies of wit such plea may lately have 
been treated by some gentlemen within 
these walls. The happiness of mankind 
first dictated the necessity and ends of go- 
vernment, as the intermediate power be- 
tween the individual and the people. All 
government was created by the people, 
who by their original compact, reserved 
to themselves a paramount nght, to which 
they might revert in cases of public 
danger; to supply essential defects, to re- 
form abuses, and to take the most effectual 
measures for the lasting peace and safe- 
guard of society. The subjects of the 
British empire, in an especial ‘manner, 
claim liberty and property, according to 
their ancient laws and customs, not as a 
charter, gift or indulgence, but as an inhe- 
rent right never to be alienated, and at no 
time transferred to their monarch or proxy 
in perp 
shall not trouble the House with a re- 
search into the nature and efficacy of the 
British constitution; but there are some 
facts requisite to sustain the arguments in 
favour of the motion | am going to make, 
which I must beg leave to call up to your 
recollection. The popular form of go- 
vernment of the Saxons, it is well known, 
was in very remote times transplanted into 
this island from Germany; their national 
conventions were continual, and according 
to the lunar periods. After the accession 
of Alfred the Great, they were regulated 
by the festivals of the Christian calendar. 
The lower we descend in history, the less 
regular we find these assemblies. Pro- 
erty increased. The body of freemen 
ecu more diffuse and numerous. What 
was every man’s business seemed of trifling 
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mterest to the individual, and many con- 
curring causes rendered their meetings 
little frequented, till at length they seldom 
concerned themselves with this duty, un- 
less some edict or precept, issued by the 
immediate executive branch of govern- 
ment, should demand their judgment and 
suffrages, to provide for the support of the 
state. But, Sir, the policy of courts 
gradually encroached, and at length 
brought the modelling of these assemblies 
to depend, in fact, upon the royal will and 
pleasure; hence arose corruptions and in- 
tolerable grievances to the people; but 
whenever the disease reached its full par- 
oxism, they wisely esteemed the public 
good as the supreme object of all civilized 
governments ; and when sober counsels, rei- 
terated admonitions, and processes of sub- 
ordinate judicatur® had failed, they, by 
virtue of that original power, which I insist 
had at no time departed from them, did 
appeal to the transcendant, primeval law 
of conscience and common sense; and 
when the acts of ministers, begun in op- 
pression, led on to a general calamity, 
they considered disobedience to be the 
duty of every good citizen, and cheerfully 
bore the burthen and sutterings of a civil 
_ war, rather than become slaves themselves, 
and entail beggary and bondage on their 
posterity. 

I shall now illustrate this doctrine, 
which I take to be the fundamental basis 
_of our genuine whig doctrine, by some 
striking passages selected from your an- 
‘nals; first, observing that of thirty-three 
sovereigns of England, since William the 
Conqueror, thirteen only have ascended 
the throne by divine hereditary right; 
the rest owe their royalty to the zeal and 
vigour of the people in the maintenance of 
constitutional freedom. The will of the 
people of England, superseding an here- 
ditary claim to succession, at the com- 
mencement of the twelfth century, placed 
Henry the 1st on the throne of this king- 
dom, with condition that he would abro- 
gate the vigorous laws made since the 
Norman invasion, restore the government 
as in the days of Edward the Confessor, 
and abolish all unjust and arbitrary taxes. 
King Stephen obtained the crown, and 
Henry the 2nd kept it, on the same ex- 
press terms; yet, Sir, in the davs of king 
John, it was judged expedient no longer 
to trust to mere oral declarations, which 
state chicane and sophistry had of late 
years occasionally explained away, but to 
compel that prince solemnly to register an 
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affirmance of the ancient rights of the peo- 
ple in a formal charter; and this necessary 
work was accomplished by the congress at 
Runemede, in the year 1215: an assembly 
which ought never to be spoken of by the 
representatives of the Commons of Eng- 
land but with profound veneration. 

An hon. and learned member over the 
way mentioned, a few evenings ago, the 
introduction of foreign troops into this 
island in the reign of Henry the 3rd, as a 
precedent to warrapt the present stretch 
of regal prerogative in the case of the Ha- 
noverian mercenaries: as that member is 
not now in the House, I shall be more 
concise in treating of the events he alluded 
to, than I otherwise intended. Sir, in the 
reign of Henry the 3rd, about the year 
1233, the barons, clergy, and freeholders, 
refused two distinct summonses to parliae 
ment; and understanding that the king as 
earl of Poictou, had Janded some of his 
continental troops in the western ports of 
England, with a design to strengthen a 
most odious and arbitrary set of ministers, 
they assembled in a convention or cone 
gress, from whence they dispatched depu- 
ties to king Henry, declaring that if he 
did not immediately send back those Poice 
touvians, and remove from his person and 
counsels evil advisers, they eauld place on 
the throne a prince who should better ob- 
serve the laws of the land. Sir, the king 
not only hearkened to that congress, but 
shortly after complied with every article 
of their demands, and publicly notified his 
reformation. Now, Sir, what are we to 
call, that assembly which dethroned Ed- 
ward the 2nd, when the archbishop of 


Canterbury preached a sermon on this 


text, The voice of the people is the 
voice of God.’ And when a learned 
judge, in the character of procurator for 
the mass of the freemen, surrendered the 
homage and fealty of the people of Eng 
land, alleging ‘that the original compact, 
through which they were bound to allegi- 
ance, was dissolved, by the use and ag- 
grandisement of ill counsellors; by the 
administration of government, which 
agreed not with the ancient Jaws of the 
land, and by a total disregard to the advice 
and supplications of his majesty’s faithful 
but afflicted subjects. Richard the Qnd, 
like the unhappy Edward, {cll a victim to 
despotic obstinacy and favoritism; and to 
this king, in the same manner, was sur 
rendered by commissioners (or proctors ) 
the allegiance of his subjects, and a prince 
of the House of Lancaster (founder of our 
[3 K] 
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aoa most gracious sovereign’s royal 
ine) wes invited over from banishment, 
and elected by the people to the throne. 
But, Sir, before I dismiss this reign, it 
may be proper to observe that Richard 
entirely subverted the constitution of the 
upper House of Parliament, for he made it 
an appendage to the crown, introducing 
peers by creation, in prejudice to the ter- 
ritorial baronies; and with respect to the 
other House, he sent orders to the sherifis 
of the several counties throughout England, 
to return only such representatives to par- 
liament as should on every occasion im- 
prong bey the royal mandate. Nay, Sir, 
oth Houses conjointly went at last so far 
as to commit their, whole parliamentary 
power into the hands of a cabinet junto of 
ministers, having, however, first obtained 
the Pope’s leave for so doing. I wish 
gentlemen who contend for supreme sove- 
reignty in the crown and parliament, de- 
nying any rights of the people in pre-emi- 
nence to their joint authority, would apply 
such argument to the state of King, Lords, 
. and Commons, at that era. I shall next 
proceed to the general convention or con- 
ss, which in 1461 enthroned the earl of 
{arch in Westminster-hall, by the name 
of Edward4; the primate of all England 
collecting the suffrages of the people; and 
‘at that period even the Lancastrian histo- 
rians date the commencement of his reign. 
But to come to modern occurrences : 
in 1659 a convention or congress restored 
legal monarchy in the person of king 
Charles the 2nd, who Was then no farther 
distant from this island than the town of 
Breda, and being pressed by many of the 
Pic partisans to issue his writs for a law- 
ful parliament ; he made answer, that he 


would rather be indebted for his restora- | 


tion to the uninfluenced sense of the 
people of England, taken in a free as- 
sembly. 


On the 26th of December, 1688, was 


held a Convention or. Congress at St. 
James’s, where the prince of Orange pre- 
sided; and there were present most of 
the surviving members who had served in 
any one of the parliaments of king Charles 
the 2nd, the lord mayor of London, the 
aldermen, and about fifty of the common- 
council, &c. and on the 22d of January, 
following, by virtue of notices issued on 
the aforcsaid 26th of December at St. 
James’s, the memorable Convention-par- 
liament assembled in this House, and 
i the glorious work of the Revo- 
ution. 
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I mean, Sir, from these examples and 
arguments, to deduce for an incontro« 
vertéble truth, that all the subjects of the 
British empire have aright to be governed 
according to the spirit of our ancient con- 
stitution, by which no freeman could be 
taxed without his consent, either in per- 
son er by his substitute; and notwith- 
standing the infringement of this right 
under some of our Norman kings and 
their successors, yet we find William the 
Conqueror. himself confirming it, in his 
code of laws, the year before his decease. 
And the same explicit declaration in its 
favour from our English Justinian, king 
Edward the Ist, in the charter of the 25th 
and statutes of the 44th of his reign, ad- 
mitted to be among the earliest authentic 
records of parhament extant, according to 
the present mode of summons. | 

I have, { think, shewn that our kings in 
former days have not scrupled to treat 
with a congress; that many of the best 
of them owe their crowns to sucl: national 
meetings; and that this nation has, on the 
one hand, been saved from despotism, 
and, on the ether, from anarchy, by a 
convention or congress; which surely 
possesses some advantages over a parlia- 
ment; for being free from ministerial ma- 
nagement, having neither placemen, pen- 
sioners, nor dependent retainers on their 
list, they are more likely to hear the sin- 
cere dictates of conscience, and the un 

lluted sense of those they represent. 

ut, Sir, however inadmissible the voice 
of a congress might be decmed as acts of 
legislation, yet I conceive that their plea 
in the character of advocates for the con- — 
stituent body by whom they are com- 
missioned, ought in justice, as well as 
seund policy, to be listened to.. A punc- 
tilious delicacy now in fashion, which we 
stile the dignity of the crown and parlia- 
ment, will, if madly persisted in, cost at 
least half. the blood and substance of 
Great-Britain. The most haughty and 
powerful monarch of his time, Lewis the 
14th, when there was a formidable com- 
motion in the Cevennes, condescended to 
depute two marshals of France to enter 
into a treaty with the malcontents; peace 
was accordingly made, and the terms of It 
were afterwards faithfully fulfilled. 

Look, Sir, into the history of the proud- 
est as well as most renowned people that 
ever existed, the Romans; observe the 
conclusion of their Social War, and you 
will see they were not above negociating 
a peace with those very insurgents whom 
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they had before, individually by name, ' 
rebels. Rome found her- : fi 
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course, determine the question at once in 
avour of America. If that meeting was 


- self at that day reduced to the same critical | legal, all our conduct was injustice. 


predicament which, I apprehend, we now 
atand in; there was no other possible 
means of restoring concord, or saving the 
commonwealth from ruin: but, Sir, above 
all, I would wish the House to give, on 
this oecasion, due weight to a conclusive 
remark of the excellent author of the 
Commentaries on the laws of England, 
where he is descanting on the Revolution 
of 1688, which pl the scepter in the 
hands of king William, and eventually 
brought in the illustrious House of Han- 
over to be guardians of the Protestant 
religion, and assertors of the ancient 
constitutional rights of all the subjects 
throughout the British monarchy. “‘ No 
practical systems of law,” says he, ‘ are 
so perfect as to point out before hand 
those eccentric remedies which national 
emergency will dictate and will justify.” 

I now, Sir, leave to ofler to the 
House the follewing motion: ‘ That a 
Committee be appointed to draw up an 
Address to his Majesty, humbly request- 
ing that he will authorize the Commis- 
sioners nominated to act in America, (for 
the gracious purposes expressed in his 
Majesty’s Speech from the throne) to re- 
ceive proposals for reconciliation from 
any general Convention, Congress, or 
other collective body, that shall be found 
most perfectly to convey the sentiments of 
one or more of the several continental co- 
lonies, suspending all enquiry into the 
legal or illegal forms under which such 
colony or colonies may be disposed to 
treat; as the most effectual means to pre- 
vent the effusion of blood, and to recon- 
cile the honour and permanent interest of 
Great-Britain with the requisitions of his 
Majesty’s American subjects.” 

Colonel Charles Wolseley seconded the 
motion. He said, he had served some 
years on the coast of America, and had 
at this time the best intelligence possible 
from that part of the world, and was sure 
& peace could never be effected. but 
through the means of a general congress. 

Mr. Rice said, that not having been in 
the House while the hon. gentleman spake 


Mr. J. Johnstone was for the motion, 
as the only means of treating with Ame- 
rica. 
Sir George Yonge wes also for the 
motion. 

Sir George Suttie called upon ministera 
to inform the House whether they had 
ay Pets and what they intended to do. 

oO answer was given: and the motion 
passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.) Nov. 8. The House being in 
a Committee of Supply, 

Lord Barrington stated the Army Esti- 
mates for 1776. He said that the whole 
of the force intended to be raised and 
maintained was 55,000 men, the ordinary 
expence of which would be 1,300,000/. 
and a fraction; that the expence of last 
year was something above 1,000,0004. 
consequently thas the increase would be 
300,0008. e then enumerated the dif- 
ferent services, and shewed that except 
the force intended to serve in America 
and Great Britain, the troops stationed 
elsewhere, would be nearly the same. In 
the latter there were at present seven 
battalions, and ten returning from Mi- 
norca, Gibraltar, and America, which 
would make 17 in the whole, four of 
which would return with officers only; of 
these four the 18th and 59th regiments, 
which had suffered most, would be two. 
He next informed the Committee that 
Gibraltar and Minorca would be gar- 
risoned by five battalions of Hanoverians, 
consisting of 475 men each, and four of 
English; the two serving at Gibraltar to - 
consist of 477 men each, the usual esta- 
blishment; and the two at Minorca of 
677 men each; so that by this increase of 
men, which was effected chiefly by the 
invalids which were sent from hence, ano- 
ther battalion could be spared from Mi- - 
norca. He observed, that in the West 
Indies there would be ane battalion less ; 
for instead of five there would be but four 
battalions, which was meant te be com- 
posed of his Majesty’s royal American 


in support of his motion, he should pot | regiment, to be commanded by general 
teply to his speech ; but only observe, that | Prevost. The force to be employed for 
no man in the House could be more de- guards, garrisons, and invalids within 
sirous of peace with America than bim- | Great Britain would be 20,000 men, and 
self; but he would not treat with the con- | those in America, including the force in 
gress, because it would be admitting that | the West Indies, Gibraltar, Minorca, and 
to be a legal oT which must, of | the coast of Africa, 94,000, and that the 
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actual force in America alone would be 
34 battalions, at §11 men to a battalion, 
including two regiments of light horse, 
ene sent some time since from Ireland, and 
Burgoyne’s, intended for that service, 
which would in the whole amount to up- 
wards of 25,000 men. This was the 
army intended to carry on the operations 
in America, part of which was borrowed 
from Ireland, and must accordingly be 
paid by Great Britain. This was the ge- 
neral outline of his arrangements on paper, 
but he was sorry to say it was but on 
paper, for none of the corps but those in 
Gibraltar and Minorca were completed to 
their full complement, particularly those 
‘in, or going to America, besides the four 
regiments returning from that country to 
Great Britain; which were to return with 
officers only. That this was a matter, in 
the present situation of things, much to 
be lamented, yet nothing was left untried 
in order to remedy it, hitherto to very 
little purpose, fur the recruiting service 
proceeded but slowly ; that attempts were 
made to enlist Irish Catholics, which is 
what he would not have advised, had it 
not been for the extreme necessity, though 
he did not look upon the measure to be 
contrary to law. Foreigners were tried as 
single men, to be incorporated in British 
regiments, neither did that answer; the 
bounty was raised and the standard 
lowered, still the men could not be ob- 
tained. Such being the true state of the 
case, he would take the liberty to obviate 
a popular objection that would probably 
be made to the present plan of hostile 
operations against America upon this very 
ground, that recruits could not be had, 
because the service they were to be em- 
, ployed in was odious to the people in ge- 
neral, But his lordship insisted that was 
not the true cause, for it might be traced, 
and found in several concurrent causes; 
nor could there be a stronger instance on 
which to found his reasonings than that at 
the time of the armaments by sea and 
Jand, relative to Falkland’s island, the 
same difficulty of obtaining recruits was 
felt, and no person would say, that a war 
designed to be carried on against France 
and Spain is not a popular war. Those 
causes were in the first place to be attri- 
buted to the great influx of real or no- 
minal wealth of late years; to the conse- 
guent and natural luxury of the times; to 
the increased employment this furnished 
to the lower orders of the people; to the 
very flourishing state of our manufactures 
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and commerce ; but above all to the true 
and natural cause, a want of men. This 
want of men he imputed to the following 
reason: at the breaking out of the late 
war our military force every where did 
not exceed, (including those in the East 
Indies) above 40,000 men; whereas our 
last. peace establishment consisted of 
31,000 paid by Great Britain, 15,000 by 
Ireland, 10,000 in the East Indies, 4,000 
marines, which in former times were never 
a permanent corps, and 27,000 militia, 
which last description of men were as 
much cut off from the recruiting service, 
as if they had been actually enlisted: 
summing up, then, those respective num- 
bers, they formed the monstrous amount 
of 89,000 or about an increase of 49,000, 
most of whom, on an emergency like the 
present, could have been called into ac- 
tual service. He said, he understood that 
the idea of taxing America was entirely 
given up; that being the case, the next 
consideration, nay, indeed the only one, 
was how to secure the constitutional de- 
pendency of that country. This, in his 
opinion, was not to be effected without 
Great Britain declaring a resolution to 
maintain her constitutional rights, and 
putting herself in a situation to enforce 
them, should America continue to resist 
or refuse obedience to her just rights. 
This, though he did not pretend to speak 
from authority, was the general plan 
adopted by ‘administration, first to arm, 
and then send out commissioners; and he 
said, that he had heard that a very great 
military officer, high in the esteem of his 
sovereign and the nation, and who was 
perfectly well acquainted with America, 
was the person intended to be sent out as 
first commissioner. In the course of the 
detail, his lordship observed, that of the 
last five regiments which left Ireland, two 
of them had been driven by stress of wea- 
ther into Milford Haven, but as soon as 
the transports were refitted, they would 
proceed with those troops to the place of 
their destination. The noble lord con- 
cluded by moving his Resolutions. 
Colonel Barré made some remarks on 
the noble lord’s estimate, and particularly 
on some of his reasonings and deductions. 
He observed, that his lordship stated the 
establishment of the English battalions at 
Gibraltar, at 477 men; those at Minorca, 
at 677; the Hanoverians serving at both 
places, at 475 men each; and those in 
America, at 811 men: why not at 677 at 
Gibraltar and Minorca both? Why not 
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the Hanoverians at the same number? 
And why not those in America at 850 
men, which was the usual number during 
the late war, with the same number of offi- 
cers? He objected against the additional 
companies proposed by the noble lord, and 
insisted in the present state of the army, 
they were so much additional expence, 
without the least use. He said, he should 
not range the wide field the noble lord had 
travelled over; but to whatever motives 
he attributed the present disturbances in 
America, he was satisfied, that the great 
source was the ruinous consequences of 
patronage. Several great interests were 
to be gratified, and a heavy peace esta- 
blishment was formed to get rid of the 
army at home; it was sent to America, 
where it was not wanted, the weight of 
maintaining it was soon felt, and that 
shortly gave birth to the absurd idea of 
making America pay for it. ‘This, he in- 
sisted, was the genuine fountain from 
which the disputes originally flowed, and 
would ever continue to flow, till the cause 
was removed. He observed, that the ac- 
count was fallacious, as the estimate now 
on the table would amount to full two mil- 
lions; one third of which, he ventured to 
contend, might be saved, if the battalions 
were made complete; that is, ifin propor- 
tion there were.a fewer number of officers, 
and more men. He next turned to the 
ordnance and levy money, the former of 
whi h, he said, exceeded some of the years 
of the late war, in which our arms were 
triumphant in every quarter of the globe. 
He lamented the little information to be 
obtained from that board; for several of 
the grcatest ministers and ablest men in 
this country, to his knowledge, had made 
the attempt, but in vain, every thing in 
that department being in darkness and 
obscurity. The expence of the ordnance 
service for this year was above 470,000/. 
and no man could tell to what the account 
might be swelled. On the whole, he con- 
tended, that the estimates were much short 
of the real expence, and insisted that 
nothing but the most urgent necessity, and 
the fullest information to justify that neces- 
sity, could warrant the representatives of | 
the people to load themselves and their 
constituents with such heavy burthens. 
Mr. Powys said he had hitherto voted 
with the minister on American affairs in ge- 
Neral, particularly for the militia and aug- 
mentation of the navy; but that when he 
did so, he understood, that before all the 
supplies were voted, the minister would 
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lay before the House his plan. If he had . 
not thought so he ould not have given 
his support to measures of which he was 
not to be acquainted. But, now, not 
seeing in the noble lord any disposition to 
give the information he desired, he sup- 
posed it was meant to vote the estimates 
first and hear the reasons afterwards, that 
is, that the House should begin with a di- 
vision and end with a debate. He there- 
fore moved that the chairman do now leave 
the chair. This motion was seconded by 
Sir Robert Smyth, not as a motion hos- 
tile to administration, nor in any ways 
tending to retard those military prepara- 
tions which he deemed so necessary to be 
made at this crisis; but as a motion pro- 
per to produce that pause to our proceed- 
ings until due information shall be brought 
before us. When he mentions informa- 
tion he did not mean a few scraps of muti- 
Jated papers, but that verbal official infor- 
mation which he thought it the minister’s 
duty to impart to parliament. Perhaps 
the noble lord would say, that this was one 
of those arcana of state which properly 
belonged to the cabinet, and which it 
would be imprudent to impart to a nume- 
rous popular assembly: he allowed the 
objection to have some weight if the dis- 
pute lay between sovereign powers of equal 
authority, where the complicated interests 
of other states might be in some measure 
involved, but where the question lay be- 
tween fellow subjects equally interested in — 
terminating it, he did not see the necessity 
of so much mystery and secrecy : it might 
be highly improper in him to ask, as well 
as impolitic in them to discover, the de- 
tail of their plan, but he only wanted to 
know whether they had any plan at all. 
With respect to commissioners intended to 
be sent to America, he thought, that not 
only the persons, but the nature and ex- 
tent of the commission, should be made 
known, that parliament might judge whe- 
ther they were men praper to be intrusted 
with so important a negociation, and whe- 
ther the terms they carried out were con- 
sistent with the dignity of Great Britain 
to offer, and the intcrest of the Americans 
to receive: he had heard certain governors 
mentioned, but could not help thinking 
them very improper men ; he did not mean 
to cast any reflections upon a governor, a 
very worthy member of this House, who, 
from his thorough knowledge of Ameri- 
can affairs, was very well qualified for such 
an important trust; but governors, as such, 
were obnoxious men to the Americans; 
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he did not mean in an extensive sense 
arising from their attachment and partia- 
lity to a popular government ; but, that 
for many years past, there had been conti- 
nual struggles between the governors and 
the mieribhica, which had been hastily 
called, and as abruptly dissolved ; and the 
people ever considered governors, from the 
nature oftheir appointment, more interested 
in asserting the prerogatives of the crown, 
sa eee the liberties of the 

e; besides, they were full rsu- 
aed, that most of theie riiafortanes haga 
arisen frem the misrepresentations of go- 
vernors on this side the water. 

Lord North did not give a direct an- 
swer, though he admitted the propriety of 
the gentleman’s reasonings who spoke last. 
He said a commission would be sent ac- 
cording to the intimation given at the 
opening of the session from the throne ; 
that the gentleman need not be uneasy 
that any treaty of concession would be 
agreed to without the approbation of par- 
liament; but it would be necessary to 
know upon what ground the Americans 
would treat before the powers sufficient to 
ratify what the commissioners might think 
expedient, were derived from parliament. 
Wien the terms that America was willing 
to submit to were in a state proper to be 
laid before the House, that, in his opinion, 
would be the proper time to take the sense 
of lptamag on previous communications, 
and leave it to judge of the alternative, 
whether the offers of America could be 
accepted with honour, or whether Britain 
ought to reduce them to a state of obedi- 
ence, however hazardous the undertaking. 

Mr. JT. Townshend said, the ‘noble 
mover had given him a strong lesson 
against great establishments, when he 
said, that the keeping up 89,000 men in 
peace had crippled us. But there was a 
great difference between the present divi- 
sion of the empire and a war with its natu- 
' ral enemies ; those enemies are quiet, but 
ready to attack us on a sudden when- 
ever they see an opportunity. 

Mr. William Innes. Sir, the present 
state of our American affairs flows from 
natural causcs. The prosperity of a peo- 
ple depends on a form of government suited 
to their situations and circumstances ; 
that which was calculated for the infant 
state of our colonies, is evidently defective 
now that th ey are grown great and populous. 
Inevery civilized nation, whether monarchy 
or republic, you will not find the subjects 
governed merely by the love and affection 
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which they bear te their rulers. A well 
regulated government maintains its autho- 
rity by a proper force, to reatrain and cor- 
rect the bad humours of discantented in- 
dividuals. Is it possible in the nature of 
things, that amongst a numerous race of 
peoples all of them can he sober and sensi- 

le? In every large society, there isa 
restless and turbulent set of men, fond of 
power, and envious of those in rank and 
station above them. Have you hitherto 
kept a force sufficient to maiatain the au- 
thority of this country, over even a few 
individuals in North America? No, Si, 
you have not. You laid on the Stamp 
Act, without power to enforce it: you 
were so weak as to repeal it, without giving 
time to try what effect it might have in 
the ordinary course of things; owing to 
your own unsteady and factious pursuits 
at home. : 

What has been the real cause & dis- 
content in America? It hasarisen chiefly 
from a thirst after independency, aod from 
the great encouragement which the eolo- 
nists found on this side the water. A se- 
ditious spirit soon spreads its contagion ; 
and, in the present case, has grown to an 
enormous height. Is this to be wandered 
at, when you consider, that both here 
andiu America, there are to be found men 
of abandoned principles, ready to engage 
in any outrage? The more sensible, who 
are disposed to peace, will not interfere in 
proper time, thinking it the business of 
government, under whose protection they 
live, to defend them froin insult. You are 
told, with confidence, that the North 
Americans are all of them united. It is 
not true. I have letters, on the veracity 
of which I can depend, informing me of 
the contrary. Ask the gentlemen latel 
come from North America, they will t 
you they have becn forced away, because 
they would not join in the general riot 
and disturbance. 

On the great question of the natural 
rights of mankind, and the right of taxa- 
tion, I beg leave to make a few olserva- 
tions. When the first settlers went out, 
they were content to go under certain re- 
strictions and regulations. What were . 
those regulations? Were not the colonists 
confined within certain bounds, and sub- 
jected to certain terms by charter grants? 
Were they not then satisfied and happy to 
accept the terms granted them, and to be 
under the protection of the mother-coun- 
try? Did the first settlers ia the colonies, 
to whom the charters were granted, prer 
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sume to say to. the mother-country, we 
will abide by your laws and regulations so 
long as we shall think fit, but no longer ? 
Have not the colonists all along enjoyed 
every encouragement and support which 
the first settlers could possibly have expeet- 
ed? Was it not then undetstood, that the 
were to be subject to the laws of this 
country? Will any man say, that either 
the origina),.or any of the late emigrants, 
ever went out with any other views than 
those of interest? Did the original settlers 
presume to talk about representatives in 
parliament, and of a refusal to be taxed 
without their own consent? Is it because 
the colonies have arrived to a flourishing 
condition, under the wing of the parent 
state, that they have a right to rebel? It 
has been asserted, that the colonists are 
the offspring of Englishmen, and as such 
entitled to the privileges of Britons. Sir, 
I am bold to deny it, for it is well knoWn 
that they not only consist of English, 
Scots, and Irish, but also of French, 
Dutch, Germans innumerable, Indians, 
Africans, and a multitude of felons from 
this country. Is it ae to tell which 
are the most turbulent amongst such a 
mixture of people? To which of them is 
England to give up her original right over 
an estate belonging to herself? 

The grand claim of the Americans is 
hberty ; but it appears to me absurd to 
say, that a people who import slaves, and 
are despotic over them, nay, many of 
whem draw their sustenance from the very 
bosom of slavery, have a right to the free- 
dom which the inhabitants of this country 
enjoy. The North American spirit and 
Practice in this respect, have surely no- 
thing in them similar to what prevails in 
Great Britain. Would it not then be a 
strange piece of policy, if not a subversion 
of all order in the mother-country, to 
countenance this dangerous spirit, which 
evidently aims at independency, and might 
speedily degenerate into tyranny, over 
their present constitutional superiors? 
What claim can those persons have to an 
increase of liberty, who do not grant it to 
their neighbours ?-or, if their claim were 
to be admitted, in what manner is such 
liberty to be dispensed? Partially, or im- 
_ partially 2 Is the grandchild to be free, 
and the grandfather to remain a slave? Is 
the brother to enjoy liberty, and the sister 
be excluded from it? If our forefathers 
ee been so negligent as not to give stabi- 
ity to the authority of this country over her 
Colonies, it is high time that we should do it. 
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Sir, the method hitherto pursed to quel! 
the rebellion in North America has proved 
ineffectual, because it was mild and gentle. 
We are not however to despair ; more vi- 

orous and better planned measures will 
ave a different effect. Your t re- 
ceived a severe check on the 19th of 
April ; what else could be expected? The 
provincials were provoked at being repre- 
sented as cowards; they were determined 
to convince you of the contrary; they 
fought, indeed, but how did they fight ? 
They attacked your troops from windows 
of houses and from behind walls, at a time 
the soldiers were fatigued with a lon 
march ; neither has the lamentable affair 
of Bunker’s Hill, on the 17th of June, any 
thing surprising in it: the provincials were 
strongly entrenched on an eminence, a 
situation which inspired courage, in con- 
fidence of safety; yet our troops fought 
and conquered under the greatest disad- 
vantages. Boston is a place badly situated 
for defence, surrounded by hills, and 
liable to be attacked in various ways; it is 
therefore entirely improper to keep an 
army ata place so circumstanced, and for 
this reason your troops ought to be re- 
moved from thence. The people of Mas- 
sachuset’s Bay appear to be obstinate and 
enthusiastic to the last degree; they 
ought therefore to be treated like madmen 
whom it were folly to contend with; I 
would on this consideration advise to shut 
them up with frigates and sloops of war, 
and leave them. You are losing, to all 
appearance, a complete year by your arm 
being kept at Boston: the enemies of ad- 
ministration exult, and reproach you with 
the ignominious situation of British sol- 
diers, cooped up in a state of inaction. 
But let not this discourage us; if it were 
not for the real loss of so many brave men 
who have unhappily fallen, every other 
consideration is immaterial; you are not 
however, without some advantage; time, 
which brings all things to an issue, seems 
to be working favourably for you. 

I presume, with all deference, to offer 
my poor opinion; it is, that the army 
should be sent to one of the southern co, 
lonics, to make one strong post. If there 
is to be more fighting, let the provincials 
make the attack, ifthey please. I take it 
for granted you are to have an army of 20 
or 25,000 men in North America next 
spring ; although I mean they should be 
entrenched and act on the defensive, yet 
they may act offensively as opportunit 
offers. Your army posted in a secure si- 
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‘ tuation, will give loyal subjects encou- 
ragement to declare themselves; they 
only want protection. I think there can 
be little doubt, that the force intended is 
sufficient te subdue the colonies to the 
southward of Delawar river, and that 
sloops of war may easily obstruct the 
passage of an army trom the northern pro- 
vinces, should an attempt be made to 
cross that extensive river to join the in- 
surgents on the other side. 
Your success against one half of North 
America will pave the way to the conquest 
of the whole, and it is more than probable 
you may find men to recruit your army in 
America; money will engage them to en- 
list. Such of those deluded people as are 
determined to continue in rebellion, may 
be allowed to carry on their military de- 
signs and operations in the interior parts 
of the country, as long as they can keep 
together { they ought not to be followed ; 
Jet your army still maintain one firm post. 
In time the rebels will be tired out ; they 
will be perplexed if you do not follow 
them; their guilt, folly, and expence, 
must breed intestine dissensions; the 
common men must soon be convinced of 
the fraud of being paid in paper currency ; 
the foolish and wicked resolves of the con- 
gress with regard to non-importation and 
non-exportation, will soon recon on them- 
selves and prove their destruction. The 
congress, by their ridiculous and presump- 
tuous scheme of a bar to all trade with 
Britain and her islands, have exposed them- 
selves to contempt, and, by this time, 
must be feeling the ruinous efiects of it. 
They vainly imagined, that all the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Britain would 
have taken the alarm, and, through fear of 
the loss of trade, have yielded to their 
views; but the good sense of the people 
of this country has shewn them and the 
world, that they are not to be deceived by 
such artifice. Another of the ingenious 
devices of the North Americans, was, to 
lay in a stock of goods, which they thought 
sufficient to clothe them for an extraor- 
dinary time; but by authentic advices, 
they are already in great want of all sorts 
of necessarics. I hope the friends of the 
colonies will not be so bold as to assert, 
that they are such a supernatural race, as 
to live without clothes, any more than 
they can exist without meat, drink, and 
sleep. 

After your army has fortified one strong 
place, detachments may be sent to other 
Bea-port towns to erect furts under the 
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cover of ships of war; it will soon appear 
how far settlements may be extended in 
the southern provinces. If your sloops 
are vigilant, it is next to an impossibility 
that cargoes of goods can be smuggled 
into North America to any extent, even 
in the three winter months, which are 
only severe to:the northward ; trading 
vessels can scarcely escape sluops of war, 
properly stationed on the coast, and with- 
in the great rivers. In this situation the 
colonists will be driven to the last ex- 
tremity for want of clothes and. other ne- 
cessary articles, particularly those of the 
woollen kind. It is scarce possible they 
can subsist with any degree of comfort 
without British and Irish goods; if they 
are supplied with the manufactures of this 
country by any indirect means, yet the 
pretext of the decline of trade may be 
kept up by designing men, although ir 
fact it be flourishing. 

:I have read the petitions and addresses 
from some of the manufacturing towns, 
giving a dreadful representation of their 
fears and apprehensions of a total decay 
of trade, ‘should that be interrupted 
which we derive from a friendly inter- 
course with North America, and by which 
alone our rank in Europe can be support- 
ed.” In these petitions they artfully in- 
sinuate, that the present flourishing state 
of commerce throughout the kingdom, is 
owing to accidental and temporary causes, 
such as ‘* the peace of Poland, the Spanish 
flota,”? &c. Sir, these petitions are cal- 
culated merely for the purpose of impos- 
ing on weak minds; this country furnishes 
muny articles of commerce, from natural 
growth, and by the dexterity of our 
artists, which no other part of the globe 
can produce ; it is impossible, therefore, 
that we can be deprived of our usual share 
of trade with every part of the world; 
North America in particular cannot be 
supplied with several of her commodities, 
except from Great Britain. If a survey 
were taken of the state of the manutac- 
tures over all Europa it will not be found, 
that one nation with another possesses 
above one ycar’s superfluous stock of 
goods, any more than an extraordinary 
quantity of provisions; on the supposition 
therefore that the American trade should 
be diverted into a foreizn channel, the na- 
tion which supplies them, must of course 
be itself speedily exhausted, and forced to 
apply to Britain for a recruit. 

Sir, I declare myself averse to any furs 
ther concession towards the colonies, thay 
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what was offered by the conciliatory plan, 
namely, “ that the colonies should furnish 
an adequate sum, to be raised amongst 
themselves towards the general expence.”’ 
The defence of North America has cost 
this nation many millions; and it is but 
equitable now, that the colonists should 
contribute to an alleviation of that burden. 
Administration, in my opinion, betrayed 
the dignity of this country in making even 
that proposition, and after what has since 
happened, the rebels are unworthy of such 
mild treatment. From whom ought pro- 
posals of accommodation to come? ILlave 
they not been the aggressors ? Have they 
net grossly insulted the constitutional au- 
thority of this empire?) The North Ame- 
ricans in general, indeed, are objects of 
compassion, rather than of resentinent ; 
they have been led on, and insensibly 
made the tools of factious and discon- 
tented men in this and their own country. 
Ie is more than probable the Stamp Act 
would have been submitted to, had not 
the opposition to it been countenanced 
here. 

As affairs are now situated, some new 
and uncommon expedients ought to be 
devised, to rectify them. One of our 
great objects at present should be to suc- 
cour our innocent and peaceable subjects 
in this their time of distress; for this rea- 
son, I cannot altogether approve of all the 
Acts passed for the punishment of the de- 
linquents, because they involve the inno- 
cent with the guilty; the former, as well 
as the latter, are in great want of all sorts 
of clothes. It being unsafe for merchants 
to send out gocds, it is submitted, whe- 
ther it would not be good policy. in go- 
vernment to give orders for, and export, a 
quantity of such commodities as our Joyal 
American subjects are known to want 
most, and particularly clothing for women 
and children; this would be an act of 
great benevolence, as well as sound policy. 
Such goods might be under the care of 
Supercargoes, protected by the army; 
they would be ready to supply our friends, 
and also such of the disaffected as might 
be disposed to submit; this, under good 
management, would prove beneficial to 
the public: nor would it require a very 
large sum for this purpose; the goods 
might be bartered for flour, and other pro- 
visions for the army. Merchants would, 
after some time, be induced to send car- 
goes to the places where the army was se- 
curely posted, which would relieve g0- 
vernment of that trouble. Sugars, rum, 
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molasses, and even tea, articles all of them 
much wanted, would find purchasers, and 
be very acceptable, they would be the 
means of procuring bread, flour, Indian 
corn, staves, shingles, &c. for the West 
India islands; the sloops of war would 
protect trading vessels to different towns 
and creeks on the rivers; detachments of 
soldiers might be sent to assist the land 
ing of goods; trade would thus be at least 
in the choice of foes as well as friends, 
and their necessitous situation would con- 
strain them cheerfully to embrace it ; for 
who can suppose that the naked would 
refuse to be clothed, or the misérable to 
be relieved?) And thus the olive branch’ 
would be held out to them in one hand, 
while the sword is kept in the other: let 
them make their option; if they are de- 
termined to remain obstinate, we have 
only to continue firm; and [ trust the 
contest will be decided without much fur- 
ther bloodshed. 

As to the West-India islands, your ef- 
fecting the conquest of even only two or 
three of the principal towns on the conti- 
nent, would, in a great measure, furnish 
them with necessaries ; this should be done 
with all the dispatch pessible. With re- 
gard to our manufactures at home, if the 
proposed exportation should take place, 
they would be kept in employment, and 
thereby much uneasiness prevented ; it Is 
surely of the last consequence, that the 
distresses of the industrious part of the 
nation should be alleviated to the utmost, 
and their affections to government pre- 
served. How is this to be effected, if no 
goods are to be sent to America? The 
manufactures ought, nevertheless, to be 
purchased at the risk of the public, and 
the goods laid up in store till a demand for 
them should ei This is a common 
cause, and should be supported at the ge- 
ncral expence. ee 

Sir, I must beg leave also to mention 
the situation of another class of men suf- 
fering great hardship; I mean the mer- 
chants and traders to North America, 
whose fortunes are locked up whilst the ° 
present disputes subsist ; not owing to the 
want of inclination in their principal cor-_ 
respondents abroad ‘to remit, but in the 
present general confusion, which obstructs 
the administration of justice, a stagnation 
of payments follows of course. It is im- 
possible for the merchant, under these 
circumstances, to discharge his debts to 
the shopkeeper and mechanic, and this 
brings on a general distress. ‘To remedy 
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this evil, a committee of merchants, not in 
the American trade, might be appointed 
to examine into the difficulties which the 
North American merchants labour under. 
What they want is money, or a credit for 
it, to answer their present exigencies ; 
and, I presume, tlicy would be well satis- 
fied with a sum equivalent to one half of 
what they are disappointed in. ‘To effect 
this valuable purpose, I am persuaded, a 
less sum than one million would be suffi- 
cient. Government, for this end, might 
issue bills under the sanction of parlia- 


ment, bearing 4 per cent. interest, to be 


Jent to such merchants as may be found 
intitled to this aid, under the stipulation 
-of their paying the interest on the bills so 
lent, half yearly, to the possessor of them. 
It being further understood, that the bor- 
rower shall, besides his own security, find 
two sufficient bondsmen to be answerable, 
by indorsing the bills, for the repayment 
of the loan at the end of two years after 
peace is re-established with America, or 
with the particular colony where any indi- 
vidual’s effects may be detained. Still 
further, in order to give full satisfaction, 
both to the holders of said bills and to the 
public, they must be so qualified as to re- 
turn on the merchant and his two securi- 
ties, and be no longer passable after the 
two years are elapsed, from the time public 
notice has been given that peace is re- 
stored, and courts of law open for the re- 
covery of debts. In this, or some such 
mode, a very necessary piece of business 
might be transacted, without much, if any 
loss, to the public; and, indeed, no loss 
can happen, unless not only the merchant, 
but likewise both his bondsmen, should 
become insolvent. This is no new thing 
in the commercial world, for within these 
few ycars, the empress of Russia, at a time 
of general distress, ordered a considerable 
sum of money to be lent to the merchants 
in her dominions, which prevented the 
ruin of several of them. 

The manufacturers and traders, who are 
afraid of the loss of their business, are 
‘much mistaken if they think. it is to be 
preserved by a repeal of the Acts com- 
plained of, or by a submission to the Ame- 
ricans ; to rely on thair affection to this 
country would indeed be to build on a 
sandy foundation. It is notorious to every 
merchant in the American trade, that the 
most northern of the colonies have long 
been in the practice of smuggling every 
article of goods they could from Holland 
and Germany ; and all the colonies, with- 
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out exception, have discovered great par- 
tiality to the French islands, in preference 
to the British. If you give up your au- 
thority over the colonies, it is losing the 
substance for the sake of the shadow; itis 
sacrificing a lasting trade far a momentary, 
il]-judged tranquillity. 

You have been told, with apparent 
gravity, that “ peace is in your power; 
that you have only to embrace her to pos- 
sess her ;”? but consider what kind of peace’ 
is meant, and from whose mouths the 
voice of peace proceeds. Does it come 
from the lips of bosom friends? Does it 
flow from those you have reason to believe 
sincere? Is it not rather the language of 
mockers, revilers, and deceivers, of men 
who wish your destruction? Peace is re- 
commended by some right hon. gentle- 
men who tell you the Declaratory Act 
(an Act passed while they themselves were 
in office) means nothing. That Act cer- 
tainly meant samething at the time it was 
made; the intention of it must at least 
have been a deception on this country, to 
palliate the disgrace of repealing the Stamp 
Act. Those advocates for a paltry and 
inglorious peace, seem to depend too much 
on their rhetorical abilities ; they wantonly 
sport with the constitution of this great 
nation, merely with the view to overturn 
the present ministry, under the pretence 
of rescuing their country from imminent 
danger. Supposing those mighty patriots 
were to prevail in the present struggle for 
power, and to have settled with the Ame- 
ricans upon their own terms, these ho- 
nourable gentlemen, when in office, may 
again change their language, and tell the 
provincials, as they have told you, that 
they meant nothing. Let the Americans 
trust them, if they will; but as you have 
been already deceived by their dissimula- 
tion, it would be the height of folly m 
this country to put confidence in such men 
a second time. | 

You are upbraided with insolence, 
cruelty, and bloodshed. Ridiculous, false, 
unjust! Did not the rebels first begin the 
attack on the King’s troops in both the 
engagements ? Admitting the Tea Act 
was wrong, does that justify the audacious 
steps their lawless mobs took, to shew 
their resentment against it? Can any act 
of government, even a mistaken zeal: for 
the authority of this country over her co- 
lonists, justify the raising of armies, the 
concerting and conducting every other 
device of war, to resist the legislature of 
this country? Have they not exercised 
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such cruelties over our loyal subjects as 
our most inveterate enemies would shudder 
at? Will you not resent such inhuman acts 
committed on your defenceless friends and 
subjects, who have been (men, women, 
and children) driven from their peaceful 
habitations? Did not the congress first, 
by their resolves, endeavour to starve your 
West-India islands, and also to deprive 
your industrious manufacturers of employ- 
ment? Have they not, by every art, en- 
deavoured to throw this kingdom into the 
utmost consternation and confusion ? Can 
you bear such repeated insults? Can you, 
after so many and deliberate indignities 
offered you, treat with them, but as with 
revolted, rebellious subjects, who ought 
thankfully to submit to such conditions as 
bia may think proper to give them? I 

ope, and trust, the ministry will continue 
firm, and that after ages shall not be able 
to say, that in the days of George the Srd, 
America was lost to England. Let us be 
steady in pursuing the interests of this 
country, but at the same time merciful 
and forgiving. It is more than probable 
that the ringleaders in this mischief are 
but few in number; if they can be laid 
hold of, they deserve no mercy ; convince 
the lower class of those infatuated people, 
that the imaginary liberty they are so 
eagerly pursuing, is not by any means to 

Ye compared to that which the constitu- 
tion of this happy country already permits 
them to enjoy. Patience and perseverance 
in this great work are absolutely neces- 
sary, the time does not yet seem to have 
arrived for the Americans to acknowledge 
their error. The natural course of things 
will do more for you than great armies. 
Where is the necessity of haste? It is 
even better to risk a war also with your 
real enemies, than to end the present con- 
test in a dishonourable, pitiful and dis- 
graccful way. Some things require great 
dispatch, others mature deliberation; the 
more time yuu take to settle these contro- 
versies, you will obtain the better terns : 
negociations for peace resemble transac- 
tions in trade; he who is the most eager 
to buy or sell, usually makes the worst 

argain, 

This country, when united, which it 
Certainly must be in cases of necessity, 
where the well-being of the nation is at 
Stake, is always able to defend herself 
against the whole world; consequently 
powerful enough to reduce her revolted 
Colonies to obedience. Let the colonists 

ow, that the longer they resist, the 
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heavier burden they will incur, as in jus- 
tice they must be made to defray the ex- 
pences of subduing the present rebellion. 
They have given you the opportunity, 
and now is the time, to insist on terms, 
safe and honourable for this country ; in- 
form them, in plain language, that you 
are determined to erect forts, and in fu- 
ture to keep up a sufficient force amongst 
them to maintain peace. Your naval 
power is great; your resources for mili- 
tary men, while you have riches, are im- 
mense ; but above all, your cause is just: 
be not afraid, Heaven will support you. 
General Conway said, that if adminis- 
tration meant any thing, they should have 
prosecuted the operations by sea. He 
condemned the whole of the arrangements. 
proposed. He was certain that no: force 
they could, with their utmost exertions, 
raise or maintain, would be adequate to 
the task: it was not only his own opinion, 
but that of several gencral officers, men of 
rank and eminence in their profession; nay, 
it was the opinion of one of the first gene- 
ral officers in Europe, whose name, if in- 
sisted on, he was ready to mention. But 
supposing the force to be adequate, sup- 
pose you could earry every thing accord- 
ing to your own expectations, what would 
it amount to? Do you think the other 
powers of Europe will sit silent and inac- 
tive at such a season? Do you think, 
though they should not take an open part, 
they will not encourage and spirit up. 
these people? That they will not give 
that kind of assistance which America 
wants, and they can best spare? It is true, 
Hoiland has prohibited any communica- 
tion with the British colonies. Has France 
or Spain issued any such pubiic order? 
Or if they did, ought it to be depended 
on? Iam sure it ought not. I have the 
strongest reason to believe, by information 
from persons well acquainted with the 
matter, that none of them are to be relied 
on; and I have heard, from no mean au- 
thority, that at least one of the former 
powers has given, and will continue to 
give them every secret aid, till they no 
longer shall have an interest in concealing 
their real sentiments. For my part, I dis- 
approve of the whole proceedings from 
the beginning to the end; the principles, 
the measures, the system, all clam my 
strongest disapprobation; I am therefore 
determined to set my face openly against 
them. The noble lord (North) tells you, 
that the Americans aim at independence. 
I defy the noble lord, or any other mem- 
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ber of this House, to adduce one solid 
proof of this charge. He says, the sera of 
1763 is the time they wish to recur to, 
because such a concession on our part 
would be, in effect, giving up their de- 
pendence on this country. I deny the 
conclusion too. I would ask the noble 
lord, did the people of: America set up 
this claim of independence previous to 
1763? No, they were then peaceable and 
dutiful subjects: they are still dutiful and 
obedient.— [Here a murmur of disappro- 
bation.] I repeat my words; I think 
them so inclined ; I am certain they would 
be so, if they were permitted. ‘The acts 


(ses 


equitable, I am perfectly satisfied they are 
totally impracticable. I am sure there is 
not a gentleman of the profession, how- 
ever sanguine, will rise and tell the House, 
that he believes the force to be voted this 
day by any means proportioned to the ex- 
tent of the necessary operations, though 
the regiments were effective and every 
way complete. If this be, then, the case, 
it is plain some other plan is in contem- 
plation. Let, then, the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon rise and give us some in- 
formation. I do not desire the detail, let 
us have the general outline, to be able to 
judge of the probability of its success. It 
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they have committed arise from no want of | 1s indecent not to lay before the House 


either; they have been forced into them. 
Taxes have been attempted to be levied 
on them; their charters have been vio- 
Jated, nay taken away; administration 
have attempted to coerce them by the 
most cruel and oppressive Jaws. What 
will men not attempt in such a situation? 
What will not freemen feel under such a 
complication of misery and distress? How 
does any man in this House think men 
should act, when overwhelmed with a 
train of calamitics? How ought freemen 
and Englishmen to act under such cir- 
cumstances? I will not say that the asser- 
tion may be strictly legal,-but 1 am sure 
it is founded in the fundamental principles 
of this constitution, and the natural rights 
of mankind, to affirm they are fully justi- 
fied in their resistance; and, I hope, that 
that principle is decply cngraven in the 
heart of every Englishman. 1 would ask, 
is there one of you that would tamely or 
basely submit to such a manifest injus- 
tice? I say it is injustice in the most ag- 
gravated sense, to take money from people 
against their consent, nay their express 
disapprobation, without a single informa- 
tion relative to thcir abilities or means of 
payment. The noble lord says, the con- 
test is not now about taxation, but whe- 
ther the people of America are to form a 
dependent part of this empire or not. 
But 1 beg leave to say that the dispute 
this moment existing, is about taxation ; 
for but once give up the claim, and every 
single step you have taken throughout this 
business has been no less mad and ridi- 
culous, than violent and unjust. You 
sought a revenue, to which you had not a 
single fair pretension, because they fully 
contributed to the proportion of the pub- 
lic burdens, by acquiescing in the mono- 
poly of their trade. In fine, though mea- 
sures of coercion were constitutional, were 


some plan, or the outlines of a plan. What 
does the noble Jord mean? How does he 
intend to act? If his plan is conciliation, 
let us see it, that we may form some opi- 
nion upon it; if it be hostility and coer- 
cion, 1 dorepeat, that we have no cause 
for @ minute’s consideration, for I can ° 
with confidence pronounce, that the pre- 
sent military armament wil] never suc- 
ceed. ‘ 

Mr. Jenkinson contended, that several 
of the Acts desired by the Americans to 
be repealed, did not directly relate to the 
present contest. He said, he was afraid 
that all attempts to conciliate would be 
fruitless. A noble lord (Chatham) in 


the other House, had formed a plan of 


conciliation; another originated in that 
House; but what was the reception they 
met with? They were both treated with 
every possible mark of disrespect and con- 
tempt; nay, so determined were the Con- 
tinental Congress to reject any pacific 
overture, that they refused so much as to 
receive the latter as a basis for treaty or 
negociation. He said, if there was the 
least prospect of success, it would be the 
accompanying our terms of conciliation 
with a considerable force. “There were 
several terms to be made before concilia- 
tion could be obtained. He could men- 
tion many, but at present would only men- 
tion one; that security should be given to 
ali those who had adhered to the govern- 
ment of this country over America ; and 
had, in consequence, been driven from 
America. Terms of force were the mea- 
sures chalked out by his Majesty, in his 
Speech from the throne ; a formidable ar- 
mament, conditions of conciliation, and 
sracious offers of forgiveness and protec- 
tion. On this foundation the present vote 
was proposed: if, therefore, premature 
explanations were desired; if the gentle- 
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men, who pledged themselves to support 
those measures, had altered their minds 
in one event, or had withdrawn their cone 
fidence from the King’s servants, he saw 
no possible way to remedy matters but by 
a change of administration; observing, 
that at this very time, after going such 
lengths, how cowardly it would be to de- 
cline the contest almost at the very outset. 

Lord John Cavendish said this was 
treating parliament with every possible de- 
gree of disrespect. Measures are con- 
certed in the cabinet; the King is made 

by his ministers to express his general in- 
-tentions; the House of Commons is de- 
sired to support those measures by voting 
an enormous war establishment ; and when 
questions are asked and explanations de- 
sired, even by the friends of administra- 
tion, the gentlemen who call for a plan are 
very laconically referred to the King’s 
speech. The speech holds out generals, 
and refers you to particulars; when these 
particulars are called for, the speech is 

uoted, as the true standard of informa- 
tion. He trusted that Englishmen would 
never submit to slavery, much less to the 
tyranny of their own countrymen: and it 
was the peculiar business of all those in 
this country, who valued their own liber- 
ties, to defend those of their brethren in 
America ; for they might depend, that the 
same system of government that was at- 
tempted there, would at length make its 
way hither, and the liberties of America 
and Great Britain be buried in one grave. 
His lordship observed, that we armed at 
the time of the affair of Falkland’s Island, 
and put the nation to an enormous expence 
to no purpose, a peace having been secretly 
concluded. 

Lord Frederick Campbell said, peace was 
not concluded ; but that vigorous and sea- 
sonable armaments produced peace, as he 
hoped that we were proceeding to vote, 
would do on the present occasion. 

Lord John Cavendish, insisted he was 
right, though the fact might have been 
seemingly as the noble lord stated it; for 
the point in issue was, the disavowal of 
the court of Spain, which preceded the 
increased naval and military estimates; 
and the only matter which remained to be 
adjusted at the time the House voted the 
money, was barely the punctilio, who 
should disarm first. The House was there- 
fore deceived. He remembered a prodi- 
gious naval establishment was voted in 
the vear alluded to; we suddenly disarmed, 
and yet the demands on parliament, the 
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succeeding session, and_ever since, were 
as high as ifno such armament, accompa- 
nied by the circumstances now mentioned, 
had been ever voted. 

Mr. Dempster complimented general 
Conway, both in his civil and military ca- 
pacity. He replied to an observation of 
Mr. Jenkinson relative to the general’s 
contending, that the Americans were jus- 
tifiable in resisting the execution of an act 
he had himself, in his ministerial charac- 
ter, brought into that House. He con- 
tended, there was no manner of inconsis- 
tency in the general’s conduct; for when 
the Bill asserted, that Great Britain was 
sovereign, and had right to make laws for 
the colonies in all cases whatsoever, the 
true construction of that law, the inten- 
tion of those who framed and supported it 
was, that the parliament of Great Britain 
had a right to bind the colonies constitu- 


tionally, not arbitrarily; they had a right 


to secure their dependency on the mo- 
ther-country, not to tax them unrepre- 
sented, nor condemn them unheard ; they 
had a right to rule them like Englishmen, 
not to oppress them like slaves. ; 

Governor Johnstone was not surprised 
administration were unwilling to give in- 
formation ; for he believed they had none. 
A remarkable proof of it, he said, was, 
that Mr. Penn had not, since bis arrival 
from the very city where the congress had 
twice assembled and deliberated, been 
asked a single question; not even when 
he presented the Petition from the Ame- 
rican Congress to the noble secretary of 
state for that department. — 

Governor Pownall (who had been up 
several times before, but the chairman 
pointed to others) began with observing 
that still persevering, he arose to speak 
under every disadvantage and ill impres- 
sion that a man could offer himself. He 
appeared, he said, like one determined to 
force his impertinences on the House, and 
to obtrude opinions which the committee 
were unwilling to hear, yet, that was not 
his turn of character; he very scldom 
troubled them, but at present, besides the 
desire he had to speak his mind, he had 
peu reasons respecting himself and 

is conduct in this business, which he 
wished to give, in explanation of what 
might be otherwise much misunderstood 
and much misrepresented. He said, he 
had been invariably an advocate for peace ; 
was so at this hour, and ever should be; 
and yet, circumstanced as affairs now were 
between this country. and America, he 
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should give his vote against our laying 
down our arms, and for the continuance 
and strengthening of our force. _ If ever, 
said he, I had misrepresented the state of 
facts; if ever I had used the informations 
of which I was possessed, either to trum- 

et up a false alarm, or to give false hopes ; 
if ever I gave or supported an opinion to 
serve any party whatever; if ever in any 
instance I treated these matters as party 
matters, I should be ashamed to rise in this 
House, I should not dare to open my 
mouth on the subject now, in this horrid 
period of events. Now that I am going 
to speak to facts, and give my opinion on 
those facts, if there is any person, who can 
fix upon any one article in which I ever 
misinformed the House, either as to a 
single fact, or as to the effects of things, I 
beg he may not only disbelieve me now, 
but mark the fact. He said, that in the 

wretched commencement of this sad busi- 
-. ness, in 1769, he had given his opinion 
against ineasures ot force, and by stating 
the evil and destructive consequences of 
such measures, had endeavoured to turn 
the mind of our leaders from measures of 
force to modes of policy; he had never 
varied from that line cither in his conduct 
or opinion. Was it now in the power of 
the House to have a choice, and was it 
how the question whether we should pur- 
sue this civil quarrel under modes of po- 
licy or by measures of force, he should 
now, as he did in 1769, give his opinion 
and his vote against ferce. But that was 
not the ground on which we stood; our 
debates were not whether or no we should 
go to war; we were at war. The Ame- 
ricans, (by a miserable fatality become our 
enemies) “ had closed with us in an ap- 
peal from reason to arms,’’ “ were deter- 
mined to use the power which their Bene- 
ficent Creator had put into their hands, 
and to persevere with the utmost energy 
in the cause in which they were fatally in- 
volved. That they had great internal re- 
sources, and every reasonable and well- 
grounded assurance of foreign aid.” That 
while they thought that we expected of 
them an unconditional submission, their 
ultimatum, held out to us, was tlie laying 
down our arms, and a confession and re- 
linquishing of our errors in opinion and 
conduct. That so going back to 1763, a 
period in which these errors were realized 
by practice, they might then treat with us 
ns to what remained. He said the winter 
of course gave a natural respite to military 


force. He wished any ground might be 
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found to give an actual suspension of 
arms; but he could not as a Briten, antl 
in a British House of Commons, entertain 
the idea, in the face ef the eneniy under 
arms, of our laying down our arms, and 
surrendering at discretion. He wished 
for peace; he thought peace might be 
had ; but as the Americans were in all 
events prepared for war, they set us the 
example; we should also be prepared, if 
peace could not be had this winter. ‘The 
Americans meditated, and were able to 
establish, and would establish, as an inde- 
pendent state, a republic; “ but neces- 
sity,” to use their own words, “ had not 
yet driven them to that desperate measure. 
They still wish te remain united to the na- 
tion subordinate to the mother-country, 
obedient to its sovereignty. They still, 
lamented, as the last and worst of all evils, 
(slavery enly excepted) the breach with 
us, and most sincerely and ardently wished 
@ reconciliation”? He said, he was ef 
opinion, that pcace might be had on safe 
and honourable terms. He ventured very 
peremptorily to atlirm it; he said, You 
may, if you will, have peace on terms 
which will save the honour of governs 
ment; which will establish the sovereignty 
of this country, a constitutional sove- 
reignty; and restore the union of the em- 
pire in all its commercial felicity ; and, 
those matters settled, you may have a re- 
venue by compact. . But this peace is not to 
be obtained by dishonoarable concessions 
and repeals; repeals of statutes back to 
the year 1763 would give them the ad- 
vantage-ground, while concessions would 
cut the ground from under your own feet. 
You would concede, by such prelimina> 
ries, data from whence conclusions, which 
you could not resist, would be drawn to 
the giving much more than is now asked. 
And yet every justice might be done to 
the rights and claims of the Americans, 
and even your own rights and sovereignty 
confirmed and established without these 
direct concessions and repeals. By a re- 
vision and reforming of your whole sys- 
tem in the true spirit of the establishment 
of your colonies, in the true spirit of your 
Act of Navigation and the laws of trade, 
as first formed in lord Clarendon’s time, 
who understood the affairs of the colonies 
better than ever they have. been urder- 
stood since. 

This being his full: persuasion, and hav- 
ing assured himself from his Maijesty’s 
Speech, that however necessary it had 
been thought, and really was, to prepare 
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for war at all events; yet his Majesty’s 
ministers had engaged themselves to some 
plan of pacification. This, he said, he 
thought was a matter so much to be 
wished, and which was truly so much 
wished, that as far as in him lay, he should 
give his aid and assistance to it. ‘That he 
wished as anxiously and as ardently, as the 
gentleman who called upon ministers to 
produce their plan, to see it come for- 
ward ; and did hope they would produce 
it. He hoped that every line that might 
lead to peace would be tried before the 
opening of the next campaign; but yet 
thought, that by a respectable and even 
formidable armament, we ought to be pre- 
pared for that campaign, if necessity 
obliged us to open it. But setting his 
foot firm on this ground of peace, he 
thought that those whom his Majesty en- 
trusted with his powers of government 
could alone make it; that therefore, under 
the same idea by which he objected to the 
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present motion, he should object to the 


bringing forward any other propositions, 
by any person whatsoever which was 
meant to anticipate, or to frustrate those 
measures of peace, which he hoped he 
should see put by his Majesty into the hands 
of his ministers. ‘That until we saw how 
far these were practicable and honourable, 
or otherwise, he should be against any 
other person’s taking the business out of 
their hands; that as we heard last year 
the conciliatory proposition explained into 
an auction, at which the Americans were 
to bid up for their rights, so now he found 
we were to have, (by a compctition of 
Propositions to be brought forward by 
some gentlemen) a Dutch auction; at 
which parties were to bid downwards for 
the good will and favour of the Ame- 
ricans ; those to be best entitled to it who 
could offer the lowest terms: he thought 
this, he said, so unfitting, that he would 
put the previous question upon any such 
eh tg even upon those which an 

on. gentleman (Mr. Burke) had given 
notice he would propose and move. . 

He then went to the explaining some 
matters of fact which had been asserted. 
First, in answer to an idea of his being in- 
tended to be one of the commissioners 
mentioned in the Speech; he totally dis- 
avowed any communication about it, or 
the least knowledge of it. He said, if it 
were offered, he should wish to know, first, 
whether the powers to be granted were 
such as could be of any use; he said these 
“oumissioners could not treat with the 
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present self-created congress, and on the 
other hand, that no provincial assemb! 
would treat with them; he said there 
must be other means found to obtain even 
preliminaries whereon to treat. In an. 
swer to a charge made against minis- 
try for sending the transports so late 
to America, and to Quebec especially, 
he said, single ships might and did go all 
the year round to some part or other of 
America; that they might even get up to 
Quebec so late as Christmas; that until 
the river was shut by being frozen up, the 
northwesters and monsoons, in the latter 
season, were not against but for them 
when once in the river; that though there 
might be bad weather before, yet winter 
did not usually set in, so as to shut up the 
river, till Christmas. A gentleman had 
said that the French exclaimed against our 
conduct at the breaking out of last war, in 
seizing their ships without a previous de- 
claration of war, as a breach of the law of 
nations. He explained this, and shewed 
that the French were the aggressors, and 
that they broke the law of nations, by 
seizing our Indian-traders, carrying them 
prisoners in irons to Canada, confiscating 
their goods to a great amount, destroying 
their habitations and settlements, and 
taking the King’s forts by force. That he 
had the accounts of these losses made out 
in an authentic way, had sent them to the 
minister at the time, and had now dupli- 
cates of them by him; that he hoped 
therefore we should hear no more of this 
reproach. 

Mr. Burke raised the laugh of the House 
at Mr. Pownall’s expence, by ridiculin 
his declaration of what he could do, ana 
what he knew; and by humourously say- 
ing the governor had tolled the bell, and 
given notice, that on Friday he would 
perform the funeral service over his in- 
tended, and, as yet, unknown, proposal 
for a reconciliation. As he was to be 
killed by a previous question, he begged 
to tell the House a story: he then related 
a Iegend of a prince whose parents super- 
stitiously imagined he was to lose his life 
by a lion, and therefore prevented him 
from going out, for fear of his meeting a 
lion; but that one day he was in a room 
where that animal was imitated in the 
tapestry, which in rage he struck at, and 
there being a nail in the wall under that 
part of the tapestry where the lion’s jaw 
appeared, it tore his hand, and killed him, 
Now, (said Mr. Burke) I find that I am 
to be killed by the foot of a more ignoble 
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beast : that universal murderer, a previous 
question; I fear the liberties of this coun- 
try will die by a previous question. He 
observed, that ministers had already given 
up the idea of taxation, and seemed ra- 
ther doubtful of recovering America on 
any terms; but in such a state of political 
despair, the hon. gentleman told them, 
that not only peace and America might be 
recovered aad. restored, but that a revenue 
might be yet obtained. Ile admitted 
that the hon. gentleman had knowledge: 
but now, he said, (looking at Mr. Jen- 
kinson) let me turn from knowledge to 
authority, which has always more weight 
in this House. I shall now speak to the 
real minister. From his speech it is ob- 
vious what is intended. An army is to 
<6 do the business ;”’ since that is the case 
he should rest satisfied without further en- 
guiry: but just to beg leave to know if 
there was one gentleman of the military 
.profession in the House, (and, blind as he 
was, he could discern several red coats) 
who would rise and tell the House, that 
from his conscience he was satisfied the 
estimate on the table, and the arrange- 
ments in consequence of it, would answer 
the ends proposed. 

Sir John Wrottesley mentioned his hav- 
ing been in company with some respect- 
able and sensible American gentlemen, 
who talked of the present dispute, and in- 
formed him that there were three ways of 
terminating it with honour. The one, by 
treaty; the second by repealing all the 
Acts previous to 1763; and the third, by 
conquest. Sir John added, that these 
Americans had informed him the New 
York Petition, (which, like most of the 
others, was unfortunately clogged with a 
clause, denying the legislative authority of 
Great Britain over her colonies) was fa- 
bricated here and sert to New York, 
where, in compliment to the fabricator, it 
was signed and sent back to be presented. 
Sir John wished an end to the quarrel, 
but not at the expence of the honour or 
the rights of this country. 
_ Mr. Burke urged sir John to have the 
‘ale to the bar of the House who gave 

im the information, offering, on his part, 
ra bring three evidences to disprove the 
act. 

The Committee divided on the first Re- 
solution, Ayes, 227; Noes, 73. 


Debate in the Lords on a Motion, 
6 That the Petition of the Congress of Ame- 
rica to the King affords Ground of Con- 
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ciliation.”?} November 7. The order of the 
day being read for taking into considera- 
tion a Paper, intituled, ‘* Copy of the Pe- 
tition of the Congress to the King,”’ de- 
livered to the Karl of Dartmouth, by 
Messrs. Penn and Lee, on the Ist Sep- 
tember 1775, the said Paper was read by 
the Clerk as follows: 


“ To the King’s most excellent Majesty 


“‘ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

~ & We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
of the colonies of New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachuset’s .Bay, Rhode Island, and Pro- 
vidence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jerscy, Pennsylvania; the coun- 
ties of New-Cuastle, Kent and Sussex in 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, in behalf of ourselves and 
the inhabitants of these colonies, who have 
deputed us to represent them in General 
Congress, entreat your Majesty’s gracious 
attention to this our humble petition. 

«© The union between our mother coun- 
try and these colonies, and the energy of 
mild and just government, produced be- 
nefits so remarkably important, and af- 
forded such assurance of their perma- 
nency and increase, that the wonder and 
envy of other nations were excited, while 
they beheld Great Britain rising to a 
power the most extraordinary the world 
had ever known. Her rivals observing 
that there was no probability of this happy 
connection being broken by civil dissen- 
tions, and apprebending its tuture effects, 
if left any longer undisturbed, resolved to 
prevent her recciving so continual and 
formidable an accession of wealth and 
strength, by checking the growth of these 
scttlements, from which they were to be 
derived. 

“In the prosecution of this attempt, 
events so unfavourable to the design took 
place, that every friend to the interest of 
Great Britain and these colonies, enter- 
tained pleasing and r.asonable expecta- 
tions of seeing an additional force and ex- 
tension immediately given to the opera- 
tions of the union hitherto experienced, 
by an enlargement of the dominions 0 
the crown, and the removal of ancient and 
warlike enemies to a greater distance. 

“ At the conclusion, thercfore, of the 
late war, the most glorious and advan- 
taveous that ever had been carried on by 
British arms, your loyal colonies, having 
contributed to its success by such repeated 
and strenuous exertions as frequently pro- 
cured them the distinguished approbation 
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your Majesty, of the late king, and of 
liament, doubted not but that they 
_ ould be permitted, with the rest of the 

apis to share in the blessings of peace, 
‘d the emoluments of victory and con- 
iest. While these recent and honour- 
le acknowledgments of their merits re- 
ained on record in the Journals and 
ts of that august legislature, the parlia- 
ant, undefaced by the imputation, or 
en the suspicion of any offence, they 
2re alarmed by a new system of statutes 
id regulations, adopted for the adminis- 
ation of the colonies, that filled their 
inds with the most painful fears and jea- 
usies; and, to their inexpressible asto- 
shment, perceived the dangers of a fo- 
2ign quarrel quickly succeeded by do- 
destic dangers, in their judgment of a 
nore dreadful kind. 

‘¢ Nar were their anxieties alleviated by 
any tendency in this system to promote 
the welfare of the mother-country: for 
though its effects were more immediately 
felt by them, yet its influence appeared to 
be injurious to the commerce and pros- 
perity of Great Britain. 

‘¢ We shall decline the ungrateful task 
of describing the irksome variety of arti- 
fices practised by many of your Majesty’s 
ministers, the delusive pretences, fruitless 
terrors, and unavailing severities, which 
have from time to time been dealt out by 
them in their attempts to execute this im- 
politic plan, or of tracing through a series 
of years past the progress of‘ the unhappy 
differences between Great Britain and 
these colonies, which have flowed from 
this fatal source. Your Majesty’s mi- 
nisters persevering in their measures, and 
proceeding to open hostilities for enforcing 
them, have compelled us to arm in our 
own defence, and have engaged us in a 
controversy so peculiarly abhorrent from 
the affections of your still faithful colo- 
nists, that when we consider whom we 
must oppose in this contest, and if it con- 
tinues, what may be the consequence ; 
our own particular misfortunes are ac- 
counted by us only as parts of our dis- 
tress. | 

*« Knowing to what violent resentments 
and incurable animosities civil discords 
are apt to exasperate and inflame the con- 
tending parties, we think ourselves re- 

uired by indispensible obligations to 

Imighty God, to your Majesty, to our 
fellow-subjects, and ourselves, immediately 
to use all the means in our power, not in- 
compatible with: our safety, for stopping 
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the further effusion of blood, and for avert- 
ing the impending calamities that threaten 
the British empire. Thus called upon to 
address your Majesty on affairs of such 
moment to America, and probably to all 
your dominions, we are earnestly dcsirops 
of performing this office with the utmost 
deference to your Majesty; and we there- 
fore pray that your royal magnanimity and 
benevolence may make the most favour 
able constructions of our expressions on 
so uncommon an occasion. 

- Could we represent, in their full force, 
the sentiments which agitate the minds of 
us your dutiful subjects, we are persuaded 
your Majesty would ascribe any seeming 
deviation from reverence, in our language, 
and even in our conduct, not to any re- 
prehensible intention, but to the impossi- 
bility of reconciling the usual appearances 
of respect with a just attention to our 
preservation against those artful and cruel 
enemies, who abuse your royal confidence 
and authority for the purpose of effecting 
our destruction. 

«¢ Attached to your Majesty’s person, 
family and government, with all the devo- 
tion that principle and affection can in- 
a da connected: with Great Britain by 
the strongest ties that can unite societies, 
and deploring every event that tends in 
any degree to weaken them, we solemnly 
assure your Majesty that we not only most 
ardently desire the former harmony be- 
tween her and these colonies may be re- 
stored, but that a concord may be esta- 
blished between them upon so firm a basis 
as to perpetuate its blessings uninterrupted 
by any future dissentions to succeedin 
generations in both countries ; to transmit 
your Majesty’s name to posterity, adorned 
with that signal and lasting glory that has 
attended the memory of those illustrious 
personages, whose virtues and abilities 
have extricated states from dangerous 
convulsions, and by securing happiness to 
others, have erected the most noble and 
durable monuments to their own fame. 

‘© We beg leave further to assure your 
Majesty, that notwithstanding the suffer- 
ings of your loyal colonists, during the 
course of the present controversy, our 
breasts retain too tender a regard for the 
kingdom from which we derive our origin, 
to request such a reconciliation, as might 
in any manner be inconsistent with her 
dignity or her welfare. These, related as 
we are to her, honour and duty, as well as 
inclination, induce us to support and ad- 
vance; and the apprehensions that now 
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oppress our hearts with unspeakable gricf 
being once removed, your Majesty will 
find your faithful subjects, on this conti- 
nent, ready and willing, at all times, as 

they have ever been, with their lives and 
~ fortunes, to assert and maintain the rights 
and interest of your Majesty and of our 
mother country. | 

‘We therefore beseech your Majesty, 

that your royal authority and influence 
may be graciously interposed, to procure 
us relief. from our afflicting fears and jea- 
lousies, occasioned by the system before- 
mentioned, and to settle peace through 
every part of your dominions ; with all hu- 
mility submitting to your Majesty’s wise 
consideration, whether it may not be ex- 
pedient, for facilitating these important 
purposes, that your Majesty be pleased to 
direct some mode by which the united ap- 
plications of your faithful colonists to the 
throne, in pursuance of their common 
councils, may be improved into a happy 
and permanent reconciliation ; and that in 
the mean time measures be taken for pre- 
venting the further destruction of the lives 
of your Majesty’s subjects, and that such 
statutes as more immediately distress an 
of your Majesty’s colonies be seo | 
For by such arrangements as your Ma- 
jesty’s wisdom can form, for collecting the 
united sense of your American people, we 
are convinced your Majesty would receive 
such satisfactory proofs of the disposition 
of the colonists toward their sovereign and 
the parent state, that the wished for oppor- 
. tunity would soon be restored to them, of 
evincing the sincerity of their professions, 
by every testimony of devotion becoming 
the most dutiful subjects, and the most at- 
fectionate colonists. 
«« That your Majesty may enjoy a long 
and prosperous reign, and that your de- 
scendants may govern the dominions, with 
honour to themselves, and happiness to 
their subjects, is our sincere and fervent 
prayer. Jou» Hancock.” 

‘“* Colontes of New Hampshire.—John 
Langdon, Thomas Cushing. 

‘6 Massachnset’s Bay—Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, Robert Treat Paine. 

“© Rhode Island.—Stephen Hopkins, 
Samuel Ward, Eliphant Dyar. 

“ Connecticut.——Roger Sherman, Silas 
Deane. 

‘* New York.—Philip Levingston, James 
Duane, John Alsop, Pani Lewis, John 
Jay, Robert Levingston, jun. Lewis Mor- 
ris, Wm. Floyd, Henry Wisner. 

<< New Jersey.—William Levingston, 
John Deharts, Richard Smith. 
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“ Pennsylva:ia. — John Dickenson, 
Benj. Franklin, George Ross,'James Wil- 
son, Charles Wilson, Charles Humphreys, 
Edward Biddle. 

‘© Delaware Counties—Cesar Rodney, 
Thomas M‘Kean, George Read. 

“© Maryland.—Matthew Tilghman, Tho- 
mas Johnson, jun. William Pace, Samuel 
Chase, Thomas Stone. 

“ Virginia—P. Henry, jun. R. Henry 
Lee, Edmond Fendleton, Benj. Harrison, 
Thomas Jefferson. 

“© North Carulina.—Wm. Hooper, Jo- 
seph Hewes. 

‘¢ South Carolina—Henry Middleton, 
Thomas Lynch, Christ. Gadsden, J. Rute 
lege, Edward Rutlege.”’ 


The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
he now saw Mr. Penn, governor of Penne 
sylvania, below the bar, and as some doubt 
might arise in the course of the debate, 
whether or not the paper now read was 
genuine, he urged the prone of calling 
that gentleman to authenticate it, as he 
understood that the Petition was delivered 
by him into the hands of one of his Ma- 
jesty’s secretaries of state. 

The Earl of Sandwich opposed this pro- 
position. He said such a motion was di- 
rectly contrary to the constant mode of 

roceeding adopted by that House. 
hen witnesses were examined at their 
lordships’ bar, notice was always previ- 
ously given, and a motion made in pursu- 
ance of that notice; nor did he, since his 
first acquaintance with parliament, ever 
recollect an instance of a witness being 
suddenly called to be examined, without 
the formalities he had just mentioned. 
For his part, that was his leading objec- 
tion, though he suspected the noble duke 
who made the motion meant to employ it 
to very different purposes, to fish for in- 
formation relative to the matter contained 
in the paper, as well as to authenticate it. 

The Duke of Richmond replied, that he 
did not well understand what the noble 
earl meant by the word ‘ suspect ;’ suspi- 
cions were created by acts, which it was 
presumed the actor would be desirous to 
conceal, That could not however be the 
case on the present occasion; for allow- 
ing the noble lord’s suspicions to be well 
founded, he saw nothing in such a proce- 
dure of which he need be ashamed. He 
confessed he should, if Mr. Penn was exa- 
mined, be desirous to learn from that gen- 
tleman, what be knew relative to the ge- 
neral state of America, presuming no per- 
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son was better qualified nor none would 
give it with greater candour and impar- 
tiality. 
The Earl of Dartmvuth said, that such 
py ae was now proposed -to be es- 

lished as would, in all vrobability, if 
carried, be destructive of all order. The 
very grounds on which it was stated, that 
of authenticating the Petition, shewed 
there was no necessity for complying with 
the motion; for he acknowledged the re- 
. ceipt of such a petition from Mr. Penn, and 
believed himself, and made no doubt but 
all their lordships were perfectly of the 
same opinion, that the paper was genuine. 

Lord Camden expressed his surprise 
that any lord should oppose the present 
motion, for without debating the point of 
order, which he was convinced fully au- 
thorized the propriety of the motion, he 
should be glad to know what objections 

the noble lords in administration had to it. 

The Duke of Richmond, in reply to 
what had fallen from lord Dartmouth, ob- 
served, that however well satisfied the no- 
ble earl and his friends might be that the 
Petition was genuine, yet he thought the 
formality of authenticating it: became 
highly necessary, when it was known that 
Mr. Penn did not receive the Petition im- 
mediately from the hands of the delegates, 
it having been sent after him to England, 
in order to be presented in the manner be- 
fore described. He urged further, that 
the Petition being signed by the persons 
assembled in congress, in his opinion 
it would be very proper, that Mr. Penn, 
who was acquainted with the hand-writing 
of those persons, should be called to 
prove it. 

The Earl of Dartmouth replied, that if 
that was the main purpose for which Mr. 
Penn was to be called, his examination 
would answer no end; the paper lying on 
the table being nothing more than a copy 
of an original in his office. 

The Duke of Richmond insisted still, 
that ! ae Serial examination would be 
equally proper, whether the original r 
was iranveduatel before the lous; nage 
his lordship’s office ; for when that gentle- 
man came to be examined at the bar, all 
that would be desired from him was, to 
know if the paper delivered by him to the 

- Noble lord at the head of the American 
department, was really signed by the per- 
sons whose names were thereunto annexed: 
that fact once ascertained, the proof would 
be complete, as their lordships would be 
then satisfied, that the copy now read was 
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a faithful one, by the assurances given by 
the noble lord who had the original in his 
possession. : 

Lord Lyttelton spoke chiefly to the 
numerous inconveniencies that must arise, 
if the present motion should be carried, 
and established into a precedent on fu- 
ture occasions. He said, if their lordships, 
when summoned to deliberate and debate 
on any important question, should be 
surprised by extraneous matter, and wit- 
nesses called to the bar to be examined, 
on points which might introduce other 
subjects into discussion, it would at once 
destroy that order and gravity, for which 
their usual course of proceeding was 
known so eminently to excel; in short, it 
would create that kind of confusion and 
uncertainty, which, wherever it prevails, 
is so derogatory to the wisdom and dis- 
patch of business, in a deliberative as- 
sembly. As for the other part of the pre- 
cedent, that of calling for viwi voce proof, 
to authenticate petitions presented to 
their lordships, it was a matter he would 
never assent to; because, in his opinion, 
such a condition would be intolerable, and 
in many cases impracticable ; for it would 
amount to this, that every petition, from 
any part of the empire, which should in 
future be presented to that House, must 
be authenticated by evidence at their lord- 
ships’ bar, in some instances to authenticate 
its contents, and in others to prove the 
hand-writing of the persons who may be 
supposed to sign it. His lordship was 
however of opinion, that although it 
would not be proper to examine Mr. Penn, 
in the manner now moved for, it was come 
petent for any lord, upon due notice, to 
call for any person or persons who he 
might imagine would impart such lights as 
promised to lead to an elucidation of the 
subject on which he meant to frame his 
motion. : 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
the noble lords who declared themselves 
adverse to the motion, on the ground that 
it was contrary to the usual mode of pro- 
ceeding, and would establish a precedent 
which might in future be an tmpediment 
to applications to them, in their legislative, 
deliberative, or judicial capacities, in the | 
way of petition, he hoped would be satis- 
fied, when he assured them, that no ques- 
tion was intended to be put to Mr. Penn, 
on which he did not desire it to be pre- 
viously understood, that any noble lord 
might be at liberty to rise and object to it. 
He said, that matters which had fallen 
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from several noble lords, in the course of 


the debate, and the great unwillingness 
some of them had shewn to ve Mr. 
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head of this devoted country, toa want of 


full and genuine information. Such, then, 
‘being the case, as stated by one noble 


Penn examined, made him feel the urgent | lord, and confirmed by almost every one 


necessity of such an examination ; because 
it proved, that they dreaded the conse- 
quences of such an enquitys as fatal to the 
measures they were now hurrying parlia- 
ment and the nation blindly to adopt. For 
his part, he had not the honour of being 


who spoke on the same side; and such 
being the evidence proposed this day to 
be given at your Jordships’ bar ; how is it 
possible, that your lordships can hesitate 
an instant on the choice, though experience 


i had not taught you the necessity of such an 


enquiry ? But when experience has taught 


gees acquainted with Mr. Penn; 


ut, from the gentleman’s religion, the | you the fatal consequences of your former 
great interest he had in the event of the | mistakes, how is it possible that your lord- 
present unhappy disputes with America, ' ships can refuse the aid of the lights now 
and as proprietor of one of the riohest pro- | offered to be held out to you? 
vinces of that continent, he knew no man | __Earl Gower said, it was upparliamentary 
more likely to give that sort of informa- {and extremely improper, to refer to any 
tion, which the House ought to wish to | words spoken in a ‘ormer debate, particu- 
obtain, and which every true lover of his larly on a different question. “He was 
country, lie was confident, would endea- | however glad of an opportunity of ex- 
vour to trace to its most remote sources. | plaining a matter which had been indus- 
The Duke of Grafton, rejecting the | triqausly misrepresented without doors, as 
mere matter of order, as unworthy of their | if his words had imported an actual de- 
lordships’ consideration, said, he was ex- | signed deceit put upon him, with intent to 


tremely sorry to observe such conduct ! mislead adininistration. 


Nothing, he so- 


ursued on the other side of the House.!lemnly affirmed, was farther from his 


he noble duke who made the motion had | 


reser it with all imaginable candour ; 
e had even gone so far as to promise for 
himsclf, and in some measure pledged the 
good faith of his friends, that if any ques- 
tion, which should in the course of the pro- 
posed examination seem to be improper, 
an unconditional objection from any noble 
Jord would be deemed sufficient reason for 
his grace to desist. The aversion to any 


ee 


thoughts: when he said he had been de- 
ceived, he meant, that those on whose in- 
formations and reasoninys administration 
rested, had themselves been misinformed 
in point of fact; or, in reasoning on the 
fact so represented, had been mistaken in 
their conclusions. This was the utmost 
extent his saying he was deceived went to ; 
and he would appeal to their lordships, if 
there was any thing more dithcult than to 


mode of enquiry, and the fixed resolution | reason on the state and disposition of a 
to reject every kind of information which ‘country. It was matter of opinion on 
might promise to lead to the knowledge of , either side, in which every man was more 
the state of that country, manifested this} or Jess liable to err; when, therefore, he 
day, suggested to him very strong fears; said he was deceived, -he begged their 
fears that the same fatal measures which , lordships to understand him iu the sense 
directed the counsels of last year, were he had now explained himself, and iv no 
determined still to be pursued. He was other. The noble duke had thrown out 
very much surprised to hear the same another insinuation directly contrary to 
language adopted on the present occasion, ‘the former, at least in consequence; that 
though the ruinous consequences, which . his grace had asserted, their lordships had 
were produced by the same arguments been made to decide on their mutilated 
last session, were now so sensibly felt. | and garbled accounts, which was, in fact, 
Another.reason for the proposed examina- | saying, that administration had intelligence 
tion, and which, he flattered himself, when | but purposely held it back. He would 
the circumstances were recalled to their appeal to the candour and recollection of 
lordships’ minds, would have a proper: the noble duke, if on a former occasion, 
weight with ailministration, was, the de-;he did not himself condemn the impro- 


claration of a noble lord, high in office, 


priety of laying the information before the 


(Jord Gower) who on the first day of the ' House, in the exact state it was received ; 


session, ingenuously owned he had been 
deceived, and attributed all the miscar- 
riages of the last summer, and all the evils 
which now scem to be suspended over the 


when probably such a conduct would be 
productive of so many fatal eonsequences, 
no less than endangering the lives and 


properties of these, whether Englishmen 
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or natives, who have, through this contest, 
been the professed and steady friends of 
this country. The word ‘ garbled’ there- 
fore, as applied to the conduct of admi- 
nistration, was, in bis opinion, a very im- 
proper word. Garbled, according to its 
usual reception, meant an omission of 
every thing which might inform their 
Jordships properly on the subject; and 
bringing forward only such parts of the in- 
formation as would answer the particular 
purpose of those who had an interest in 
suppressing the real sense of the writer or 
‘informant. This he understood to be the 
true import of the word ‘ garble;’ a sense 
in which it was never more improperly ap- 
plied; for administration had all along laid 
every necessary information before their 
lordships, and held back only that part 
which related to matters of mere private 
consideration, or where a disclosure of 
facts might endanger the safety of the per- 
sons concerned. On these general grounds 
he was very unwilling that Mr. Penn should 
be examined ; but upon none more, than 
that his evidence might probably affect his 
own interests in America. It might 
create prejudices against him of a most 
fatal tendency. He was perfectly satis- 
fied of the impartial, candid disposition of 
that gentleman; yet if it should appear 
that_ he had formed his opinion on the 
other side of the question, if any motion 
was to be made in consequence of those 
Opinions, it would be necessary to call 
other evidence, betore their Jordships 
could come to a determination; therefore 
taking it in either light, he did not see 
what good purpose Mr. Penn’s examina- 
tion could answer. | 

The Duke of Richmond said, if the 
noble earl meant seriously to go into the 
enquiry, he was very willing, on so im- 
portant a consideration, to give up his 
motion for Mr. Pern’s examination, and 
rest on that assurance, that an enquiry 
would be set on foot, in order to come at 
that species of information, so necessary 
to direct the progress of their future pro- 

ceedings. 

The Earl of Effingham observed, though 
the noble duke had given up the point of 
order, he was perfectly satisfied that most, 
if not all, the witnesses examined relative 
to the Fishery Bill of last session, were 
examined without any previous notice 
whatever being given. __ 

Viscount Weymouth said, he never 
knew an instance where a witness was call- 
ed suddenly to the bar, without previous 
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notice; that it had been the established 


usage of parliainent to do so; and that a 
deviation from that rule now, would open 
a source of confusion in future, which it 
was the duty of every lord to do all in his 
power to prevent. But the main pvint 
was, that if Mr. Penn was called to the 
bar and examined, it would have thia ef- 
fect, that after his evidence had been re- 
ceived, the noble duke who called for the 
paper, would probably frame sume motion 
on the information then given, by which 
means, let that be what it might, the 
House would be led of course to come to 
some resolution, arising from whut they 
had then heard. No man had a higher 
opinion of Mr. Penn’s impartiality than he 
had, but, still, whatever he might impart 


to the House, either by way of informa. - 


tion or otherwise, would be but the opinion 
and information of one man, who, however 
respectable, could not be supposed every 
way competent to decide, so as to govern 
the determination of that House upon a 
subject of such great and singular impor- 
tance. He would therefore submit it to 
the noble duke, if it would not be more 
proper to withdraw his motion, and ap- 
point some future day for the discussion 
of a subject of such magnitude, on which 
other persons conversant in the present si- 
tuation of America might be ordered to 
attend and be examined at the same time 
with Mr. Penn. 

The Duke of Richmond replied, that it 
was always understuod, when any noble 
lord moved for a paper, he had some mo- 
tion, directed to some particular object, to 
propose. That, he said, was his intention 
on the present occasion; but as the noble 
viscount had pressed the impropriety of 
resting entirely on Mr. Penn’s evidence, 
he was very willing to have that gentleman 
examined for the present, and to postpone 
his motion till the next dav. This he pre- 
sumed would completely obviate the noble 
lord’s objection against coming to any 
sudden resolution, barely on the informa- 
tion pow desired. 

Viscount J. wnshend insisted, that it 
was impossible to admit Mr. Penn to be 
examined on any ground offered by the 
noble duke. He assured their lordships, 
though he objected to Mr. Penn’s exami- 
nation, he did not mean to impute the 
smallest degree of partiality to thut gen- 
tleman: his evidence, however, must be 
very improper, as laying a foundation to 
grou a@ motion on; because, be his in- 

ormation ever so impartial and well se- 


“= 


__ hitherto 
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lected, it would still be no more than the 
limited knowledge or particular opinions of 
a single individual. 

The Duke of Grafton lamented in the 
most pathetic terms the fixed determina- 
tion that had in the course of the debate 
shewn itself among the several members 
of administration, to shut out every species 
of information, and to rush headlong on 
their own ruin; and, which was much 
worse, probably to hurry on the ruin and 
destruction of the nation. A noble lord 
high in office (lord Gower) seemed un- 
willing to consent to examine Mr. Penn, 
on the idea that it might affect his private 
interest, or that his evidence might affect 
persons now in America. He understood 
general Gage was daily expected home, 
and he presumed, if any information should 
be expected from him, the same apology 
would apply; his evidence might, nay it 
must affect persons in America, for there 
the scene is laid, there the persons imme- 
diately concerned reside. What is this, 
but very plainly telling us, that we are to 
have no information at all? for I will ven- 
ture to contend, that if the present motion 
be rejected on the ground now urged, no 
motion of a similar nature, respecting the 
affairs of America, can possibly succeed. 
What is this, but giving us to understand, 
that we must remain at the brink of that 
precipice, on which every true Englishman 
stands trembling, and waiting the instant 
in which the fate of his country shall be 
irrecoverably decided, and whither, I may 
add, he has been led blindfolded or com- 
pelled to grope his way? Are we, then, 
to trust to the same assurances by which 
one noble lord was deceived, or shall we, 
like men who prefer the call of duty to 
every other consideration, endeavour to 
obtain lights in this business, that have 
een denied us? For my part, 
though I have the misfortune to differ from 
the noble lords in office, I am still open to 
conviction. I have been informed of some 
things, have heard a great deal, and have, 
according to the lights I have been able to 
obtain, formed an opinion; but I frankly 
declare, that on being better informed, I 
should gladly embrace the truth. I know 
no man:better calculated to tell it us, than 
the gentleman whose examination is now 
moved for: for besides his known dispo- 
sition to candour and impartiality, he fas 
every possible inducement to reveal it; 
and not one single motive for suppressing 
or withholding it. Let me therefore suppli- 
cate the noble lords in administration to 
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agree to the motion: on this point surely, 
there should not be a second opinion in 
this House. If your lordships mean seri- 
ously, and will tell us fairly, that you have 
information to lay before the House, and 
will fix a time for submitting it to our con- 
sideration, I shall wait with pleasure, and 
rely in full confidence, on the faith of such 
an assurance. If, on the other hand, you 
tell us you have no information of your 
own, and that you are determined to re- 
ject all other, however important in its na- 
ture, at that instant, I shall augur the most 
fatal consequences, from so unprecedented 
a mode of proceeding. 

The Earl of Shelburne rose to rectify one 
or two trifling mistakes of the noble duke 
who made the motion. He said, that Mr. 
Penn was not of the religious profession 
his grace seemed to allude to, nor was he 


proprietor of the province of Pennsylvania; 


but he acted there in a character, which 
in every respeet fitted him to be one of 
the properest persons imaginable, not only 
to be publicly examined, but specially 
consulted. He acted there as governor, 
by which he had the means of knowing 
the disposition of the people within bis go- 
vernment, and the strength of those who 
were for supporting the claims of the mo- 
ther country, if any such there were. He 
must likewise know in a great measure, the 
prevailing disposition of the whole Ame- 
rican continent; as the place where the 
delegates and their followers chose to as- 
semble, was in the capital of that province 
over which he presided. His lordship 
entered shortly into the general reasons 
so often urged, for examining Mr.. Penn; 
and concluded with pressing on the noble 
lords, the propriety of acceding to the 
motion. 

The House divided: Contents 22; 
Non-Contents 56. The duke of Rich- 
mond moved, * that Mr. Penn be ordered 
to attend at their lordships’ barto morrow.” 

Lord Lyttelton thought the notice much 
tooshort. He said, it would be a singular 
hardship on Mr. Penn, to be obliged to at- 
tend at their lordships’ bar, and to undergo 
a long examination, in the course of which 
a variety of questions might be propounded, 
difficult to answer, on many accounts, and 
in some extremely unpleasant and dis- 
agreeable. On this account, as well as 
aaa to give the gentleman time to ar- 
range his ideas on so important a subject, 
he expressed a desire, that the examination 
might be deferred till Wednesday or Frn- 
day sennight. 
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The Duke of Richmond believed Mr. 

enn was fully prepared; as he must, 
from the nature of his office, connections, 
and situation, have frequently turned his 
thoughts to the subject ; it was the general, 
the only topic of the country he had just 
left; in fine, it was uppermost in every 
man’s mind, almost on either side of the 


Atlantic, who reasoned or thought at all 


on subjects of such a nature. 

Earl Gower pointed out the impropriety 
_of examining Mr. Penn, either as his in- 
formation might affect himself, or affect 
others. He said, the consequences of dis- 
closing matters, in which several persons 
now in America were concerned, ought to 
be plcere on with all possible caution 
and circumspection. 

The Earl of Dartmouth reasoned in the 
same manner; and proposed that Mr. 
Penn should be indulged with a privilege 
of refusing to answer any question which 
he should imagine might be injurious either 
to himself or to others. 

Lord Camden said, it was true, that 
House was not tied up by the rigorous 
rules of proceedings in relation to evidence 
observed by the courts in Westminster- 
hall; for though they were a court of law, 
they acted upon a more liberal plan. They 
excused on account of indisposition; they 
made great allowances in respect of their 
mode of examination; they pressed no gen- 
tlemen wantonly into disagreeable situa- 
tions: they avoided, as much as possible, any 
explanations that might hurt the feelings of 
the witness. In the exercise of their judie . 
ture, they acted with a noble liberality ; 
but in suv doing, they took care never to 
tura their backs on the eternal obligations 
they are under of dispensing justice; and 
their strict attention to such a conduct still 
became more necessary, according to the 
i de of the object in contemplation. 
What, then, is the purport of the noble 
earl’s proposition? Why, that in a matter 
every way answering to the cases I have 
discriminated, Mr. Penn shall be excused 
from answering only as much us he pleases. 
No, my lords, I trust no such doctrine will 
ever prevail in this House. Though I 
have a high esteem for the gentleman, 
whose name has been so often mentioned 
in this debate, I confess, if he were my 
dearest friend, I should positively reject 
any proposal for granting so unprecedented 
an indulgence, particularly on the present 
occasion, when so much may depend on 
his testimony, 

The Earl of Denbigh moved, that Mr. 
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Penn’s examination should be fixed for 
the 10th. | 

The Earl of Shelburne was severe on 
the arguments used by the noble lords in 
administration, relative to concealing peo- 
ple’s names. He always suspected those 
who gave private information under acon- « 
dition of secrecy. This species of secret- 
telling was generally founded in personal 
interest, or sinister views; for which rea- 
son, whenever secrets coming under this 
description, were imparted to him, he 
never hesitated on the propriety of repeat- 
ing them, unless absolute silence was en- 
joined. Such were the sort of persons, 
he had strong reason to suspect, by which 
the noble earl in office and the rest of his 
brethren had been deceived ; and he was 
sorry to understand, by the whole of the 
arguments urged on the other side of the 
House, that such men are to be suffered 
to pursue their own interest, at the ex- 
pence of the public; and by being thus 
protected by promises of concealment, will 
in the end, he feared, be permitted to es- 
cape with impunity. 

he question was put upon the earl of 

Denbigh’s amendment. For it 52; Against 
it 21. 


November 10. The Duke of Richmond, 
before he began to examine Mr. Penn, | 
begged leave to remove an apprehension 
which seemed to prevail with several of 
their lordships, lest that gentleman, from 
the delicacy of his situation, should be 
obliged to answer any question that might 
embarrass him in relation to persons or 
opinions on which he would wish to be 
silent. Aware of this, he had drawn up 
the material questions he meant to put to 
the witness, and delivered him a copy, de- 
siring to point out such, if ‘any, as he 
wished to decline ania 2 but Mr. 
Penn, after having perused the paper, re- 
turned it to bim, with an assurance that 
none of the questions came within the de- 
scription his grace seemed so solicitous to 
avoid. 

The Earl of Sandwich animadverted ob- 
liquely on this procedure; said, it looked 
as if the questions and answers had been 
previously consulted and agreed on be- 
tween the noble duke and the witness. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
was a most extraordinary interpretation 
the noble earl put on his conduct: he 
imagined that the candour he had used, » 
would have met with a different con 
struction. , 45 
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The Earl of Sandwich replied, that he 
was within the judgment of their lord- 
ships, whether he deserved the reproof 
now given him; and explained his words, 
_ by saying he did not mean any previous 
consultation as originating from his grace, 
but merely a general consultation relative 
‘to the subject of examination. 

The order of the day being read, 

Mr. Richard Penn was called in; and 
being sworn, was examined at the bar as 
follows : 

Q. How long have you resided in Ame- 
rica ?—A. Four years. ; 

How long was you in the government 
in Pennsylvania ?—VJust two years. 

Do you know, or have you heard of any 
violence or unfair proceedings in the elec- 
tion of the members of the continental 
congress ?—J have not heard of any. 

Do you think the members are men 
well-informed of the temper, disposition, 
and strength of their respective provinces, 
and capable of conveying the sense of 
America ?—I think they are men of cha- 
racter, and capable of conveying the sense 
of America. 

Do you think that their several pro- 
ceedings do, in reality, convey the ge- 
nuine sense of those provinces you are ac- 
quainted with?—They do undoubtedly 
convey the sense of the provinces they 
represent. 

Have you any reason to doubt they 
do convey the true sense of the other pro- 
vinces?—-They certainly do convey the 
sense of the other peptic also. 

Do you think the provinces will be go- 
verned by their decisions ?—I firmly be- 
lieve the provinces will be governed by 
their decisions. 

Do you not think that the present war 
on the part of America is levied and car- 
ried on by the directions of the congress, 
and supported by the inclination and zeal 
of the colonists in defence of their liberty ? 
—This war is levied and carried on by a 
sense of the defence of their liberties, as 
they think. 

an you think that it is levied or car- 
ried on by any other means or persons? 
—I do not think it is carried on by any 
other means or account. 

Are you personally acquainted with 
many of the members of the congress ?—I 
am acquainted with almost all the members 
of the congress. 

Do you think they levy and carry on 
_ this war for the purpose of establishing an 
independent empire?—I think they do 
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not carry on the war for independency; 
I never heard them breathe sentiments of 
that nature. 

For what purpose do you believe they 
have taken up arms ?—In defence of their 
liberties. 

Was you in America at the time the 
Stamp Act was laid ?—I was. 

What effects did it produce ?—It caused 
great discontent, uneasiness, and distress, 

Was you there when it was repealed? 
—I was. 

What effects did the repeal produce ?— 
The repeal gave great joy, and the anni- 
versary was kept as a day of mirth and 
festivity. 

Were the Americans satisfied with their 
condition, notwithstanding the Declara- 
tory Act accompanied the repeal of the 
Stamp Act?—They were satisfied with 
their condition, notwithstanding the De- 
claratory Act. 

If Great Britain had left things in the 
state they then were, do you think Ame- 
rica would have remained content ?—I 
think they would. 

Is it the general opinion in America, 
that they are able to resist the arms of 
Great Britain employed to enforce taxa- 
tion, and the late Acts complained of in 
America ?—It is the opinion of all I have 
ever conversed with. 

Is the spirit of resistance to these Acts 
general as far as your knowledge goes?— 
Quite general. | 

What force has the province of Penn- 
sylvania raised ?—When I Jeft Pennsyl- 
vania, they had 20,000 men in arms, em- 
bodied, but not in pay, and 4,500 men 
since raised. 

What were these 20,000, militia, or 
what ?—They were volunteers throughout 
the province. 

What were the 4,500?—They were 
minute men, when upon service in pay. 

Are they included in the Z0,000 men, 
or exclusive of them ?—Exclusive. 

Doth the province contribute money 
besidesto the continental army ?—They do. 

How many men, fit to bear arms, is It 
supposed there are in Pennsylvania ?— 
Sixty thousand. 

What proportion of these 60,000 do 
you believe would willingly come forth, if 
nceessary, in the present contest ?—All, I 
believe. 

Doth Pennsylvania grow a sufficient 
quantity of corn to supply its inhabitants ? 
—Much more than is necessary, for they 
export considerably every year. 
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_ Do they make gunpowder in Pennsyl- 
vania ?—They have lately. 

Have they taken any methods to pro- 
Cure salt-petre ?—They have established 
several works for that purpose. 

Do they cast brass cannon?—They do 
in the city of Philadelphia. 

Have they the materials and means of 
casting iron cannon ?—They have, in great 
plenty. 

' Do they make small arms?—They do, 
in great numbers, and very complete. 

Is it not reckoned that there are in 
Pennsylvania and New York many strong 
posts, and considerable rivers? — There 
are. 

Are there bridges over the principal 
rivers ?—Bridges are not common, in ge- 
neral there are ferries; the rivers are too 
rapid for bridges. 

Do they build ships in Pennsylvania ?— 
They do. - 

Do they build them expeditiously ?— 
Very expeditiously. 

‘Of what burthen ?—300 or 400 tons. 

Did the Congress, and the people in ge- 
neral, seem dissatisfied with the reception 
their petition had met with here ?—The 
colonies were dissatisfied with the recep- 
tion of their petitions. They had con- 
ceived great hopes from that I brought 
over, which was stiled the Olive Branch, 
and [I was complimented by my friends 
upon being the bearer thereof. 

If conciliatory measures are not speedily 
pursued, is it not to be feared that the 
congress will form some connection with 
foreign powers?—It is greatly to be 
feared, if conciliatory measures are not 
speedily pursued. 

If any connection with foreign powers 
should be formed, do you not think that 
it will be very difficult to persuade Ame- 
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once entered into ?—I do. 

When you delivered this Petition did 
the Secretary of State ask you any ques- 
ae relative to that country ?—None at 
all. 

Did he, or any other minister, at any 
other time since your arrival, ask you any 
questions as to the state or temper of 
America?I have not been asked any 
questions by persons in authority. 

Did most thinking men in Philadelphia 
understand the refusal of the Petition 
would be a bar to all reconcilement ?— 
They did. 

Have you ever read the Declaratory 
Act ?—I have not read it. 

( VOL. XVHL J 
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Have you not heard of it ?—Yes, I have 
heard of it, but not much discussed. 

Do you think that the colonies assent’ 
to the following words: ‘ That the colo- 
‘nies and plantations in America have 
‘been, are, and of right ought to be, sub- 
‘ ordinate unto, and dependant upon, the 
‘imperial crown and parliament of Great 
¢ Britain ??—The colonies, I believe, are 
inclined to acknowledge the imperial au- 
thority of Great Britain, but not in taxa-— 
tion. | 

Do you think they acquiesce in every 
other sense of the Declaratory Act ex- 
cept taxation ? 

The Duke of Richmond objected to the 
question. He insisted, it was neither fair 
nor parliamentary, to lead the witncss into 
discussions of such an intricate nature, for 
the purpose of involving him in confusion 
and consequent contradiction. It was a 
subject of a very abstruse and intricate 
nature; men of the first rate abilities and 
experience entertained ditferent opinions 
concerning it, and it was of course out of 
the view entirely of examinations at their 
lordships? bar. 

The Earl of Sandwich replied, he was 
strictly within order; that the witness’s 
own sentiments were not desired; but 
seeming to be so well acquainted with the 
persons of the members who composed 
the congress, it was probable they might 
have communicated their opinions to hint 
on the present subject of inquiry. 

The witness at the commencement of 
this conversation, having been desired to 
withdraw, was again callcd in, and replied : 

Believes the colonies acquiesce in the 
words of the Declaratory Law. 

Was there no violence used in the 
election of the members of the congress? 
—I know, of my own knowledge, only re- 
specting Pennsylvania, where they were 
elected by the House of Assembly. 

Do you know all the members of the 
congress?—I am acquainted with almost 
all of them. 

Do you know Mr. Harrison ?—I do, 
he is a delegate from Virginia. | 

Is he a man of good character ?—I be- 
lieve him to be so, I never heard to the 
contrary. 

Is he able to convey the sense of the 
province he represents ?—I imagine so, or 
they would not have elected him. 

Are you acquainted with the sentiments 
of America in general ?—I am particularly 
acquainted only with the sentiments of 
Pennsylvania. 

[SN] 
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Have you heard of the resolutions of 
Suffolk in Massachuset’s Bay ?—I have. 

Have the Congress declared their appro- 
bation of them ?—I believe they have, it 
was in the public papers. | 

Have you rot heard of violences com- 
mitted on persons for speaking their opi- 
nions ?—-Not in Pennsylvania. 

Are the sentiments of the northern and 
southern provinces similar?—I believe 
they are. 

Are the people of the different pro- 
vinces in a state of freedom ?—They think 
themselves so. 

Would not persons, who were to ad- 
vance sentiments different from the Con- 
gress, be in danger?—I believe they 
would. 

Do not you know of people having been 
padi pa for their opinions?—I do not 

now of any such thing in Pennsylvania, 
during my residence there. 

Have you not heard of such things in 
other colonies ?—I have heard so. 

What notice did the Congress take of 
the Resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons last year?—I do not know, they 
keep their deliberations to themselves. 

Was the plan proposed by lord Chatham 
. last year taken notice of by the Congress ? 
—_Not that I know of. 

Do you know whether the Congress 
published any thing as to the Resolutions 
of last year ?—Not that I recollect. 

Was the conciliatory plan of last year 
considered in the provinces ?—It was con- 
sidered in Pennsylvania, and rejected by 
the House of Assembly, because they 
would not forsake their sister colonies, nor 
do any thing without consulting them. 

What sort of men were the 20,000 men 
who offered to enrol themselves ?—They 
were men of the first character and for- 
tune. ; | 

Were they not all persons of property, 
or possessing land?—There might be some 
others among them, but in general they 
were so. 

Unless the Congress had the confidence 
of the Americans could they have any 
other means of enforcing obedience to 
their orders ?—-They could not. 

Doth the Congress meet with the ge- 
neral approbation of America?—When 
the Congress was first proposed no one op- 
posed it; it seemed to be the general wish 
of the people. 

Could a sufficient number of people be 
found to support any one in speaking or 
Writing against the Congress 2—No. 
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Are you master of the charter of Penn- 
sylvania ?—I believe 1 am, 1 have read it 
often. : 

Are the inhabitants well satisfied with 
their charter?—I believe they are perfectly 
80. | 
Do you know the clause that subjects 
them to taxation ?—I do know that clause. 

Do you think they are satisfied with it? 
— Yes. 

Is it not the object of the Congress to 
throw off the regulations of their trade? 
—No. 

Have not the Congress emecnee peo- 
ple ?—Not to my knowledge. 

Would not the most opulent inhabitants 
prefer freedom under this country, to what 
they now enjoy ?—They would prefer it 
to any other state of freedom. 

Do you think they wish to support the 
measures of the Congress at present ?—It 
is firmly my opinion that they do, but 
wish at the same time for a reconciliation 
with this country. 

When you said that Pennsylvania was 
satisfied with the clause in their charter 
concerning taxation, did you mean to say 
that they were willing to be taxed by par- 
liament ?—I do not believe Pennsylvania 
would be satisfied to be taxed by this 
country and by their own government too, 

He was directed to withdraw. 

The Duke of Richmond then rose and 
said, he would shew the necessity of an 
immediate reconciliation between Great 
Britain and her colonies. That the colo- 
nists were disposed to an amicable adjust- 
ment of differences was evident from the 
very last Petition which had been present- 
ed from the Congress to the King. The 
prayer of that Petition was, * for a restor- 
ation of peace,”’ and it was pressed on the 
consideration of parliament by the lan- 
guage it was clothed in, which was that of 

utiful submission to the sovereignty of 
Great Britain, as far as the sovereignty 
was compatible with those rights secured 
to freemen by the constitution of the em- 
pire. This, and infinitely more might be 
said in behalf of the restoration of peace, 
that it was the object panted after by one, 
and it was the only thing conducive to the 
happiness of both of the belligerent 
powers. Should the war be pertinaciously 
pursued, what, unless carnage, desolation, 
an augmentation of expence, and every 
evil resulting from civil discord, were to 
be expected? If the conquest of America 
was the measure proposed, the difficulties 
resulting from the attempt, were of such 
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a magnitude as hardly to be surmounted 
in the given state of things. The Ameri- 
cans, whether they had or had not the 
courage to make use of arms, were at least 
expert in the mode of using them. They 
had resources within themselves for the 
subsistence of their armies, and they were 
intimately acquainted with all the passes 
and defiles throughout their country. On 
the other hand, an army transported from 
ae sary to America had subsistence to 
seek for on the spot, or must wait in ex- 
tation of succours from Great Britain. 
o any peer who had consulted the state 
of the country, it must be evident, that 
' there was one almost insuperable difficulty 
with which an army would have to strug- 
gle. Anierica abounded with vast rivers ; 
the rapidity of the currents rendered the 
construction of bridges so insecure, as hi- 
therto to dissuade the inhabitants from the 
futility of the attempt. An army, there- 
fore, would find those rivers so many na- 
tural barriers against every effort they 
might make to penetrate the interior parts 
of the country. But admitting the army 
advanced to any given spot conjecture 
might choose to specify; was it certain, 
that by the conquest of this or that town, 
the spirit of the people would be broken, 
or their passion for liberty restrained 
within just such bounds of decorum as par- 
liament might prescribe? If this could not 
be ensured, the depopulation of villages, 
or the levelling of towns, were triumphs 
which cruelty only could delight in, or a 
thirst for blood propose. What proofs, 
however, had we to exhibit, that even our 
arms would be attended with such success, 
as to curry fire and sword undefeated 
throughout the continent? The troops 
under the command of general Gage had 
acted bravely; but what victory had they 
achieved? The unhappy affair at Lexing- 
ton evinced, that those regiments which 
were to look the Americans into subjec- 
tion, did not altogether carry such terror 
in their countenances. Hence, in his 
judgment, from the specimens already af- 
forded ; from considering the state of the 
country on the one hand, the disposition 
of the people on the other, and the various 
accumulating difficulties attending the 
subsistence of the army, in proportion as 
it was farther advanced from the mart of 
sup lies, all these circumstances collec- 
tively taken, formed grounds sufficient to 
Pronounce on the impracticability of the 
conquest. 
But laying aside for one moment the 
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practicability of conquest, whither were 
we to turn our eyes for that colossal army, 
by which the reduction of America was to 
be effected? The noble duke had heard 
of 20,000 Russians. This might be mere 
matter of report, but as ministry did not 
think it expedient to afford parliament any 
solid information, report was all that. peers 
now had to debate on. There was such a 
fluctuation of men, though no change of 
measures, that it was impossible for him 
to conjecture to whom he should apply for 
information. Whether or not the noble 
lord in red (lord Lyttelton) was now a 
minister of the day, could not with cer- 
tainty be pronounced ; if the peer alluded 
to was in the secrets of government, he 
might possibly indulge the House with 
some information respecting the 20,000 
Russians intended to be sent against Ame- 
rica. In the interim, the noble duke 
thought it by no means inexpedient to state 
the expensiveness of the measure, as a 

rincipal reason why it should be repro- 
bated. The transportation of 20,000 Rus- 
sians would cost government 500,000/. 
An equal number of British troops should 
be sent at the same period, or ministry 
might find, that the Russians, instead of 
conquering America for England, would 
take possession of it themselves, in virtue 
of that law of conquest, acknowledged by 
all freebooters. That the Russians would 
gladly emigrate to America, no pgrson 
could doubt, who was in the smallest de- 
gree acquainted with the dispositions of 
those people. Shoals of Cossacks were 
continually deserting. their country, to 
seek more comfortable settlements in the 
north of China: 70,000 of these Cossacks, 
proceeding on such a plan, had lately bid- 
den adieu to the Russian empire. It 
could not therefore be imagined, that 
20,000 Russians would have the least ob- 
jection to be sent, free of expence, to 
America; but there was much reason to 
suspect, that, when there, they might think 
the advantages resulting from submitting 
to the American Congress preferable to 
those they could derive frown defending 
the measures of a British parliament. 

His grace next treated the plan of send, 
ing live stock to Boston, in order to sup- 
ply the King’s troops with fresh meat, 
with great ridicule, and shewed the diffi- 
culties the army would have to encounter, 
supposing they should be able to penetrate 
into the country ; a close country in some 
places, in others abounding in forests and 
underwoods, intersected by deep and 
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where every bush would conceal an enemy, ; lion against the parent state? In propor- 


where the cultivated parts would be laid | 
waste, and the army, if any could march | 
or subsist, would be obliged to draw all its ; 


tion as the Americans were more capable 
of resistance, the vittue of abstaining from 
such an unjustifiable conduct, would have 


provisions from Europe, and all its fresh | been more conspicuous. To extol, there- 


meat from Sinithfield market. Supposing, 
then, that the troops had scarcely any 
thing to impede their progress, bi the ne- 
cessity of carrying along with them every 
thing they wanted, through a country 
thus rendered a desert, would give birth 
to such an innumerable train of difficul- 
ties, as no general, however experienced, 
would be able to obviate; nor no troops, 
however brave, be able to surmount. To 
this picture he contrasted the Petition from 
the Continental Congress to the King, 
which breathes nothing but loyalty and 
obedience to his Majesty, and submission 
to the constitutional claims of parliament. 
Here his grace referred to several pas. 
sages, expressive of those sentiments, and 
again alluded to several parts of the evi- 
dence in affirmance of their sincerity ; and 
concluded by drawing a picture of the 
various blessings that would be derived, 
and the innumerable evils that would be 
averted, should their lordships think proper 
to take the petition into consideration, on 
the foot of deeming it a proper foundation 
of treaty and concession. His grace then 
moved, “ That the matter of the said Pe- 
tition affurds Ground of Conciliation of 
the unhappy Differences subsisting be- 
tween the Mother Country and the Colo- 
nies; and that it is highly necessary that 
proper steps be immediately taken for at 

taining so desirable an object.” 

The Earl of Dartmouth contended, it 
was impossible to recognize the Petition, 
which was the subject of the present mo- 
tion, without at the same instant relin- 
quishing the sovereignty of the British 
parliament. It was no longer a question 
about taxation, about the quantum to be 
raised, or the mode of raising it; it was 
not the conquest, but the allegiance of the 
colonies, which administration were de- 
sirous of obtaining. In estimating the 
force necessary for the subjugation of 
America, as well as in stating the neces- 
sity of inimediate conciliation, the noble 
duke had proceeded on the supposition of 
there being two equal belligerent powers 
engogced in a contest, which it was the in- 
terest of both to have decided by accom- 
modiution. Had the noble duke purposely 
forgotten that the belligerent power, whose 
prowess he had so much extolled, was 


fore, the power of the colonists, was only 
to heighten the degree of their guilt, in 
exerting that power against the very state 
which had afforded them protection through 
an age of infancy, and had nurtured them 
to manhood, at the expence of blood and 
treasure—The noble lord adverted to 8 
question which had been propounded to 
Mr. Penn, respecting “ the silence of the 
Secretary of State for the colonies, when 
the Petition from the Congress tu the King 
was delivered for presentation.” It had 
been remarked, with some degree of sur- 
prize, that not a syllable of answer had 
been returned. Was not silence in mat- 
ters of this n:ture perfectly conformable 
to the usage of office? Was it not a fact 
of notoriety, that the King is not expected 
to give an answer to any petition, unless 
presraved to him on the throne. It would 
1ave been highly indecent, therefore, in 
the secretary, to have given an answer 
unauthorised. Ifthe silence was construed 
into a disapprobation of the Petition, it 
was, in the noble lord’s opinion, a very 
justifiable construction. The Petition, in 
terms, was unexceptionable, but there was 
every reason to believe that the softness 
of the language was purposely adopted to 
conceal the most traitorous designs. Did 
it become the offending party to dictate 
the terms on which peace would be ac- 
cepted ? 

The Earl of Shelburne began with ob- 
serving, that this was not a time to enter 
into the conduct of the Americans on the 
one hand, or that of ministers on the other; 
yet he could not think it possible but that 
a day must come, when the conduct of 
ministers would be enquired into. For 
the arrival of-that day his lordship re- 
served himself; in the interim, he could 
not return to his habitation with an ap- 
proving sense of having discharged his 
duty, without delivering those sentiments 
which, after making up his mind on the 
subject, he professed to flow from the 
principles of his heart. His lordship en- 
tirely concurred with the motion; he 
adopted the Petition from the Congress to 
the King, as affording grounds of conci+ 
liation; he closed with those grounds, and 
he thought administration should do the 
same, for this, amongst other cogent rea- 
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sons, because there remained no other 
alternative. 

In his apprehension, there were only 
two obstacles which could be urged against 
the motion. It might be urged in the first 
place, that to yield to the proposal of the 
colonists was to give up the point of taxa- 
tion. In the next place it might be cen- 
sured, as derogating from the dignity of 

arliament, to treat with an assembly not 
epvulized as a congress. The first objec- 
tion was nugatory ; it was not in the order 
of time to urge such an objection. The 
_ point of taxation had repeatedly been 
given up, even by the ministers themselves. 
To make that an obstacle, which had been 
already yielded as of no avail, was to con- 
jure up the phantom of an objection, for 
the purpose of combating the substance of 
truth. The right of taxation had, from 
the first, been chimerical. Expedients to 
obtain an acknowledgment of that right 
had been several ways tried. Taking 
money without the consent of the peaple, 
was so fundamentally wrong, that the more 
we consider it, the more we must be con- 
vioced that we have no right to tax Ame- 
rica. No subtlety of lawyers can subvert 
this truth; nothing could be more directly 
in point than the example of Ireland. 
Treland had been the place chosen for a 
trial of skill, because Ireland stood in so 
similar a predicament with America, that 
an acquiescence in the matter of taxation 
would afford a precedent to ministers, for 
coercing America with right on their side. 
Yet notwithstanding all the ductile arts of 
government; notwithstanding the advan- 
tages resulting from a great court lord, 
sent over lord lieutenant to that kingdom, 
and a military secretary, the Commons 
could not be prevailed on to advance a 
single step beyond the usual track. It 
was found impossible to persuade the ma- 
nagers of the business to let the term of 
¢ parliament’ be foisted into the address : 
not but that the advantages held out were 
considerable, for assurances had been 
given by the servants of the crown, that 
no bad use would be made of the conces. 
sion. On the contrary, let the American 
war cost what it would, Ireland should 
never be called on to contribute a shilling 
towards defraying the expence. From 
this it was too plain who were to be the 
unhappy sufferers under the burthen of 
this ruinous and unnatural war. The re- 
jection of the proposal evinced the ex- 
treme cautien of Ireland not to afford a 
«olaurable pretext for the exercise of a 
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right, the existence of which she formally 
disclaimed. Hence the precedent, so in- 
dustriously laboured for, was not so ha 
pily created as ministry could have wished ; 
and hence the point of taxation had been 
yielded, because the arguments of subtlety 
were not sufficient for ite support. The 
point of taxation having been given up, 
for what were we longer to contend? And 
if there was nothing of a substantial na- 
ture for which a contest shouid be conti+ 
nued, peace should be immediately em- 
braced, as the only eligible alternative. 
Admitting the necessity of peace, what 
prevented but that we should set about the 
work of accommodation? Should the idea 
of treating with a Congress obstruct our 
procedure in pacific measures ? ‘There was 
a time when American Congresses were 
highly respected by government. When 
lord Halifax, Mr. George Grenville, Mr, 
Oswald, and other able men sat at the 
Board of Trade, an American congress had 
been constituted by their advice; the 
measure met their ideas. What wise men 
once approved, deserved better treatment 
than hasty reprobation. If it derogated 
not from the dignity of parliament to 
treat with the Congress, it remained only 
to consider what were the grounds of 
conciliation afforded in the Petition from 
the delegates. His Majesty was besought 
‘“¢ to recall his troops ;”? which could only 
be construed as a prayer for the suspen- 
sion of arms. ‘ A repeal of sundry Acts 
were solicited.” The Acts alluded to 
could only mean those which struck at the 
fisheries, at the trade, and at the Ame- 
rican charters, added to that infamous 
Canada Bill, which sacrificed the law, the 
liberty, and the religion of England, to 
French law, French despotism, and 
Popish superstition. The Americans had 
talked of the repeal of the Acts passed 
since 1763. The noble lord conceived this 
proposition to contain no more than that 
the colonists wished for the repeal of the 
‘¢ burthensome parts of those Acts.””) An 
absolute and unconditional repeal, it would 
neither be wise in the one party to ask, 
nor prudent in the other party to grant. 
So far as the custom-house laws in Ame. 
rica were necessary to the due regulation 
of trade, and the maintenance of our moe 
nopoly, he should be for supporting them. 
Admitting ministry thus far advanced in 
a plan of conciliation ; as a suspension of 
hostilities would carry the appearance of 
peace, a restoration of charters would 
wear the aspect of returping liberty; both 
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measures would be considered by the 
Americans as evincing a desire of accom- 
modation. Thus far, then, the Petition af- 
forded grounds of conciliation. Were 
these grounds adopted, he pledged himself 
to the House, that he would be answerable 
with his life, Great Britain might after- 
wards dictate terms for herself. This pro- 
position surely met the ideas of those who 
were most strenuous in asserting the su- 

remacy of this country ; for could there 
2 a more exalted instance of supremacy, 
than that of dictating like conquerors, and 
being obeyed like sovereigns? The mis- 
fortune was, that as in some cases ministry 
supposed facts which were untrue, for the 
make of the consequences ; on the present 
occasion salutary truths had been deemed 
fictitious, lest their adoption should have 


led to the ‘ager of conciliatory measures. 


Acts which had been passed in direct op- 
position to the citizens of London, were 
frequently prefaced by a preamble, setting 
forth, ‘“ that in consideration of the soli- 
citations of his Majesty’s faithful citizens, 
it had been thought necessary to enact such 
and such particulars.”? Such was the recent 
case of the Act for the Adelphi embank- 
ment, though the city of London strug- 
gled against it, as a violent proceeding of 
partiality to the invaders of their property 
and of injustice to them. To put an end 
to the destructive ravages of civil war, by 
opening a door of reconciliation, ministry 
would have been forgiven, had they sup- 
posed even a non-existing case ; yet when 
authentic vouchers stared them in the face, 
they shunned conviction, by questioning 


the sincerity of those who sued for peace. ° 


The object of contention ought not now to 
be, whether we obtained the full comple- 
tion of,our desires; but whether, in the 
given situation of things, we could pru- 
dently neglect such grounds of concilia- 
tion, as were afforded in the Petition. A 
wish to conciliate being once evinced, there 
were other plans which merited notice. 
Among those, he could not but give the 
ose to that of the earl of Chatham. 

or was this influenced by any private 
' motive; it would be vain and preposterous 
in him to insinuate that his connection 
with that noble earl was any thing but a 
political one. The disparity of their years 
rendered private friendship unattainable. 
He considered the earl of Chatham yet as 
the greatest ornament of the two Houses, 
in which he had shone with such unrivalled 
lustre; the most cticient servant of the 
crown, and while he had life in him, the 
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nerve of Great Britain. A plan from 
such a man, that had been mentioned 
with approbation by one of our most an- 
cient and respectable colonies, Virginia ; 
that contained the real substantial points, 
without subtlety or refinement, which this 
country ought to aim at, was, in his opi- 
nion, the most eligible. The proposals 
held forth in Jord North’s motion, (divest 
ed of the insidious purpose under which 
they had been couched) would call for at- 
tention. To appropriate the trade revenue 
for the support of a colonial establishment, 
was judicious. It interested the people in 
the prosecution of their trade, and it 
taught them to inspect into the application 
of their monies. Other plans had been 
framed by persons in the other House, de- 
vised with ingenuity and wisdom ; plans 
to the same purpose had been proposed 
without doors, which deserved attention; 
for it must be narrow-minded bigotry, 
which could suppose sense confined to the 
walls of parliament. But whenever minis- 
try set about conciliation in earnest, they 
would find a very great difficulty in adjust- 
ing matters respecting the forces which 
were toremainin America. The late dis- 
putes had engendered violent animosities 
on both sides. Time only could abate the 
fervour of hatred, or meliorate dislike into 
esteem. The brown and red coats would 
not consort together hereafter, and not all 
the stratagems of government would make 
strife subside, and mutual amity prevail. 
Talking, however, about plans of con- 
ciliation, when nothing conciliatory was 
meant, profited little. Ministry had pre- 
determined on their measures, and parlia- 
ment was only assembled to give them the 
colour of legality. The doctrine now ad- 
vanced by those in office was, * that the 
money should be furnished before the 
mode of expenditure was ascertained.” 
If ministers were questioned, as to the 
measures they intended to pursue, the an- 
swer returned was, ‘that the King had 
concerted his measures, but they were not 
to be divulged.”” Thus the hereditary 
counsellors of the nation were left to de- 
bate without information, or yield assent 
to measures inimical to the interests of the 
kingdom. Thus much only could be ga- 
thered: a most pernicious system of war- 
fare was meant to be pursued: an army 
of 70,000 men was to be raised: Hano- 
verians had sailed for Gibraltar and Port 
Mahon. The three regiments destined to 
Quehec had been happily driven back into 
Milford-haven: had they proceeded im 
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their voyage, they never could have reach- | of what profession he was. I was referred 
ed their destination, but would probably | to lord Oxford’s Letter to queen Anne. 
have fallen a sacrifice to the rigour of the! In that curious piece the noble lord 


climate and a tempestuous season. Had it | 
been necessary to send troops, they ought 
not to have been embarked at a season 
which rendered it impossible for the tran- 
sports to reach St. Lawrence whilst that 
river was navigable. The noble lord at 
the head of the Admiralty had not been 
bred to the sea, consequently his negative 
availed little against the testimonies of 
many gentlemen in the marine department, 
who all concurred in declaring, “ that the 
“river St. Lawrence was rendered inna- 
vigable by the latter end of October, or 
the beginning of November.” 

With respect to the 20,000 Russians, 
his lordship addressed the ministers in the 
following terms: There are powers in Eu- 
rope who will not suffer such a body of 
Russians to be transported to America. I 
speak from information. The ministers 
know what I mean. Some power has al- 
ready interfered to stop the success of the 
Russian negociation. As for expecting 
neutrality from France, administration 
know that their conduct towards France 
hath not been such as to entitle them to 
acquiescence from that quarter. The 
landgrave of Hesse hath few men to 
spare. Ele passed the summer at Paris, 
which did not seem as if he was inclined 
to negociate with us for a subsidy. The 
elector of Hanover may have more men to 
spare than we have hitherto been taught to 
_ imagine. 

But hiring foreign troops is not the only 
censurable measure. Such scandalous 
Jobs have prevailed, as on repetition would 
put common honesty to the blush. 
Scarcely a single day has passed wherein I 
have not received several letters, some from 
private soldiers, others from officers, all of 
which have unfolded scenes of singular 
Iniquity. The complaints against the 
fraudulent practices of the contractors 
and others who serve the army, are uni- 
versal, 

Nor are jobs barely sanctified: when 

ey arise not naturally out of the busi- 
Ness, an occasion is devised which will 
ive rise tothen. A most chimerical de- 
Si8n was some time since on the tapis. It 
W4s proposed to send light horse to Ame- 
rica. | had the curiosity to enquire into 
the origin of so absurd a plan, and I was 
told there was a precedent for the mea- 
Sure; though 1 was not informed who 

ound the precedent, yet I very well kgew 
i 


— 


—— 


ascribes his misfortunes to a job of this 
nature. The sum of 20,000. was charged 
in an account for an ideal project of this 
kind. Lord Oxford exclaimed against | 
the measure, but he was'over-ruled by the 
Lord Chancellor, who roundly asserted, 
“‘ that no government was worth serving, 
that would not let them make those ad- 
vantageg, and get such jobs.”* How far 
the four last years of queen Anne’s reign 
bear an exact resemblance to the present 
gra, must be left to the determination of 
the impartial historian. | 
The noble lord then called the atten- 
tion of the House to a few matters of fact, 
which he said ought to prevail with mi- 
nistry to discontinue their hostile mea- 
sures, and conciliate while conciliation 
was left to their option. The army which 
was sent last year, and which it was then 
vainly boasted would look the Americans 
into submission, had not been able to look 
them in the face. 
Attempts had been made to enlist Irish 
Roman Catholics; ministry knew those 
attempts had proved unsuccessful. The 
Canadians had been excited to take a part 
in the quarrel; they had wisely declined 
to interfere in the business. Ministers 
knew this to be undeniably true. The 
Indians had been tampered with. A trial 
of skill had been made to let the savages, 
in the back settlements, loose on the pro- 
vincial subjects of Great Britain. Bar- 
barous as was the measure, and cowardly 
as was the attempt, it had failed of the 
wished for success. Savage Indians were 
not quite so callous to the feelings of hu- 
manity as British ministers. Equally 
fruitless had all attempts to divide the co- 
lonies hitherto proved. America felt her 
strength only in proportion to her union, 
and the little paltry policy to multiply 
jealousies and create divisions, by guardin 
the colonists against insidiousness, ha 
strengthened instead of weakening the 
en cement of union. Whilst thus de- 
eated on the continent, at home adminis- 
tration had found themselves incapable of 
raising the number of men required. Re- 
cruits had not offered with alacrity; officers 
had not made voluntary tenders of their 
services; they in general disrelished the 


* For a copv of the Lord Treasurer Oxford’s . 
Letter to the Queen, dated June 9, 1714, see 
Vol, 6, Appendix, No. 4. 
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Business. Such reluctance in those who 
are to be instrumental in carrying on the 
measures, ought to operate with ministers ; 
but if under all those disadvantages, war 
was still to be pursued, the catastrophe 
would be dreadful ; ‘* the cord with Ame- 
rica once broken, there was an end of all 
bold of the funds.”? The scheme of sepa- 
rating from America, letting trade take its 
own course, was a wild and dangerous 
doctrine. Hethought that ingenious spe- 
culations touching the inutility of custom- 
houses and reyulations of trade, had better 
be left to our rivals. |Our business 
was to adhere to practical rules which 
times and experience had established. 
We were not in a state to make experi- 
ments. The trade of America is mort- 
gaged to our stockholders. It would be 
dishonest to touch it. ‘he ministers 
ought to know this; and tremble at what- 
ever hazarded the loss of our American 
commerce. 

His lordship repeated, that if it was just 
to tax Aunerica, it was equally so to tax 
Ireland. ‘That the latter was a much fitter 
ebject of taxation than the former; for if 
any position could be infallible, it was, 
that a colony could not be an object of re- 
venue while it consumed our manufactures. 
This was the case of America, and not of 
. Ireland. The quota from the latter was 
not adequate to its abilities, though the 
_ proportion was unequally distributed ; the 
rich were spared, and the poor overbur- 
thened. The application of what was 
raised, so much to the oppression of the 
people, his lordship thought, would make 
a becoming subject of parliamentary en- 
quiry and correction. He declared, that 
he had lived long enough to know that he 
should eventually gain more by the preva- 
lence of general justice, than any private 
emolument could possibly compensate : 
and concluded with saying, that if minis- 
ters still persisted in measures which could 
neither be justified on the principles of 
policy or of liberty, he could only quote an 
old adage, which he was sorry their con- 
duct verified: ‘ Quos Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat.’ 

Lord Lyttelton said, whatever insinua- 
tions might have been thrown out by the 
noble duke who opened the debate, he 
should never be prevented from performing 
his duty. He was always of opinion, and 
should ever continue so, that it was re- 
bellion in any part of the British empire 
to resist the supreme legislative authority 
of this country; and the ministers who 
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had exerted themselves so ably in support 
of it, had acted with perfect wisdom, and 
on the soundest principles of the consti- 
tution; that he was so well convinced of 
the truth of what he now advanced, that 
he could not attribute the opposition given 
to the just claims of the supreme power of 
the state, by several noble lords in opposi- 
tion, to any thing but a profest design to 
surrender the rights of the British parlia- 
ment, and transfer them to America. His 
lordship animadverted on the evidence 
given that day at their bar, which he 
should not hesitate to call a partial evi- 
dence; for with all the caution with which 
Mr. Penn guarded his expressions, he ne- 
vertheless betrayed, throughout the whole 
of his examination, the strongest indica- 
tions of the grossest prejudice. He could 
even contradict him himself, upon a most 
respectable authority, a gentleman of his 
acquaintance, who possessed 10,000 acres 
of land in the province of New Ergland 
alone, and who assured him, that the 

ple of that province were full of a levelliie 
republican spirit, which would never be 
rooted out, till they were compelled to 
bow under the full force and weight of 
constitutional government, to which it was 
notorious they were so averse ; that 
through the same channel he leamed, 
they were no less hostile against monar- 
chical government, than against the rights 
of the British parliament. While in the 
prosecution of this enquiry, he learned 
what had been often asserted by his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, that numbers suftering 
under the tyranny and rebellious force of 
a faction, and the terrors of personal in- 
juries or attacks on their property, had 
been compelled to unite in nicasures which 
their souls abhorred. For when he had 
proposed to this gentleman to be examined 
at their lordships’ bar, he earnestly en- 
treated to be excused; for the cunse- 
quence of such an examination, as soon 
as an account of it reached New England, 
would be the total destruction of his pro- 
perty, and proscription of his person. This, 
among many other reasons, was one why 
he was induced to believe that Mr. Penn’s 
evidence was partial; but supposing it had 
been otherwise, what was the purport of 
this day’s motion, but that the acts of the 
parliament of Great Britain, its repeated 
addresses to the throne, his Majesty's own 
most sclemn declarations, were to be sue 
perseded, in order to make way to the 
commands, not addresses, of the rebellious 
Awericans? Those audacious rebels, whe 
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came and endeavoured to impose on his 
Majesty with insidious, traitorous, false 
expressions of loyalty to bim, and of obe- 
dience to the British parliament, while 
they in the same breath appeal to the 
people of Great Britain and Ireland, abuse 
the parliament, deny their power, mvite 
their fellow-subjects to make a common 
cause of it, and thus at once endeavour to 
involve every part of this great empire in 
one general scene of rebellion and blood- 
shed, in order to resist that very parlia- 
ment for which they pretend to profess 
such perfect obedience and submission. 
Are these themen you would treat with ? Is 
this the cause the pretended friends of this 
country would endeavour to defend? or 
would you, by agreeing with this motion, 
relinquish your domination over those 
worst of rebels, and tamely submit to 
transfer the seat of empire from Great 
Britain to America? 

The Duke of Manchester reprehended 
the last noble speaker in very severe terms, 
for the improper liberties he had taken 
with such of their lordships as ditfered in 
opinion from him, by charging them with 
a design to surrender the liberties of their 
country to America: such imputations, 
he affirmed, were aimed at the freedom 
of debate: they were indecent; they 
were unparliamentary ; they deserved the 
marked displeasure of the House; and he 
would venture to affirm, they were, as ap- 
ae on the present occasion, not true. 

e said, however, he was not surprized at 
some of the circumstances attending his 
lordship’s speech. They suggested occur- 
Tences, though not very unexpected, yet 
rather out of the common road; but how- 
ever that might be, he would venture to 
assert, that his lordship’s conduct on the 
first day of the session would not shortly be 
forgotten. His grace besides entered into 
a general view of the question, and made 
several observations on the folly of involv- 
ing this great empire in all the certain ex- 
pence and horrors of a civil war, without 
any one singles advantagé, now the claim 
of taxation had been relinquished as to- 
tally impracticable. 

The Earl of Effingham observed on the 
scarcity of recruits, that from his own 
knowledge, there was a backwardness 
prevailed amongst the people to enlist 
in those regiments destined for America. 
The fact being admitted, the real disposi- 
tion of the people was at once apparent, 
and the prevalent inclination of the mass 
ef the people was a certain criterion, which 
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should determine the conduct of minis- 
ters. ; 

Lord Cathcart professed himself to be 
so totally unconnected with men, and so 
entirely unprejudiced as to measures, that 
could he conjecture the party most likely 
to promote the real weifare of the empire, 
he would join in support of their plans. 
Much had been said about peace, and the 
debilitated situation of Great Britain had 
been urged, to evince the necessity of a 
speedy accommodation. Admitting Eng- 
land to be in the worst plight imaginable, 
the noble lord recollected a period when 
her distresses were equal. Although 
many peers in the House might remember 
the rebellion in 1745, the noble speaker 
had at that time drawn his sword against 
the rebels. Their successes at Derby had 
thrown the kingdom into consternation : 
the whole interest of the country was as- 
semblaged in one stake, and risked on the 
event of the battle of Culloden. Happily 
the casualties of war turned out favourable 
for England. But what contributed most 
to the welfare of thé empire? The assis- 
tance so willingly afforded by all ranks of 
people. Ministry scquired vigour, in 
proportion as they were entrusted with 
A tone of firmness strength- 
ened all their measures; and thus by one 
decisive stroke, England was snatched 
from destruction; the machinations of 
France were overturned, and the Pretender 
(a tool to France) was obliged to flee from 

at country, which he had been taught to 
consider as his patrimonial refuge. The 
same efforts of the people, in support of | 
government, would at this time prevail. 
Ministry should be assisted, not impeded 
in their measures. . : 

The Earl of Sandwich defended lord 
Lyttelton. He said whoever opposed the 
present system of measures pursued by 
administration respecting America, were 
in fact about to -surrender the right of 
parliament to its rebellious subjects. He 
was the oldest peer in that House, at least 
the peer who had sat longest in it, and 
might of course be presumed to be pretty 
well acquainted with its orders and 
He flattered himself he was, and could 
assure their lordships, there was nothing 
in the words but what might be fully 
justified; there was nothing in them 
deserving the severe animadversion made 
on them by the noble duke: for they 
were in every respect parliamentary, and 
consonant to the modes of expression 
adopted in that House. When the noble 
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lords on that side tell the members of ad- 
ministration, that they are corrupt, incapa- 
ble, or inattentive, that they have formed 
the very worst designs against the liberties 
and constitution of their country, we never 
on this side rise up to tell them that this is 
unparliamentary and indecent ; no, we en- 
deavour to convince them of their mistakes 
by defending ourselves and refuting their 
charges; and shall we in return be pre- 
cluded from charging their lordships, not 
with an act of criminality; for I contend 
that the words may otherwise be fairly 
and obviously explained. I may tell any 
noble lord in this House, that he is surren- 
dering the rights.of parliament, while I di- 
rectly acquit him of any such intentien. 
I shall never stand by and hear such a 
doctrine maintained, without endeavouring 
to detect its fallacy. I therefore think, so 
far from reprehension, the noble lord de- 
serves commendations and thanks, both 
from ard lordships and his country, for 
so ably defending and asserting the rights 
of the British parliament, and the supreme 
legislative authority of the mother country. 
I think I never before heard such a speech 
delivered by any body, and I am proud to 
testity-my perfect approbation, by affirm. 
ing, It was the finest ever delivered within 
these walls. His lordship observed, that 
the noble lords in opposition ‘might be very 
sincere. They might imagine, that the 
only method to secure the power and 
grandeur of Great Britain, would be to 
render America independent; «but he 
hoped their lordships would excuse him 
from supposing that their zeal, however 

nuine, had hurried them such extraor- 

inary lengths, or into such a scene of ob- 
stinate and invincible error: and permit 
him to attribute those extravagant doc- 
trines to their true cause, a mere struggle 
for power. He was sorry to say, they 
had proved too successful in their endea- 
vours, and by the unnatural encourage- 
ment they had given to the absurd mon- 
strous claims of our rebellious subjects in 
America, had made what first must have 
been the inevitable consequence of unani- 
mity, now appear, if not hazardous, at 
least difficult, alarming, and expensive. 
Such a struggle might attain the -main 
object for which it was set on foot; but 
he begged leave to remind their lordships, 
that although they should prevail, and 
thereby supplant the present administra. 
‘ tion, they must take such a victory with 
all its consequences; they must at once 
render up the rights of this country into 
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the hands of the colonists; they must 
disgrace and lower it in the eyes of all 
Europe ; and, to complete the whole, they 
must consent to the total destruction of its 
commerce. His lordship next animad- 
verted on the language of the noble lords 
on the opposite side; that Great Britain, 
as the first step towards a conciliation, 
should determine on certain specific terms 
which she is willing to agree to. Let us, 
said his lordship, see what this language 
means. I dare say there are many noble 
lords in this House, who have served his 
Majesty abroad in the capacity of foreign 
ministers: I think I see several this instant 
myself. I believe the noble duke who 
made the motion was among the number, 
and has of course some knowledge of the 
arts of negociation: I shall therefore trust 
to their knowledge of what lam about to 
offer on this head. Supposing then, that 
Great Britain and America were two s0- 
vereign independent states, treating on 
equal terms: what is the mode that cus- 
tom prescribes in such cases, but that cer- 
tain preliminaries are first agreed on, and 
then 4 suspension of arms takes place? 
What is it that is contended for by. the 
piers motion and by its supporters? 
egin with a suspension, and then proceed 
to treat on preliminaties. This, surely, is 
a new mode of negotiation, such a mode 
will venture to say, as never entered into 
the head of any man in the least acquaint- 
ed with public business. I would there- 
fore seriously recommend it to the broach- 
ers of this species of treaty making, either 
to peruse proper books before they again 
expose themselves on that subject, or pro- 
cure some of their literary friends to pub- 
lish something in its defence. Besides, let 
us apply this doctrine to the case imme- 
diately before us. America {is not entire- 
ly prepared to resist our power; or if she 
be, she is still desirous of rendering her- 
self stronger. Suspend your operations, 
and you furnish her with the means 
of rising in her demands, if not of totally 
disclaiming all dependence on this country. 
This I look upon to be the fair natural 
consequence of what has come recom- 
mended by the noble supportets of this 
motion. en I had the honour of being 
an instrument employed in restoring peace 
to Europe at Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, I 
own I acted in a very different manner 
from that now recommended. The first 
step I took, wasto agree on certain prell- 
minaries, previous to a suspension of arms. 


Those preliminaries were, that the Rus- 
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sians on our part, who were on their march 
to join us, should halt in the place that 
the earliest courier should be able to meet 
them. On the other hand, France was at 
the same instant obliged to disband 
37,000 of her troops, a force supposed to 
be equal to our Russian auxiliaries. 
Again, we were to give up Louisburgh, 
and they to withdraw their troops from 
four of the frontier towns, which they had 
in the course of the war acquired by their 
arms. I remember a circumstance which 
happened then, not inapplicable to the at- 
tempt made this day; that was, to grant 
fhe suspension, and permit them to retain 
e frontier towns till an actual account of 
Louisburg being delivered up was receiv- 
ed. But I was too cautious, and by re- 
sisting the proposition in its first appear- 
ance, was fortunate enough to succeed, 
though the whole negociation had like to 
have miscarried, for certain secrct reasons 
which I am not permitted to disclose ; and 
must have done so, if a peace had not, 
as it were, at length fallen from the 
clouds. The noble earl (of ees 
has misinformed your lordships, I wil 
not say designedly, on three material 
points. He says, the river St. Law- 
rence is frozen up in October. I con- 
tend, it is not; and that, on the authority 
of one of the ablest navigators this coun- 
try ever bred, sir Francis Drake himself 
not excepted. The person I mean is cap- 
tain Cook, who passed four winters in Ca- 
nada, and assures me, that the river St. 
Lawrence is very seldom frozen up till the 
middle of December; and that the incon- | 
venience of navigating that river and the 
neighbouring seas, previous to the time I 
have mentioned, does not arise from the 
setting in of the frost, but the heavy gales | 
from the north and north-west, which are | 
the monsoons of that part of the world, 
and set in early in the winter months. 
Ris lordship is, 1 believe, equally mistaken 
as to the fact to which his reasoning on 
the above occasion was applied. Who 
informed his lordship, that the regiments | 
alluded to were destined for Quebec? I 
how assure him, they were not. As to 
the third allegation, that the army in , 
America was to consist of 70,000 men, and 
that 20,000.of them were to be Russians, 
he thought he knew something of what 
was intended ; but he could solemnly affirm, | 
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alluded to. Jf they were necessary then, 
they might be so now. The noble duke 
who opened the debate, insisted that the 
very expence of carrying the 20,000 Rus- 
sians to America would amount to 
500,0007. He did not doubt it; but if 
they were to march by land, it would be 
much more expensive.—He should beg 
leave to obviate the force of one plausible 
objection urged by the lords in opposition, 
relative to the difficulty of obtatning re-— 
cruits. He could not answer for what 
might happen without his own depart- 
ment, but he believed the facts he was 
going to state applied equally to both ser- 
vices, Since the orders for augmenting 
the navy had been issued, they had sea- 
men coming to enter themselves as fast as 
they could be well shipped; by the last 
,accounts he received, they amounted to 
between 20 and 21,000; and he made no 
doubt of his being able to complete the 
whole 28,000 without pressing. The ma 
rines he had been equally successful in, 
the returns being on an average of 80 men 
per week, some 120, and the lowest 45, 
So far, then, from the vulgar report, that 
the people in general were averse to the 
service, nothing could be more erroneous: 
they languished for it, and, were it neces- 
sary, he could produce numerous applir 
cations for an appointment on the Ameri- 
can station, arising purely from a zeal to 
be instrumental in reducing those unnatur 
rq], ungrateful, and traitorous resisters of 
the mild government of their most gra- 
cious sovereign, and the constitutional 
rights and supremacy of the mother coun- 
try. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, that as to 
the general charge of misinformation im- 


“puted to him by the noble earl, he thought 


is lordship would be one of the last who 
would venture to touch on that ground; 
because if he, and the noble lords on the 
same side, were mistaken, it was the fault 
of the noble earl, and his brethren in office, 
who compelled them to go to the other 
House to seek information, or pick it u 
wherever they could find it ; ‘by withhold- 
ing from them every degree of .parlia- 
mentary communication whatever. That 
70,000 men were to be employed, was no 
idle, floating report ; for it had originated 
with the first lord of the Treasury in the 
other House ; and as to the river St. Law- . 


it was the first he had heard of either ar- | rence being not frozen up till the middle 


Fangement. 


He however saw no reason | of December, he would not be certain 


why the Russians should not be employed | whether his general information did not 
8% auxiliaries now, as well as in the war | include early in the month of November ; 
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stating it on that ground, therefore, he 
was certain that the person from whom 
he had his information would yield to none 
in point of experience and judgment. 
His lordship was severe on the noble earl, 
for thrusting the negociations of the peace 
of Aix la Chapelle into the debate. He 
imagined his lordship’s modesty in one 
event, or his prudence in the other, would 
have prevented him. + It was very tender 
ground to venture on, because whatever 
opinion his lordship and his admirers might 
entertain on that curious business, there 
were many odd kind of people at this day, 
and a great majority of the nation at the 
time of the concluding that famous treaty, 
who thought the delivering so many Bri- 
tish peers hostages to ensure the faithful 
pertormance of a treaty, was at once a 
scandal to the nation, a violation of the 
dignity of the peerage, and a stigma on 
the proposers of such a measure, which 
nothing could ever wipe off. His lordship 
replied to the representation of the noble 
Jord, relative to the success that had been 
experienced in procuring seamen and ma- 
rines, which he attributed solely tothe de- 
cline of our trade and commerce, that had 
driven so many seamen out of employ- 
ment ; that the officers of the navy were 
not languishing for the service, he referred 
to the advertisements from the board 
of Admiralty, desiring the -officers to fur- 
nish the board with an account of their 
places of abode, and threatening, in case 
of refusal, to strike them off the list. On 
the whole, he said, that as the treaty of 
Aix la Chapelle, to borrow his lordship’s 
words, fell, so must the peace of this 
country, on the present melancholy and 
alarming occasion, fall—from the clouds. 
The Earl of Sandwich said, he should 
not observe on the word ‘ scandalous’ 
used by the noble lord relative to the giv- 
ing hostages, for the due performance of 
the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, for he per- 
ceived the noble lord who had used that 
very improper expression was already 
sorry for it; and so little did that transac- 
tion deserve to have the epithet scandalous 
applied to it, that it was the action of his 
life from which he claimed the greatest 
merit; to which he begged leave to add, 
for further confirmation, that there was a 
noble lord now present, (lord Cathcart) 
who had been one of the hostages, and 
whose conduct through his whole life, 
both public and private, had to every one’s 
knowledge, been so full of prudence and 


prosperity, that nothing would have pre- 
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vailed upon him to have accepted a com- 
mission of that sort, without the strongest 
conviction that it was necessary to the 
essential interests of the nation, and con- 
sistent with her honour, as well as his own 
dignity as a peer. 

The House divided: For the motion 
27; Proxies.6; Agaiust it 60; Proxies 26. 


Debate in the Commons on raising the 
Land Tax to Four Shillings in the Pound.) 
Nov. 13. The House being in a Com- 
mittee of Supply, 

Lord North, after briefly stating some 
of the public accounts, spoke of the ne- 
cessity of quelling the disturbances in 
America, remarked on the expence of this 
measure, and then on the propriety and 
expediency of applying to the landed gen- 
tlemen for their support, at a time, when 
the other resources of the state were in- 
competent to the purpose. He therefore 
moved, That the land-tax for 1776 be four 
shillings in the pound. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey said the American 
war was unnecessary and wanton ; and it 
was difficult to determine whether it was 
most founded in folly or injustice. 

Mr. J. Johnstone said, that however un- 
acquainted he might be with parliamen- 
tary proceedings, he had observed, since 
the commencement of the present session, 
it was eer by the friends of adminis- 
tration, that no proposition of theirs, how- 
ever wild, extravagant, or novel, should 
be questioned. This to him was a most 
extraordinary procedure, nor could he see 
to what end parliament assembled, if they 
only-assembled to vote, not to deliberate. 
He hoped, however, for the sake of ap- 
pearances, that the minister would stand 
forth, when he came to demand the public 
money, and tell the House to what pur- 
poses he really meant to apply it. 

Sir George Yonge moved an amendment, 
that it should be three shillings instead of 
four. 

Mr. Sawbridge said, though the land- 
tax was a tax the easiest collected, and 
gave the minister the least influence in its 
mode of collection; yet no consideration 
of convenience could balance, what he 
felt on the present occasion, when not 
only the treasure and bluod, but the ho- 
nour of the nation were sacrificed, to the 
traitorous and despotic designs of a junto, 
carried into execution by the most un- 
principled prostitute tools that ever dis- 
graced this country. 

Mr. Vyner said, he had hitherte sup- 
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ported the measures of the minister respect- 
‘ing America, though he condemned the 
introducing foreigners into any part of the 
dominions of Great Britain, without the 
previous consent of parliament. Standing 
thus affected, when the motion for the re- 
commitment of the Address was made, as 
he approved of the great line sketched out 
in the Speech, he found himself under a 
necessity of voting for that measure. The 
vote, however, he gave on that occasion, 
was a conditional one; it was on the sup- 
position that a Bill of Indemnity was to be 
brought in, in order to legalize that un- 
constitutional manner of introducing those 
troops. In a few days after, a Bill of In- 
demnity was brought in, and read a first 
time, and ordered to be read a second 
time; but a fortnight had since passed, 
and he never heard a syllable more con- 
cerning it. His reason for rising was, to 
assure the minister of his support, and 
cheerfully to agree to the proposed reso- 
lution, provided his lordship kept his word 
with his best friends. He begged his lord- 
ship to tell him whether the Indemnity 
Bill was in being, or whether it had been 
starved or stifled, or had its throat cut in 
the cradle, whieh in his opinion would be 
cruel, as he had understood since it came 
to be first mentioned, that he was pleased 
to own it for one of his own children. 

Lord North replied, that the child he 
seemed to be so solicitous about, was safe 
from all the accidents he affected to dread 
so much; and he would move to-morrow 
_to have the Bill read a second time. 

Sir William Wake observed, the minister 
comes with a Bill in one hand, and tells 

‘bar very seriously, that he has framed it, 
he has presented it, but when it is past, 
it will signify no more than so much waste 
' paper; for it is granting a pardon for no 
crime; and indemnifying a man against 
his inclination and his jadgarent: 

Lord North said he never sought to 
shield his public conduct by an act of par- 
liament ; and the more so on the present 
occasion, because he entirely relied on the 
purity of his intentions. Other gentle- 
men, however, happened to be of contrary 
sentiments, to whose opinions he wished 
to pay every reasonable degree of respect. 
it was to meet the ideas of those gentle- 
men he took upon him to frame and sup- 
port such a Bill; and he was resolved to 
do all in his power to carry their ideas into 
execution. 

Mr. Byng congratulated the countr 
gentiemen on the additional shilling land. 
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Mr. Hartley said, that it required but 
little foresight last year, to prophesy as he 
had done, that if the ruinous system of 
American measures continucd, our land- 
tax must be raised to four shillings. He 
wished that his present fears might prove 
in the event less well-founded, but he saw 
no probability of the land-tax being ever 
reduced below four shillings. Instead of 
the promised revenue from America, we 
shall find a perpetual mortgage on our 
land, to pay for unjust and ill-executed 
measures. It requires but a very slight ° 
accumulation of debt, a very trifling loss 
upon the revenue, to make a three shilling 
land-tax with the sinking-fund insufficient 
for the ordinary peace establishment. 
The land tax at three shillings added to 
the annual malt-tax, produce net about 
1,900,000/. The sinking-fund, upon an 
average of seven years, about 2,500,000/. 
The profit uponan annual lottéry 150,000/. ; 
altogether making about 4,550,000/. The 
annual rate of expence from 1768 to 1774, 
upon an average, including the annual in- 
crease of the navy debt, has been about 
4,150,000/. As soon as the difference 
between our annual inconre and our an- 
nual expences, which is but about 400,0001. 
is lost by falling off of the revenue, or 
swallowed up to pay the interest of the 
enormous debts which are now contract- 
ing, it follows unquestionably, that we 
must require the additional shilling upon — 
land, to support even the peace establish- 
ments, which we have hitherto mentioned. 
As a foretaste of the losses to be expected 
in the revenue, one branch is gone; the 
revenue on tobacco. The produce of 
that is nearly 300,000/. besides all the 
profit of the trade and commission. This’ 
cuts deep into the 400,000/. surplus just 
now stated. How many times 300,000/. 
may be cut off from the revenue, when the 
fatal influence of these measures come to 
be felt, in every branch, and throughout 
the whole circuit of our commerce, should 
be matter of the most alarming arena 
sion. In the next Beggs for the ‘debts 

y contracting, they 
will probably be kept out of the public 
sight as long as possible, but they must 
come out at last. The navy debt im- 
mense. The transport service perhaps 
greater than at any period in the late war. 
And for the army extraordinaries, if we 
are to maintain an immense army, at the 
distance of 3,000 miles, to be supported 
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with every necessary from hence, who can 
say what proportion they may bear to any 
casc hithertoexperienced? Over andabove 
all these losses upon the revenue, all debts 
contracted, and to be contracted, which 
must be supplied with the po of 
the four shillings upon land, another an- 
nual charge has been announced by the 
noble lord—a Say augmentation of 
the civil list. Why are ministers so ob- 
stinately bent to plunge this nation into 
inextricable perplexities and boundless 
expence. Even ae the ground of the 
interested views ot administration, if the 
considerations of -humanity and justice 
have lost all influence with them, let them 
chuse deliberately, whether they prefer 
the waste and ruin of the public revenue 
to procure the destruction of their fellow 
subjects; or, whether they will cultivate 
the good-will of the people of England, 
by providing those proper resources, by 
which, without oppressive burdens or the 
prospect of bankruptcy, they might be 
enabled, upon suitable occasions to be 
ready to testify their affections to a gra- 
cious sovereign. The continuance of the 
American war, and its consequences, must 
defeat the possibility of any perpetual aug- 
mentation of the civil list. 

Mr. Baldwin said, he had always un- 
derstood, the dispute with America, was 
for a revenue to be raised there to relieve 
the country gentlemen; but having since 
heard, that the idea of taxation was given 
up, he thought it was improper to expend 
any more money in the contest, and there- 
fore should be against the noble lord’s 
motion. 

Lord North said, the hon. gentleman, 
who supposed the sinking-fund would in 
the course of the year 1776, be anticipated 
700,000/. was egregiously mistaken. The 
hon. gentleman had pointed out how much 
‘ more meritorious it would be to pay his 
Majesty’s debts, than squander away the 
national treasure in acts of such a nature 
as would make the most obdurate feel and 
tremble. He suspected the hon. gentle- 
man was as ignorant of the true disposition 
of our gracivus prince, as he was of the 
nature of the dispute, which he called a 
wanton effusion of blood. I will tell him 
then, continued his lordship, that his Ma- 
jesty, like the true father of his people, 
more zealous and anxious for their in- 
terests, their reputation, and their honour, 
than his own, has foregone every private 
consideration ; he has kept back his own 
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his country. Instead, therefore, of re. 
tainding parliament of his very urgent ne- 
cessities, he has only dcsieed. it to take 
care of the general interests of his subjects 
and their ownhonour; carefully avoiding so 
much as to hint at his own wants till the 
great national objects shall be first adjusted, 
The hon. | Sanaa seems to affirm, with 
great confidence, that the Virginians are 

etermined to turn their tobacco planta- 
tions into corn grounds, I beg leave to 
differ from the hon. gentleman, and that 
from authority on which I can depend. 
They are not so infatuated as to forego the 
singular advantages they enjoy from thig 
very beneficial trade. He says, the mo~ 
ther-country reaps much the larger part 
of the gross proceeds. In this, he is equally 
mistaken ; for, from the best intelligence 
I have been able to gain, I find, that the 
profits are divided in the proportion of 
seven to America, and three to England. 
He likewise exaggerates the duties upon 
tobacco, much beyond their true estimate; 
for, by the latest return, the duty in Eng. 
land amounts to 240,000/. per ann. and in 
Scotland, to 20,000/. per ann. Another 
hon. gentleman is afraid the idea of taxing 
America is given up. It is true taxation 
was the original question with America, 
but now the dispute is much _ higher. 
Still he had not a doubt but some mode 
would be adopted by which a contribution 
would be obtained from America and 
brought into the public treasury here. 
When his Majesty’s ministers said, that 
the idea of taxation was abandoned, they 
never intended by that expression more, 
than that it was abandoned for the present; 
that is, that taxation was but a matter of 
secondary consideration, when the supre- 
macy and legislative authority of this coun- 
try was at stake. When, therefore, his 
Majesty’s ministers spoke in, the general 
terms above alluded to, I would have my 
hon. friend perfectly understand, that taxa- 
tion is not nor ever was out of their view. 

Mr. Baldwin said he was satisfied with 
this explanation. 

Governor Johnstone was for lord North’s 
motion, because having voted the services, 
there must be money for their support, 
and the land-tax he thought the best, it 
was the only increased tax that was ever 
remitted, whereas raising money in any 
other mode has ever been found to be &@ 
perpetual tax. ; 

Mr. 7. Townshend was for the motion, 
for the same reason; that as the army 


wants, in order to make room for those of | and navy were voted they must not be 
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starved. He observed that the American 
war would involve the ministry in so many 
debts the additional shilling would never 
be taken off. 

Sir George Savile said, he was asto- 

to hear such ministerial language, 
for the first time, as had that night fallen 
from the noble lord at the head of the 
Treasury; that a vote upon one occasion 
should bind in every possible instance that 
might arise. Such alan uage, he insisted, 
was unparliamentary. For instance, there 
were many gentlemen, who at the first 
blush of a business, might have hastily 
to measures of coercion, who, when 
ey came to consider the consequences, 
might be very ready to retract, and be 
glad to return to the right path. His 
general sentiments were well known; he 
abhorred the idea of robbing the Ame- 
ricans of their liberty ; but supposing he 
had first been of a different way of think- 
ing, when he came to support measures 
with his purse, when he came to give the 
iat a test of his sentiments, he might 
tobably alter his opinion ; and whatever 
he current language might be of a dis- 
inclination to burden their constituents, 
he believed it was one of the most whole- 
some and constitutional checks on the re- 
presentative, that when he bound the re- 
presented, he at the same time bound and 
taxed himself. He said besides, that‘ this 
method of voting money for services un- 
known to the House, or at Jeast on which 
they had no substantial controul, furnished 
ministers with opportunities of bribery and 
cofruption, which were to the last degree 
fatal and ruinous in their consequences. 

Lord North rose to contradict what he 
termed a most ridiculous and absurd asser- 
tion ; the sing hes his revenue, the several 
departments had theirs; and though it 
was impossible in the nature of things, to 
check them immediately, yet the ensuing 
session, when the several accounts of the 
preceding one were made up, any gentle- 
man was at liberty to examine them, to 
detect errors if there were any, and to call 
the ministerial officers in their several de- 
partments to account, and if proved guilty 
of malversation in office, to bring them to 
vondign punishment. 

Mr. Innes said, he was for the 4s. land- 
tax, as it did not affect him. 

Sir Joseph Mawbey thought what fell 
from the last hon. gentleman deserved the 
attention of the House. If he was not af- 
fected by the land tax, he should be glad 
to know where his qualification was? 
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The House divided upon the amend- 
ment. For it 47: Against it 182. The 
main question was then put, and agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Duke of 
Grafton’s Motion, respecting the British 
Forces in America. | Nae 15. The Duke 
of Grafton* said he should move an Ad- 


* “It was not difficult to foresee that the 
late unexpected conduct of the duke of Grafton 
would occasion, at least, one remove among 
the great offices of state. It was, however, 
accompanied with some which were not pub- 
licly thought of. Whether the unhappy state 
of American affairs bad disgusted the earl of . 
Dartmouth with the office of conducting them, 
or that government imagined a more austere 
and inflexible character, with their nataral con. 
comitant a determinate conduct, were neces. 
sary to restore and order, however it was, 
that nobleman now quitted the American secre- 
taryship, and received the privy seal, which 
had been held by the duke of Grafton. 

‘¢ The arduous task of conducting the Ame- 
rican department was reposed in lord George 
Sackville Germaine. The principal attachment 
of that noble lord had been to Mr. Grenville. 
After Mr. Grenville’s death, indeed, he conti- 
nued for some time firm on his former grounds 
and did nut join in that defection from the mie 
nority which immediately followed that event. 
But he began at length to slacken in opposition. 
He fell in with administration in the proceeds 
ings against the East-India abel in 1773; 
and tuok a full and decided part in all the coer- 
cive measures which had been pursued against 
the Americans, during the present troubles. 
His connections with Mr. Grenville probab! 
made him support with more zeal and steadi- 
ness the highest claime of parliamentary au- 
thority; and as he was generally esteemed a 
man of business, and an able debater, he was 
sought for at a time, when the extraordinary 
powers in the same line, upon the other side, 
seemed, notwithstanding the superiority of 
nuaoibers, not a little to distress administration. 
It will not be conceived, that this appointment 
strengthened the hope or increased the satis- 
faction of those who held the opinion, that con- . 
ciliatory measures could only bring the present 
troubles to a speedy and happy conclusion. 

‘s+ At the same time, the earl of Rochford 
having retired from public business, was suc- 
ceeded as Secretary of State for the Southern 
department by lord Weymouth, who had con- 
tinued out of employment since his resignation 
on the affair of Faikland island. And a few 
days after, lord Lyttelton, who had been distin-~ 
guished at the opening of the session by the 
severity of bis strictures upon administration, 
was Called to the privy council, and appointed 
Chiet' Justice in Eyre beyond Trent. Lord 
Pelham was also appointed tu the great ward- - 
robe, and lord Ashburoham, Keeper of the 
Stole.” Annual Register. 
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dress to his Majesty, humbly desiring, that 
his Majesty would give directions to the 
proper officer to lay before that House an 
account of the number of forces serving in 
America previous to the commencement 
of hostilities. He explained the reasons 
upon which his motion was founded; and 
said, he thought such a motion extremely 
necessary at this time, when not only the 
nation at large was kept in such profound 
ignorance, but even the ancient hereditary 
council, his Majesty’s great constitutional 
advisers, knew no more of what measures 
were intended to be pursued than they did 
of what was transacting in any foreign 
cabinet in Europe. He reminded their 
lordships of his sentiments on a former oc- 
casion, relative to the nature and extent of 
the information ; that he did not want to 
know the detail, nor the particular means 
intended to be employed to give their mea- 
_ sures success. He did not want, in short, 
cabinet information, but such as was fit and 
safe for.ministry to disclose, and necessary 
for parliament to know, in order to direct 
them in their future deliberations. We 
know, said his grace, that an army was 
voted last session; we know that an army, 
such as it was, commenced hostilies ; we 
have heard, by common report, that consi- 
derable reinforcements have been sent 
since that period: we have been informed, 
through the same channel, that the troops 
met with a severe repulse in their first at- 
tempt to subdue the natives, and that the 
second, in which there was a kind of trial 
of skill and courage, was not in its conse- 
oe far short of an open defeat. We 

o not want to be told, that from that last 
action to this instant, the royal army has 
remained cooped up in the town of Bos- 
ton, mouldering. away by sickness and fa- 
mine, and almost daily waiting for its fate, 
that of being destroyed or made prisoners 
by a force infinitely superior in point of 
» numbers and strength. In suchan alarm- 
ing crisis, what arewe todo? The noble 
lords who have the direction of his Ma- 
jesty’s councils have ingenuously confessed, 
that they have been deceived. Apologies 
of various kinds have been made: expla- 
nations have followed those apologies. 
We have been told of ill-founded informa- 
tion, false reasonings, mistaken conclu- 
sions. Oblique censures have been thrown 
out upon the commande: both by sea and 
land. Now, my lords, in such a state of 
darkness and uncertainty, such charges, 
such blunders, such mistakes, such im- 
puted negligence or incapacity, or both, I 
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would humbly submit to your lordships?’ 
judgment, whether the motion I am about 
to propose be not a most necessary one; 
not as a retrospective one, implying the 
least degree of censure, but merely cauti- 
onary, in order to prevent a return of the 
same fatal evils. I repeat again, that I do 
not desire to know the number of men 
voted with an intention of comparing the 
estimate with the returns; nor to enter 
into any enquiry directed to have the 
wrong information, by which ministers 
have confessed themselves deceived and 
misled, traced to its source: all I wish to 
know is, that general state of things, and 
those facts, which, while it will warn us of 
the difficulties we have to encounter with, 
will at the same time point out the best 
means of obviating or surmounting them. 
That can never be effected so well, as by 
learning the true state of the force pre- 
paring against us; comparing it with our 
own abilities and .immediate resources, 
and on the whole coming to such mature 
resolutions, respecting future measures, 
whether of coercion or conciliation, as 
may be best suited to the dignity, national 
justice, and permanent interests of this 
country. His grace concluded with mov- 
ing, ‘* That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his Majesty, to desire, that he 
will be graciously pleased to direct the 
proper officers to lay before this House, 
the state of the land forces in North Ame- 
rica, according to the last returns, which 
preceded the commencement of hostilities 
there in April last, specifying as well the 
numbers of officers and men effective and 
fit for duty ; as also their distribution at 
that time, with the numbers stationed at 
each post; and likewise. the numbers of 
land forces, both of complete regiments, 
of drafts from other corps, and of recruits 
sent to America since that time from dif- 
ferent parts of the King’s dominions, spe- 
cifying the dates of the different orders for 
each separate embarkation.” 

Earl Gower. I rise thus early to give a 
direct negative to the motion ; because his 
grace has manifestly proceeded on a mis- 
take. He supposes this country in & 
state of absolute tranquillity, whereas it is 
confessedly in a state of war; disclosing, 
therefore, our plans of military operations, 
might be productive of the worst conse- 
quences. 1 have it from an officer of em- 
nence on the spot, that whatever measures 
are determined on at this side the water, 
are known in the rebel camp much earlier 
than any account of them reaches the 
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King’s army. What, then, will be the 
consequence? But that whatever infor- 
mation may be brought to light by this 
motion, and several others which I dare 
say will follow, if it should meet with your 
Jordships’ approbation, the rebels will be 
apprised of. The plans we intend to pur- 
sue will thereby be made known, and the 
provincials furnished with the readier means 
of defeating them. Besides, I cannot see 
what possible good this motion can an- 
awer in any light, even in the strictest 
conformity to the sentiments the noble 
duke declares to profess, unless he makes 
it a leading question to a string of propo- 
sitions of a similar nature, tending to lay 
open the apecies of information which, as 
one of his Majesty’s ministers, I look upon 
myself bound most strenuously to with- 
hold. But, my lords, if I have very co- 
gent reasons for opposing the motion 
singly on the ground I have now stated, I 
have still stronger. motives for opposing it 
on principle; 1 mean the dangerous pre- 
cedent it might establish in the further 
' progress of this important business, that 
of the legislative forcing itself, and break- 
ing in on the executive power; a mode of 
conducting business, which if it should 
ever prevail, will totally obstruct. the mea- 
sures of government. On the other hand, 
if administration is supported by the con- 
fidence of parliament, by a proper depen- 
dence and reliance that the powers en- 
trusted to them will, be exerted with suita- 
ble ability and fidelity, I make no doubt, 
from the present disposition of a great 
number of people in that country, who 
want only to be protected to openly avow 
themselves the friends of Great Britain, 
that this arduous affair will be finally 
brought to a fair, happy, and honourable 
issue. 

The Earl of Dartmouth was against the 
motion, That now, when it could be no 
longer doubted that we were in an actual 
state of war, to have the strength, num- 
ber, and destination of our troops laid 
open to the Americans, was such an idea 
as he could not have thought possible for 
any noble lord in that House so much as 
to conceive. He confirmed the assertions 
_ Of the noble earl who spoke last, that 
every fact or information called forth by 
' this motion, would be instantly transmitted 
to America, and would consequently teach 
them to rise in their demands on one hand, 
or cause them to take such measures of re- 
- pistance as would be most effectual to- 

wards defeating whatever might be deter- 
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mined on in this country. He observed, © 
if the duke’s motion was intended to reach 
no further than it professed, it might be 
answered with great safety, and with very 
little trouble. The number of effective 
men in each regiment was well known; 
the number of battalions was 17; there 
were upwards of 300 sick in the hospitals, 
and about 800 non.cflective, which two 
last items deducted out of the returns, sup- 
posing them to be complete, would give an» 
exact amount of the troops previous to the 
commencement of hostilities.. There were 
some detachments out at the time, but 
they were not very considerable; so that 
the whole of the force, at the time the no- 
ble duke’s motion pointed to, might be 
very easily ascertained. 

Lord Camden. The noble earl in the 
blue ribbon, (earl:Grower) and the noble 
earl who spoke last, seem to oppose the 
present motion on two grounds ; first, as 
it may be the means of giving intelligence 
to the provincials; and secondly, as this 
motion, should it receive your lordships’ 
approbation, may be productive of several 
others directed to the same object. I 
heartily approve of their lordships’ caution 
and foresight ; for I believe that their lord- 
ships’ fears are well founded. 1 dare say 
the noble duke, should he carry his first 
point, does not mean to rest his enquiry 
there, and proceed no further. 1 rather 
think he will go on: I am sure the present 
situation of affairs, both in England and 
America, requires that he should. The 
noble lords have talked of the accounts of 
measures agreed on in this country, being 
so early known in the rebel camp. 
should be glad to know what ies of in- 
formation their lordships allude to. They 
will not say it is parliamentary information, 
because no rebel camp existed at the time 
we last sat here, at least, so as to reach 
it any considerable time after parliament 
rose. Ifit be cabinet information, that is 
a matter we are, it seems, to have nothing 
todo with. But there is something ex- 
tremely curious in another part of this ar- 
gument: the noble lords in office tell you, 
that by giving an account of the number 
of troops in Boston and its neighbourhood, 
previous to the affair at Lexington, we 
shall furnish the rebels with intelligence of 
avery dangerous nature. What! Surely 
not, if the rebel camp be so very well in- 
formed ; much less so, if the enquiry goes 
only to a point, I suppose well known to 
every man this instant within the province 
of Massachuset’s Bay. The noble earl, so 
/ (3 Pj 
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lately one of his Majesty’s secretaries of 
state, has informed us, that we are ina 
state of war, that secrecy is of course ne- 
cessary.' 1 deny that we are. Peace is 
still within our power ; nay, we may com. 
mand it. A suspension of arms on eur 
part, if adopted in time, will secure it for 
us; and I may add, on our own terms. 
From which it is plain, as we have been 
the original aggressors in this business, if 
we obstinately persist, we are fairly an- 
swerable for all the consequences. I 
again repeat, what I often urged before, 
that I was against this unnatural war from 
the beginning. I was equally against 
every measure from the instant the first 
tax was proposed to this minute. When, 
therefore, it is insisted, that we aim only 
todefend and enforce our own rights, I 
positively deny it. I contend, that Ame- 
rica has been driven, by cruel necessity, to 
defend her rights from the united attacks 
of violence, oppression, and injustice. I 
contend, that America has been indis- 
putably aggrieved. Perhaps, as a domi- 
neering Englishman, wishing to enjoy the 
ideal benefit of such a claim, I might urge 
it. with earnestness, and endeavour to carry 
my point; but if, on the other hand, I re- 
sided in America, that I felt or was to feel 
the effects of such manifest injustice, I 
certainly should resist the attempt with 
that degree of ardour so daring a violation 
of what should be held dearer than life 
itself, ought to enkindle in the breast of 
every freeman. Here, my lords, 1 speak 
as an American, or as one residing in 
America, who, finding himself deprived of 
his liberty, and hia property attacked, 
would resist, and with all his might repel 
the aggressor. On the other hand, as 
living in this country, and subject to the 
laws of it, I always have, and I hope al- 
ways shall, pay a proper obedience to 
them. 
of a native American, or a person residing 
in that country, what must be the sense 
they feel of the repeated injuries that have 
for a succession of years past been heaped 
on them? To have their property, under 
the idea of asserting a right to tax them, 
voted away by one act of parliament, and 
their charters, under an idea of the su- 
preme authority of the British legislature, 
swept away by another vote of parliament. 
Thus depriving them, or rather claiming a 
right to dispose of every single shilling 
they are worth, without one of them being 
represented by the persons pretending to 
exercise this right; and thus stripping 
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them of their natural rights, growmg 
out of the constitution, confirmed b 
charter, and recognized by every branc 
of the legislature, without examina- 
tion, or even without hearing. I will 
fairly appeal to your lordships, if there 
be-one among you who could sub- 
mit to such intolerable oppressions ; nay 
further, if you would not all unite as one 
man, were you in such a situation, to op- 
pose the execution of so lawless and un- 
just a power. I donot mean, my lords, 
to go through the whole of this business. 
I reserve that for some future day: I dare 
say I shall have many opportunities, and I 
pledge myself to your lordships, on that 
day, that I will prove Great Britain has 
been the aggressor; that America has 
only acted on the defensive, and that were 
I an American, and wanted a proper sense 
of the injuries attempted to be exercised 
towards me, that I should only think them 
justifiable so far as I wanted spirit to re- 
sist, and was conscious to myself, that I 
was undeserving the enjoyment of any pri- 
vilege, that I was mean, cowardly, or ab- 
ject enough to tamely relinquish. 

Lord Lyttellon, after objecting to the 
motion, on the ground that it would be 
the means of conveying information to the 
rebels, remarked with some severity on the 
conduct of the noble and learned lord 
who epoke last. But if the present motion 
be objectionable, on the ground it now 
stands, unconnected with any other, how 
much more strongly ought you to resist it, 
when the learned Jord informs you, that it 
is to be followed by several more of a si- 
milar nature. This being clearly the real 
intention of the noble duke who made the 
motion, I trust, if any doubt remained re- 
lative to the confined view of the question, 
as it simply stands before your lordships, 
that this information will be a sufficient 
motive with you to reject it in the first in- 
stance. The noble and learned lord, di- 
gressing from the question immediately 
before us, entered into a general view of 
matters of a much more important and 
weighty nature. His lordship tells you, 
that parliament were the first aggressors ; 
that the Americans are indisputably ag- 
grieved. Is this, my lords, a language fit 
to be endured within these walls? Are 
hie to suffer the Acts of the British legis- 
ature, declared by the King, Lords, and 
Commons, to be branded with almost 
every opprobrious term that can possibly 
be conceived? The noble and learned 
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acted unjustly, essively, nay tyran- 
nically ; that ‘the “Aimericans are justified 
in their resistance; that ifhe wasan Ame- 
rican, or resided there, he would be one of 
the first to resist. I will venture to affirm 
to your lordships, that if he was there, he 
could not effect the thousandth part of the 
mischief, we may fairly presume, what he 
has said this day will produce; for you 
Tine rest assured, that there is not a syl- 
lable of his speech that will not get into 
the mews-papers, and consequently make 
its way to America. They will in those 
sccounts find the speech of a most learned 
end eminent lawyer, famed in his pro- 
fession, confirmmg them in every senti- 
ment of rebellion and resistance to the au- 
thority of the mother-country. They will 
ey legislature of Great idee 
¢c with tyranny, o lon, an 

usurpation. They will find themselves 
branded as cowards, poltroons, and tame, 
abject slaves, unworthy of the liberties 
they enjoy, if they do not resist. The 
noble and learned lord, while he sets up 
to be so strong an advocate for liberty, 
says something I do not well comprehend, 
unless it be with a view still the more 
completely to blacken and vilify this 
country. His lordship tells you, as an 
overbearing and domineering Englishman, 
he should like to triumph and trample on 
the liberties of America. I donot pretend 
to exactly say what his native impulses 
roay be in that respect; but I will venture 
to ussert, that he thinks very differently 
from the majority of this House, and the 
majority of this nation: neither of which 
want to invade the rights of America, 
much less trample on its liberties. The 
noble lord says, in the same breath, that, 
as an American, he would resist such an 
invasion. But as it is not the intention of 
Great Britain-to do the one, so I trust she 
will never desist, till she obtains a full and 
complete obedience and submission to the 
exercise of her constitutional power. On 
@ former occasion, having only said that 
those who were for supporting the unna- 
tural claims of America, were in fact sur- 
rendering the rights of the British parlia- 
ment into the hands of our rebellious sub- 
jects ; 1 remember I was called to order, 
and severely reprehended by one or two 
noble lords on the other side. In my opi- 
nion I was substantially right; but allow- 
. ing it to be otherwise, how much more 
blame-worthy is it for the learned lord to 
rise and condemn acts of parliament, the 
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sense of the whole nation? I trust, the 
neble and learned lord already sees the 
impropriety of his conduct, how very un- 
parliamentary it is, how disrespecttul to 
the body of which he is a member, 
how injurious to parliament at large; 
but above all, that he will think of 
the consequence, and in time retract his 
words; otherwise he may be assured, those 
mischievous expressions will shortly be 
echoed through all the papers, and be 
wafted over the Atlantic to rebellious 
America by the first conveyance. Should | 
the noble and learned lord refuse to re- 
tract, I shall be in the judgment of your 
lordships, whether or not, to avoid the 
consequence I have pointed out, he should 
not be obliged to explain himself, accord- 
ing to the usual and established mode of 
parliamentary proceeding. 

Viscount Dudley. I think the noble 
and learned lord has transgressed every 
rule of debate I ever remember to have 
seen observed in this House. Not satis- 
fied with condemning the measures of ad- 
ministration in general, he tells you very 
plainly that America has been oppressed, 
and Great Britain are the aggressors. 
He contends that resistance is justifiable, 
and that our ultimate views are views of 
eyeenny and despotism. This, I confess, 
is speaking pretty plainly ; but I presume 
his lordship does not mean by such pal- 
pable misrepresentations, to persuade us 
to adopt his opinions. On the contrary, 
I am satisfied, that America, in this con- 
test, only aims at independence: and that 
every concession we may be induced to 
make, will only lay a foundation for new 
claims. Much stress has been laid by the 
noble Jords on the other side, that should 
our present disputes with America be spun 
out to any length, our manufactures must 
be ruined. Now, my lords, I must inform 
you of two facts; one is, if that were the 
case, no person would feel the effects 
sooner than myself; the other, that no- 
thing of the kind has been hitherto felt, at 
least in my neighbourhood, which is 
deeply concerned in the American trade. 
I live in the midst of a great manufac- 
turing country, the trade of which depends 
a great deal upon their intercourse with 
America; and yet, I can say, from the 
best information, that no stagnation in 
any of the great manufactures has been 
yet felt. Itis true, a want of employment 
among the nailors may possibly be a con- 
sequence of our present disputes with 
America; but if it should, I trust admi- 
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nistration will devise some mode of. alle- 
viating the miseries of men manifestly suf- 
fering in the cause of their country. 

Tne Duke of Richmond. The noble 
Jord who spoke last has at length confessed 
that the effects of our American war be- 
gin to be already felt, particularly among 
the nailors. It is not many days since 
the same noble lord assured us with great 
contidence, that the manufactures in his 
neighbourhood were in a most flourishing 
state; that the people were fully em- 
ployed ; and that new channels for dis- 
posing of the commodities formerly sent 
to America were happily opened. What 
does his lordship now tell you? that a 
stagnation at least in one branch has com- 
menced, and very modestly desires admi- 
nistration to devise some means of com- 

ensating the sufferers. This, 1 must own, 
has to me avery odd sound. We have 
already voted 4s. in the pound; our ma- 
nufactures are on the decline, that must 
of course create a deficiency in the funds ; 
the manufacturers will want employment, 
and something must be done for them. I 
think your lordships ought to consider this 
matter in a very serious light before you 

rocecd a step further. The noble earl 
ately in office (lord Dartmouth) told us 
the last day we met here, that it was the 
fixed resolution of administration to adopt 
conciliatory measures. Now, what does 
he tell your lordships? That we are in a 
state of war; that secrecy is the life and 
essence of such a state; that we should 
studiously conceal what every body knows 
in one instance, and withhold secrets from 
this House long since grown stale in the 
rebel camp. ‘The principle which seems 
to direct the policy of the noble lord, is no 
less worthy of animadversion. He has no 
information himself, his friends have none, 
and he will hear none. In fact, his Jord- 
ship is as careful to keep every degree of 
information from this House, as from the 
generals Lee, Putnam, or Washington; 
for when Mr. Penn delivered him the Pe- 
tition he did not think proper to ask him a 
single question; when Mr. Penn was exa- 
mined at your lordships’ bar, his lordship 
shewed a similar aversion to any thing 
which might wear the most distant appear- 
-ance of looking for information. From 
the time that the House agreed to exa- 
mine Mr. Penn, till the day he was exa- 
mined, I determined to have no sort of 
communication with him; yet, from what 
had fallen from the noble earl in the blue 
ribbon, and the noble earl lately in office, 


I wished to avoid asking that gentleman 
any questions which might probably be 
disagreeable, or embarrass him. Accorde- 
ingly, when I came into the House, having 
previously drawn up a list of such ques- 
tions as [ thought proper to put to him, I 
went below the bar and delivered him the 
paper, desiring him to object to such as 
he thought proper. He kept the paper a 
few minutes, and returned it to me with 
an assurance, that the list contained not a 
single Te he was not ready to an- 
swer. In this transaction, my lords, [ 
flattered myself that I had acted with all 
imaginable caution and candour. Yet 
what was the consequence? but that the 
noble earl who presides at the head of the 
Admiralty, charged me with previously 
consulting the witness, with an intention, 
oh pa to fabricate a particular kind 

evidence on purpose to mislead this 
House. Such language was, in my opi- 
nion, extremely unparliamentary, and de- 
serving of your lordships’ discountenance 
and disapprobation: yet, after I had ex- 
plained the matter nearly in the same 
words I do now, what shall we say to the 
unjustifiable conduct of another noble lord 
(Lyttelton) who again repeated the same 
charge, mixed with a direct imputation, 
that the witness gave a partial testimony ? 
But this is the noble lord, who stands up 
so warmly for parliamentary order and 
the decorum, of debate, and so severely 
condemns the learned lord for being guilty 
of what he calls a violation of it. It is 
true, I always hear that noble lord with 
infinite pleasure and delight; he speaks so 
finely, so harmoniously, his elocution is so 
charming, and his action so just and 
striking, that he affords me no small de- 
gree of entertainment, scarcely Mr. Gar- 
rick himself more; yet before the noble 
lord is so very ready to censure others in 
respect of transgressions, such as he now 
attributes to the learned lord, he should 
recollect how ready he is himself to offend 
in a similar manner. His lordship has la- 
boured greatly to reconcile the learned 
lord’s expressions to each other. Your 
lordships, I dare say, are already perfectly 
satisfied of his ability in that way. He 
has a knack of reconciling very strange 
things indeed, I hope he will be able to 
reconcile his conduct on the first day of 
the session, and the part he has since 
taken. I need not hope it, I may rest as- 
sured that his lordship is able to reconcile 
greater difficulties and contradictions than 
even that itself. His lordship will, how- 
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ever, excuse me, if I think his ingenuity 
would be better employed in immediate 
relation to himself, than about any matter 
respecting the noble and learned lord. On 
the whole, my lords, I cannot help ob- 
serving, that the conduct of administra- 
tion has been very extraordinary, The 
noble earl in the blue ribbon has told you 
he has been deceived. The noble earl at 
the head of the Admiralty has told you 
that he deceived your lordships relative to 
the naval arrangements of last year ; lest 
if he had made the necessary demands, 
you would have withheld . your support. 
_A noble lord in the other House pledged 
’ himself, that an army of 10,000 men would 
look America into submission. The same 
noble lord has again undertaken to per- 
form the same task with 25,000 men. 
What, then, in such a state of imposition, 
confessed weakness, and contradiction, 
have your lordships to direct you? Why 
the noble earl in the blue ribbon desires 
you, very gravely, to place an implicit 
confidence in administration. He tells 
you, that no miscarriage can happen, if 
you will trust him and his brethren in of- 
fice. This is speaking pretty confidently, 
and with no small degree of hazard. ' I 
presume his lordship is not ignorant of the 
true purport of such language in this 
House ; it is no less than fairly engaging 
in measures, the consequences of which 
the ministers’ heads are to be answerable 
for. If, therefore, the present motion 
should be over-ruled, and this implicit 
confidence in ministers should be deemed 


advisable, I hope that the doctrine will be | I 


accepted of in all its parts ; trust the exe- 
cutive power, and let the executive power 
be eventually responsible to the legislative 
for all the consequences. 

Lord Camden. The noble Jord who so 
severely animadverted on my conduct re- 
peeve certain opinions maintained by 
me in the course of my speech, having of- 
fered so little immediately directe 
combat the justice and truth of those opi- 
nions, I might well stand excused in your 
lordships’ judgment, as well as my own, in 
not rising to reply to them, if I were not 
doubtful it might be construed into pusil- 
lanimity, or a conviction that I had acted 
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improperly, and was resolved to submit to | 


the noble lord’s censure in silence. When, 
therefore, the noble lord makes a general 
.charge of inconsistency against me, I tell 
him that I think I am perfectly consistent; 
that I might assert one thing as an Eng- 

man, and resist it as an American. 
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The noble lord says, it is indecent and un-' 
parliamentary to arraign an act of parlia- 
ment, unless it be on a motion for its re- 
nm I never knew any such rule of de-' 
ate observed in either House of Parlia- 
ment. If there be, I centend that it is 
essentially destructive of the freedom of 
debate, and shall never be observed by 
me, till Iam fairly tied up by a vote of 
your lordships to that purpose. But if 
the rale were a good one, only see how it’ 
would operate in the present case—the 
question substantially before us is, whether 
or not the Acts of the British parliament 
respecting America be founded in justice, 
and be consonant to the principles of this 
constitution. Frame ten,orten thousand mo- 
tions, they will come at last to this question. 
What, then, is the purport of the noble 
lord’s argument? I allow the true ques- 
tion relates solely to the justice and wis- 
dom of those Acts; you may say any 
thing else you‘ please, but on them you 
must be silent. I appeal to your lord- 
ships, if this be not the natural and-obvi- 
ous meaning of the censure attempted to 
be passed on my words, and the restraint 
that would be the consequence, should © 
your lordships think I deserved it. No, 
my lords, till I am fairly precluded from 
exercising my right, as a peer of this 
House, of declaring my sentiments openly, 
of discussing every subject submitted to 
my consideration with freedom, I shall . 
never be prevented from performing my 
duty by any threats, however warmly and 
eagerly supported, or secretly suggested. 
do assure your lordships, that I am 
heartily tired of the ineffective struggle I 
am engaged in. I would thank any of 
your lordships who should procure a vote 
to be passed for silencing me. It would 
be a favour more grateful than any other 
it would be in the power of your lordships 
to bestow ; but until that vote has received 
your lordships’ sanction, I must still think, 


to/and shall uniformly continue to assert, 
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that Great Britain was the aggressor ; that 
most, if not all, the Acts were founded in: 
oppression; and that if I were an Ameri- 
can, I should resist to the last such mani- 
fest exertions of tyranny, violence, and 
injustice. When I arraign those Acts, I 
would willingly draw a line, distinguishing 
those which have created the present 
troubles from those that preceded them; 
because the latter, I am authorized to say, 
did not directly operate, though undoubt- 
edly, they laid the foundation for the for- 
mer. Saying this, however, I contend 
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that there has not been a single step nor 
consequence, throughout this whole busi- 
ness, that did not originate from the prin- 
ciple of laying taxes on America, for the 
urpose of raising a revenue. That, my 
ords, is the great grievance, the source 
and parent of every other. But coming 
more immediately to the matter I rose to 
explain: tea was sent to Boston under the 
idea, as was pretended, of enforcing a 
commercial regulation: the tea was de- 
stroyed by a number of men in disguise, 
assisted by a mad-rabble; an act, at the 
time, disavowed by the whole province in 
their legislative and constitutional capa- 
city; and never, from that day to this, of- 
fered to be justified, either in writing or 
discourse. How did Great Britain act on 
this occasion? Without making any de- 
mand of reparation; without making a 
single enquiry, or calling for a single evi- 
dence to prove the delinquency of a single 
inhabitant of the province of Massachu- 
set’s Bay, you shut up its port, you de- 
prived thousands of the means of living, 
of the fruits of their honest industrv, 
though you were convinced they disap- 

roved of tlie act as much as yourselves. 
Besides, you robbed people of their pro- 
perty, by rendering their landed estates, 
their houses, wharfs, &c. useless. If this 
was not injustice, the most wanton in its 
nature, and the most aggravated in its cir- 
cumstances, that was ever exercised in a 
free, nay, in a despotic country, Iam sure 
1 know not what tyranny or despotism is. 
Such was the complexion of your next 
Act, that of stripping the province of its 
charter, without previously proving that 
the powers delegated by it were abused 
and fegally forfeited; in fine, without exa- 
mination or enquiry of any kind whatever. 
And lastly, that last inhuman Act of en- 
deavouring to starve half a million of peo- 
ple into compliance, and thereby involving 
the guilty and innocent in one common 
punishment. 

These, my lords, are some of the 
few reasons why I think that Great Bri- 
tain has been the aggressor; that she 
has been cruel, oppressive, unjust, and 
unrclenting ; and these, my lords, are the 
motives which would induce me, were I 
an American, to resist them as the most 
open and dangerous attacks upon lie 
berty, property, and in short, every thing 
J held dear as a freeman. 

Lord Mansfield. My lords, I did not 
intend to speak to the question, for you 
will perceive by my voice that I am not 
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well. if, therefore, I should not 

myself so clearly as I could wish, { will 
trust to your indulgence. The question 
before your lordships is simply, whether 
it will be p to give the papers now 
called for. If the giving them to the 
House will be productive of no inconve- 
nience, and give information, I 
think the motien should be complied with. 
On the other hand, if the motion will an- 
swer no one good purpose, and may possi- 
bly disclose matter proper toe be kept se- 
cret, I think the desired information ought 
to be withbeld. These, my lords, are the 
objects of the motion ; but I perceive the 
debate has taken a very different turn. 
The question at large has forced itself into 
discussion, and I foresee ever will, till it 
is decided one way or the other. Thebad 
consequences of planting northern colo- 
nies were early predicted. Sir Josiah 
Child foretold, before the Revolution, that 
they would, in the end, prove our rivals 
in power, commerce, and manufactures. 
Davenant, adopting the same ideas, foresaw 
what has since happened; he foresaw, that 
whenever America found herself of suffi- 
cient strength to contend with the mother 
country, she would endeavour to forth 
herself into a separate and independent 
state. This has been the constant object 
of New England almost from her earliest 
infancy. Their struggles, in the reign of 
king William, compelled that prince to 
recal their former charter, and give them 
anew one; and, towards the conclusion 
of his reign, to get an Act passed, that no 
law enacted in the colonies should be valid, 
if contrary to any law at the time existing 
in England. Those disputes scarce sub- 
sided from that day to this. I remember, 
in 1733, Mr. Talbot (afterwards chancel- 
lor) proposed a set of resolutions in the 
House of Commons, in which the nature 
of the disputes then subsisting were di- 
rectly pointed at, and similar doctrines to 
those maintained at present by the British 
parliament fully asserted. ‘So matters 
continued till 1756, when a new adminis- 
tration was formed, brought about by a 
coalition; in effecting which I had the 
honour of being an instrument. I remem- 
ber at that time the ministry were ex~ 
tremely unwilling to engage in a war on 
account of America; and, I believe, 
would have avoided it, if some circum- 
stances had not intervened, which gave 
another turn to the disputes then sub- 
sisting. Not that I would be under- 
stood to say, that America was not 
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the true cause of the war then under- 
taken; Iam certain she was. ‘A valgar 
opinion prevailed, that we armed in de- 
fence of Hanover; the contrary was cer- 
tainly the case. Whatever form the war 
might have afterwards assumed, the pre- 
servation of America was what originally 
brought us into it. At the conclusion of 
the peace, the inconveniences which have 
since arisen were then partly foreseen; 
but they were, however, balanced with a 
suitable degree of wisdom against those 
which might have been produced by em- 
bracing the other part of the alternative. 
If Canada was restored tu France, it would 
have laid a foundation for future dis- 
putes, and future wars: it would have 
been the source of endless contention 
between both nations. This was the pre- 
cise state of the case, previous to the lay- 
ing onthe Stamp Act. An ideathen pre- 
vailed, that America, from her increased 
power and ability to pay, should contribute 
to alleviate the burdens she had been in- 
strumental in loading this country with. 
I shall not pretend to say how proper such 
a measure might have been. As things 
have since turned out, I am sorry the 
Stamp Act ever passed : however, no per- 
son at the time so much as offered to say 
a word against it. The next year the De- 
claratory Law was passed, without any op- 

osition. In a year after, the noble and 

earned lord who spoke last, being then at 
the head of his Majesty’s councils, and 
presiding on the woolsack, was present 
when the port duties were laid on, and 
never said a word against them. I am 
sorry they were ever Jaid on. Much 
about the same time, the Act for extending 
the act of Henry the 8th, relative to the 
trial of persons for offences committed out 
of the realm, was passed: the same learn- 
ed lord and the noble duke, who made the 
motion this day, then presiding at the 
head of the Treasury, were both in the 
cabinet, and not a word was said then 
against the measure. I am sorry that Bill 
was passed. And, lastly, the very Bill 
the learned lord hath this day bestowed so 
many hard names upon, relative to stop- 
ping up the port of Boston, was passed 
without any manner of opposition. Ofthe 
succeeding acts I shall say nothing, but 
that if the others were justifiable, I think 
the latter were equally so. I donot think 
that America complains of particular inju- 
ries so much as she does of the violation of 
her rights. If I do not mistake, in one 
place, the Congress sym up the whole of 
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their grievances the passage of the De- 
claratory Act, which asserts the supremacy 
of Great Britain, or the power of making 
laws for America in all cases whatsoever. 
That is the true bone of contention. 
They positively deny the right, not the 
mode of exercising it. They would allow 
the king of Great Britain a nominal sove- 
reignty over them, but nothing else. They 
would throw off the dependency on the 
crown of Great Britain, but not on the 
person of the king, whom they would ren- 
der acypher. In fine, they would stand — 
in relation to Great Britain as Hanover 

now stands; or, more properly speaking, 

as Scotland stood towards England, pre- 

vious te the treaty of Union. His lord- 

ship then entered into a variety of detailed 

reasonings, to shew that the views of 
America were directed to independence ¢ 
that Great Britain could not concede withe 

out relinquishing the whele, which he sup- 
posed was not intended; and that conse- 

quently, any measure of conciliation, in 

the present situation of affairs, and the de- 

clared intentions of America, would answet 
no end, but furnishing ber with grounds 
to erect new claims on, or to hold out 

terms of pretended obedience and submis- 

sion. 

The Earl of Shelburne. I do not pre- 
tend to follow the noble and learned lord 
over the very wide circuit he has taken. 
So much, however, I can affirm, that were 
I as well satisfied, as his lordship seems to 
be, that America aims ultimately at inde- 
pendence, I should be one of the first for 
adopting the most firm and decisive mea- 
sures; not having yet brought myself to 
approve of the very extraordinary proposi- 
tion, of breaking off all political or com- 
mercial connection with that country. His 
lordship has stated the case of Ireland, as 
applying to the subject of the present un- 
happy disputes, and was pleased to allude. 
to something which dropped from me the 
last night on that subject, inferring from 
thence, that as Ireland is a subordinate 
kingdom, dependent on the crown of Great 
Britain, the trye dependence of America 
is thereby clearly marked out, as distin-- 
guished from those claims of America, 
which maintain that their obedience and 
submission reach no farther than to the 
mere person of the prince upon the 
throne. Taking the premises to be true, [ 
perfectly coincide with hia lordship; for I 
always have, and ever shall think, that both 


Ireland and America are subordinate tothis 


country ; but I shall likewise retain my for- 
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mer opinion, that they have rights, the free 
and unimpaired exercise of which should 

be preserved inviolate. The principal, the 
fundamental right, is that of granting their 
own money. The Irish have always exer- 
cised that right uninterrupted; so has 
America till very lately; and that this in- 
valuable privilege is going to be wrested 
from her, I take to be the true grievance; 
‘remove that away, and every thing, I dare 
ay, will soon return into its former chan- 
nel. I do not here promise to meet the 
ideas of every person on the other side of 
the Atlantic indiceriminately: There ma 
‘be some factious, ambitious, turbulent spi- 
rits there. I would be understood to 
speak here of the prevailing governing dis- 
positions of both countries. There may, 
on the other hand, be many people in this 
country so mistaken as to desire a revenue ; 
but what I mean is, that if the claim of 
taxation was fairly relinquished, without 
reservation, I am confident the supremacy 
of the British parliament would be ac- 
knowledged and acquiesced in by America, 
and peace between both counties be once 
more happily restored. y 
The noble and learned lord speaks some- 
thing concerning a coalition, or union of 
opinion on some leading points. I find 
myself in an aukward situation. I do not, 
for my part, wish to become a member of 
administration. I am an independent man, 
and mean to continue go; but if any ge- 
neral plan should be adopted, I should, in 
the first instance, put in my claim to re- 
strain the power and mode of exercising 
the constitutional plan of royal requisition, 
so as to preventthe crown, or the ministers 
for the time being, from employing it to 
purposes of finance and patronage, which 
might tend to throw still more weight and 
influence into the hands of government, 
already grown much too powerful. The 
fatal effects of this increased strength in 
the crown has been severely felt in ano- 
ther kingdom. It was to guard against it, 
in some measure, that the Act of king Wil- 
liam passed for limiting the army serving 
in Ireland to 12,000 men. Though the 
_grmy, till very lately, was continued at 
that number, other means were devised to 
employ the power of the crown in that 
country, to purposes operating nearer 
home. It is therefore on the hint now 
thrown out by the learned Jord, that I 
lay in my claim thus early to avert the 
mischiefs to be dreaded from increasing 
the power of the crown, on the footing of 
any plan of conciliation which may be 
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proposed and agreed on ultimately be- 
tween Great Britain and America. The 
learned lord will, I trust, excuse me, 
when I set him right relative to a fact, 
which he has mis-stated. His lordship 
says, the Boston Port Bill passed without 
any opposition. I beg leave to remind his 
lordship, that it was warmly opposed : that 
I, among several other lords who enter- 
tained similar sentiments, testified our dis- 
approbation in the warmest and most de- 
cisive terms; nor shall I be ever recon. 
ciled to that Bill, nor the Charter Bill that 
accompanied it. They were both founded 
in manifest injustice: to punish men un- 
heard in one instance, and to create a for- 
feiture, without any delinquency proved in 
the other, were such Acts as must continue 
to disgrace our statute books, till they are 
repealed. 

The noble earl in the blue ribbon, and 
the noble lord lately in office, speak as 
if such information as that now desired, 
was not only improper to be given, but 
even indecent ad unparliamentary to be 
asked. I protestgo your lordships, I never 
heard till this night so extraordinary an 
idea maintained. In the first place, their 
arguments prove the very reverse : they 

rove, that all secrecy will be nugatory, 
or that the rebels are better informed than 
the King’s troops. Sut taking the fact to 
be directly otherwise, what would their 
reasoning amount to? Keep every thing 
a profound secret; if any thing, at least 
any thing material, transpires, our schemes 
will be defeated. Now, for my part, I’by 
no means approve of such a mode of pre- 
ceding, even if engaged in a foreign war 
with our natural and inveterate enemies. 
By the accounts transmitted down to us, 
this was not the conduct pursued by the 
immortal Marlborough. He always came 
over in the winter, and instead of wishing 
to conceal from his enemies, he generally 
stated minutely the measures pursued dur- 
ing the preceding campaign; the a ae 
tions, and their actual or probable effects. 
His grace did not even rest contented 
here, for he never failed to sketch the 
great outline of the succeeding campaign, 
and the number of troops it would be ne- 
cessary to bring into the field. He was 
generally as good as his word, whatever 
he promised he punctually performed ; 
and never in the course of ten successive 
campaigns, did he once come to parliament 
to tell he had been deceived; or that he 
had suffered in the least by his communi- 
cations to parliament. 

i 
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The Duke pf Richmond. The noble and 
learned lord who spoke Jate in the debate, 
has entirely forgot the circumstances re- 
lative to the passing of the Boston Port 
Bill; and the opposition it met with from 
this side of the House. I must put his 
lordship in mind, that it was very strenu- 
ously opposed; and that upon the very 
ground urged this day in debate: I re- 
member very well too, that the noble and 
Jearned lord foretold, that it would meet 
with no opposition from the inhabitants of 


Massachuset’s Bay, and pressed unanimity 


as the best means of ensuring it success. 
It was on the faith of those assurances, 
that the Bill was not opposed on the third 
reading. It was treated no more than as 
@ matter of mere form, the Bill was to be 
passed, the tea was to be paid for, and 
tranquillity was to be the consequence. 
How miserably those persons who rea- 
soned in this manner were deceived, or 
how miserably they endeavoured to mislead 
others, and I am sorry to say in some mea- 
eure succeeded, will 1 trust be not shortly 
forgotten. Before I sit down, I shall just 
Mention a very particular circumstance, 
which happened at the time of passing 
that celebrated Bill. None of the noble 
lords who disapproved of the Bill, hav- 
ing thought it necessary to attend at the 
third reading; to give it the greater eclat, 
it was entered in the Journals, nem. cun. 
Whereas, it is totally unusual to do so, 
when an opposition has been made to the 
Bill in any stage. 

The Duke of Grafton. My lords, it has 
been said this day, that Great Britain is 
not able to coerce America. 
sorry such a notion should prevail; nor 
do t think it well founded, if it barely 
depended on a trial of strength between 
the parties. If, on the other hand, we 
reflect but for an instant, that we cannot 
exert our whole force against America, 


‘Nor with prudence or safety one half of it, 
' that weighty consideration should be al- 


ways present-in our minds. Itis no longer 


a secret that France will not permit us.. 


In that event, only think, my lords, what 
a perilous situation we shall be in. After 
having wasted a considerable part of our 
blood and treasure in this unnatural con- 
test; after we have stretched our ordinary 
means of carrying on this war as far as 
they can go, nay probably anticipated them 
considerably ; our commerce on the de- 
cline, if not ruined; our manufacturers 
starving, or enlisting for soldiers; France, 
or perhaps the whole united strength of 
(VOL. XVIIL J 
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the House of Bourbon, declares against us. 
Where, in such a situation, are we to look | 
for new resources? I solemnly affirm, and 
with grief assure your lordships, I do not 
know. I am tolerably well acquainted 
with the finances of this country; and I 
am sure I cannot think of a single tax, 
even in atime of perfect tranquillity, that 
could be devised, which would increase 
the gross receipt at his Majesty’s Exche- 
guer. What then must be the conse- 
quence of a war at such a period, when I 
can venture to foretel, that one third, if 
not more, of the ordinary national re- 
sources will be stopped ? 

Viscount Townshend passed several high 
compliments on the duke of Grafton, re- 
lative to his knowledge of his grace’s abi- 
lities and candour when connected with 
administration as lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land. He lamented greatly the freedom 
which had been taken in the course of the 
debate. He observed, that the noble duke 
had said, we were not in a situation to go 
to war without endangering this country 
from becoming a. province to France. 
Another noble duke had asserted in de- 
bate, that what kept the troops in Boston, 
was the imminent risk of quitting it with- 
out being cut to pieces. This, he ob- 
served, might suggest to the rebels the 
very attempt. It was said, that troops 
were to be sent to the southward; this 
might defeat the measure, for he was cer- 
tain, there was not a syllable said in the 
House that night, that would not be expe- 
ditiously conveyed to America by the first 
possible opportunity. 

The Duke of Grafton added one more 
reason for wishing for conciliatory mea- 
sures. In the event:I have first stated, 
Great Britain must be ruined by prosecut- 
ing this unnatural war. In the other, that | 
is, supposing she prevails, and brings Ame- 
rica to her feet, i shall fear that, if possi- 
ble, still more; for I am perfectly con- 
vinced, that the liberties of America once 
gone, those of Great Britain will not long 
survive them. The duke of Grafton then 
moved, for ‘an account of the officers 
and men effective and fit for duty in the 
army in and dbout Boston, according to 
the latest return, together with the date of 
that return.”? Also for * such an accyunt 
as may best be depended upon, of the 
force which the colonies will be able to 
bring into the field against his Majesty’s 
forces in those parts, in order that we may 
be better grounded in the humble advice, 
which it is our duty to offer to his Ma- 
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jesty on the present alarming crisis.” 
Which were negatived. His grace next 
moved for ‘ copies of the last returns of 
the state of the several regiments in Great 
Britain and Ireland ;?? which was ordered ; 
lastly, he moved for ‘ an account of all 
artillery ordnance, arms, military stores of 
all kinds, issued for the land service of 
America, since August 1773 to October 
1775 ;”? which was negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Burke's 
Bill for composing the present Troubles in 
America.*|] November 16. Mr. Burke 
presented a Petition from the gentlemen, 
clergy, clothiers, manufacturers, and others, 
inhabitants of the several towns of West- 
bury, Warminster, and Trowbridge, and 
the neighbourhood thereof, in the county 
of Wilts, whose names are thereunder 
written, setting forth, ‘ That the peti- 
‘tioners are greatly alarmed and surprized, 
at finding certain persons, styling them- 
selves the gentlemen, clergy, clothiers, 
and other tradesmen, of the towns and 
neighbourhood of Bradford, Trowbridge, 
and Melksham, in the county of Wilts, 
approach the throne of our most gracious 
sovereign, and, under the pretence of tes- 
tifying their loyalty and affection to his 
Majesty, boldly assert, in regard to the 
Amerjcan prohibition of all commerce 
with his Majesty’s European dominions, 
that they the petitioners find no melan- 
choly eifscts arising therefrom, or any un- 
usual failure of demand for their manufac- 
tures, or of employment for their poor ; 
and, at this important and alarming crisis, 
when so much depends on the delibera- 
tions and resolutions of parliament, not 
less than the lives, liberties, and properties 
of thousands of their fellow subjects, the 
petitioners, apprehending that the like 
misrepresentations may be conveyed to 
the House, should hold themselves unjust 
to their own dearest interests, and that of 
their posterity, if they did not publicly 
express their entire disapprobation of that 
malignant and uncandid spirit which can 
carry falsehood to the throne ; for the pe- 
titioners assure the House, that the trade 
of that part of the kingdom has most sen- 
sibly declined ever since the commence- 
ment of the present unfortunate and un- 


*<* No Engtishman, except the members, 
were admitted during this debate; the only 
strangers in the gallery, were four women of 
quality, and a few foreigners.” Morning 
Ghronicle. 
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natural contest with America; and that 
employment for the poor has propor- 
tionably decreased in like manner, inso- 
much that it appears, by authentic and un- 
deniable evidence, that the poor rates of 
the said towns have, during the last ten 
years, grown to an enormous degree, and 
are now become an almost insupportable 
burthen to the inhabitants thereof; and 
that the petitioners do not presume to ar- 
raign the wisdom or justice of parliament, 
in the measures which have hitherto been 
adopted and pursued towards America, 
but, as intercession on behalf of their af- 
flicted brethren in the colonies, and in ex- 
tenuation of the criminality with which 
they have been charged, they beg leave 
to offer, that their resistance to the right 
of taxation in the British parliament (from 
the claim to which, the present unhappy 
differences have originated) has not, as 
they conceive, proceeded from an impa- 
tience of niberdinstion to that high con- 
stitutional supremacy neccsssarily vested 
in the mother-country, but in support of 
an usage, which an uniform and uninter- 
rupted enjoyment of more than 150 years 
had given them reason to believe them- . 
selves entitled unto, and which Great Bri- 
tain herself had frequently called upon . 
them to exercise in their own provincial 
assemblies; and the petitioners therefore, 
considering that the vital principle of trade 
is peace and confidence, not war and dise 
traction; and compassionating the tumul- 
tuous and irregular exertion of that rude 
yet manly spirit, whose features plainly 
mark its origin of British ancestry, and 
which, though misguided in them, was, 
through our common ancestors, produc- 
tive of those blessings which make the pe- 
culiar boast of our happy constitution, 
and to which we owe the distinguished 
happiness that the present august family 
are at this day on the throne of these 
kingdoms; and deprecating also the hor- 
rors of a civil war, the event of which, 
being in the hands of the Almighty, may 
terminate in the dismemberment of our 
empire, or in a barren and ruinous con- 
quest; and therefore praying the House, 
to take the premises into their considera- 
tion, and, for the sake of peace, for the 


sake of trade and commerce, and for the 


general safety, concord, and prosperity of 
the whole empire, for the sake of our holy 
religion, and the glory of Almighty God, 
who dwells in peace, to adopt such lentent 
measures as may restore to this great king- 
dom and her colonies that affectionate in- 


ye 
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tercourse with each other, which alone 
- can prevent the manifold evils with which 
they are now threatened, and establish the 
national greatness on the broad foundation 
of equal rule, and the general happiness of 
a free, Joyal, and united people.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 

Mr. Burke then rose: he said, that the 
signers were all men who manufactured for 
themselves ; and he was authorized to sa 
that they possessed more than 500,002 
of English property. He wished the 

rayer of that petition to be considered as 

» exordium of what he had to say to the 

use. He complained of the difficulties 
ich in civil wars lay upon moderate 
en, who advised lenient measures; that 
heir moderation was attributed to a want 
of zeal, and their fears for the public 
safety, to a want of spirit; that on this 
articular occasion whatever they said to 
incline the House to lenity, was construed 
‘Into a countenance of rebellion; and so 
many arts, and so many menaces had been 
used, that if they had not been opposed 
with a good share of firmness by the 
friends to the peace of their country, all 
freedom of debate, and indeed all public 
_ deliberation, would have been put an 
end to. 

He said, that for his part he was no way 
intimidated, by all these machinations, 
from doing his duty; and that nothing 
that could be threatened by those whose 
measures had brought this country into so 
deplorable a situation, should hinder him 
from using his best endeavours to deliver 
it from its distresses. 

The first step for this purpose, was to 
get out of general discourses, and vague 
sentiments, which he said had been one 
of the main causes of our present troubles ; 
and to appreciate the value of the several 
plans that were, or might be proposed, by 
an exact detail of particulars. 

He stated, that there were three plans 
afloat. First, simple war, in order to a 
perfect conquest. Second, a mixture of 
war and treaty. And thirdly, peace 
grounded on concession. 

As to the first plan, that of mere war, 
he observed, that it was proposed in two 
ways; the one direct by conquest, the 
other indirect by distress. In either of 
these ways he thought it his duty before 
he voted for a war, to know distinctly 
that the means of carrying it on were ade- 
quate to the end. It did not satisfy his 
conscience to say, that the resources of 
this nation were great; he must see them. 
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That before he could trust to those re- 
sources, on the credit of what had been 
formerly done, he must find the situation 
of the country to be what it formerly was. 
- He then examined what the ministers 
had laid before the House as the means of 
carrying on the ensuing campaign. That 
as to the forces which they had made the 
House expect from his Majesty’s allies, all 
discourse of them had, for some time, en- 
tirely subsided: he could, therefore, take 
credit for nothing more on that account, 
than a handful of Hanoverians, which only 
answered the purpose of an imperfect se- 
curity to some of our foreign garrisons. 
That our national forces to be employed - 
in America, by the account on the table, 
amounted to no more than 26,000 men. 
In this, credit was taken for the army now 
in America at full. numbers. He could 
not allow that estimate ; as, supposing the 
reduction of the troops in future to be es- 


‘timated by the past, they must be reduced 


to little or nothing, by the beginning of 
next campaign. That the troops here are 
only upon paper, and the difficulty of res 
cruiting was acknowledged. n the 
whole, he saw reason to apprehend that 
we should not be very materially stronger | 
at the beginning of ihe next year, than we 
were at the beginning of the last. He 
said, the probable number of troops, whe- 
ther national or foreign, weighed very little 
in his judgment; as he. thought the cir- 
cumstances of the country were such, as 
would disable them from effecting any 
thing like a conquest of it. 7 

That as to the predatory, or war by dis- 
tress (on the nature of which he greatl 
enlarged) he observed, that it might irri- 
tate a people in the highest degree; but 
such a war had never yet induced any one 
people to receive the government of ano- 
ther. That it was a kind of war adapted 
to distress an independent people, and not 
to coerce disobedient subjects. 

But his great objection to it was, that it 
did not lead to a speedy decision. The 
longer our distractions continued, the 
greater chance there was for the interfer- 
ence of the Bourbon powers, which in a 
long protracted war, he considered not 
only as probable but in a manner certain, 
That he was very sure this country was 
utterly incapable of carrying on a war 
with America and these powers acting in 
conjunction. He entered into a long and 
particular enumeration of all the dangers 
and difficulties which must attend such 8 
war. e 
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He stated the condition of France at 
the beginning of this century, and even 
within a few years; and compared it with 
her preseut situation. He observed, that 
from being the first, she was, with regard: 
to effective military power, only the fifth 
state in Europe. That she was fallen 
below her former rank, solely from the ad- 
vantages we had obtained over her; and 
that if she could humble us, she would 
certainly recover her situation. There 
was now an opportunity for her making 
herself, with very little hazard or difficulty, 
the first maritime power in the world ; and 
to invest herself with every branch of 
trade, necessary to secure her in that pre- 
eminence. He admitted, that at present 
there were circumstances (which he men- 
tioned ) that might prevent her from avail- 
ing herself of this opportunity. But, he 
said, we must be mad to trust such an in- 
terest as ours to such a chance; and that 
' they who presumptuously trust to the ex- 
traordinary providence of God, by acting 
without prudence or foresight, deserve 
to be abandoned by his ordinary protec- 
tion. ; 

He then observed that, as he saw no 
probability of success in the detail of any 
of the arrangements that were proposed, 
neither did he see any thing of authority 
to induce him to believe that they would 
succeed ; not one military or naval officer 
having given an opinion in its favour; and 
many of the greatest in both services, 
having given their opinion directly against 
It. , 

That as no man of military experience 
had vouched for the sufficiency of the 
force, so no man in the commissariat would 
answer for its subsistence from the moment 
it left the sea coast; that, therefore, its 
subsistence and its operation were become 
incompatible. 

To the objection, that at this rate the 
_ Americans might always bring us to un- 
reasonable terms, by the supposed impos- 
sibility of reducing them by farce, he said 
that he could not help the difficulties 
which arose from nature and the constitu- 
tion of things; that he could not make 
America nearer to us than it is; or a 
country of another nature than what God 
has made it. That people who cannot 
contrive to reconcile their quarrels, must 
suffer the evils that happen to a divided 
nation. That he was of opinion, there 
was no dishonour at all in any kind of 
amicable adjustment of domestic quarrels ; 
and he would rather yield an hundred 
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points, when it was Englishmen who gavé 
and received, than a single point to a fo- 
reign nation; and we were in such circume 
stances that we must yield to either one 
or the other. 

After an examination of the merits of 
the first plan, that of reducing the colo- | 
nies to obedience by simple war, in order 
to a perfect conquest, he entered into 4 
discussion of the second, namely, that of 
the mixture of war and treaty. 

Among the great and manifest diversity 
of sentiments which prevailed on the Treas 
sury-bench, he thought he could discern 
that this plan had been the most generally 
adopted by ministers, or by those who 
acted as such. That no light, however, 
had been let in upon the particulars’ of the 
scheme, except in the speech from the 
throne. It was, indeed, very little, and 
that little very fallacious. One would be 
inclined to think from that speech, that 
nothing had retarded the restoration of 
peace, but a doubt, whether those in arms 
might, upon laying them down, obtain a 
speedy pardon. However, the fact was, 
no pardon had been ever applied for. If 
nothing had been wanting to conclude the 

eace but such a power, the commander 
in chief might be authorized to hold out 
mercy to all those who should submit; 
and then there would be no need of the la- 
borious, expensive, uncertain, and dilatory 
process of a commission. 

It was impossible to pass by the very 
exceptionable manner in which this power 
of pardoning was to be delegated : ‘ the 
shall have authority,” says the Speec 
from the throne, ‘to grant general or 
particular pardons or indemnities, in such 
manner, and to such persons, as they shall 
think fit. A shocking, arbitrary power, 
not to be trusted to any persons, giv- 
ing encouragement to dangerous paitiali- 
ties, and tending rather to distract than 

uiet the country. That the rule of par- 

on, when delegated to seas fr ought not 
to be their pleasure or displeasure, but 
the compliance or non-compliance of thé 
guilty with certain fixed conditions. That 
some such discretionary power as that 
mentioned in the speech, seemed to be 
given already, and to have produced the 
mischiefs which might be expected from 
it. For that general Gage had already, 
whether by himself, or by order from mi- 
nisters, made a very indiscreet, use of it, 
by offering mercy to those who were 
openly in arms and actually besieging him 
in his station, and excluding from mercy 
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those who were 500 miles from him,* and 
then sitting in an assembly never de- 
clared by authority to be ‘legal ; an as- 
sembly, from which the ministers in the 
House of Commons had at one time de- 
clared they were not without hopes of pro- 
posals, which might lead to accommoda- 
tion. On this part.of the speech from the 
throne he animadverted with great seve- 
rit 


the Americans waiting for pardons, they 
Were to be persuaded by negociation to 
accept them. Therefore it would be ne- 
cessary to examine what body of men it 
was that administration proposed to nego- 
ciate with, and what the objects of the ne- 
gociation were to be. 

That if he did not mistake the discourses 
of ministere, they did not now propose to 
negociate with the present, or with any 
other General Congress or meeting, but 
with the several assemblies distinctly. 
this scheme, he said, they knew that they 
could not succeed. Because there was 
one principal province, that of Massachu- 
set’s Bay, whose assembly, under their 
charter, was destroyed by act of parlia- 
ment. That no assembly would sit in 
that province under the new constitution ; 
because if it should, the inhabitants must, 
as a preliminary, yield the principal object 
for which they had taken up arms; an 
thus turn the negociation against thém- 
selves, even before it should be opened. 
That this province was the actual seat of 
war, as its sufferings had been the cause of 
the war itself. Treaty must therefore 
stumble upon the threshold. 

That besides this objection, (which was 
fundamental) a negociation with so many 
alba of such different constitutions, 

empers, and opinions, never could come 
to anend. In the mean time our hostile 
operations, with their whole train of disas- 
ters, accidents, and ruinous expences, 
would be continued, to the destruction of 
this country and of that. That the hope 
of dividing the colonies, on ‘which this 
part of the plan was founded, and which 
was even avowed as a reason for adopting 
it, would he the most unfortunate thing 
that could happen; as it would protract 
the war, and complicate its horrors and 
miseries, without a possibility of ending it. 
re are 

@ Wessre. Hancock and Adams, who were 
excepted in the general pardon offered by ge- 
neral Gage on submission, whilst Ward, Put- 
nam, &c. besieging him, were not excepted. 
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It was, he said, a vain imagination, that 
any of the colonies would take up arms in 
favout of ministry, for the execution of 
any of their plans; and that a part of the 
colonies was sufficient, at Ivast, to keep 
this war alive, until the interference of 
foreign powers should render it utterly 
destructive. . 

That with regard to the objects of the 
treaty,—there must be concessions on the 


ye ; 
He said he understood, that instead of | side of the colonies; or upon ours; or 


upon both. That upon their side they 
must be either apecueate recognitions of 
rights upon as large a scale as we had 
claimed them; and this it was absolutely 
certain they never would submit to; of 
upon a lesser, excluding taxation, and its 
consequences, and this they had submitted 
| to already ; so that there seemed to be né. 
| object of the speculative kind, which made 
‘jt necessary to postpone peace by a pro- 
| tracted negociation. | 
That the other object of treaty might 
be a practical recognition of our right of 
' taxing for a revenue ; that this revenué 
was to be either nominal or beneficial ; if 
only nominal, it amounted to nothing 
'thore than that speculative acknowledgz- 
‘ ment of right, which we knew they would 
for ever tefuse to tnake. If beneficial and 
| productive, it was to be either by submit- 
ting to lord North’s proposition, namely, 
of forcing them to furnish a contingent 
‘by authority of parliametit ; or according 
ito their ancient mode, by a voluntary 
grant of their own assemblies. 
If the former, we know, said he, they 
have already rejected that propusitio h 
and never can submit to it, without aban- 
doning that point, for the maintenance of 
which they have tisked their all. If it 
| only requires, that they should resort to 
, thelr ancient mode of granting by theit 
assemblies, they have declared again and 
again, frotn the beginning of this contest 
to the etd, that they were willing to con- 
| tribute according to their ability, as esti- 
mated by themselves, who were the best 
judges of what their ability was. That 
ability would be lessened, if not totally 
| estroyed, by the contmuance of those 
| troubles. ‘3 armed negociation for 
| taxes would therefore inevitably defeat ita 
own purposes; und prevent for ever the 
| ossibility of raising any revenue, either 
| c that of their own , 


> 


y out authority, ot by 
asserhblies. | . 
‘That if the minsters treated for a reve 
nue, or for any other purpose, they had bat 
two securities for the performance of the 
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terms: either the same force which com- 
pelled these terms; or the honour, sin- 
cerity, and good inclination of the people. 
If they could trust the people to keep the 
terms without force, they might trust them 
to make them without force. If nothing 
but force could hold them, and they meant 
nothing but independency, as the Speech 
from the throne asserted, then the House 
was to consider how a standing army of 
26,000 men, and 70 ships of war, could 
be constantly kept up in America. A 
people meaning independency, will not 
mean it the less, because they have, to 
avoid a present inconvenience, submitted 
to treaty. That after all our struggles, 
' our hold on America is, and must be, her 
good inclination. If this fails, all fails; 
and we had better trust to the honesty of 
the colonies, before we had ruined our- 
selves, than after; before we had irritated 
them, than after we had alienated their af- 
fections for ever. 

That the troops sent for the purpose of 
forwarding, would certainly impede the 
negociation. That it was impossible the 
provincials could be mad enough to lay 
down their arms, whilst a great adverse 
military power remained in their country, 
without any assurance whatsoever of their 
obtaining any one of: the points for which 
they had contended. This would not be 
to negociate, but to surrender at discre- 
tion. All the grievances they had com- 

lained of, were contained in acts of par- 

iament. Lord North had declared very 
truly, that nobody could have power to 
negociate for the repeal of an act of par- 
liament. | 

But if the colonies should incline to put 
any confidence in the certain influence of 
ministry over parliament, even that grand 
confidence must fail them ; as they cannot 
tell whether the same ministers will conti- 
nue in power; and that even at this very 
time no two persons upon the Treusury 
bench were of the same opinion, on the 
conduct to be held towards America. 
Which of those opinions would finally pre- 
vail, no man living could divine. at 
this uncertainty might continue the armed 
negociation for several years, to the utter 
ruin of both countries. 

He gave many other equally strong rea- 
sons against the scheme; and concluded 
this part of his speech, by observing, that 
‘ although the mixed plan of war and nego- 
ciation could answer no good end in future, 
it might have a retrospective operation,— 
to justify the ministers in the use of their 
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forcible proceedings. For force and con- 
cession going out together, if peace should 
be the result, ministers would attribute 
the success, not to the concession, but to 
the force. So that all this delay, blood- 
shed, and expence, was incurred merely 
to furnish ministers with an excuse in de- 
bate. 

After going through the two first plans, 
he spoke to the third (his own )—that of a 
concession previous to treaty. 

He observed, that as he put no great 
trust in any negociation, and none at all in 
an armed negociation, his idea was, to 
have very little treaty; and that little as 
short as possible. The House was there- 
fore at that time to judge, whether it was 
necessary to make any concession to the 
colonies: if it should appear to them that 
such concession was necessary, he was 
clearly of opinion, that they ought to make 
it immediately, and of their own free 
grace. This he thought of more dignit 
with regard to themselves, and of mich 
more efficacy with regard to the quiet of 
the colonies, than the concession upon 
treaty which had been proposed. 

He said, that the first ground of treaty 
must be confidence; and that the colonies 
never could confide for the effect of any 
concession (as he had shewn in examining 
the foregoing plan) in a less assurance 
than that of parliament itself. 

He then shewed, by a variety of in- 
stances, collected from the public proceed- 
ings during the last ten years, how neces- 
sary it was that government should be 
aided by parliament in re-establishing that 
confidence which had been shaken by 
those proceedings, and that some firm 
ous should be laid as a foundation for 

uture peace. 

He was of opinion, that this foundation 
of confidence was become the more neces- 
sary, from the constitution of the present 
ministry. That ip no time or country, or 
under any form of government, was the 
power of ministers suffered to survive the 
success of their counsels; or the same 
men permitted to inflame a dependent 

eople to arms, and then to appease them 

y concessions. That the duke of Alva 
would be a strange plenipotentiary to have 
sent, for making the concessions which 
king Philip the 2nd proposed to the Ne- 
therlands. In concession, the credit of a 
state is saved by the disgrace of a minis- 
ter; because it is his couneel alone that is 
discredited. But when the same ministers 
do and undo, in consequence of the re- 
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sistance they meet, it is the nation itself 
that submits. Besides, he alleged that 
all treaty is more easy, and fewer conces- 
sions are required by all men, when they 
have a confidence in those they treat with. 

He was convinced, that the mere re- 
moval of the offensive acts would have 
piven satisfaction in former times, and 

rom amicable hands. But now things are 
on another footing; and if more conces- 
sion is required, it is because injudicious 
coercion has made it necessary. That he 
had always wished to preserve the legisla- 
tive power of this kingdom entire in every 
thing ; and that it was with great grief he 
saw, that even an odious and scarcely 
ever to be exercised part of it, was to be 
abandoned. But when the maxims of 
public councils are not steady, it is neces- 
sary that laws should supply the want of 
prudence. That it was thus, and for this 
reason, that limits had been'set to abso- 
lute power in all countries; and that 
power (though not absolute) had been 
‘preserved, not destroyed by such limita- 
tions. 

That we are now in a quarrel; and in put- 
ting an end to any quarrel, it is necessary 
to look to its origin; that the origin of 
‘this present difference had evidently been 
upon the subject of taxation. That an 
arrangement of this question, either by en- 
forcement or concession, was a prelimi- 
nary essential to peace. That the House 
-ought to estimate the full value of the ob- 
ject to be conceded, before they agree to 
give itup. If they were of opinion, that 
the taxation of America could repay them 
their expences, or compensate their risks, 
they ought to pursue it. If, on the con- 
trary, it was evident beyond. all contradic- 
tion, and so evident as to enforce reiterat- 
ed acknowledgments, that they never 
could enjoy a moment’s quiet as long as 
that matter of contention continued—it 
was then altogether as essential to the pre- 
servation of their own authority in all 
other points, as to the liberty of America 
and quiet of the whole empire, to give it 
up, with such limitations in the conces- 
sions, as the rights of sovereignty required. 

That the parliament of Great Britain 
were not the representative, but (as lord 
John Cavendish had said, some days before, 
with great truth and propriety) the sove- 
reign of America. That the sovereignty 
was not in its nature an abstract idea of 
unity, but was capable of great com- 

lexity and infinite modifications, accord- 
ing to the temper of those who are ta be 
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governed, and to the circumstanccs of 
things; which being infinitely diversified, 
government ought to be adapted to them, 
and to conform itself’ to the nature of 
things, and not to endeavour to force 
them. That although taxation was inhe- 
rent in the supreme power of society, 
taken as an aggregate, it did not [follow 
that it must reside in any particular power 
in that society. That in the society of 
England, for instance, the king is the so- | 
vereign ; but the power of the purse is not 
in his hands; and this does not derogate 
from his power in those things, in which 
our constitution has attributed power to 
him. If parliament be the sovereign 
power of America, parliament may, by its 
own act, for wise purposes, put the local 
ower of the purse into other hands than 
Its own, without disclaiming its just pre- 
rogative in other particulars. 
That formerly, whatever this right 
might be to it, the kings of England were 


-in the practice of levying taxes by their 


own authority, upon the people of Eng- 
land ; they contended that the crown, be- 
ing charged with the public defence, must 
be furnished also with the means of provid- 
ing forit. That it would be absurd tocom- 
mit a trust into the hands of one person, 
and to leave the power of executing it to 
depend upon the will of another. They 
therefore held, that this power was inse- 
parable from the crown; and in general 
they made use of the atl arguments in 
favour of the king’s indefeasible right to 
tax the people of England, that are now 
used by the parliament of England, to tax 
the people of America. Notwithstanding 
all these arguments, one of the greatest of 
our kings, by an éxpress and positive Act, 
cut off from the sovereign power this right 
of taxing. | 

This Act, which has been the founda- 
tion of the unity and happiness of Eng- 
land since that time; that is, the stat. 34 
Edward 1, called Statutum de tallagio non 
concedendo, Mr. Burke made his pattern; 
and from thence (if his plan should be 
adopted) he hoped the same good effects 
in future. That this pattern statute was 
absolutely silent about the right ; but con- 
fined itself to giving satisfaction in future; 
and that it laid down no general principles 
which might tend to affect the royal pre- 
rogative in other particulars. That in all 
human probability the preservation of the 
other branches of the prerogative was 
owing to the clear and absolute surrender 
of this. 
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He then moved that the first, fourth, | concession, the bounds of it were clear 


and fifth chapters of the Statute de tallugio 
non concedendo might be read; which 
being done, he observed, that this statute 
consisted of three capital parts; a renun- 
ciation of taxing,—a repeal of all statutes 
which had been made upon a contrary 
principle,—and a general pardon.—He 
then read his own Bill, and shewed its con- 
formity to the spirit of that Act, supposing 
Grest-Britain to stand in the place of the 
govercign, and America in that of the sub- 
ject. That the circumstances are not in- 
deed in every. bat exactly parallel, but 
that they are sufficiently so to justify his 
following an example that gave satisfaction 
and security on the subject of taxes, and 
Jeft all other rights and powers whatsoever 
exactly upon the bottom on which they 
. stood before that arrangement had been 
made. 

He then gave his reasons for not adopt- 
ing the methods which (though not pro- 
posed in the House) had been frequently 
suggested in conversation by several 
friends and well wishers to America. 

_ And first he mentioned the proposal for 
repealing the Declaratory Act of 1766. 
Qn this occasion he entered into the his- 
tory of that Act, the reasons for making 
of it; and the perfect acquiescence of the 
colonies under it; until by the renewal of 
the scheme of actual taxation their appre- 
hensions were roused, and they were taught 
to luok with suspicion and terror upon the 
ynlimited powers of the British legislature. 
That the repeal ofa Declaratory Act wasa 
thing impossible; for it was nothing less, 
than to make the legislature accuse itself 
of uttering propositions that were false, 
and making claims that were groundless. 
That the disgrace of an English parliament 
could add nothing to the security of Ame- 
rican liberty. That on the contrary our 
inconstancy would become a bad ground 
of trust. That the Declaratory Act had 
been misrepresented, as if it had been the 
cause of the taxation; whereas the grand 
scheme of taxation had preceded the De- 
claratory Act, and not been the conse- 
uence of it. That the Act has said no- 
dking in particular of taxation, but is an 
affirmation of the universality of the legis- 
Jative power of Great Britain over the co- 
lonies. That if this Act were repealed, it 
would be a denial of legislative power, as 
extensive as the affirmation of it in the 
Act so repealed. That he was averse to 
‘doing any thing upon speculations of right. 
Because when parliament made a positive 


and precise; but when they made a con- 
cession founded in theory and abstract 
principles, the consequences of those phe 
ciples were things out of the power of any 
legislature to limit. That this Biull gave 
as effectual a security against future taxa- 
tion as any declaration of right could pos, 
sibly do; and that it put American liberty, 
in that point, upon just as good a footing 
as English liberty itself. 

He next considered the proposition for 
repealing all the. Acts since 1763. This 
he shewed to be impossible, without ruio- 
ing the whole system of the trade laws, 
and some of those laws also, which are ex- 
tremely beneficial to America. That all 
the Jaws which leaned upon the colonies, 
and were the cause or consequence of the 
quarrel, were to be repealed in this Bill, 
which made provision likewise for autho- 
rising such a negociation as might tend to 
the settlement of all those lesser matters 
to the mutual advantage of the parties. 
That the Congress did not require this 
sweeping repeal as a preliminary to peace ; 
but that even if it had, he was for treating 
of peace with and making concession to 
the colonies, and not receiving laws from 
them. That he did not conceive, that 
when men come to treat of peace they 
must of course persevere in demanding 
nih thing which they claimed in the 
height of the quarrel. That the cause of 

uarrel was taxation; that being removed, 
the rest would not be difficult. For he 
denied that the desire of absolute inde- 
pendency was or could be general in the 
colonies. It was so contrary to their 
clearest interests, provided their liberties 
were preserved, that so far from disbe- 
lieving them, when they denied such a de- 
sign, he could scarcely credic them if they 
should assert it. He then stated five or 
six capital facts, to prove that indepen- 
dency neither was or could be their 
object. 

He said he was confident, both from 
the nature of the thing, and from informa- 
tion which did not use to fail him, that this 
Bill would restore immediate peace; and 
as much obedience as could be expected 
after so rude a shock had been given to 
government, and after so long a continu: 
ance of public disturbances. That in this 
Bill, a basis was laid for such satisfaction 
in the minds of all sober people in Ame- 
rica, as would enable government to fix 
and scttle, if common prudence were em- 
ployed in ite future construction and mar 
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nagement. That in the first operation it 
would be the true means of dividing Ame- 
rica. Not the dangerous and fallacious 
method of dividing which had been pro- 
posed, and from which nothing but con- 
fusion could grow: not the division of 
province from province, or the rich from 
the poor; or the landed from the trading 
interest; but the division of the peaceable 
from the factious; the quiet from the 
ambitious; the friends to the unity 
‘of the empire, from the projectors of 
independence. That this would put the 
standard of American liberty into the 
hands of the friends to British govern- 
ment; and when this was done, there was 
no doubt, but that a sense of interest, na- 
tural affection, the dread of the horrors of 
war, and even the love of freedom itself, 
better secured by such an Act than by 
any schemes of hazardous speculation, 
would leave the really factious very few 
followers or companions. 

He then strongly urged the necessity of 
granting peace to our colonies on terms of 
freedom; ~dilated largely on the uncer- 
tainty (to say no worse) of obtaining it 
upon any other; and the utter impossibility 
of preserving it in future, without setting 
the minds of the people at rest. He 
dwelt largely on the mischiefs which we 
must suffer by the continuance of this 
quench He rested little on the consi- 
eration of trade and revenue ; he put that 
out of the question, as a matter that would 
require a large discussion by itself; but 
chiefly aimed at shewing, that in the pro- 
gress of this business new powers must 
be daily added to the crown; so that in 
seeking to destroy the freedom of others 
we may fail to obtain what we pursue, and 
in the pursuit may lose our own liberty. 
On this head he dwelt very largely, and 
concluded the whole with a warm and 
earnest address to the consciences of the 
members, and an exhortation not to trust 
to general good intention, and to an opi- 
nion that what they were doing was for 
the support of government, when it was 
far from evident, that under the name of 
government, it was not the ambition, the 
interest, the ignorance and obstinacy of 
particular men that they were supporting; 
that they were bound not to give con- 
fidence, where rational grounds of con- 
fidence did not appear; and that anarchy 
instead of government, and civil confusion 
instead of peace and obedience, would be 

“© Consequence of an encouragement 
Biven by that House to a blind perse- 
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verance in measures, which were not con- 
ceived with wisdom, or conducted with 
ability. 

He moved ‘ That leave be given to 
bring in a Bill for composing the present 
Troubles, and for quieting the minds of 
his Majesty’s subjects in America.’ 


The following is a Copy of the Bill. _ 


‘* Whereas, by the blessing of Almighty 
God, and the industry, enterprise and 
courage of several of the people of this 
realm, extensive and valuable territories 
have been acquired in America to the 
crown of Great Britain, which are now 
inhabited by great multitudes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, who have cultivated and 
improved the same for the most part at 
their own charges, to the great increase 
of the commerce and naval strength of 
this kingdom, and have also, of their own 
free gift, made provision for the support 
of the civil government within their said 
plantations, have maintained many ex~ 
pensive wars against the Indian nations, 
and have at sundry times granted large 
sums of money, and other very consider- 
able aids to his Majesty, and his royal 
predecessors, to support them against the 
enemies of this kingdom, notwithstanding 
which the inhabitants of the said colonies 
have been made liable to several taxes 
given and granted in parliament, for the 
purpose of raising a revenue, when they 
have had no knights or burgesses, or others 
of their own chusing, to represent them 
in parliament; and from the great dis- 
tance of the said colunies from this land, 
and other impediments, are not able con- 
veniently to send representatives to the 
said parliament, whereby the said inhabi- | 
tants of the British colonies have con- 
ceived themselves to be much aggrieved, 
and thereby great troubles have arisen, 
and are likely to continue, if a fitting re- 
medy be not provided. Wherefore, we 
pray your Majesty that it may be enacted 
and declared, and it is hereby enacted and 
declared, by, &c. &c. &c. ; . 

‘«‘ That no aid, subsidy, tax, duty, loan, 
benevolence, or any other burthen or im- 
position whatsoever, shall be granted, laid, 
assessed, levied, or collected upon the in- 
habitants of any colony or plantation in 
America, by the authority, or in virtue of 
any act of parliament, or in any other 
manner, or by any other authority, than 
the voluntary grant of the general as- 
sembly, or general court of each colony 
or plantation, and which shall be assented 
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to hy his Majesty’s govergos, and other- 
wise confsmed according to the usage of 
each province respectively, any law, sta- 
tute, custom, right, prerogative, or any 
other matter whatsoever to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Saving to his Majesty, 
his heirs, and guccegsors, his right of re- 
serving and collecting quit-rents, and other 
his ancient dues and revenues, and all 
ether duties and taxes by this Act not re- 
pealed, and saving and reserving to all 
proprietors and charter-companies, their 
ancient rights, privileges, and possessions. 

‘“‘ Provided always, that vothing in this 
Act shal] extend, or be construed to ex- 
tend, to restrain the future imposition, and 
levy of duties and taxes forthe regulation of 
trade and commerce in all the dominions 
to the imperial crown of this realm be- 
honging. 

“« And in order to remove all doubt and 
yneasiness from the minds of his Majesty’a 
gubjects in the colonies, it is hereby further 
enacted, that if any act of parliament shall 
be hereafter made for the purpose of such, 
regulation or trade, the produce of the 
duties thereby laid, shall, be held by the 
collectors, or receivers of his, Majesty’s 
custonas, for the disposal: of the general as- 
semblies, as if the same bad been levied 
by the authority of the saveral generah as- 
aemblies in the said colonias. 

* And whereas, during these troubles, 
the assemblies, or inhabjtante of the said 
colonies, have formed a general meeting, 
which said meeting was not; authorised. by. 
law.to make any: orden or. resolution, or to 
go any other act of force, to bind his Mar. 
jesty’s subjects. And whereas it may be 
neceseary, that. the said colonies should 
have authority to do certain acts by 
common consent, which should include 
the whole body of the said colonies. Be 
it therefore enacted, that it shall and: may 
be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs. and 
guccessors, to give authority to his gover- 
nors in America, to require the said se- 
veral assemblies. to send deputies to a ge- 


Neral meeting, with full powers to bind 


their said several provinces, to all acts 
done by a majority of voices in the said 
general meeting, which meeting, and the 
powers thereof, shall cease and determine 
on if not further continued 
by parliament. 

‘¢ And whereas, in consequence of the 
late troubles, several acts of parliament 
have been made for the purpose of coer- 
cing and restraining the colonies, of which 
an advantoge has been taken, to represent 
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the same, as M a desiga bad been formed 
to deprive the people of the said colonies 
of several rights, benefits, and advantages 
of nature, and of the British constitution, 
which hath greatly increased the discon- 
tents of the colonies, and fomented the 
troubles in America. Io order, therefore, 
to quiet the minds of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects in America, and to reclaim the diso- 
bedient by that lenity, which ought to 
have the strongest operation on the minds 
of free subjects, be it enacted, that an Act 
made ia the 7th year of his present Ma- 
jesty, entituled ¢ An Act for granting cer- 
‘tain duties in the British colonies and 
‘ plantations in America, for allowing a 
‘ drawback of the duties of customs upon 
‘the exportation from this kingdom, of 
‘ coffee and cocoa nuts, of the produce of 
‘the said colonies or plantations ; for dis- 
‘continuing the drawbacks, payable on 
‘ China earthen-ware, exported to Ame- 
‘rica; and for more effectually preventing 
‘the clandestine running of goods in 
‘ said colonies and. plantasions.’ Also one 
other Act, made in the 14th year of the 
reign of his present Majesty, entituled 
‘An Act to di inue in such manner, 
‘ and for such time, as are therein men- 
< tioned, the landing and discharging, lad- 
“ing or shipping, of goods, wares, and 
‘merchandize, at the town, and within 


© the harbour of Boston, in the province of 


“ Massachuset’s Bay, in North America.’, 
Also one other Act, made in the 14th year 
of his present Majesty, entituled * An Act 
‘ for the impartial administration of justice 
“in. cases of persons questioned for any 
‘acts done by them in the execution of 
‘ the law, or for the suppression of riots 
‘apd tumults in. the province of Massa- 
‘ chuset’s Bay, in. New England.’ Also 
one other Act, made in the 14th year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, entituled 
‘An Act for the better regulating the 
‘ government of the province of the Mas- 
‘ sachuset’s Bay, in New England,’ be 
hereby severally and respectively re- 
ealed. 

‘¢ And the King’s most excellent Mae 
jesty taking into his gracious consideras 
tion the great troubles, discords, and wars, 
that have of late been in.some of his. Mite 
jesty’s colonies in America, and that divers 
of his subjects are, by occasion thereof, 
and otherwise, fallen into, and become 
obnoxious to great pains and penalties, 
out of a hearfy and pious desire to put an 
end to all suits and controversies, that by 
occasion of the: late distractions in Amer 
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rica, have arisen, or may ariee, between 
his subjects; and to the intent, that re 
_ Grime whateoever, committed against ‘his 
Majesty, shall hereafter rise in judgment, 
or be brought in question, against any of 
them, to the least endamagement of them, 
either in their lives, liberties, or estates, 
or to the prejudice of their reputations ; 
and to bury all seeds of fature discords 
and remembrance of the former, a8 well in 
his own breast, as in the breasts of his sub- 
jects, one towards another; is graciousl 
pleased, that it may be enacted, and be it 
enacted, &c. &c. 

‘¢ That all and all mannet of tteasons, 
misprisions of treasons, murders, felonies, 
offences, crimes, contempts, and misde- 
meanors, counselled, commanded, aeted 
or done since the any 
person or persons in America, before the 

by virtue, or colour of 
any command, power, authority, commis- 
sion, warrant or instruction from his Ma- 
jesty, or from any other person or persons, 
deriving or pretending to derive authority, 
mediately or immediately, from his Ma- 
jesty, or of or from any assembly, council, 
general court, convention, congress, or 
meeting, in any of his Majesty’s colonies 
in America, called or reputed, or:taking 
on them the name of the assembly, coun- 
cil, or general court, of any of his Ma- 
jesty’s colonies in America, or of a general 
congress, Or provincial congress ; or any 
other name or style whatsoever, or by 
virtue or colour of any writ, commission, 
or instruction of or from any person or 
persons, reputed, or taken to be, or 
claiming or exercising the power of com- 
mander in chief of the continental army 
in America, or of any provincial army, or 
commander of any army, or body of troops 
whatsoever, within any of his Majesty’s 
colonies in America, by sea or land, or of 
any sey ei or officer, within any of 
the said colonies, or by any pretence, 
warrant,, or command whatsoever, from 
them, or any of them, or their, or any of 
their respective counsel or counsels, or 
any member of such counsel or counsels, 
or from any person or persons whatsoever, 
deriving, or pretending to derive autho- 
rity from them, or any of them, be par- 
doned, released, indemnified, discharged, 
and put in utter oblivion. 

** And that all and every the person 
and persons, acting, advising, assisting, 
abetting, and counselling the same, they, 
their heirs, executors, and administrators, 
be, and are hereby pardoned, released, 
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acquitted, indenmified, and discharged 
from the same; and of and from all pains 
of death, ahd other pains, judgments, in- 
dictwnents, {nformations, cenvictions, at- 
tainders, dutlawries, penalties, escheats, 
and forfeitures, and every of them, and all 
ts thereupon made, and all estates 

derived under the same, be and are hereby 
declared and enacted to be, from hence- 
forth null and void ; extinguishing all ac- 
tions, suits, demands, and prosecutions, 
civil, or criminal, public or private, except 
for the restoration of such estates, as have 
been, or shall be, seized from the owners, 
during the troubles; and for restoring to 
the said owners the mean profits of the 
same. Provided, that arms not taken up 
by his Majesty’s authority, shall be laid 
down by our subjects m the said pro- 
Vinces, within —° 

The Hon. 2. B. Walsingham seconded 
the motion. . 

Mr. Welbore Ellis replied to Mr. Burke ; 
and urged that the greater disposition 
Great Britain shewed towards conciliation, 
the more obstinate, rebellious, and inso- 
lent America would become. 

Sir George Savile supported the motion, 
which not only involved in it the liberties 
of America, but even those of Great Bri- 
tain; for it would be the height of cre- 
dulity and madness to expect that Britain 
could long retain her constitution in- 
violate, if America were reduced to a state 
of unconstitutional subjection. The mi- 
nistérs have often said, they do not know 
what America wants, for that she is every 
day rising in herdemands. He could very 
easily imagine the leading people of Ame- 
rica, the congress, to be like the ministry. 
A number of” men perhaps not thoroughly 
united. We have the ncble lord ( North) 
who is one day for conciliation; but as 
soon as the first word is out, lie is checked 
and controuled, and instead of concilia- 
tton, out comes confusion. He declared, 
upon his word, the noble lord’s charactet 
and frankness ought not to be so treated. 
He is used as if he was meant to be made 
a fool of. He could suppose the people in 
the Congress pulling different ways, as 
they do here. Now, said he, suppose we 
are the Congress. The leading men sit 
there, (pointing to the Treasury bench) 
for instance; the learned gentleman (Mr. 
Wedderburn ) for his quiet and temperate 
character, spirit of moderation, deep phi- 
losophy, love of liberty and his country, I 
will suppose is Dr. Franklin. I have 
fixed upon him, besides, as his particular 
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friend. His neighbour, (lord G. Ger- 
main) is general Putnam. His next 
neighbour (lord North) is Mr. Adams. 
And there is a gentleman there, I can 
suppose to be Mr. Hancock—I beg your 
pardon, Mr. Speaker, (bowing to the 
Speaker) you are Mr. Hancock. Now I 
will suppose all these great men got to- 
gether; and our Dr. Franklin to take up 
the defence of the colonies, with all that 
wit and eloquence of which he is master. 
I will only suggest the topics upon which 
he would talk. Here sir George put all 
the strongest words and arguments in de- 
fence of America, into the mouth of this 
supposed Dr. Franklin, and went on in 
the same manner with the other supposed 
persons. 

Sir Grey Cooper insisted, that the surest 
means of amicably adjusting the dif- 
ferences between the two countries, and 
settling their respective rights on a solid 
basis, would be to show, that any conces- 
sion on our part proceeded from-our love 
of justice, not from dread of the resistance 
we might meet with in the execution of 
our designs ; the stronger we were, there- 
fore, the more dignity and effect our ne- 
gociations would have. 

Lord Ossory was for the motion. He 
disapproved of the dangerous experiment 
of fomenting a civil war, and the obsti- 
nacy, if not worse, of prosecuting it at so 
great a risk, and at such enormous ex- 
pence. 

Mr. Henry Dundas was against Ame- 
rica, and in support of the power of the 
state, and the supreme legislative autho- 
rity of parliament. 

Lord John Cavendish was for the mo- 
tion, and severe upon the ministers, parti- 
cularly upon the want of union among 
themselves. 
peace, another war; one day it was the 
commerce only of America that was worth 
prescrving ; next day every thing was to 
be sacrificed to the supreme, undefined 
authority of parliament ; and the last day, 
(upon the land tax) he perceived the mi- 
nister returned to his former ground, and 
absolutely and expressly contended for the 
right of taxation, the exercise of that 
right, and that too for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, in order to lighten the 
burthens of this country. 

The Hon, Mr. Fitzpatrick was for the 
motion. He declared his good opinion of 
the gentlemen in administration, with 
whom he had acted till that day ; that he 
now must difler from them, because he 


He said, it was one day 
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was convinced their measures were ruinous, 
and the object impracticable. — 

Mr. Adam was against the motion, Mr. 
Sawbridge for it, and colonel Onslow 
against it. 

Mr. 7. Townshend was for the motion. 
He arraigned and condemned admuinistra- 
tion in severe terms. 

Governor Pownall was sorry that the 
House had gone into the question of the 
right of taxation, on a proposition, which 
waving that question, was moved solely 
on the pround of expediency. The gen- 
tlenan who moved it had_ studiously 
avoided touching upon the right, and yet 
the House had been now near seven hours 
talking upon a subject, which had nothing 
to do with the question of the day. He 
was sorry to find, that this discussion had 
been carried on with mutual reproaches of 
parties. So long, said he, as the House 
will dwell upon this point, and so long as 
parties shall be, as they always are on 
this point, more solicitous to discriminate 
their own principles, to defend the recti- 
tude and consistency of their particular 
line of conduct, in reprobation of that of 
others, we never can come to any real 
settlement of this matter. 

It seems now, at length, high time to 
say something to the real question before 
you. He said if he had risen earlier in 
the day to speak, he should have followed 
the hon. gentleman through the whole of 
his reasoning, as well as examined the 
proposition with which he concluded ; but 


now, after so long a debate, and at so late 


an hour, he should confine himself simply 
to the proposition. In the stating of it, ° 
he begged the attention of the gentleman, 
that if he mis-stated it, he might be cor- 
rected. | 

The hon. gentleman has stated this 
business as lying in three lines of consider- 
ation, or three plans, on which it might be 
taken up. The first was direct war; the 
second, a mixture of war and negociation ; 
and, thirdly, his plan of concession, pre- 
vious to all treaty; that is, concessions 
made as preliminaries to peace. The first 
part of his speech endeavours to prove, 
that war was impracticable; his second 
part was taken up toshew, that the mixt 
plan, as he calls it, must be a series of 
fruitless perplexities. He says, it was ne- 
cessary to dispose of these two ideas first, 
that he might make way for the third, his 
own plan. In his manner of doing it, he 
has justified the propriety of moving the 
previous question ; because, Sir, if his plan 
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cannot be considered till the next plan, 
’ which he supposes to be the minister’s 
plan, is disposed of, we oughtto know, first, 
what that plan is, and not be satisfied with 
his disposing of a phantom of his own 
raising, which he supposes to be that plan. 
The speech from the throne informs us, 
that there is some plan of pacification: we 
may take assurance, that the ministers 
must Jay that before us; according, there- 
fore, to the hon. gentleman’s own method 
prescribed, we must dispose of that before 
we can come to the consideration of his 
plan. But if there was not that reason, 
from his own idea of the method of pro- 
cecding, I cannot but think it decent to 
consider, first, that plan, of which the 
speech from the throne has given the first 
notice, and not to suffer it to be antici- 
ated by the intervention of any previous 
plan. If that gentleman had on any'occa- 
sion given notice that he would offer to 
the House propositions on any particular 
subject, and if after such notice, any other 
gentlemen should endeavour to anticipate 
him, by getting a previous day, I would 
certainly, in such case, move the previous 
uestion on that gentleman’s motion, as I 
shall on this of the hon. gentleman to-day. 
He says, Sir, such ig the state of this 
American business, that we must either 
change their sentiments by negociation, 
or subdue the rising spirit ; that we cannot 
subdue the spirit which is up, by war; 
that we cannot change it by any negocia- 
tion, which, while war lasts, we can enter 


into; we must therefore previously make. 


concessions; we must disavow our decla- 
ration; repeal our acts; sue for peace, 
and the Americans will give it to us, on 
his plan; we must previously regain their 
confidence, ‘‘ by removing the ground of 
the difference :”’ on the plan he proposes, 
we shall restore the former unsuspecting 
confidence of the colonies. This, Sir, is the 
very question now before you. Letus, then, 
consider, the concessions which he pro- 
poses, and examine, by the best rule and 
only judge in this case, experience, what 
effect these concessions will have? He 
says, that as the Americans did, on the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, resign themselves 
to their unsuspecting confidence, and 
were perfectly satisfied, so will they now, 
if his plan is adopted; and he has read 
from the journals of the Congress, their 
words as his authority: but as he has not 
read all their words, nor all the sentence, 
let us see how the whole stands, “ After 
the repeal of the Stamp Act,” say they, 
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‘having again resigned ourselves to our 
ancient unsuspicious affections for the 
parent state, and anxious to avoid any 
controversy with her, in hopes of a favour- 
able alteration in sentiments and measures 
towards us, we did not press our objec- 
tions, against the above mentioned statutes 
made subsequent to that repeal.” So far 
then, it appears from having no suspicions, 
they had objections; objections to Acts 
passed subsequent to the repeal; and 
these Acts are specified in their resolves 
and proceedings to be acts of 1766; the 
Declaratory Act, and the Act for granting 
duties in lieu of others repealed. When, 
Sir, instead of alterations of sentiments 
and measures towards them, one law was 
made, proposed by this gentleman’ friends, 
declaring a power to bind them in all cases 
whatsoever; and one other, reciting, that — 
although it was proper to repeal certain 
rates and duties on account of their inex- _ 
pediency, yet it was paca to grant 

others in lieu of them, to his Majesty, his 

heirs and successors, to be paid into the 
exchequer and reserved for the future dis- 
posal of parliament ; their content vanished, 
they relapsed into their suspicions, they 
began to come forward with their objec- 
tions, and the New York petition was the 
first symptom of this. But, Sir, they not 
only were not, in fact, but they could not 
on the principles from which they opposed 
our system, be content. They objected 
to all laws laying duties for the express 
purpose of a revenue. The 6th Geo. 3, 
c. 52, granted duties to his Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, to be paid as a reve-: 
nue into the exchequer, and to be there 
at the disposal of parliament. Many laws 
prior to this period, gave and granted 
duties, and appropriated them to the pur- 
pose of revenue. We have heard much 
of the Act of Navigation, and by some 
mistake, gentlemen under that idea refer 
to the Act of Trade of the 23th Car. 2. 
The Act of Navigation directs that all the 
commerce of the colonies shall be carried 
on in British shipping, and enumerates a 
certain number of articles of the produce 
of the plantations which are to be brought 
to England only. The Act of Trade says, 
that there shall be answered and paid to 
your majesty, if bond shall not be first 
given to bring such commodities to Eng- 
land, the rates there specified. Here we 
find the precise idea of duties laid as a re- 
gulation of trade. But in 1696, in king 
Wilham’s reign, we find for the first time, 
these duties converted into a revenue; 
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they are directed to be paid whether bond 
be given or not. Revenue officers, under 
the directions of the Lord High Treasurer, 
are established. If therefore we are to 
repeal all Acts which grant duties as revee 
nue, in 1696, not in 1764, was the system 
changed. If therefore on that principle 
we go back to 1763, we must of necessity 
go back to 1672. But lest gentlemen 
should doubt whether duties granted to his 
Majesty were ever before 1764 appro- 
priated to revenue, let them refer to the 
Civil List Act, of the lst of Geo. 1, there 
they will find that the plantation duties, 
which by the 25th Car. 2. ‘* were granted 
to his majesty, his heirs and successors 
for ever, shall be brought and ‘paid into 
the receipt of the exchequer, for the pur- 
poses in this Act expreased,”’ namely, the 
forming a fund for the civillist. But, Sir, 
before this time the tax of six-pence a 
month laid upon all American seamen, 
and always paid by them, was laid in king 
William’s time, for the purpose of aug- 
menting the revenues of Greenwich Hos- 
pital. The Americans require the repeal 
of the Post-office Act, of the 5th Geo. $; 
that act, Sir, laid no new duties, it made 
new regulations; but it was the Post-office 
Act of the 10th Anne, which granted du- 
ties in America for the purpose of enabling 
her majesty to carry on the war. It ap- 
pears therefore, as they were not, so they 
could not, be content with what was done 
in 1766. 

But to come to the precise ee 
of this day. It is a proposal of a Bill 
formed on the resolutions which the gen- 
tleman moved last year; and that propo- 
sition, although grounded first, on the 
complaint which the Americans make of 
their grievances; second, on the decla- 
ration of their rights; and third on the 
plan of the preliminaries which they throw 
out; although they require, as such pre- 
liminary, that we should go back to 1763, 
—that proposition does not extend to a 
full remedy of their grievances, and to their 
idea of their rights; it does not go even to 
1763, it goes only back to 1766. It is 
very ready to repeal every Act, except the 
Acts of the administration of that gentle- 
man’s friends. The Declaratory Act is not 
to be repealed. The Revenue Act of the 
6th Geo. 3, is not to be repealed. Let us 
first see what the effect of this plan of 
concession made last year, was: it came 
last year in resolutions, it is now formed 
into a Bill. Why, Sir, since this plan was 
proposed, the Congress, reiterating their 
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demand of the repeal of all the Acts of re- 
venue and restriction since 1763; epecify 
pleas | the Declaratory Law, and the 

evenue Act of 1766. After havimg re- 


cited fifteen heads of grievances, hear what 


they say in their own words: ‘* But why 
should we enumerate our injuries in de- 
tail? By one statute it is declared that 
parliament of right bind us in all cases 
whatsoever. What is to defend us against 
sO enormous, so unlimited a power ?” 

Upon the effect which this plan has had 
last year, we may fairly put the issue of 
the effect that may be expected from it 
this year, especially when this year we 
find in the Bd persian of the Congress, 
the removal of the troops as well as con- 
cessions; which does not make part of 
this gentleman’s plan. Whatever expec- 
tations that gentleman may have of con- 
fidence from the Americans, in conse- 

uence of this plan, he may be assured, 

at while the Americans are very willing 
to avail themselves of the assistance of him 
and his friends, other persons will have 
their confidence. The gentleman and his 
friends bid as low as they can in con- 
science go; but others have bid lower: 
some are ready to go back to 1763; others 
think you should still go farther. The 
Americans expect that we should go far- 
ther; for see on what ground they put 
themselves, when they ask only the repeal 
of the revenue and restrictive laws passed 
since 1763. Take it in their own words : 
‘“¢ Resolved, That the Congress do confine 
themselves at present to the consideration 
of such rights as have been infringed since 
the year 1763, postponing the further con- 
sideration of the general state of American 
rights to a future day.” 

From the first spring of this sad businegs, 
having been for modes of policy in pre- 
ference to measures of force, I have al- 
ways thought, and invariably said, that 
your system called for revision and amend- 
ment; I have been against all partial con- 
cession and repeals. I think it should be 
laid on some basis, which is solid and may 
be permanent; on such whereon the liber- 
ties of America being fixed, the sovereignty 
of the empire might be established. Re- 
peals upon every partial complaint, and 
concessions upon every clamour, is not the 
way; this would produce piothing bus 
endless successions of quarrels, and patch- 
ing up of those quarrels. Inducie, bellum, 
pax rursum. It should be taken up on 
some great and general system. And 
such I now expect, and shall therefore, 
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although I give no negative, move the 
previous question on any parts of a scheme 
moved oa partial grounds, that of previous 
concessions. 

But to consider the purport of the Bill 
itself. Although it is grounded on the 
complaints of the American grievances, 
and of the violation of their rights, it does 
not go to the redress and remedy. They 
complain of laws, laying duties, and grant- 
ing them for the express purpose of revenue; 
yet it goes only back to 1766. You have. 
seem that the remedy to be real and effi- 
‘cient must carry us back to 1672. They 
complain of the Admiralty jurisdiction: 
now that, Sir, is as old as the Act of Navi- 
gation. By that Act, ships navigated cuon- 
trary to law were to be seized, might be. 
brought to the court of Admiralty in Eng- 
land, on the express principle, that there 
should be no party juries. For the ease, 
and not the aggrieving of the subject, 
courts of Admiralty were afterwards esta- 
blished in the colonies, and all this system 
stood established before the period of 1764. 
‘fo my argument it is nothing how far this 
is right or wrong, grievous or otherwise : 
but the Americans complain of it as a 

levance ; and if the Bill which is to re- 
fe their grievance, and to concede to 
their complaints, must go to the bottom; 
if it means or hopes to gain their confi- 
dence—this Bill does not go far enough— 
there are others who are willing to go 
further. 

On this ground, he said, that the pre- 
gent proposition would not produce the 
effect it proposed; that it was but a part 
of a system proposed. as an expedient, or 
rather an experiment to:a partial purpose. 
On the assurance: that this business of 
America would: be now taken up on some 
great and general,system.in the whole, and 
the Speech had announced: some plan, 
which fromthe method adopted by the 
hon. gentleman should be disposed of 
first, he moved the previous question. 

Lord George: Germaine said, as he had 
held: but one. conduct in this. American: 
business, as he had been. direct and ex- 
plicit in that conduct, he now entered into 
office on the same principles, on.the same: 
line of conduct, and he hoped he should be 
alwaysfound decisive, direct, and firm in it. 
On the point of the legislative authority: of 
this country, he. should always maintain 
that sovereignty which was established: and 
founded on the constitution. On the 
point of taxation, although he should 
never concede the. right, he-should never. 

§ 
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object to the withholding the exercise of it, 
if other modes could be adopted. But if 
we are to have no peace, unless we give 
up the right, the contest is brought to a 
fair issue ; we are equal to the contest; 
our internal resources are great; and we 
can never despair of that assistance which 
we may want. 

Gentlemen call for answers to several 
questions: 1 stand forth, as far as my 
judgment can, and my advice goes, to 
give an answer. Are we, say some gen- 
tlemen, to give up taxation? Are we to 
have no American revenue? I do hope 
we shall; 3 trust we shall draw a revenue 
from America. Whether that shall be by 
the exercise of our right of taxation, or 
whether by any other mode, I do not think 
material. If the Americans, willing to 
join their aid to the common supply, and 
willing to share our common burthens 
with us, can propose any mode which will 
make them easy, which will remove their . 
fears and jealousies, F shall be ready to 
adopt it. L wish they were in the situa- 
tion of the year 1763, if the government 
of this country was so likewise. If our 

t system is wrong, let us avow it; 
consider and rectify it. They have a right 
to every liberty which they can enjoy, 
consistent with the sovereignty and supre-. 
macy of this country. Let them be happy. 
Nobody can wish them more so than I do. 
But I have never changed my opinion as 
to the legislative supremacy of this country. 
What I have always held, I now stand in 
office to maintain. To the questions; 
What force is necessary? What do you 
mean to send? I answer, that the: officers 
serving on the spot, those especially come 
manding, are the proper judges. What 
they, upon a full state of the service, think 
necessary, as far as my advice can go, 
shall be sent; not to be insulted.. Such 
forces as are necessary to restore, maintain, 
and establish the power of this country in 
America, will not be wanting. 

Much has. been: said: about the plan of* 
sending commissioners. My idea of thav 
measure is, that: they should not only | 
have power to pardon, but-to: inquire into- 
grievances.; and if the Americans, returne. 
ing to a sense: of their duty, should offer- 
terms (not with arms in their hands) they: 
should be empowered'to:consider, and' om 
their: submission, to tale off. thoee: penal: 
restrictions. under: wilich, from the nature 
oftheir conduct, the. Americans- now lie. 
Lf, by. opening a doer-to'retreat; the crown 
tries. to. indaoe them: to: lhy down: their © 
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arms, what can it do more? If they per- 
sist in their appeal to force, the force of 
the country must be exerted. The spirit 
of this country will go along with me in 
that idea, to suppress, to crush such re- 
bellious resistance. As to the gentle- 
man’s proposition, I think it has been fully 
proved, that it would not answer the ex- 
pectation of those in America, whose con- 
fidence he meant to gain; that it does not 
go so far as they expected; nor so far as 
some here would go; and previous con- 
cessions, as gratuitous preliminaries, whe- 
ther accepted or not, without any thing 
offered on their part, would put us on 
worse ground, and remove the matter still 
further from the conciliation he proposes. 
I am therefore ready to give my negative 
to it, or rather, to join in the previous 
question. 

Mr. Fux was for the motion, and very 
severe upon administration. With infi- 
nite wit and readiness, he gave a descrip- 
tion of the Treasury-bench, beginning with 
Mr. Ellis, and ending with Mr. Cornwall, 
by asingle epithet, happily marking the 
characters of each of them, with fine sa- 
tire, and without the least breach of de- 
corum. 

The Solicitor General, in answer to Mr. 
Fox, defended administration in a fine 
vein of oratory. And in answer to an 
observation of Mr. Burke upon the con- 
duct of Demosthenes, he entered upon 
classical ground, and with consummate 
eloquence and accuracy of recollection, 
descanted upon the history of that period, 
with allusion to the present times. His 
speech was a restoration to the House; 
and though it was three o’clock in the 
morning, awakened the attention of every 
man in it. 

General Conway replied to the last 
speaker, and shewed, in a variety of in- 
stances, the futility of his arguments. 

Lord North. I declare, that if I thought 
the motion would procure that concilia- 
tion which the hon. gentleman who made 
it has held out, I should be staggered. 
But it has appeared that this line of con- 
cession will not procure it; and it has 
been clearly marked to you, that this line 
is not sufficient. Therefore were I of opi- 
nion with the hon. mover as to repealing 
all the Acts he mentions, as I am as to 
some of them, these concessions would not 
procyre the end he proposes, but put us 
upon still worse round: and remove us 
farther from any conciliation this country 
can agree to. I think, for instance, that 
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those penal and restrictive Acts which have 
been indefinite as to the term of their ope- 
ration should be repealed, and the matter 
and purport of them thrown into one ge- 
neral Act, framed to be enforced during 
the continuance of the war. The hon. 
gentleman has in his Bill proposed to em- 
power the King to calla congress in Ame- 
rica. He has that power: has done it 
before, and may do it at any time. Be- 
sides, the proposed Bill confines the power 
of the crown to treat only with the Con- 
gress, therefore his Majesty can treat with 
nobody else, if there were any persons 
disposed to offer terms of submission. 

A little before 4 o’clock in the morning 
the previous question was put * that the 
question be now put.”” The House di- 
vided. The Noes went forth. | 


Tellers. 
Earl of Upper Ossory- - 
YEAS 4, Pox. . « « t 105 
Sir Grey Cooper - - - 
Noes 4 Mr. John St. John - t 210 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on bringing in 
the American Prohibitory Bill.] Nov. 20. 
Lord North rose and moved, ‘* That leave 
be given to bring in a Bill, to prohibit all 
trade and intercourse with the colonies of 
New Hampshire, Massachuset’s Bay, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the three lower 
counties on Delaware, Maryland, Virgi- 
nia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, during the continuance of the 
present rebellion within the said colonies 
respectively; for repealing an Act, made 
in the 14th of his present Majesty, to dis- 
continue the landing and disc arging, lad- 
ing or shipping, of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandize, at the town and within the har- 
bour of Boston, in the province of Massa- 
chuset’s Bay ; and also two Acts, made in 
the last session of parliament, for restrain- 
ing the trade and commerce of the colo- 
nies in the said Acts respectively men- 
tioned ; and to enable his Majesty to ap- 
point commissioners, and to issue procla- 
mations in the cases and for the purposes 
therein to be mentioned.”? His lordship 
explained the necessity of restraining the 
Americans from all trade during the pre- 
sent rebellion, and the justice there would 
be in immediately taking off the restraint 
from such colony wherein it might cease 3 
that the Boston Port Act, and the Acts 
passed last year, being framed upon other 
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grounds and for other purposes, would 
stand in the way of this operation ; that 
the restraining Bills were civil coercions 
against civil crimes ; but we being now at 
war, the provisions were incapable, and 
other provisions were necessary: those 
provisions he now proposed were such as 
would be made use of in case of war with 
any country in the world; but they were 
framed under such provisos as might open 
the door of peace upon its first approach. 
That if we were ready also to repeal the 
Charter Bills, yet he could not do it while 
they denied the right that we had to make 
them; that as to the Bill for the adminis- 
tration of justice, there was no need to re- 
peal that, because the country being in ac- 
tual war, martial law took place, and there 
were no courts of justice in which it could 
Operate ; it was a temporary Bill for three 
years, two of which are expired; and it 
would cease of itself. That he should also 
be ready to. repeal the tea duty on the 
same grounds, that he would suspend 
every exercise of the right of taxation, if 
the colonies themselves would point out 
any mode by which they would bear their 
share of the burden and give their aid to 
the common defence. The purport of 
the clause respecting the commissions, had 
been very well explained the other day b 
a noble lord (George Germaine, ) that it 
meant besides the granting of pardons 
that they should enquire into any matter 
of change of circumstances in which the 
colonies were now, from the time they 
were when the laws were made: if there 
were any matter of real grievance that 
could be remedied, that they were to have 
the power of judging whether any part or 
a whole colony were returned to that state 
of obedience, that they might declare that 
colony or part to be in peace, upon which 
the restrictions in the present Bill were so 
formed as to cease. He found that what 
he said the other night, under a state of 
fatigue and indisposition, had led people to 
conceive he was so far tired out with this 
business, that his administratien was draw- 
ing toa pee) he therefore begged to 
repeat what he always had said—how 
happy he should be to decline the arduous 
task to which he might, perhaps, in point 
of abilities, be unequal; yet in point of 
good intentions, he had no other end in 
view, No not fora moment in any time, 
but the public service; meaning at all 
times to conduct it with the least burden 
to the public; on those occasions where 
severity was necessary, to alleviate that, 
(VOL, XVIII, j 
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as much as the common safety woyld per- 
mit ; and to withhold it, whenever the pub- 
lic safety did not absolutely require it. 
That there wete two grounds, upon which 
every minister ought to stand: the first 
was, that the king had an undoubted right 
of naming his own servants: the second, 
which formed the happiness of this coun- 
try, that if the people by their representa- 
tives did reall; disapprove the measures of 
any‘ minister, to that’ degree that they 
would not go along with him, the king, 
however he might approve such minister, 
could not carry on business by him, and 
must part with him. That this business of 
quarrel with the colonies about taxation, 
was begun and prepared for him before he 
engaged in it as a minister; that he took 
it up, not when it was a question whether 
it was right to tax the colonies or not, but 
when they disputed our having any such 
right, and at a time when this country was 
determined not to give it up: as he en- 
gaged when this dispute was actually be- 
gun, he was bound to see it through; and 
if the colonies, by appealing to arins, had 
made war the medium, although peace was 
the only point he ever retained in his 
view, he must pursue it through that me- 
dium: being thus engaged, he did declare, 
that unless the King dismissed him, or a 
majority of the House, disapproving his 
conduct, desired his dismission, he would 
not give up the conduct of this business to 
any body else. As to the means of con- 
ducting the war, he declared there never 
was any idea of employing the negroes or 
the Indians, until the Americans them- 
selves had first applicd to them: that ge- 
neral Carleton did then apply to them; 
and even then, it was only for the defence 
of his own province. As to the events of 
the war, things wore a much better aspect 
at present, than a little while ago; that 
Halitax was now sages safe; that 
there were indeed two expeditions against 
Canada, but he did hope that Canada 
wou!d not fall intu the hands of the rebels. 
He would almost venture to say that Que- 
bec was safe; but he begged the House 
would not understand him as promising 
that: his own opinion was, that it would 
not fall into the hands of the rebels. 

Mr. Foz said, that this proposition was 
cutting off and destroying al] trade with 
America, If the noble lord’s other mca- 
sures. had not done it, this would eftec- 
tually. Though they had not at piven 
the manufacturers at their coor, he pro- 
phesied they would have them next year. 
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The true intention of this Bill was, to 
break up the manufacturers, who, through 
want of subsistence, would be obliged to 
enlist, and thus the noble lord thought he 
should recruit that army which would not 
otherwise be recruited. Thatas the noble 
Jord had now proposed repealing three op- 
pressive Acts, he begged to ask him, as a 
man of honourand a gentleman, whether 
he did not wish that he had adopted the 
opinion of the noble duke (of & 

who was first Jord of the Treasury, when 
the repeal of the tea duty was moved in 
that House, and supported it? He re- 
peated, there were differences of opinions 
amongst persons high in office at that 
time ; and he asked the noble lord whe- 


ther he did not now wish he had been of 


opinion with those who were for repealing 
that duty, because they saw and therefore 
wished to avoid that chain of misfortunes, 
which the continuance of it had drawn 
after it? This proposition of peace, he 
said, like that of last year, was meant to 


Jead on this country under a delusion of 


flattering hopes of peace ; and to endea- 
vour to deceive, which it would not do, 
the Americans, that this country wished 
for a peace of the description which the 
noble lord held out, or were unanimousl 

determined to prosecute the war, if suc 

peace could not be had. The whole was 
Insidious, and therefore could have no 
other effect upon the Americans than to 


destroy their confidence in government, if 


any yet remained. If the Americans 
should believe the spirit of this country 
was unanimous against their rights, they 
had nothing to do but prepare imme- 
diately for war, as their only defence 
against a system of despotism. That this 
proposition, therefore, was a declaration 
of perpetual war; and if he gave his vote 
for it, he must consider himself as giving 
his vote for a declaration of war. How- 
ever, as he had always said, that he would 
support any measure of reconciliation, he 
should go so far with the noble lord, as 
the repeal of the three Acts he mentioned. 
Therefore he moved the following amend- 
ment. To leave out from the word 
ss Bill’? to the words * for repealing,” 
and to leave out from the words * re- 
spectively mentioned,” to the end of the 
question. 

Sir George Hay said, the question was 
not now, either of a declaration of war, or 
of the mode of conducting it, but how to 
get out of the war. This was the first 
Bill of vigour that had been offered, and 
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therefore he should be heartily for it. He 
then said many things upon doctrines of 
resistance, according to the principles of 
the Revolution ; in particular, that if any 
unlawful, or even any lawful power was 
exerted in an arbitrary manner, against 
the constitution, those who had a right to 
defend and maintain that constitution, 
had a right to resist it; but that there had 
been in this case, no violation of the con- 
stitution, either by the exercise of an un- 
lawful power, or of any lawful power in 
an arbitrary way. He owned that many 
of the laws, formed for the state of the 
colonies in their infancy, might be bur- 
densome, and the occasion of grievances, 
by being inapplicable to their present 
state; that those laws ought to be revised: 
that even the Acts of trade might be some- 
what relaxed. If the monopoly of trade 
cannot be maintained or secured, the co- 
lonies might be encouraged in all manu- 
factures not injurious to this country, and 
they might be obliged or compelled to 
take from us our manufactures : but these 
were matters for a time of peace, not for 
the present, when we are engaged in a 
question of power ; until that was settled, 
it was nonsense to talk of our making re- 
gulations, the right of making which was 
disputed, and the power of carrying them 
into execution opposed by arms. Hi 
idea, therefore, was, that at present the 
Americans are in actual rebellion ; but if 
other gentlemen are of opinion that they | 
are in a state of resistance which they 
jusiilfy, they are called upon to take up 
their defence, not by speeches in this 
House, but by arms. Why do not they 
go and join them? That would be the 
true mode. 

Lord Howe did not know any struggle 
an officer could have, serving on the pre- 
sent occasion, so painful as that between 
his duty as an officer and his duty as 8 
man. However he suffered, if command- 
ed, his decided duty was to serve. He 
did apprehend that all this an hon. rela- 
tion of his had felt: it was what he him- 
self felt very sensibly ; and if it were left 
to his choice, he certainly should decline 
to serve. 

Lord Frederick Campbell. Sir; when 
those gentlemen who repealed the Stamp 
Act came into that measure, they did not 
venture to do it without bringing in the 
Declaratory Bill, to mark the sovereignty 
of this country, and to shew that they did 
not give it up. No man or party now in 
the ingdou dared to repeal the Declara- 
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tory Act; even a great minister,* whose 
measure the repeal was, when he quoted 
Prior— 

* Be to her faults a little blind, 

¢ Be to her virtues very kind ; 
every body knows the next line, which he 
did not quote, 

¢ Let all her ways be unconfia’d.’ 


If that great minister did not venture to 
hold that language, I may assert, no other 
man in this country would. 

General Conway, thinking as he did, 
that the interest of this country depended 
upon an union with America, and that 
the union would remain so long as that 
interest was rightly pursued, did not see 
the necessity of the declaratory law: he 
thought it right that the supremacy of 
this country should be established to all 
points which were pineal & but not to 
taxation: he had flattered himself, that 
the idea of taxation had been wholly 

iven up; but since a noble lord had come 
Into office, it seemed as if the dispute on 
that question was revived. He thought 
the fire had been smothered, but since 
that noble lord came into office, he had 
uncovered the ashes and blown the flame 
afresh. Our supremacy over the colo- 
nies is of the essence of our relation to 
them: but, may I not make an exccp- 
tion? There is no law without an excep- 
tion. The Houses of Lords and Commons 
have each of them their rights, which are 
- generally understood: but if we were to 


go into disputes, with all the prejudices of | 


each House respecting power, we could 
do no business, and there would be an end 
of parliament. For argument’s sake, 


therefore, I may allow, that our right of 


taxation is a clear and distinct right, which 
in my conscience I believe to be no right ; 
yet, would it be for the interest and good 
of this country to go to war about exerting 
it? Asto the forces of the two countries; 
speaking of our own, however high our 

iscipline might be supposed to be, yet 
compared with many other countries, it 
would be found very inferior ; but yet that 


the courage and spirit of our people eup- | 
That the forces of | 


plied that defect. 
America, though certainly inferior to ours 
in discipline, were already much beyond 
any thing we had any idea of, and would 
in the course of war be as well disciplined 
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make no distinction wherever a Briton 
dwelt : but this every body must remark, 
that there was a certain spring and zeal, 
which an animation for liberty always 
Supposing 
each party to have an army of 50,000 men, 
he thought the Americans would prove a 
match for the British troops, as they con- 
tended upon principle for liberty, which 
he thought would render them superior 
to our advantage from discipline. As to 
that part of the proposed Bill which related 
to the commissioners, he could say little, 
as nothing had been explained ; only that 
so far as his opinion and vote went, he 
would never trust any power to any com- 
missioners, without a distinctline laid down 
in parliament. The subject of military 
obedience having been started, it might, in 
the eyes of some, look like an unworthy 
shrinking from the question, if he did not 
say a few words toit. He did not imagine. 
there could be any struggle in the mind | 
ofa military man so dreadful, as any doubts 
of this kind. There wasa great difference 
between a foreign war, where the whole 
community was involved, and a domestic 
war on points of civil contention, wherein 
the community was divided. In the first 
case, no officer ought to call in question 
the justice of his country: in the latter, a 
military man, before he drew his sword 
against his fellow-subjects, ought to ask 
himself, whether the cause was just or no? 
He quoted the story of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, and the answer of the count 
de Torden, and concluded with saying, 
that if he thought of this case as de Torden 
did of that, all emoluments, nay the sacri- 
fice of what people in his situation held 
dearest, their honour, all this would be 
‘nothing in the scale with his conscience: — 
| he never could draw his sword in the cause. 
The Attorney General. Let the hon. 
gentleman justify his conscience to him- 
self, but not hold it out as a point of doc- 
trine to be taken up ina certain quarter 
and line of service, where his opinions 
might be supposed to have very great in- 
fluence; for if those opinions were once 
established as matter of doctrine, they 
| must ecg! go to a dissolution of all 
' government. urning to Mr. Burke’s 
late proposition, he said, however amusing 
and ingenious it was, it drew to no con-— 


as ours. In point of courage, he could | clusion, and though called, a proposition, 


* See Lord Chatham’s Speech in the House 
of Commons, January 14, 1766; vol. 16, 


p- 108. 


ended in no proposition at all: it talked of 
conciliation and union between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies, without stating, in 
any one instance, the relation in which 
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they do or ought to stand. He gave an 
account of what he called the general spirit 
of opposition, in which, having got beyond 
all line of reasoning, they did nothing but 
scold at arguments which they could not 
refute. He now clearly understood Jord 
North’s proposition, and approved of it, 
because it retained the habitual exercise 
of taxation, and left an opening to Ame- 
rica, of a permission to raise her share of 
supply towards the common defence, by 
granting it in her own assemblies, and giv- 
ing itin her own way. On this ground 
he was willing to coincide, not only in a 
plan, but in any thing that might give a 
ground for a conciliation with America; 
yet he thought, the only sure and perma- 
nent ground would be to define the re- 
Jation between the mother-country and her 
colonies. He added, that as Attorney 
General, he had a right, by writ of scire 
Jacias, to set aside every charter in Ame- 
rica: but that in our present situation 
‘such a process would be justly the object 
of ridicule, for the conduct of America 
was not a mafter for judicial but parlia- 
mentary animadversion. 

Mr. Burke. The plan of this year is to 
enforce the conciliatory motion of Jast 
year by military execution. To the 
charge of not having defined the relation 
between Great Britain and her colonies, 
he replied, that the silly, wicked attempt 
to define it, had been the first and conti- 
nued cause of their present disunion. 

General Conway very seldom recollected 
the words he had used in the heat of ar- 
gument, and could not therefore recollect 
what might have been his words on this 
occasion: it was a peculiar part of his 
character, upon any point in which he was 
warm and interested, as he always was on 
this business of America. He might pro- 
bably use strong expressions, which went 
beyond the line of his deliberate opinion ; 
if he said any thing which carried a sense, 
such as that which had been imputed to 
him by the Attorney General, he did not 
mean it; what he meant to say, was, that 
if he thought the cause positively and di- 
rectly unjust, it might so press upon his 
conscience, that he might decline serving 
In it. 

Governor Johnstene would make no 
apology to the House for the late hour of 
the night; for let the hour be what it 
would, the subject was of that importance, 
no hour could be too late for the mature 
and deliberate consideration of it. I will 
now tell you as a sailor, that you will de- 
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stroy the West India trade by this barring 
un of the ports of North America; and if 
you should not do that, you will at least 
double the insurance on that commerce 
and navigation; you will starve the islands, 
and uniting them in the same cause with 
North America, drive them to revolt also. 
He said, that administration had both used 
unlawful power, and lawful power, arbi- 
trarily. Great Britain is the only govern- 
ment in the world which has found out the 
art of carrying power to the distant parts 
of the empire, by satisfying the people 
that they are in security against oppression. 
You cannot govern the colonies without 
carrying this power to the spot; instead 
of sending it with the necessary and con- 
stitutional checks, you are going to send 
out a commission to exercise, not the con- 
stitutional, but the dictatorial power of the 
crown. | 

The House divided upon the amend- 
ment. For it 64; against it 192. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Fex’s 
Motion for an Account of the Expence of 


‘the Army in America.] November 22. 


Mr. Fux moved, ** That there be laid be- 
fore this House, an account of the ex- 
pences of the staff, hospitals, extraordina- 
ries, and all military contingencies what- 
soever, of the army in America, from Au- 
gust 1773 to October 1775, inclusive.” 
He had drawn up the motion in these 
words, because it would lay open an asto- 
nishing scene of ministerial delusion held 
out by the pretended estimate laid before 
the House a few daysago. It would bring 
the staff into the full glare of day, which 
had been hitherto artfully held back; it 
would shew, that the expence of the ord- 
nance this year had exceeded any one of 
the duke of Marlborough’s campaigns, 
while in the midst of repeated victories, 
he was immortalizing the British name; 
and it would convince the greatest court 
infidels, of the temerity of the minister, 
who, to the very last day of the session, 
insisted and declared, that the military 
service, in every branch, and under every 
description, was amply provided for ; that 
all his arrangements were made; and who 
thus durst, in the bare article of the ord- 
nance alone, incur a debt of upwards of 
240,000/. He said it would be a farce to 
sit any longer in that House, if accounts 
of this nature were refused ; that the mo- 
tion was parliamentary; that it would 
convey no secret to the enemy; and 
within his own knowledge or reading, he 
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never heard of an instance where such in- 
formation was denicd, unless in instances 
where it was impossible to comply with 
them; such as the accounts desired not 
having been received, or officially made 
up. Aware of this, he would be perfectly 
satisfied with copies of those already come 
to hand, or of gross computations made 
by estimate, and wait with pleasure for 
the remainder, till the ministry could ven- 
ture to face the public, and an ensured 
majority, with the disgraceful contents. 

Lord North said, that part of the ac- 
counts were on the table; and that the 
hon. gentleman would have them all re- 
gularly at the proper season. , 

Mr. Jenkinson said, part of the accounts 
now called for, came in under the head of 
services incurred and not provided for by 
parliament; and that the other part would 
come when the returns were received from 
America. 

Mr. T. Townshend said, it was very dif- 
ficult to collect the true meaning of what 
had fallen from the noble lord, and his 
confidential friend and powerful supporter 
who spoke last. He thought the hon. 
gentleman who made the motion had, by 
_his candour and previous explanation, 
precluded them from resorting to such 
pitiful evasions, and manifest imposition. 
The hon. gentleman desired no more in- 
telligence than what might be easily ob- 
tained, than what they had in their actual 
possession. But they very logically, at 
Jeast very humorously, tell him, ‘* We 
have not all the information you want in 
our power, therefore we are resolved you 
shall have none.”’ 

Mr. Hartley shewed the propriety of 
the measure on the ground of parliamen- 
tary usage, and predicted that administra- 
tion would sufler more in the eyes of the 
public, by withholding the information, 
than by disclosing it. It was impossible 
but the nation at last must be convinced 
that their works could not bear the light, 
when they kept every thing in profound 
darkness. | 

Mr. Burke pressed the necessity of the 
motion, as it might be the means of in- 
forming the House of the probable ex- 
pences of the next campaign, formed on 
the comparative scale, of the proportionate 
expence of an army of 8,500 and 25,600 
men, which would be the respective mi- 
litary armaments of the years 1775 and 
1776. 

Sir George Savile observed, he had sat 
in some very compliant dutiful parlia- 
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ments; but if the minister was able, by 
his magic influence, to put a negative upon 
this motion, the present would be one of 
the most polite and well-bred, he would 
not say slavish, and corrupt parliament, 
he had ever the honour to sit in. How- 
ever, he did not think, that either the ma- 
nagers or, the managed acted with suffi- 
cient dexterity and address, for they both 
had already a salvo for every thing. 
America is to be conquered; America is 
to be taxed; the expence will be great; 
but what of that? We shall not only con- 
quer these rebels, but we shall likewise 
compel them to pay our debts, and bear 
our burdens. hat occasion then for 
concealing an expence, which will be re- 
paid at the rate of 1,000 per cent.? What 
occasion to send the poor country gentle- 
men, with their fingers in their mouths, or 
tongue-tied, down to their counties or bo- 
roughs, when they might at once be per- 
mitted to tell the truth. The last cam- 
paign cost one million and a half; this 
will cost five; but then we shall, in the 
end, be able to make America pay fifty ! 
This would be acting like wise and firm 
ministers. , It would be arming the coun- 
try gentlemen with facts; they love good, 
round, strong, uncontradicted assertions ; 
and if by next November our affairs should 
grow worse, and that we should be obliged 
to tell our constituents that the army and 
the land-tax must be doubled—what of | 
that again? Why, let the ministers, as 
they rise in their demands, improve in 
their wisdom and firmness, and instruct 
the country gentlemen to tell their consti- 
tuents at Christmas 1776, as they must 
tell them at Christmas 1775, that admi- 
nistration was deceived. 
The motion was negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill of 
Indemnity for employing Foreign Troops. ] 
Nov. 24. The order of the day, for the © 
third reading of the Bill to indemnify 
such persons as have advised his Majesty 
to send to the garrisons of Gibraltar and 
Port Mahon a part of the electoral troops 
of Hanover, during the recess of parlia- 
ment, being read, 

Mr. Marsham moved an amendment to 
the preamble of the Bill. He observed, 
that the words as they stood at present, 
declaring that, *‘ doubts having arisen of 
the legality of the measure,” were an in- 
sult upon the good sense of the Housce;, 
for bY what construction of law or reason, 
was it possible to presume a: necessity of 
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indemnifying the advisers of such mea- 
sures, while the whole of the offence im- 
puted to the supposed offenders was, that 
the measure was substantially legal, but 
that doubts had arisen in some men’s 
minds relative to its legality? This was a 
mockery, he contended, too gross to be 
endured. He hoped, therefore, for the 
dignity of parliament, and the particular 
respect due to that House, that the noble 
lord, who brought in the Bill, would con- 
sent to amend the preamble, by leaving 
out the words * doubts have arisen whe- 
ther the advising his Majesty to send such 
troops to such garrisons, during the re- 
cess of parliament, could be justified by 
law,’? and insert ** the introduction of the 
said troops is not warranted by law, and 
contrary to the spirit of the constitution,” 
instead thereof. 

Mr. Filmer Honeywood seconded the 
motion. He insisted how dangerous so- 
ever the introducing foreign troops into 
the dominions of the crown of Great Bri- 
tain, without the consent of parliament, 
might be, the precedent to be established 
by the present Bill would be infinitely 
more so; because it was plain it could not 
be intended to indemnify the minister, but 
to give the measure itsclf the sanction of 
parliament. 

Mr. Ambler opposed the motion. He 
said, let the Bill pass as it is, it can do no 
harm, for it left the matter just as it found 
it; but for his part, he could not possibly 
discern the least occasion for a Bill of In- 
demnity, as where there was no crime 
committed, no indemnification could be 


gs es 
r. De Grey contended, that his Ma- 
jesty’s advisers were perfectly justified in 
the advice they had given. That the 
measure was necessary; and the necessity 
was a full justification of it. If the amend- 
ment was pressed, he thought the Bull 
ought to be withdrawn. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair said, it was plain 
_ beyond question, that if his Majesty, by 
his royal prerogative, could introduce fo- 
reign troops in any part of the dominions 
of the British crown, he might introduce 
them in any number he pleased, and into 
every place he thought proper, in time of 
peace as well as war. He observed, that 
whether we considered the law as it stood 
anterior to the Revolution, or as it was 
then declared, it was evident, that even 
keeping a standing army of natives was 
ey to law, much more foreigners, 
when the spirit of the constitution was 
considered. 


Debate on the Bill of Indemnity 
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Mr. Morton affirmed that the measure 
was legal, because it was taken in a time 
of war. 

Mr. Moysey protested against the ab- 
surdity of pclaring the law doubtful in a 
great constitutional point, and leaving 
those doubts to imbrangle posterity: he 
then entered into a discussion of the lega- 
lity of the measure, which he argued was 
in direct violation of the Bill of Rights. 
He insisted, from both the letter and spirit 
of it, that the provision against standing 
armies was coextensive with this empire, 
and dwelt much upon the distinction be- 
tween foreign war and rebellion. 

The Solicitor General insisted upon the 
distinction between garrisons and troo 
at large, alleged many passages in the 
conduct of the legislature to warrant such 
distinction, even in the frontier forts with- 
in this island. He said the check which 
parliament had upon the crown in regard 
to the army, was the payment of the 
troops; if the measure was fit and benefi- 
cial to the public, it should be ratified, 
though it were against law; but, if urfit 
and inexpedient, should be condemned, 
though the letter of the law were with it. 

Mr. Adam declared his opinion against 
the legality of the measure. 

Sir Adam Fergusson insisted, that 
though this were admitted to be a time of 
war, yet the calling in a foreign army 
would always have wanted an snletanity 
that both the literal and substantial mean- 
ing of the Bill of Rights clearly imported, 
that no military force whatever had a 
right to be kept on foot without the con- 
sent of parliament. The matter was in- 
deed self-evident, for it fairly amounted 
to this, that if either the letter could be 
evaded, or the spirit explained away, it 
would follow that the law enacted nothing, 
and that the king of Great Britain might 
keep any nuinber of forces he pleased on 
foot, without the consent, nay, against the 
declared sense of parliament. 

Mr, T. Townshend said, the minister 
came before the House in a situation no 
minister ever before ventured. He had 
violated the laws of his country, and had 
the effrontery to come to parliament, not 
to be indemniticd, but to make parliament 
testify that hc had done nothing but what 
was perfectly justifiable. ; 

Mr. Burke said he had heard of angelic 
parliaments, healing parliaments, diaboli- 
cal parliaments, wonder-working parlia- 
ments, but never till now of a doubting 
parliament, He asked, did the gentlemen 
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of the long robe, those of the Treasur 
bench, or the very worshipful corps call- 
ing themselves the King’s friends, doubt ? 
Because, if they did, he was certain there 
was not a single person in the House be- 
sides, who doubted that the measure was 
directly against law, and subversive of the 
constitution. 

Lord North treated the arguments on 
the other side with some pleasantry, but 
did not answer them; and observed, that 
as the gentlemen on the one side were po- 
sitive for the legality, and the gentlemen 
on the other side as positive for the illega- 
lity, he thought there could be no impro- 
priety in stating the law to be doubtful. 

The House divided upon the Amend- 
ment: For it 58; against it 131. 


Debate on Mr.. Alderman Oliver’s Mo- 
tion respecting the Authurs and Advisers of 
the Measures against America.] Nov. 27. 
Mr. Alderman Oliver said, that the mo- 
tion which he had then to make, related 
to the advising and counselling the King 
in matters of great national concern; an 
object of no small importance; it had ever 
been considered as such in this nation, 
and in all monarchies where the interest 
of the whole employed the attention of 
the individual; and must especially be 
considered so by those (amongst whom 
he ranked himself) who were most warmly 
attached to the rights and dignity of the 
crown, and most personally affectionate to 
the present monarch. The wisdom of 
our constitution had never at any moment, 
from its first establishment, neglected this 
most important province. The great 
council of the nation, the hereditary coun- 
sellors of the crown, the privy council, 
were all names with which we were con- 
stitutionally acquainted; and the oath ap- 
See for the last made any arguments 
rom him unnecessary to shew the super- 
lative importance of the office. To these 

this motion had not any reference. Mo- 
dern times, he said, had presented us with 
novel institutions, and we now talked fa- 
miliarly of a cabinet council. Very mo- 
dern times had brought us acquainted with 
something farther; and the present House 
of Commons would know (which preced- 
ing Houses did not) what was meant by 
an efficient cabinet council. Whether 
these were blemishes or improvements in 
our system of government, it belonged not 
to him to pronounce; for to these likewise 
his motion had not any reference. His 
" gnotion went to those, who, not as mem- 


bers of any of the councils he had men- 
tioned, but as something still more effi- 
cient, have the undoubted merit or de- 
merit of counselling and advising to his 
Majesty the late measures concerning 
America, before those measures were 
brought forward in parliament. That 
there were such counsellors and advisers, 
he took to be an undoubted fact; and he 
inust be permitted to entertain his own 
private opinion of the veracity and inte- 
grity of any intelligent person who should 
seriously and solemnly declare that he be- 
lieved there was none of this description. 
He presumed it would not be denied that 
the unanimous opinion of an ostensible 
prime minister, a chancellor, and a respon- 
sible secretary of state, composing even this 
efficient cabinet council, had been over- 
ruled by this something still more efficient. 
There was one measure, and a measure 
which he conceived to be the most im- 
portant and uncommon that ever was pro- 
duced in an English parliament; the esta- — 
blishment of absolute despotism in Cana- 

da; the author and adviser of which re- 
mained to this moment unknown. Though 
approved, and admired, and adopted, as it 
had been, by parliament; yet no privy 
counsellor, no cabinet, no efficient cabinet 
counsellor, had ever yet assumed its merit; 
but all to whom it has been imputed, had 
invariably disavowed it. The unanimous 
complaint of all those who had been in ad- 
ministration during the present reign, as 
well as the frequent mortification and dis- 
tressing embarrassinent, self-contradiction, 
tergiversation, apparent inconsistency, and 
seemingly intended imposition on parlia- 
ment, of those who were now in adminis- 
tration, all proved the existence of these 
unknown counsellors. He did not mean 
to charge the present administration with 
any real inconsistency in their opinions, 
or with any intention themselves of im- 
posing on parliament ; he entirely acquit- 
ted them of both. He believed them in- 
nocent of these charges, for they were 
obliged to give way to an efficiency they 
could not counteract, and in which they 
had not the smallest share. Now these 
super-efficient counsellors, for he knew 
not what other name to give them, were 
the sole objects of his present enquiry. 
Upon these the attention of the House 
should fix ; as that of the nation had long 
been fixed. These he desired to have de- 
clared to that House authentically; and 
he desired it now, when they would enjoy 
the full popularity to which those mea- 
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sures entitled them, which the sense of the 
nation was said to approve. And there- 
fore he moved, 

«© That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, humbly requesting, that 
his Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to impart to this House, who were the 
original Authors and Advisers to his Ma- 
jesty of the following measures, before 
they were proposed in parliament—for 
taxing America, without the consent of 
its assemblies, for the purpose of a reve- 
nue—for extending the jurisdiction of the 
courts of admiralty and vice admiralty— 
for taking away the charter of the pro- 
vince of Massachuset’s Bay—for restrain- 
ing the American fishery—for exempting 
murderers from trial in America—for 
transporting accused colonists to England 
for trial—and most especially for esta- 
blishing popery and despotism in Canada.” 

Mr. Sawbridge seconded the motion, 
which he did in compliance with the in- 
structions of his constituents. He said, it 
was his opinion, that resistance was jus- 
titiable even to acts of parliament, if they 
were unjust and oppressive. He had him- 
self once been in danger, together with 
the late Mr. Beckford and Mr. Towns- 
hend, of suffering unjustly by an act of 
parliament ; for that one gentleman in the 
Ilouse (Mr. Ellis) had come prepared 
with a string of motions, on which to 
ground a Bill of pains and penalties, al- 
though the only crime of himself and his 
colleagues, was that of petitioning the 
King tor a redress of grievances; but that 
this intended punishment had been over- 
ruled by one person in the cabinet, who 
had sense enough to foresee, that if they 
went on with persecution, Instead of hav- 
ing one Wilkes to deal with, they should 
have five. 

Mr. Storer thought the motion pro- 
ceeded from a very unnecessary curiosity. 
As tothe planner and original contriver 
of the measures, no doubt the noble Jord 
at the head of the Treasury must be the 
person; and he could not see why all the 
other most excellent measures which his 
lordship had carried through, were not 
likewise enquired after, as well as those 
mentioned in the motion. 

Mr. Wilkes. Mr. Speaker; the Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, which the hon. gen- 
tleman has moved this day, is so essentially 
different from all other late addresses to the 
throne, that I own it meets with my hearty 
concurrence. I think it, Sir, of the utmost 
consequence to know the original authors 
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and advisers of this unjust, pernicious, and 

calamitous war, which has already deluged 

with blood a part of America, and spread 
| horror and devastation through that whole 
northern continent. When so many pro- 
vinces of the empire are already lost, and 
the rest actually cngaged in a cruel civil 
war, we ought not to sit down in a crimi- 
nal supineness. It becomes our duty, as 
the grand inquest of the nation, to find 
out and punish the delinquents, by whose 
fatal counsels such evils have been brought 
upon this convulsed and almost ruined 
state. We owe it to the people at large; 
and several of us have it in express charge 
from our constituents. 

We are, I fear. Sir, on the eve of an 
eternal political separation from the 
westcrn world, unless a very speedy re- 
conciliation should take place. If the 
present motion happily meets with suc- 
cess, | am sure it will do more towards a 
sincere, lasting, and hearty union with 
America, than all the captious and falla- 
cious proposals of administration. The 
Americans will then believe we indeed de- 
sire a reconciliation with them, and they 
will at length begin to have confidence in 
our counsels, when they see the vengeance 
of parliament fall on the authors of our 
common calamities. The principles of 
violence and injustice, which have hitherto 
prevailed, they will see, if the House is 
really in earnest to treat, yield to equity 
and moderation; a negociation on fair, 
equal, and just terms, may ensue, and a 
gencral tranquillity be re-established in an 
empire, which is now shaken to its very 
foundation. : 

I really think, Sir, this is almost the 
only method now left of extricating our- 
selves with honour and dignity from our 
present alarming difiicultics. You bave 
voted fleets and armies, and your forces 
figure greatly in the papers of the Secre- 
tary at War, andin the expensive estl- 
mates on your table. But the minister 
knows very well they are not equal to the 
mad project of subjugating the vast conti- 
nent of America, nor do I believe the 
whole strength of this kingdom adequate to 
such an attempt. After a very bloody 
campaign you have conquered only one 
hill of less than a mile’s circumference, 
for you were suffered to land as friends in 
the only sea-port town of any consequence 
which you possess. Would the noble 
lord, whom his Majesty has Jatcly raised to 
one of the highest civil offices, it he were 
sent on a military service, would he ven- 
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ture, evén at the head of the whole Bri- 
tish cavalry, to advance ten miles into the 
country ? He would not, I am persuaded, 
be so rash, nor do I think his spirit 
quite daring enough to make the attempt. 
And is any minister weak enough to filat- 
ter himself with the conquest of all North 
America? The Americans will dispute 
every inch of territory with you, every 
narrow pass, every strong detile, every 
Thermopyle, every Bunker’s-hill. A 
train of most unfortunate events will pro- 
bably ensue, and the power of recruiting, 
perhaps subsisting, your weakened torces, 
at such a distance, be lost. After an un- 
availing struggle of a very few years, when 
the ruined merchant and manufacturer 
besiege your doors, you will perhaps think 
of naming ambassadors to the general 
congress, instead of the wild and expensive 
job and farce now in contemplation, of 
30 commissioners with a salary of 4,000¢. 
each, to cry peace, where there is no peace. 

Yet, Sir, lb think peace absolutely ne- 
eessary between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica, and therefore I approve the aba 
motion, as holding out the olive branch. 
The Americans are rapidly increasing in 
population, and in the knowledge of all 
the useful arts of lite. Alas! Sir, they 
are not ignorant even in the fashionable 
art of murdering our own species. ‘The 
late worthy governor of Pennsylvania de- 
clured at the bar of the other House, 
that that province now grew more eorn 
than was sufficient for the supply of its 
inhabitants; that they exported considera. 
bly every year; that they perfectly un- 
Gerstood the art of making gunpowder, 
and had effected it; that they had esta- 
blished several works to procure salt- 
p2tre; that they had the materials and 
means in great plenty of casting iron 
cannon; that the art of casting both brass 
and iron cannon, as well as of fabricating 
emall arms, had been carried to great per- 
and that they were expert in 
ship-building beyond the Europeans. He 
declared likewise, that single province had 
actually enrolled 20,000 men in arms, em- 
bodied, but not in pay, and had 4,000 
minute men ready on the first notice of 
any danger. The authentic accounts of 
the preparations for the forming, train- 
-iny, and disciplining troops in the Mas- 
sachuset’s Bay and in Virginia are equally 
formidable, nor are they inconsidcrable 
#n the other united provinces. Every 
‘idéa of force therefore on our side must 
@ppear infatuation. 
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All wise legislators, Sir, have calculated 
the strength of a nation from the number 
of its inhabitants, the laborious, strong, 
and active. The population in most parts 
of America is doubled in the course of 
19 or 20 years; while that of this island 
is known rather to have decreased since 
1692. The emigrations of late from the 
three kingdoms have been amazing and 
alarming. Our own people have fled in 
multitudes from a government, under 
which they starved. It appears from the 
nicest calculations, that many more of our 
fellow-subjects have voluntarily }eft this 
kingdom for America—never to return— 
than I believe administration has hitherto 
sent in their pay both fleets and armies— 
never to return—im any considerable pro- 
portion I mean forthe forcesent. The Ame- 
ricans, Sir, are a pious and religious people. 
With much ardour and success they fullow- 
the first great command of Heaven, ‘ Be 
fruitful, and multiply.’ While they are fer- 
vent in these devout exercises, while the 
men continue enterprising and healthy, 
the women kind and prolific, all your 
attempts to subdue them by force will 
be ridiculous and unavailing, will be 
regarded by them with scorn and ab- 
horrence. They are daily strengthening; 
and if you lose the present moment of 
reconciliation, to which thts motion tends, 
you lose al]. America may now be ree 
claimed or regained, but cannot be 
subdued. 

Gentlemen, Sir, do not seem to have 
considered the astonishing disadvantages, 
under which we engage in this contest 
against the combined powers of Amcrica, 
not only from the distance and natural 
strength of the country, but the peculiar 
and fortunate circumstances of a young, 
rising empire. The Congress, Sir, have 
not the monstrous load of a debt of above 
140 millions, like our parliament, to 
struggle with, the very interest of which 
would swallow up all their taxes! nora 
numerous and hungry band of useless place- 
men and pensivners to provide for; nor 
has luxury yet enervated their minds or 
bodies. Every shilling which they raise 
will go to the man who fights the battles 
of his country. They set out like a 
young heir with a noble landed estate, 
unincambered with enormous family debts; 
while we appear the poor, old, feeble, ex- 
hausted, and ruined parent, but exhausted 
and ruined by our own wickedness, pro- 
digality, and profligacy. | 

Sir, I daily hear the Americans, wito 
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glow with a divine zeal for liberty in all 
- Its branches, misrepresented in this House, 
-and the ostensible minister is diligent in 
propagating the most unjust calumnies 
against them. The noble lord with the 
blue ribbon told us, the liberty of the 
press was lost throughout America. The 
noble lord deceives us in this, as in many 
other things. From experience we know 
that his intelligence can never be relied 
upon. The liberty of the press, the bul- 
wark of all our liberties, is lost only in 
- Boston, for his lordship’s ministerial troops 
govern there only. The press is free at 
Water-Town,but seven miles distant from 
Boston, at Philadelphia, Newport, Wil- 
. iamsburgh, and in the rest of North Ame- 
rica. I will give the House the demon- 
stration. General Gage’s foolish and con- 
temptible proclamation against Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock, two worthy 
gentlemen, and, I dare to add, true pa- 
.triots, even that proclamation, declaring 
them rebels and traitors, while the gene- 
_rals Washington, Putnam and Lee, with 
all the naval commanders in arms, were 
unnoticed by him, appears reprinted in all 
the American papers. His letters likewise 


to Governor Turnbull and others, in 


which he most heroically apologized for 
his inert conduct, as necessary for the 
protection of the army—the protection of 
an army !—and of an army, which we were 
taught to believe would look gll opposition 
into subjection, awe the factious, and give 
security to the we!l affected—these letters 
too were all faithfully copied. I believe 
all the curious, futile orders he has issued, 
all his unmeaning declarations and pro- 
clamations, will be found as exact in the 
Pennsylvania, Water-Town, and other 
American newspapers, as in the Gazette, 
published by his authority at Boston, 
which in other respects 13 as partial and 
false as that of the American secretary 
published by authority in this capital. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
says, the present address is trifling, for we 
already know the author and adviser of all 
the late measures against America; that 
the noble lord with the blue ribbon will 
avow them, and has done it. I wish to 
hear such a declaration. Will the noble 
Jord avow himself the adviser of only one 
of the late flagitious measures, that of 
establishing popery and despotic power in 
Canada? The father of that monstrous 
birth I thought had prudently hitherto 
chosen to remain concealed. He likewise 
tells us, the motion now before us is 
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coupled with nothing, and leads to no- 
thing. I will tell him what it ought to 
lead to, what it ought to be coupled with. 
I mean an impeachment, Sir, which I trust 
will follow, as the next motion of the hon. 
gentleman, who spoke first in this debate. 
Whoever did advise the measures lately 

ursued,-which have Jost half our empire, 
i concider as a criminal of so deep a dye, 
that his head would be a just sacrifice to 
the honour of England and the peace of 
America. The word ‘ impeachment,’ I 
hope, will always strike terror to the ear 
and heart of a wicked and arbitrary mi- 
nister, and that the noblest and most im- 
portant prerogative of this free people, se- 
cured to us by our great. deliverer, king 
William 8, in the * Act for the further 
limitation of the crown, and better secur- 
ing the rights and liberties of the subject,’” 
will shortly have its full effect, ‘‘ that no 
pean under the great seal of England 

e pleadable to an impeachment by the 
Commons in parliament.” 

Lord North thanked Mr. Storer for the 
compliments he had paid him; but said, 
the ban. member who made the motion, 
had not considered him as the responsible 
author of the measures he had mentioned. 
He allowed that the cabinet and efficient 
cabinet councils were no parts of the con- 
stitution; but said, that the king might 
consult any part of the privy counsellors 
he pleased. He said the present motion 
was a very strange one: that there were 
several acts’of parliament concerned in it, 
of which he did not know the author: he 
did not know who was the author of the 
Act of Henry the 8th, which he supposed 
was alluded to; that some of the other 
Acts had been made in different administra- 
tions. As for popery, he said, that was 
established in Canada before, and despo- 
tism was not now established ; for that the 
present Act might possibly be repealed 
when Canada should be in a situation fit to 
have assemblies; but that at present a le- 
gislative ‘council at the will of the crown 
was the fittest form of government for 
them. That however, the Canada Bill 
came to them from the Lords; that he 
was very willing to take upon himself the 
guilt of supporting it in the Commons. 
But he hardly thought any person would 
propose the calling members ta account 
for proposing or supporting any measures 
in parliament. The gentleman who made 
the present motion, was certainly a great 
stickler for freedom of debate, and freedon 
of opinion, and to complain thesefore to 
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another tribunal, of what happened in this | our quarrel. But, Sir, we are now to 
House, in consequence of using that frec- | come at the prime authors and promoters 


dom, he could not think suitable to the | of this mischief. Shew us the men, that, 


general tenor of his conduct ; he was sure | betraying the interests of their fellow citi- 
it was not constitutional. He was the | zens, and confidence of their sovereign, 
more surprised at this motion, as the gen- | first carried rapine, famine, and assassina- 
tlemen who had moved and supported it, | tion, through that devoted continent. 
had always professed themselves disre- | We know that (to speak parliamentar 

gardless of men, and concerned only about | language, and as becomes every well-af- 
measures ; but this motion was calculated | fected subject) the king‘ cando no wrong; 
merely for personal chastisement, and | we know that his Majesty, from moral 
rebuke. He agreed entirely in opinion | principle, will do no wrong. He is per- 
with the counsellor, whoever he was, that haps the last man in these dominions, who 
might think one Wilkes sufficient ; for in- | would commit an act of cruelty or injus- 
deed he thought that it was one too much | tice against any individual, much: less 
in any well-regulated government; though | against a whole community; but Sir, we 
he said, to do him justice, it was not easy likewine know, that integrity and a | pak 
to find me such. Upon the whole, he | less temper of heart, have subjected good 
could not think it proper to carry up a| kings to a misguidance, which has proved 


complaint to the King of measures which | fatal to them in the end. The five de- . 


had received the sanction of parliament ; throned monarchs to be met with at' differ-. 
but for parliament itself to do it would be | ent eras of the English history, were dis- 
ridiculous. tinguished severally in their 7 hd con- 

Mr. Semple Luttrell. I rise to give | jugal and paternal affection. y were 
my thanks to the worthy magistrate who | exemplary models of virtue in domestic 
has offered to the House this motion, be- | life. Three of them (Edward 2, Ri- 
cause I think it, as to spirit, however in- | chard 2, and Henry 6,) precipitated from a 
correct its form, replete with duty and | throne, were secretly ee todeath. One 
true affection to his sovereign, and pro- | ignominiously suffered upon a scaffold; 
mises the most effectual relief to the sub- | and the fitth, having forfeited his crown, 
ject throughout every part of the British | was sent into exile. Yet, not many hours 
empire, at a time of imminent peril to our | preceding the fatal, expiativesentence, each 
constitution, our trade, and our liberties. | of these deluded potentates was assured, 
1 own myself to be one of those persons, ' by his ministers and sycophants, he could 
who, from an unalterable and inmost con- | do no wrong. It may be decent, it may be 
viction of mind, subscribe to the doctrine proper, though I have never regarded such 
of the great Mr. Locke, that “ the legis- , assurance, as the syren canticle which has 
lature change.) from that which was origi- led many of our best princes with a full- 
nally constituted by general consent, and swelled canvass on those quicksands they 
fundamental acts of society, such change, | would otherwise have steered clear of. 
however effected, is at once an entire dis- ' Sir, it is only by protecting the guilty that 
solution of the blinds of government, and | kings can do wrong, the people of England 
the people are at liberty to constitute to | owe much forbearance, and are slow to 
themselves a new legislative power.” | commotion; but when once in arms and 
Now, Sir, that the legislature has been | under the standard of constitutional free- 
materially changed with respect to your ; dom, however they may have been some- 
American colonists, from what was in the , times baffled in partial onsets, they have 
original and fundamental constitutions of _ at the day of decisive battle, proved them- 
society, there can be no doubt; by dis- | selves invincible. Neither has such their 
posing of their property contrary to their _ laudable enthusiasm been confined to the 
- consent, and by the hostile and savage | re-establishing of original laws for the se- 
acts consequent thereto, the bands between | curity of their possessions and franchises ; 
the British government and the American | but has operated with no less vigour in 
colunies are of ‘course dissolved: whether | bringing to condign punishment those 
or not they will constitute themselves a | traitorous persons who had presumed to 
new legislative power time only can-shew. | infringe them: nay, of thiswe have striking 
I very much apprehend, that, unless a/| proofs, without recurring to the moment 
speedy and equitable plan of conciliation | of actual revolt, and when the executive 
be held out to them by us, who are the | power was compelled to pay due regard 
aggressors, such will be the baleful end of | to popular discontent. In the reign of 


Lo 
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Richard 2, the weakest and worst of our | 
kings, (who at one time declared, he 
would not turn out the meanest scullion 
in his kitchen to please his parliament) 
some great men, who had abused the royal 
confidence, by carrying into execution 
schemes subversive of public liberty, suf- 
fered as being guilty of high treason; and, 
at the request of his people, this king, in 
the LOth year of his reign, appointed com- 
missioners to scrutinize and reform his ca- 
binet and household. Henry 6, (impotent 
of mind, and obstinate of disposition as he 
was) in his 29th year, at the suit of the 
Commons, banished between 20 and 30 of 
his counsellors and minions from his pre- 
sence, not to be seen for a year within 
twelve miles of the court; their sentence 
says, ** that they may be duly improved.” 
It was their master’s sad mishap, who re- 
called many of them at the expiration of 
the term mentioned, that they were found 
incorrigible. Under Henry 8, the greatest 
tyrant of the most tyrannic race that ever 
grasped the sceptre of this realm, others 
suffered for being the chief promoters of 
very iniquitous extortions during the pre- 
ceding reign. Did not a Lord High 
Chancellor experience, in the time of the 
first Stuart, that neither personal endow- 
ments, nor elevated station, could shield 
him from the punishment due to his cor 
rupt practices? Sir, in the reign of Charles 
1, certain Judges met the severest repre- 
hension for attempting to deliver opinions 
which were deemed subversive of the 
rights of the people; and, in the subse- 
quent reign, we likewise see instances 
when great men were impeached before 
parliament for high misdemeanors in car- 
rying on the administration of justice. 
These, and other innumerable examples 
to be found in your annals and codes of 
parliament, sufficiently evince that no offi- 
cial influence, no honorary dignity, could, 
in the days of our ancestors, screen the 
infractors on the Jawful tranquillity of the 
subject from punishment, though they 
were the nearest servants of the crown, 
and illumined with the brightest rays of 
kingly favour. Sir, I am well aware that 
the malversations of government have, in 
the detail, been usually brought asa heavy 
charge upon the minister only, keeping 
clear of the monarch: that they have been 
imputed toa De Vere; a Le Despencer ; 
a bishop Laud; to a father Peters; and 
had such incendiaries, with their base ad- 
herents, been timely and voluntarily given 
up for a sacrifice, atonement might have 


stopped there; but the prince on the- 
throne, fascinated by a false glare of pres 
rogative, and, plumed with towering ne- 
tions of his divine vicegerency, could nos 
be prevailed upon to withdraw his auspices 
from the proper authors of public calamity, 
till an injured and enraged people were 
driven to the necessity of bringing home 
the sum-total of grievances to the accouns 
of majesty itself. Hence followed social 
warfure, rivers of blood, and dethrone, 
ments. 

Is there an unprejudiced person in this: 
House, endued with a tolereble share of 
discernment, who, dark as the political 
horizon around us now is, cannot discover 
further mischief to be complotted an the. 
basis of these transatlantic piracies? Are 
we, Sir, to remain silent and passive till 
an army of civilized Britons, in compact 
with the barbarians of Russia, shall have 
enforced and perpetuated slavery io all 
our American colonies? Till your Popish 
brigades have taken good account of the 
liberties of Ireland? Till a mountaineer- 
militia pours in upon us from the nosthesa 
confines of this island?’ Till the merce- 
naries of a German electorate shall have 
assumed the guardianship of Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, and the rest of our sea-part 
towns; till, I say, all these motley legions 
shall have united, to accomplish the hope. 
ful purposes of such zealous addressers as 
appeared in the London Gazette of last 
week? Then shall the uplifted hand of 
vengeance and outlawry fall upon the 
scattered, helpless corps of petitioners 
throughout the several counties of Eng- 
land: those unreasonable petitioners tu a 
prince of the Brunswick family, in behalf 
of Revolution principles and lawful free» 
dom! Then shall the provinces of Ame- 
rica, like many of those in Asia and 
Africa, be governed by. bashaws; by a 
knout, or a bow-string, and a parliament 
here at home dastardly and dependent as 
the Ottoman Divan, maintaining Janissarys. 
law, shall establish the sway of an arbi- 
trary sultan on the ruins of limited mo- 
narchy, and of the best constitution that 
the wisdom and spirit of mankind ever 
framed for the happiness and glory of theis 
fellow-creatures. Sir, the hon. gentleman 
who made this motion is for tracing this 
torrent of iniquity to its source, and it is 
our duty soto do. If there are efficient 
or super-etficient ministers behind the cur- 
tain, let them no longer remain latent, bus 
he dragged forth to public execratioa. 
Certain J am, that the only fabricators of 
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the American war are in this island ; they 
are in this metropolis; they are most of 
them in this House. Several oblique hints 
and insinuations have at diferent times 
been cast to these benches near me from 
over the way. Some of the persons J al- 
lude to must own it their duty in a double 
capacity; their duty within these walls, 
and theirs duty elsewhere, if they have 
substantial grounds for such charge, to 
produce and bring home evidence to the 
criminal persons. Are they naturally 
backward at employing spies, or filing in- 
formations ; or have they not such correct 
alertness in composing warrants of com- 
mitment? Where, then, are these enemies 
to their country on our side of the House ? 
Are they to be found among those gentle- 
men oppasing your present measures, who 
withdrew from the sunshine of a; court, 
and relinquished offices of great honour 
and profit, rather than sanctify such pro- 
jects as their consciences revolted against ? 
Are they among those opulent commoners 
who have a landed property, and here- 
ditary consequence at stuke, equal to the 
best subjects in Europe? Are they to be 
found in those heroic commanders who 
fought at the head of your fleets in the 
last war with a prowess beyond the idea of 
the most romantic ages of antiquity? Or 
must we look for them in those intrepid 
magistrates, whose public conduct has 
gained them the confidence and affection 
of their felluw-subjects in the greatest city 
‘of the whole commercial world, and who 
are justly revered throughout the most re- 
spectable trading communities in all parts 
of the British empire: those magistrates, 
to whose talents, vigilance, and stability, 
we now turn an eye of expiring hope, as 
to our sheet-anchor, which can alone pre- 
serve the lubouring vessel of the state from 
the dreadful rocks by which it is encom. 
passed? Sir, there are no Catilines on 
this side of the House. Farbe it from me 
to charge any gentleman on the other side 
with meriting altogether that appellation. 
Many, very many, there are facing me, 
who act, I am sure, from such principles 
as they persuade themselves are principles 
of wisdom and rectitude: but, Sir, I will 
say, that in the line of ministers; in that 
sanguinary phalanx, at least, which during 
all the evolutions and revolutions of go- 
vernment for several years past, has re- 
mained unshaken an impregnable ;_ in 
them, and in the composition of their 
principles, I see many Catalinarian ingre- 
dients; gn insatiate thirst of riches; a 
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licentious pursuit after power; deminion 
to be acquired by the most desperate 
hazards, and the most savage enterprizes ; 
by the burning of whole towns, the habis 
tations of men, the temples of the Divinity . 
innocent families to be butchered, and the 
entire demolition of the common-weakh — 
at her halcyon zenith of peace, harmony, 
and abundance. Whether or nos midst 
the arcana of theirs cabinet, they, like the 
Cataline-junto, pass from lip to lip, the 
chalice. filled with human blood, as a 
pledge of secrecy and co-operative zeal, 
and to ** rivet them to coaercion,’® is bes 
known among themselves ; but if one may 
judge by the diabolical creeds which the 
have not scrupled to avow, such may w 
be the cup of their sacrament. Men of 
affluent incomes they have among them, 
yet chiefly, from the stipends of office, nog 
@ patrimonial inheritance, nor the fruits 
of an honest industry; we may, it is true, 
give them the credit for a few renegades 
converts of note, taken in upon the Sher. 
wood. forest system of policy in the days 
ef Robin-Hood, who recruited his troops 
from time to time, with such needy strags 
glers, as could stand a tough-bufeting with 
the arch-contrabandist himself, hand ta - 
fist. 

Let us new look fer their military co-~ 
adjutors. Those few they could claim of 
high reputation, and te whose abilities and 
spirit we might, on a future foreign war, 
venture to give su eustodium the inesti- 
mable glories of the last, these ministers 
have grouped in a triumvirate, and transs 
ported to America upon a worse than buce 
caneering expedition. We know, that 
they were last session among the deceived 
at home, and have this year been already 
disgraced abroad ; at this hour I am speak- 
ing, are perhaps in ignominious durance, 
or dead; if dead, be it for their best repu- 
tution, and the repose of their departed 
spirits, that they achieved no part of the 
errand they were sent upon. This, Sir, 
puts me in mind of another martialist, 
(looking at lord G. Germaine) not unsig- 
nalized in former campaigns, who being 
now exalted to a place of the greatest 

ublic importance; if no other members 
better qualified than myself, shall under- 
take the task, I perhaps may, on a future 
occasion, hold it my duty to give him that 
distinct and copious eulugium which is his 
just due. Yet before I sit down, I can by 
no means omit mentioning the person ia 
office, who with little better pretensions, 
in my humble opinion, than the daily run- 
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ner of a faction, (looking at Mr. Jenkin- 
son) having climbed into a post of high 
financial trust, the first duty of which is 
to be provident of the treasure of his 
sovereign and his country, measuring his 
claims by his own presumption and rapa- 
ciousness, not by desert, exacted from the 
crown a more liberal gratuity than has 
heretofore been given for eminent and 
splendid national services; more than was 
asked by a Burleigh, a Godolphin, or an 
earl of Chatham; and more than was 
deemed sufficient, by a munificent and 
grateful nation, for an illustrious naval 
conqueror (sir Edward Hawke) who is 
now passing the evening of his life in 
humble frugality. Tell thie, Sir, to the 
people of America; and tell them, that a 
secretary of state (lord Rochford) retiring 
from, or rather deserting the public duty, 
at a conjuncture of some embarrassment, 
either through indolence, apprehension, or 
conscious insufficiency, is to be pensioned 
on the state to the amount of 3,000/. per 
annum. I say, Sir, relate these recent 
marks, how admirably we Britons appro- 
priate our own money, and the colonists 
can no longer hesitate to make us trustees 
for the disposal of theirs; especially if it 
be to pass through the same hands, and 
for the like hallowed purposes. 

However, I shall still flatter myself, as 
a consequence of this motion, that our 
gracious sovereign will, from the trans- 
cendent goodness of his heart, and re- 
fiective wisdom, at leneth give ear to the 
supplications of his afflicted people; and 
notwithstanding he may, from an impulse 
of lenity, preserve the guilty ministers 
from the punishment their offences de- 
mand, he will, for the sake of humanity, 
and for his own safety, remove them from 
his council and presence for ever. 

Mr. Hayley, instructed as he was by 
his constituents, couid not give a silent 
vote on the occasion; and thought, that 
as all the petitions presented to the King 
had been rejected with disdain, the pre- 
sent method of an Address to the King 
from the House was a proper measure. 

Lord Folkestone highly complimented 
the hon. mover, both as a public and a pri- 
vate man, and said, that he held a seat in 
that House on the most honourable terme; 
that, for his own part, he condemned all the 
measures which had been taken against 
America; because they were adopted in 
defiance of every principle on which we 
support our own liberties ; that particularly 
the Act for establishing despotism and 
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popery in Canada, was most obnoxious; 
for not to mention the annihilation of 
every species of civil liberty which it esta- 
blishes, it plainly declares, that in the opi- 
nion of parliament, all religions are equal ; 
and that the only foundation of preference 
of any, is, its being the more easily con- 
verted into an engine of state. But as the 
motion was directed against acts of par- 
liament, it was impossible to agree to it. 
The movers of them are, said he, suffici- 
ently known. We do not want to be in- 
formed of that. It is sufficient at present, 
that parliament has adopted them: the 
time, he hoped, would come, whien we 
shall know who concealed that informa- 
tion; who suppressed that evidence, which 
if parliament had received, it would not 
have adopted them. He should reserve 
himself till that time, and therefore at 
present moved the previous question. 

Mr. Hussey seconded this motion. 

The Attorney General said, that an ap- 
plication to the crown concerning mea- 
sures which had once passed the _parlia- 
ment, was highly unconstitutional, and de- 
rogatory to their honour; but he was 
against the previous question, as he should 
chuse to give the motion itself a flat nega- 
tive. 

Mr. Fox said he should be against the 
motion, because it seemed to excuse ad- 
ministration, and to throw the whole guilt 
on some other persons; whereas he 
thought administration equally guilty; but 
he did not think that punishment could be 
constitutionally infiicted for any thing 
which should be done in parliament; 
this conduct there, will always be followed 
by the loss of reputation; and that he 
should therefore move the order of the 
day, as the best method of getting rid of 
the motion. 

Governor Johnstone disliked the doc- 
trine, ‘that ministers were only punishable 
by loss of reputation. He quoted sir 
Edward Coke’s authority, that acts of 
parliament, obtained by undue.nfluence, 
or by misinformation, were neither a cons 
stitutional excuse, nor by precedent could 
be made a shelter for the misconduct o 
ministers. He said, that he disliked the 
frequent use of the word ‘ impeachment ;’ 
that impeachment was a great power of 
the state, seldom to be exerted, but never 
to be mentioned without a probability of 
carrying it into effect against some great 
criminal. He objected to the motion, be- 
cause he thought an inquiry should begin 
by proving some fact; and hoped, that 
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from the variety of opinions in the House, 
and the treatment this motion met with,that 
gentlemen would be taught how necessary 
it was to act in concert, and consult and 
act with a number of other persons in their 
motions and measures. 

Mr. Rivby took this occasion to ridi- 
cule most strongly the conduct of opposi- 
tion. He remarked their distraction ; and 
the abject state to which every indepen- 
dent gentleman in the House must reduce 
himself, as a member of opposition ; that 
he must follow a leader much more sla- 
vishly and implicitly than in any adminis- 
tration; for that if any unconnected mem- 
ber should make the very motion which 
Opposition had itself determined, yet if he 
did it without their previous consent and 
permission, they would themselves turn 
round upon the honest gentleman as a 
rebel, and treat him with more indignity, 
than any of which they complained in be- 
half of the Americans. He reminded the 
city members, that as they professed to 
act in consequence of the instruction of 
their constituents, they ought to obey 
them universally; that there were particu- 
lar points which they had sverlogked: 
that they ought to rub up their memories, 
before they professed such obedience ; that 
he wished them to obey them universally ; 
that he might have an opportunity of ne- 
gativing them universally. 

The question was then put for the or- 
der of the day, which passed in the nega- 
tive, without a division. The previous 
question was then put, That the said pro- 


posed question be now put; the House 
divided. 


Tellers. 
Y Lord Lisburne - « - 
ie Mr. Robinson « a 159 
Norgs Lord Folkestone - lois 


tr. Hussey - = 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Then the said proposed question being 
put; the House divided. 
Tellers. 
Y Mr. Alderman Oliver - 
Pee pan Mayor of London 0 
Lord Stanley - - 

Nos 13° Grey Cooper 

So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the’ Commons on the Nova 
Scotia Letition.] Nov. 29. Sir Grey 
Coper reported the following Resolutions 
om the Committee of the whole House 
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on the Petition from the General Assem- 
bly of the province of Nova Scotia: (See 
p- 698. ) 

1. ‘‘ That the proposition contained in 
the Address, Petition, and Memorial of 
the House of Assembly of the proviace of 
Nova Scotia, of granting to his Majesty, 
in perpetuity, a duty of poundage, ad va- 
lorem, upon all commodities imported into 
the province of Nova Scotia, not being 
the produce of the British dominions in 
Europe and America (bay salt excepted) 
the said duty to be disposed of by parliae 
ment, is fit to be accepted, and that the 
amount of the said duty should be 8 per 
cent. upon all such commodities. —2. That 
when and as soon as an act, or acts, shal} | 
have been passed by the General Assem- 
bly of the said province of Nova Scotia, 
conformable to the foregoing Resolution, 
and his Majesty shall have given his royal 
approbation to such act or acts, all and 
every duty, tax, and assessment, upon 
any goods, wares, or merchandize, im- 
ported into the said province, and which 
duty, tax, and assessment, hath been im- 
posed and levied within the said pro- 
vince, by any act or acts of parlia- 
ment now in force, ought to cease and 
be discontinued; and that for so long 
as the act or acts of Assembly, for grante 
ing to his Majesty the said poundage duty, 
shall continue in force, no other or fure 
ther duties, taxes or assessments, ought to 
be imposed or levied by act of parliament, 
within the said province, except such 
duties only as it may be expedient to con- 
tinue to levy, or to impose, for the regu- 
lation of commerce, the net produce of 
the duties last mentioned to be carried to 
the account of the said province.—3. 
That it will be advisable to admit a direct 
importation into the province of Nova 
Scotia by his Majesty’s subjects, in ships 
and vessels, qualified by law, of all wines, 
oranges, lemons, currants, and raisins, the 
growth and produce of any foreign coun- 
try whatsoever, provided such wines, 
oranges, lemons, currants, and raisins, be 
imported directly from the place of their 
growth and produce; and provided also, 
that the said commodities be not imported 
into any other port or place within the 
said province, except the port of Halifax.”” 

Lord North said, in explanation of the 
first Resolution, that it might be proper 
the committee who would be appointed to 
bring in a Bill upon the Resolutions, 
should be instructed to explain that no- 
thing was meant to interfere with the 
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eld mode of requicition. That he had 
heard in the committee the idea of the 
hon. gentleman (sir G. Yonge) as also 
the idea of the hon. gentleman (governor 
Pownall) behind him. And he owned he 
-- hought the idea of the hon. gentleman 
behind him, of a proviso making it clear 
thet nothing was meant to restrain the 
erown from making requisitions, nor the 
people from making grants upon them, 
might be very proper. He had always 
considered the Petition as an answer to 
the conciliatery proposition he made last 


r. 

Sit George Yonge said, it was no answer 
to the noble lord’s conciliatory proposi- 
teon; for that proposition was addressed 
to those colonies with whom we had dif- 
ferences, but we had no differences with 
Nowa Scotia. In the next place he said, 
this colony acknowledges the parliament 
of Great Britain to be the supreme legis- 
lature, and so did the General Congress ; 
that the petitioners acknowledge it to be 
their duty to contribute to the empire, and 
so did the Congress. But that they like- 
wise claimed the right which the Congress 
elaimed: namely, the giving and granting 
their own money, and not being taxed by 
parlmament; that they claimed this as their 
ewn right, as well as all America, to 
which they desire to be held out as a pat- 
tern; and they desire it on the footing of 
preserving to themselves, as well as all 
America, the rights of mankind in civil 
society. He was convinced they claimed 
the exercise of this right, as the condition 
upon which they consented to grant that 
tribute to the empire, and of their duty 
and allegiance to their mother country. 
He added, that being by this Petition con- 
vinced that these were the genuine 
sentiments of all the colonies, as well 
those with whom we had differences as 
those with whom we had not; and that if 
the exercise of this right was granted by 
an explicit declaration, which was the 
only road to peace, there would be an end 
to the war; that he therefore, for the sake 
of peace, should conclude with the offer of 
his proposition, wishing the ministry to 
éecept of it, that they themselves might 
_ mntke that peace, which he should thank 

them for, as well as every man in Eng- 

Jand ; which he was satisfied was in their 
gee if it was but in their inclination ; 

ut was only in their power, or in any 
body’s, by means of a declaration of that 
kind: ‘“ That when the public exigencies 
@ the sate may require any further sup- 
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plies from the province of Noya Scotia, 
then, according to the prayer of said 
Petition of the said province, such requisi- 
tions should be made, as have been for- 
merly practised in North America, where- 
by the said province may have an oppor. 
tunity of shewing their duty and attache 
ment to their sovereign, and their true 
sense of the cause for which such requisi- 
tions were made, by means of which alone 
his Majesty can be made acquainted with 
the true sense of his people in that distant 
province.’ 

Mr. Feilde seconded the mation. He 
entirely agreed in the whole of the hon. 
gentleman’s argument; and added, that 
matter was of too much consequence to 
be left ambiguous. 

Governor Pownall moved the previous 
question; in order, he said, tv introduce 
a motion he had given notice of befure. 

The House divided. For the previous 
question 89; against it 12. 

Governor Pownall said, he was some- 
what experienced in this matter, as to the 
grounds on which the people of America 
give and grant their monies. He knew 
their jealousies on this subject, and how 
necessary it to obviate all such. That 
he had therefore on this occasion, wherein 
the House are calling upon them to con- 
tribute, by their own grants, to the com- 
mon burdens of the empire, and to the com- 
mon defence, very attentively watched the 
mode in which (in this particular case) 
the House would frame thts business: that 
there may be nothing, not only to give 
real grounds of objection, but not even 
grounds of jealousy. He was very appre- 
hensive lest when the House came to - 
frame that part of the Bill which requires 
the approbation of parliament to the just 
proportion of the quota offered, it should 
act as referring to any principle which 
even seemed to imply, that no laws wheres 
by grants of money are made to the 
crown, were complete and had tegal effect 
untili the king and parliament consented 
to them. All laws, unless such as are 
contrary to the laws of Eny!and, made by 
the assemblies, are complete and have 
legal effect, unless disallowed by the king. 
But in grants of money, a8 a quota, to- 
wards the common defence, which grants 
like all others are made to the king, the 
king’s acceptance, accompanied by his 
thanks, is the true mode of approbation, 
and he hoped the Bill would be framed 
accordingly. — 

There was @ second point in which be 
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thought he could discern the seeds of jea- 
lousy ; that was, the fixing the quantum 
or amount of the duty. To avoid all 
- doubts on this head, and to hold it out to 
the other colonies as an indisputable truth, 
that the House do not mean that the 
amount of any grant made by any House 
of Representatives in America, must ori- 

inate in the British House of Commons ; 
it would, he hoped, be discriminately mark- 
ed, by reciting in the Bill that the naming 
the amount or rate of the duty, in this 
case is done, at and in consequence of the 
express reference and special desire of 
the House of Representatives of Nova 
Scotia. 

A third point will also require a scru- 
pulous attention. He had watched it with 
a jealous attention: and that is, that al- 
though the money granted for the com- 
mon defence must lie at the disposal of 
the supreme power which hath the direc- 
tion of the;common defence ; yet the appli- 
cation of it to that defence only, so as that it 
may never be perverted to other purposes, 
should lie with the grantors. If this mat- 
ter be not made clear in the tenor of the 
Bill, whatever Great Britain may get from 
Nova Scotia, it will never have a grant 
from any other province. 

If these matters should ever be settled, 
there will still remain a doubt which must 
be cleared up. The people of America 
have got rooted in their hearts a jealousy, 
that when the parliament have once car- 
ried the point of a fixed and permanent 
revenue for the support of the colony go- 
vernment, and a perpetual revenue for the 
common defence, assemblies will become 
useless, and that all intercourse between 
them and the crown, will be cut off. The 
House of Representatives of Nova Scotia 
express this fear and jealousy, and it is 
the universal apprehension of the whole 
continent of America. A motion arising 
from a very accurate and proper attention, 
was made in the committee by an hon. 
friend of his (sir G. Yonge) and had it 
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that nothing in that Bill doth extend or 
be such as may be construed to extend in 
any manner to festrain the crown, when 
the exigencies of the state may require 
any further aids from the said province, 
from making requisitions thereto in the 
usual manner, as formerly practised ; nor 
to restrain the people of the said province 
from giving ‘nd granting to his Majesty, 
by their representatives in assembly met, 
further aids on such requisitions so made;’’ 
by which, as they properly say, they may 
have an opportunity of shewing their duty 
and attachment to his Majesty, and their 
sense of the service for which such requl- 
sition is made. 

The first Resolution being agreed to, 
when the second came to be reported, 

Sir George Yunge moved as an amend- 
ment: “ That it appears to this House, 
that the granting the power to the colony 
of Nova Scotia, of proceeding for the 
supply of the future exigencies of govern- 
ment, by the mode of requisition formerly 
used in America, was the condition on 
which the said colony did make the offer 
of granting the revenue in their petition 
expressed.” 

r. Burke seconded this motion. He 
said it was almost in vain to contend, for 
the country gentlemen had abandoned 
their duty, and placed an implicit confi- 
dence in the minister: but that should not 
peor him from performing his duty ; 
or, let the noble lord be in or out of of- 
fice, when the measures which he was 
hurrying the nation wildly and inconside- 
rately into, were fatally proved to be de- 
structive in their consequences to the most 
important interests of this country, his 
lordship might depend en it, that he would 
be made responsible for measures he had 
carried into execution, under the sanction 
of such a confidence. 

Mr. Fox spoke in favour of the amend- 
ment. He said, an opposition to it by 
administration, appeared to him scanda- 
lous and disgraceful. He was astonished 


been placed on guch ground as suited the | how the House could agree to such a so- 


constitution both of the colonies and of | 


 sakercin he. would have supported it. 
t was not so framed. That something 
on that idea ought to be done, he was 
fully persuaded. He had therefore drawn 
up, under the form of an instruction to 
such committee as shal] be ordered to pre- 
are and bring in the intended Bill, the 
idea which he meant to propose to the 
House when that Committee is appointed : 
‘‘ That they do by a proviso take care 
[ VOL, XVII. ] 


lemn mockery of all parliamentary order 
and decorum. 

The Amendment was negatived. The 
second Resolution being agreed to, 

Mr. Burke proposed the following 
amendment to the third Resolution: 
«¢ That although the terms of the Resolu- 
tion of this House, of the 27th of February 
1775, relative to the colonies in America, 
do seem literally to require, that the offer 
therein mentioned should be made by the 

[3 U]} 
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governor, council, and assembly, or ge- 
neral court of any province, the true in- 
tent and meaning of the same does not 
require any thing more, in order to be ac- 
cepted by this House, than that it should 
be made by the House of Representatives 
of such province; and also, though the 
said Resolution seems to require that the 
said offer should be a proportion, accord- 
ing to the condition, circumstances, and 
situation of such province, yet that the 
true meaning of the said Resolution doth 
purport, that any duties which this House 
shall approve, will be accepted as a com- 
pliance with the said Resolution, although 
no grounds for determining the said pro- 
portion be laid before this House; and 
also, although the said Resolution does 
seem literally to require that they should 
engage to make provision for the support 
of the civil government and administration 
' of justice in such province, the same doth 
not require that any other provision for 
civil government should be made, than 
what such province hath been accustomed 
to make.”’ 

It a in the negative, and the third 
Resolution was then agreed to. - 


Debate in the Lords on the Indemnity Bill 
Sor introducing Foreign Troops.| Nov. 

30. On the third reading of the Indem- 
nity Bill, 

The Marquis of Rockingham opposed it 
in strong terms. He observed, that it 
would be a disgrace to the statute books, 
as it held out-an indemnity while, in fact, 
it asserted the persons indemnified were 
guilty of no offence whatever: on the con- 
trary, it legalized the measure of sending 
his Majesty’s electoral troops into the gar- 

-risons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, while, 
at the same time, it held out an indemnifi- 
cation for an offence against some law 
existing at the time the supposed illega! 
act was committed. 

Viscount Weymouth thought the Bill 
totally unnecessary. He was sure the 
measure was in itself perfectly justifiable, 
and offered to divide with his lordship, if 
he should think proper to put the question 
for rejecting it. 

The Earl of Suffolk could not see an 
necessity for the Lill. Besides, thoug 
such a Bill should be looked upon as ne- 
cessary, In its present form he could never 
approve of it, because the preamble was 

_ at direct variance with the enacting 

clauses: it propcsed to indemnify such 
persons as advised his Majesty to send his 
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electoral troops into the garrisons of 
Gibraltar and Minorca, while the pream- 
ble stated ‘‘ that doubts having arisen, &c.”’ : 

Earl Gower thought the measure legal 
and constitutional, and had accordingly 
advised it in concert with the rest of his 
Majesty’s ministers; and now, in. con- 
formity with those sentiments, he should 
be for rejecting the Bill. 

The Bill was then rejected. ° 
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Debate in the Commons on the American 
Prohibitory Bill.} Wece.1. Lord Narth 
moved for the second reading of the Ameri- 
can Prohibitory Bill. He said, if there was 
any thing which carried an air of severity in. 
the Bill, it would be in the power of Ame- 
rica herself to prevent its operation; for - 
all that the people of any colony had to 
do, was to own the legislative supremacy 
of Great Britain, as the parent aid con- 
trolling state : or if unwilling to accede to. 
any general declaration of that kind, to 
contribute of their own accord towards the . 
support of government, as one of the 
parts of the empire entitled to the protec- 
tion of the whole. 

The Hon. Thomas Walpole. My sen- | 
timents have been go rarely delivered in 
this House, that some gentlemen consider . 
me as one of those who have lately changed 
their opinions respecting America. Had 
I indeed formerly approved the measures 
of government towards the colonies, the 
il’ success which has resulted and which is 
likely to result from them, would now 
convince me of the expediency of changing 
the system of ovr conduct. My senti- 
ments, however, have been confirmed, not 
altered, by our late unsuccessful experi- 
ments in America; as I have constantly 
disapproved every Act for imposing taxes 
on the colonies. 

Respecting the Bill now under consi- 
deration, I must Hi Seed it, because of all 
our proceedings, pears to me the 
most violent and impolitic. It begins with 
a formal indiscriminate declaration of war, 

inst the inhabitants of thirteen colo- 
nies, and after oN a general 
seizure and confiscation of their effects, it 
concludes with a fallacious nugatory pro- 
vision respecting the attainment of peace. 
Concerning the first of these objects, I 
must observe, that were it both justifiable 
and expedient to seize and confiscate the 
property of the colonists without discrimi- 
nation, the time for doing it is past, and 
the measure become impracticable, b 
that total suspension of commerce whic 
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has now taken place in America. Twelve 
months ago, indeed, an attempt of this 
kind might have succeeded, but its success 
would have been ruinous to multitudes of 
British merchants, who were either imme- 
diately or remotely interested in the car- 
goes of all American vessels wherever 
dispersed, and especially of those laden 
~ with corn, which the Americans were ho- 
nourably sending us in discharge of their 
debts, and which was necessary to pre- 
serve Europe from famine. The attempt 
was therefore wisely suspended, as indeed 
every other hostile measure ought to have 
been ; since it is impossible for us to in- 
jure the colonies without suffering by the 
distress which we may occasion them. 
But if it was expedient to delay the seizure 
of American ships while they were in our 
power, it must be absurd to attempt it 
when the measure is no longer practicable, 
or at least when our only captures will be 
privateers, which a knowledge of this Act 
will provoke the colonists to fit out, in 
order to distress our West India trade, and 
amake reprisals for those depredations 
which we are now going to authorize ; 
unless, indeed, the severe penalties of this 
Bill should (as I think they will) induce 
the Americans to open their ports to the 
ships of other maritime powers, and invite 
foreigners to supply their wants; a pro- 
ceeding which would compel us to seize 
the effects of the subjects of other states,. 
and eventually involve us in a disastrous 
European war. 
Respecting the concluding part of this 
Bill, I cannot but think the provision 
which it makes for peace is very inade- 
quate to the attainment of it. For the 
provision consists only of a power in cer- 
tain circumstances, to grant particular 
pardons and exemptions from the penalties 
of this Act. But will the offer of pardon 
satisfy men who acknowledge no crime, 
and who are conscious, not of doing but 
of suffering wrong? Or will the prospect 
of an ex emption from commercial seizures, 
without the-redress of any grievance, dis- 
arm thcse who have deliberately refused 
all commerce until their grievances shall 
be redressed? A noble lord, who is now 
become the minister for America, has in- 
deed told us, that nothing should be 
hae to the colonists until they shall 
ave laid down their arms and made an 
unconditional submission to our claims. 
Very little however must his lordship know 
of human nature, or of the people annexed 
to his department, if he thinks the motives: 


e 
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which have induced them to associate, 
arm and fight in the defence of their sup- 
posed rights, will not for ever prevent the 
return of peace, unless more adequate and 
just provisions be made for obtaining it. 
The only benefit which has resulted 
from our unhappy contest with America, 
is, that by it we have been led to revert 
to the first principles of civil polity. After 
numerous struggles between the powers 
and opinions of contending parties, we all 
now agree in this fundamental truth; that 
civil government was instituted to benefit 
the many who are governed and not the 
few who govern ; or, in other words, that 
its proper end is the preservation of life, 
freedom, and property ; and of these, the 
latter has, under our constitution, been 
the object of peculiar care. Indeed, the. 
very nature of property, as it is constantly 
defined, requires that the proprietor alone . 
should have a right to dispose of his pro~ 
perty, and therefore it is that by the most 
solemn provisions of our government, the 
consent of those from whom money is 
wanted for national services, is made in- 
dispensably necessary. I have attentivel 
considered the peculiar rights of this 
House respecting the imposition of taxes, 
and also the usual words, forms, and cir- 
cumstances of our pecuniary grants, which 
of themselves sufficiently prove, that a 
right of granting away the property of our 
constituents is totally distinct and different 
from a right of peas laws to govern 
them. We are the only branch of the 
legislature that represents the people and 
property of Great Britain (the peers sit- 
ting by titles derived from the crown) and 
therefore a grant of this House in its re- 
presentative capacity necessarily precedes 
the imposition of any tax on the people. 
This appears from the tenor of all the 
Acts for raising nappies which begin 
with reciting that ‘the Commons” alone, 
separately and distinctly, have first granted 
the rates, duties, and impositions, intended 
to be levied, and afterwards proceed to 
enact, by the joint authority of King, 
Lords, and Commons, that the sums which 
have been thus distinctly granted by the . 
latter shall be collected according to the — 
intention of their several grants; and in 
the very same manner the legislative as- 
sent of parliament was always required to 
authorize a collection of the subsidies for- 
merly granted. by the clergy in convoca- 
tion; though yet, without a previous 
grant from the clergy, no taxes were col- 
lected from them by authority of parlia- 
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ment until the reign of Charles the 2nd, 
when they obtained a share in the national 
representation. And, excepting the per- 
plexity, which late sophistical fallacies 
may have occasioned on this subject, no 
privilege of our constitution was ever 
better ascertained, more generally under- 
stood, or more confidently believed, than 
the privilege which Englishmen for a long 
succession of ages have enjoyed, of being 
taxed only with their own consent, or that 
of their representatives. In virtue of this 
privilege it was, that the unrepresented 
people of America refused to pay the 
taxes we have lately imposed on them; a 
refusal which has been followed by a series 
of intemperate and violent acts on our 
part, and by a loss of our former domi- 
nion over thirteen of the colonies on that 
continent. To recover the affection, the 
commerce, and the allegiance of the peo- 
ple of these colonies, should be the end of 
all our endeavours. The measures which 
we have hitherto pursued for this end 
have produced none but the most perni- 
cious consequences ; it is time therefore 
to profit by experience, to grow wise by 
misfortunes, and to try the effects of a dif- 
ferent system of conduct. Enough, and 
I fear too much, has been already at- 
tempted by irritation, by menace, and by 
violence ; let these give way to milder pro- 
ceedings ; let us seek for peace, not by 
. carrying war and desolation over the coun- 
tries we would govern, not by destroying 
the sources of that commerce we would 
regain, not by exciting irreconcilable 
hatred in those whose affections we should 
reconciliate, but by pursuing the dictates 
of reason, humanity, and justice, which 
are all ecpugnant to every part of the Bill 
under consideration. 

Mr. Cornwall did not see how the dis- 
pute with America would be productive 
of a war with any European power.’ He 
Imagined the reverse, because Spain in 
particular, feeling a sirailarity of situation 
and interest, instead of encouraging Ame- 
rica in acts of disobedience to the parent 
state, would rather contribute every thing 
in her power to suppress a revolt, ‘which, 
in example, might be fatal to her own in- 
terests in the new world. He observed, 
that great stress, he foresaw, would be laid 
on that part of the Bill, which subjected 
all ships, merchandize, &c. which belonged 
to the people of America, or any persons 
whatever found trading to that country, 
‘to forfeiture and confiscation; but, if the 
prescat state of that country were only 
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considered for an instant, the propriety of : 
that part of the Bill must be self-evident ; 
for as the non-exportation and non-impor- 
tation agreement hed unconditionally 
taken place the 10th of September last, 
the inevitable consequence would be, thatall 
trade being at an end between both coun- 
tries, a communication would be open be- 
tween America and the several maritime 
and commercial nations of Europe, parti- 
cularly France and the United Provinces. 
He said, in the present state of things, 
however great our native strength and re- 
sources might be, such was the nature of 
a land war to be carried on in that distant 
part of the world, that we could never ex- 
pect to succeed; therefore the present 
Bill was necessary, as, by restraining their 
maritime intercourse with other nations, 
it would completely cut off all their re- 
sources, and give Great Britain the advan- 
tage of exerting her strength on that ele- 
ment, where she never found an equal. 
He concluded with asserting, that the go- 
vernment of this empire was placed in the 
British parliament; that of course, what- 
ever the British parliament, in its wisdom 
and justice, decreed, was, to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes, binding upon 
every other part of the whole empire. 
Mr. Dunning said, that whatever doubts 
prevailed on the first day of the session, 
whether the speech from the throne pre- 
dicted war or peace, no one could now be 
at a loss to know its genuine import. He 
was one who looked upon it, from the very 
beginning, to be a formal declaration of 
war against all America. He was every 
day more and more satisfied that his sus- 
picions were well-founded; but now he 
had nothing to prevent him from pro- 
nouncing with certainty, that he was ully 
justified in his opinion, that war, and a war 
of the most unrelenting and bloody com- 
‘plexion, was meant to be made on those 
devoted people. He was tolerably versed 
in history, nor was he ignorant of the laws 
of his country ; but never, within the com- 
ass of his reading or knowledge, did he 
heat of such a rebellion as the present. 
Who, said he, are the rebels? What are 
the principles they controvert? Who 1s 
the prince to whom they profess obedience? 
But, turning from those matters, which 
are only a fit subject for ridicule, do not 
the consequences promise to be serious? 
Let us think only for a minute of the 
manner we have been treated. How 15 1€ 
possible we can proceed an inch with any 
propriety, without the necessary informa 
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tion? This, it is possible, may be a good 
Bill; it may be the only measure left us to 
adopt, which may be the means of bring- 
ing that country back to a proper sense 
of her duty ; but is there one gentleman 
in this House, even one honourable mem- 
ber on the Treasury bench, who will rise 
and tell me, that his support to the present 
Bill arises from his information, or will 
take upon himself to stake his general sup- 
port of the Bill upon information had, but 
not proper to be communicated to this 
House? I am certain, bold and enterpriz- 
ing as many of them are, there is not one. 
I cannot sit down without saying a word 
or two relative to the manifest partiality 
administration has lately shewn to a neigh- 
bouring kingdom (Ireland) which used 
not to be in very highesteem. No longer 
ee over and oppressed, she has sud- 

enly become a favourite ; she has been 
lately told by the minister there, that she 
might have Hessians or Brunswickers, or 
she might have none; and that they should 
be paid by this country on the present oc- 
casion. This sure is a happy change. 
Ireland: may have foreigners; she may 
have them for nothing; and she is fairly 
told, she shall not have one without the 
consent’ of parliament, and even if she 
should consent, she shall not pay a single 
shilling towards their maintenance or sup- 
port. Great Britain shall have foreigners, 
whether she will or not ; Ireland may have 
them if she pleases; but even then Great 
Britain shall pay them. 

The Hon. Mr. Fitzpatrick complained 
of the conduct of administration, in keep- 
ing every thing secret; it was very pro- 
bable, if administration could have kept it 
a secret, that the King’s troops were de- 
feated at Lexington in April, or that they 
suffered worse than a defeat at Bunker’s 
Hill, we should have never heard of those 
two very mortifying occurrences ; nor that 
an army of 10,000 men, with a most for- 
midable train of artillery, and commanded 
by four generals of reputation, have been 
blocked up during the whole summer by a 
body of people, who have been described 
in this House, ever since their names have 
been first mentioned, as a mere cowardly 
rabble. He could easily discern that the 


Bill breathed nothing but war, and that 
not of an ordinary nature ; for it was not 
~ a war that might be stifled or compromised 
by a mixture of assertion or concession, 
but made upon a principle of rain to one 
of the parties, if not to both; in short, it 


was a war of mere revenge, not of justice. 
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Mr. Fox enumerated the several contra- 


dictions and evasions of the minister since 
the commencement of the session, and 
contrasted them with his lordship’s former 
declarations. 
trine of unconditional supremacy, that it 
went to this: tax America to any amount, 
or in any manner you please ; if she com- 
plains, punish her with pains and penalties 
of the most cruel and unrelenting nature ; 
and if she resists such tyranny and ber- 
barity, then sit down, 
merciful deliberation on the most potent 
and expeditious way of starving or massa- 
crin 


He observed, on the doc- 


ay after day, in 


the devoted victims. ~ 
The Attorney General insisted that no 


troops had been offered to Ireland, as as- 
serted by his learned friend, who, he feared, 
laid too much stress upon newspaper infor- 
mation. Even if the fact were so, this was 
not theproper time todebate it, nor couldhe 
perceive what kind of relation there wasbe- 
tween the supposed offer made to Ireland 
and the Bill under consideration. 


Mr. Burke observed, that the present 


was a retrospective Bill, for it inflicted 
punishments for acts thought innocent at 
the time they were committed, and le- 
galized others which were acts of atrocious 
gaan and robbery. 


Our Saviour sent 
is apostles to teach and proclaim peace 


to all nations; but the political apostles, to 
be sent out by this Bill, would be the har- 
bingers of civil war, in all its most horrid 
and hideous forms, accompanied by fire, 
{ sword, and famine. 


Mr. T. Townshend was severe on the 
ostensible minister, who was but a mere 
shadow of authority, all real power being 
lodged in the person of the hon. gentle- - 
man who sat next him ( Mr. Jenkinson. ) 

Mr. Jenkinson said, he did not under- 
stand what such insinuations led to, if not 
to mislead the House; that he had al- 
ways acted conformably to the spirit of 
the constitution, and defied his accusers 
to point out a single instance to the con- 
trary. 

Lord George Cavendish said, the manu- 
factures were daily declining inalmost every 
part of the kingdom, and the consequences 
of this Bill must be dreadful, as he sup- 
posed, before the end of the year, it would 
throw above 40,000 hands out of em- 
ployment. | 

Lord Stanley could not contradict the 
noble lord’s general information, but he 
could venture to affirm, it was not the case 
in Lancashire. 
| Mr. Temple Luttrell, When the noble 

t+ 
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lord, at the head of the Treasury, first gave 
notice of this Bill, he told us, it was his in- 
tention to repeal the three Acts restrictive 
on the trade of New England and certaia 
other colonies, as insufficient to the pur- 
pose he had in view. Now, if I have 
comprehended the noble lord aright, he 
has at different times professed to have 
in view two very distinct and contradic- 
tory purposes; the one to accelerate a 
peace, the other to continue the war with 
energy, and a profuse effusion of blood. 
If the noble lord would repeal these ini- 


1 other hostile 

aerial for the present, he may ie 
ably lay ie Sarge of peace ; but, 
if he proceeds to a more diffuse and 
rigorous severity, he will put an end to 
every ray of hope that could be enter- 
tained of sincere or effectual conciliation. 
One hope, Sir, I will however still enter- 
tain, and which I am neither afraid nor 
ashamed to avow; it is, that the Ame- 
ricans may prove successful in the main- 
tenance of their just rights. Sir, I heartily 
wish them success, for their sakes who 
have been grossly injured, and [ wish it 
for our own. We have now before us a 
dreadful alternative: if the colonists gain 
the victory, we bid farewell to the most 
valuable branch of the commerce of Great 
Britain, and we no longer hold that pre- 
eminent distinction, which the triumphs of 
the last war, and our superior form of go- 
vernment, gave us a just title to among 
the ee of Europe: if, on the other 
hand, the ministerial army should come off 
with conquest, to judge by your northern 
addresses ; by the accommodating temper 
of the military (so different from former 
anes) and, above all, to judge by the 
complexion of our present rulers; the 
liberties of England must inevitably fall a 
sacrifice on the American continent. But, 
Sir, I trust, the eyes of Great Britain will 
Open, ere it be too late, and that she will 
discover the dangerous precipice, on the 
brink of which she at this day stands. Sir, 
I venture to foretel, that if these violent 
measures of coercion be further persevered 
in, you will involve every district of the 
British dominions throughout the four 
quarters of the globe in tie various cala- 
mities and horrors of your unnatural civil 
war. Surely, Sir, the country gentlemen, 
who are so frequently called upon from all 
sides of the House, now they are retiring 
into the country, must ponder, during the 
Christmas recess, on the mischiefs they 
have been accessary to, and will return to 


quitous Acts, and suspend 
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parliament with sentiments of contrition; 
and such sentiments as have usually ac- 
tuated that valuable body of Englishmen. 
Neither will I despair of seeing this paer- 
liament, which has borrowed the name of 
the memorable Coventry parliament, and 
copied so many of its miiedeedis take from 
it the only good precedent it can afford. 
The Coventry parliament, in the 5th of 
Henry 4, (about the month of January) 
having granted to the crown very exor- 
bitant and unjustifiable taxes, a very few 
weeks after, caused the record, contain- 
ing that grant, to be committed to the 
flames, hoping, by such expedient, to pre- 
vent their offence from being discovered 
to future generations.* Let us, Sir, fol- 
low that bright example, and have all 
the American Acts passed since 1763, 
whether relative to unlimited sovereignty, 
to famine, or to taxation, selected from 
your rolls, and put into the fire; and when 
you send commissioners over to Boston, 
with the olive branch of peace in one . 
hand, I would have them, instead of the 
exterminating sword of war, carry in the 
other a cinerary vase, filled with the ashes 
of those defunct parchments; to be a 
sacrifice at the tree of liberty, where they 
should be buried, and with them our mu- 
tual animosities, and every idea that might 
hereafter grow up to malice, reproach, or 
mistrust. Such a legation, and such cre- 
dentials, would be worthy the wisdom and 
justice of the British legislature, and re- 
store your empire to its former splendor 
and prosperity: but if the character of 
herald be to predominate in this commis- 
sion, there is not one leaf of the olive 
branch will be accepted of in America, 
till you have rivetted fetters on the last 
hand,that has nerves able to resist you. I 
know, Sir, that, for a subject to resist the 
executive power of the government over 
that society of which he is a member, must 
be deemed an act of rebellion, unless such 
executive power shall have committed & 
prior act of rebellion against its creators— 
the people ; for then it virtually lays itself 
under an interdict, and resistance is not 
only pardonable, but praiseworthy ;_ it be- 
comes the duty of every good citizen; 
therefore the glorious founders of the Re- 
volution in 1686 were patriots, not rebels; 
and the foreign princes they brought over, 
and seated on the throne of England, in 
preference to all hereditary claims of suc- 
cession, were legal sovereigns, and not 
en ee eae 


* See Vol. 1, p.294. = -- : 
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that the administrators of government in 
this country, were guilty of an- heinous 
act of rebellion, when they sent fleets on 
fleets, and armies on armies, to America, 
to compel the colonists to admit of taxa- 
tion. Three millions of people, three 
thousand miles distant, without one dele- 
gate in your legislative rest and s0 ec- 
central with respect to this island, as not to 
be possibly comprehended in virtual repre- 
sentation; occupying a territory of such 
magnitude, that were you to take from the 
map of it, the extent of the British isles, 
the defect would scarcely be visible to the 
most accurate eye. I say, Sir, this was 
rebellion against the fundamental consti- 
tution of Great Britain, established on rea- 
son and the natural rights of mankind, 
from the earliest ages, confirmed century 
after century, and reign after reign; it was 
rebellion in the fullest sense of the word 
against the unalienable rights of such an 
imperial mass of British freemen. Such is 
my law; such I hold to be the law of 
common sense, and such I understand to 
bethe efficient law of the land. Sir,1 shall 
certainly give my vote to reject this Bill. 
I abominate every principle on which it 
is founded. 

Mr. Bayley said, he must tell those vo- 
ciferous gentlemen, who were calling out 
in such a hurry for the question, that-he 
must first call on the noble lord (North) 
for his estate which was going to be taken 
from him by this Bill. He said, if all trade 
and intercourse were stopped between the 
West Indies and North America, the 
plantations were at once ruined, as it was 
impossible to make either sugar or rum, or 
_ send it to this country, without American 
supplies. That as soon as it was made 
lawful to take American vessels, he did 
not doubt but all the sugar ships would be 
made prizes of ; for as they were obliged 
to come. home by the coast of America, it 
would be easy for a petty officer of a man 
of war to say those ships were found ho- 
vering upon that coast, and that they had 
arms and gunpowder on board (which no 
merchant ship is without) and were going 
to supply the rebels with them: this pre- 
tence ts sufficient to condemn them, so 
that every planter’s property would be 
confiscated and shared amongst the fa- 
vourites of the minister. Proof had been 
given to the House, that the annual ex- 


ports to North America, before this fatal. 


war broke out, amounted to three millions 
and a half, of which. more than three- 
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usurpers. Sir, I shall repeatedly affirm, 
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fourths were of our own manufactures, 
and that we got great profit from the 
other fourth, but that the while of this 
exportation was. lost, as also 600,000/. ex- 

orted in the same manner from Scotland. 

hat the West Indies took more than 
1,100,0008. annually of British manufac- 
tory,and- 470,000/. worth of goods were an- 
nually exported to Africa, to carry on the 
West India trade; allthis added together, 
nmounted to the amazing sum of nearly 
six millions sterling ; and if this Bill pass- 
ed, the whole of this immense export would. 
be stopped, and thereby so great a na- 
tional benefit would be lost, ides the 
infinite advantages we reaped on our trade — 
and imports from thence, and a naillion of 
net money annually paid into the Exche~- 
quer. Therefore he implored gentlemen | 
would consider whether it was not mad« 
ness to risk so great a Joss, and put the na- 
tion to so immense an expence of blood 
and treasure! in order to establish an un- 
just right in America. 

The Bill being read a second time, it 
was moved to commit it for the 5th. Upon 
which several gentlemen begged lord North 
to postpone it a few days, to give the 
West India merchants and planters, who 
had advertised a meeting of their body on 
this Bill for the 6th, an opportunity of - 
laying before the House any information © 
they might judge necessary ; it was moved 
therefore to amend the motion to the 12th. 
The House divided: For the Amendment - 
55; against it 207. The main question 
was then put: the House divided again: 

‘or it 153; against it 24. , 


December 5. Lord North moved the 
order of the day, to go into a committee 
on the Bill. * 

Lord Folkestone observed, that the Bill, 
in its present form, was the strangest he- 
terogeneous mixture of war and concilia- 
tion imaginable. He said, that the dispa- 
rity of numbers in-the House of those in- 
clined to war and those who wished for - 
peace, was very great, but nothing like the 
disparity in the clauses of the Bill; that 
there were 35 clauses that ‘aimed at deso- — 
lation, and one only, a single. one, that - 
pretended to be pacific; that this mixture 
of hostility and conciliation, in the same. 
Bill, could proceed from no motive, but a 
desire, either of confounding the atten- 
tion, by the variety of the objects and di- 
verting it from observing the disparity of 
ts, or of precluding debate, 
by continuing the subject matter of two 
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Bills in one; that both these reasons were | most extraordinary reason, with those 
indecent, and unparliamentary. He ani- | who wished for peace, and supported this 
madverted on the immense powers con- | motion, was the dispensing power given 
veyed by the Bill, on it did not know } by the pacific clause; for, if the motion 
whom, or it did not know how many or | passes, the power of dispensing, will be of 
how few commissioners, or whether more | dispensing with the pacific, and not with 
than one, and observed, that they were | the hostile Bill. He thought it fairer to 
left to act upon discretion; nay, without ; declare against the Bill rn tuto; that, he 
any rule to judge by, had power to sus- | was sure, was the ultimate wish of those 
pend the Act. That if he had no other who wanted to divide it in two; and as 
reason for wishing the House to agree to: such, he should strenuously oppose any 
the motion in this way, there at least | motion of that tendency. 
would be a bill of peace to balance one: The question was put on lord Folke- 
that prescribes nothing but war, horror, , stone’s motion; and the House divided: 
. and confiscation. His lordship on these | Ayes 34; Noes 76. The House then 
principles moved, ‘ That it be an instruc- | went into the committee. 
tion to the Committee, that they do di- | Sir George Hay supported the first 
vide and separate the said Bill into two | clause. He said, no man in his senses 
Bills.” could doubt but that America was in re- 
Mr. Rice opposed the motion, on the | bellion, nor that the present Biil was to 
ground that the matter of the Bill and its all intents and purposes perfectly justih- 
substantial operation, would answer the | able and necessary. He entered into a 
ideas of the noble lord as well in one Bill | comparative state of the nature of a war 
as two. carried on against rebels and alien ene- 
Mr. Dempster enlarged upon the Bill | mies, to shew that the latter should be 
itself, and said, he wished much for the | treated with much greater lenity than the 
motion, not quite for the same reasons as | former. The latter owned no obedience, 
had been given by the noble lord, for he | no duty, no gratitude, while the former, 
approved of that part which treated of the | turning their back upon every moral as 
commissioners ; for though he thought the | well as civil tye, to violence and lawless 
powers too great, yet great powers were | rapine added moral guilt, and the blackest 
undoubtedly necessary to the success of { of all earthly crimes. 
the commission ; that it greatly distressed | Lord John Cavendish said it was impro- 
him io his vote, when he wished well to | bable, that the hon. gentleman had drawn 
one part of a Bill, and looked upon the | up that part of the Bill which measured 
other part with horror, and earnestly | out into such exact portions the several 
begged the motion might pass. parts each admiral, captain, &c. was to 
Mr. Byng observed, that the bringing | share in the common spoils. But who, 
in a Bill of such importance as the pre- } said his lordship, are those spoils to be 
sent, looked as if administration brought | taken from? He will probably answer, 
the Bill m at this season of the year, in | from the rebellious Americans, Will the 
order to avoid the opposition it would pro- | hon. gentleman venture to assert, that all 
bably meet from the country gentlemer. | America is in rebellion? Or, after this 
The minister was well aware that the } Bill is passed, will he venture to assert, 
country gentlemen could not be kept in { that any one man, whether resident within 
town this season of the year. the twelve united colonies or not, will be 
Sir George Yonge objected particularly | safe to trade, or even proceed two leagues 
to the dispensing power given to the com- | to sea? No, it is plain that he considered 
missioners, which he considered as lower- | the Bill only in one point of view, the cap- 
ing parliament, and making it appear con- | tures, the forfeitures, and confiscations, the 
temptible in the eyes of those upon the | sharing of the prize money, and the final 
continent, who already entertained no | condemnation. 
very high idea of its free agency, and | Sir George Savile was equally severe on 
who must be satisfied, that it would not | the Bill in all its parts. He said, the mi- 
voluntarily submit to such an indignity, | nistry, from a mere childish, sottish obsti- 
and therefore was brought to submit to it | nacy, to hold their places, were at once 
by indirect means. risking their heads, and plunging the na- 
Lord North said, some were against the | tion into certain ruin. He said, dead ma- 
warlike part of the Bill, others against the | jorities and thin houses, were matters 
pacific or conciliatory part, but that the | very encouraging to the minister to perse- 
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vere ; but he assured the House, that the 
thread, when drawn too fine, would at 
length break; for, however they might 
vote or divide within these walls, when 
our manufactures were ruined, our re- 
sources stopped or dried up, and that we 
were engaged in a French or Spanish war, 
majorities would avail the ministers very- 
little: no majority would avail in such a 
critical state of things, much less one al- 
ready universally execrated for its noto- 
rious venality, corruption, and blind sub- 
mission to the mandates of a minister, who 
was himself confessed on all hands to be 
far from being popular. 

Mr. Burke said, it was the first time he 
ever heard it asserted, that open hostilities 
-and rebellion were the same thing. He 
said a day would come, when the damna- 
ble doctrines of this Bill would fall heavy 
on this country, as well as on those.who 
first broached them, and were the means 
of carrying them into execution. 

Mr. Bayley condemned the clause, and 
said the Bill would affect his property very 
materially in the West-Indies. 

Mr. St. Leger Douglas replied, he had 
a considerable estate in the West Indies, 
nevertheless, he thought the Bill a salutary 
measure. He knew that the West India 
islands had lumber sufficient to serve them 
for one, if not two years; but, if not, it 
was better to suffer temporary inconve- 
niencies, than sacrifice the British empire 
in America to the local interests of any of 
its constituent parts. 

Sir George Yonge declared himself en- 
tirely against the Bill; but he saw no ob- 
jection its most sanguine friends could have 
to put off the committee for a day or two, 
or until the West-India merchants, who 
were, he understood, to present a petition, 
stating the manner they would be affected 
by it, were first heard; he therefore 
moved, that the chairman do now leave 
the chair. 

The question being put, the committee 
- divided: Ayes 34; Noes 126. 


Dec. 6. The House went again into a 
Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. Burke condemned the great im- 
propriety of the discretionary power given 
to the commissioners, by the last clause, 
of pardoning or refusing to accept of sub- 
mission. 

Mr. Feilde pursued the same idea, and 
said it was a power of such a nature, as 
ought not to be trusted to any set of men 
in a free government. It was a power 
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vested in the sovereign on certain occa- 
sions, but still his ministers were looked 
upon as responsible to parliament for the 
due exercise of it; whereas, by the pre- 
sent Bill, that controul being given up, 
the commissioners would be left at liberty 


to commit every enormity with perfect | 


bas a 
r. Bayley was against the clause. He 
said it gave persons a power to rob him 
and the West-India merchants of their 
property; that the present ministry, not 
content with their places, and their mon- 
strous, undeserved emoluments and dou- 
ceurs of office, went to war, in ‘order to 
fill the pockets of their friends and hungry 
dependants. 
ord North did not know he had done 
any thing which merited the hon. mem- 
ber’s resentment, unless his displeasure 
was called forth on his refusing to let him 
vacate his seat last session, in order to 
enter again into contest with his antago- 
nist. As the hon. gentleman said hé was 


unjust, unmerciful, oppressive, &c., he 


supposed the whole charge might be well 
attributed to the refusal now alluded to. 


Cd 


Captain Luttrell supported the clause, . 


declaring, much as he disliked the Bill in 
gross, he would rather every other part of 
it should pass into a law, than that they 
should refuse to indemnify our officers, fo 
carrying punctually into execution such 
positive orders, as they have received from 
their superior officers, or that have acted 
uprightly according to their conscience, 
and the best of their understandings, 
Where such orders have been discretional, 
parliament were bound to protect them; 
but if any had exercised their power 
cruelly, or arbitrary, he trusted they 
would be amenable, both to the martial 
and common law of this land. Captain 
Luttrell proposed several amendments tg 
the Act, which were accepted. | 
The Bill was ordered to be reported to- 


Debatein the Commons on Mr. Hartley’ 
Propositions for Conciliation with Ame- 
rica.) Dec. 7. Mr. Hartley rose and said : 

I must entreat the candour and patience 
of the House this day, as I feel myself 
under an unusual anxiety and agitation, 
not simply from bashfulness of speaking in 
public, or before this House, which has 
always been very indulgent to me, but 
from the greatness of the object, in which, 
though a very private individual, I pre- 
sume to interfere; an object, upon which 
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_ not only the fate of our own times, but of 
all future ages, both in this country and 
America, will depend. Coming in this 
state of mind to the House, I confess that 
I received no stight additional shock, 
when I heard that this day is marked by 
one of the greatest losses that this country 
can sustain, in the death of a great naval 
commander, (sir Charles Saunders) who 
hus carried the empire of the British | flag 
to the highest point of glory, a name well 
known to America, not only on: our com- 
mon element the ocean, but as an earnest 
and zealous friend to the constitutional 
and civil rights of America. Though an 
individual may feel the loss of a private 
friend in him, yet that is buried in the 

ublic loss. He was every man’s friend. 

e was a friend to his country. And only 
for himself may his’ death be thought 
happy, in this at least, that he has not out- 
lived the glbries of his country, which was 
the anxiety of his latest hours; neither 
will his memory outlive its just and con- 
stant tribute of veneration and gratitude 
from every part of our dominions. 

Sir; as there is nothing which I have so 
much at heart as to see some amicable 
termination of our unhappy disputes with 
America, I take the liberty of troubling 
you once more with some Propositions of 
pacification, adapted, as nearly as-I can 
judge, to the present state of things. 

hen: the obtaining a revenue was the 
professed object, as it was the only object 
poo last year; I then offered to the 

ouse, with eral deference, my senti- 
ments upon that subjeet, and drew up a 
plan fer a letter of requisition, according 
to the accustomed and constitutional mode, 
and-suited, as nearly as I could judge, to 
the nature of our connection with the. co- 
lonies. To this plan of contributing 
freely upon requisition America has again 


declared her assent, in the Petition to the. 


King, which I moved to have laid before 
you the other day. That Petition has 
een ungraciously dismissed, without no- 
tice or answer, though it contains every 
thing that this. country demands frem 
America, There is supply u requisi- 
tion, if you will have it. No, says the 


noble lord at the head of the Treasury, we. 


are ready to dispense with the considera- 
tion of supply, but our authority has been 
insulted: we must have satisfaction for 
that. Then say what satisfaction for the 
pat of honour you would have ; for the 

etition to the King goes beforehand with 
your demands in that point too. They 
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ask for no terms of reconciliation incon- 
sistent with the dignity of this country. 
What can they say more? There is supply 
offered, if you will have it. There is sa- 
tisfaction offered to your honour, if yea. 
will put them to the test. 

Sir, as I take the ground of my Propo. 
sitions ot eee from the Petition of 
the general Congress to the King, which. 


‘now lies upon your table, I that it 


may now be read. [It was read accord- 
ingly, and will-be found at p. 896.] 

The House having heard this most duti- 
ful and affectionate petition to the King: 
from their fellow-subjects in America,. 
humbly supplicating his Majesty to be- 
come the. mediator of peace between them 
and their parent state, I hope that. this, 
added to all the remembrance of our for- 
mer friendships; to all the ties. of con» 
sanguinity, and derivation from one com- 
mon stock, by which we claim a joint in- 
heritance and equal right, to peace, li-. 
berty, and safety, will carry. some favoura- 
ble phoning upon the iat of this House; 
and above all, I trust, that a compassionate. 
fellow-feeling for the distresses of: our 
American brethren, surrounded by al the- 
horrors of war and desolation, added te: 
the gloomy consideration that these evils 


may not be far from our own will 
dispose this House to seek, with a willing 
maind, the restoration of peace, as the only 


means to prevent the. farther effusion. of. 
bleod, and to-avert: those endless calami-. 
ties, and those ruinous-convulsions which 
threaten every part of these dominions. 
In these circumstances it should seem well 
becoming the magnanimity and moderation 
of parliament, to endeavour to point out: 
some definite mode and terms of reconci- 
liation, in compliance with the prayer of 
that petition, pursuing the same spirit of 
peace which breathes through every line 
of it, and as a merited return for that con- 
fidential and respectful deference, by which 
they refer implicitly to hie Majesty’s wis- 
dom and justice the. mode and .tenns of: 
accommodation, declaring in the most un- 
reserved manner, that notwithstanding all 
their sufferings, they. retain teo tender & 
regard for the kingdom. from which they 
derive their origin, to request such. a.re- 
conciliation as might in any manner be in- 
consistent with her dignity: or welfare, 
and that his Majesty will find his faithfal. 
subjects in America, ready at all times, as 
they have ever been, with. their lives and 
fortunes, to assert and maintain the right 
and interests of: his Majesty and .of 
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mother-country. These are the united 
words of North America ; and surely, Sir, 
they contain every compliance and con- 
cession which can be demanded of them 
from this country. 

It is upon these grounds that the pro- 
posals, which will be referred to your con- 
sideration to-day, are constructed. As I 
made a proposal last year, for an accom- 
modation of our unhappy disputes with 
‘America, upon the grounds on which they 
were then declared to stand by the noble 
lord at the head of the Treasury, namely, 
that of raising a substantial revenue, I 
could wish to add a supplemental word, 
and to endeavour to meet the difficulties 
in which we are now declared to be in- 
volved, upon the new ground which the 
noble lord has this year taken, by his de- 
claration, that revenue is not the present 
object, and that we would now make peace 
with America, without any other conside- 
ration, than a just and honourable repara- 
tion to our authority, for those affronts 


which it has sustained in the course of 


that resistance, to which the colonies have 
been so imprudently driven. The noble 
lord’s words, at the beginning of the ses- 
sion, were to this effect: ‘ Would to God, 
that all things were in the same state, in 
which they were in 1763;’ I will endea- 
vour to join issue with him upon those 
terms ; for though I think, that the mi- 
nistry of this country have been at all 
times the aggressors, yet for the restora- 
tion of peace between the two nations, I 
think it not unreasonable to expect from 
America some concession to the national 
honour of this country. It must be ac- 
knowledged, in justice to the Americans, 
that they have offered beforehand, and: of 
their own motion, to make any reasonable 
sacrifice to the national dignity. I shall 
take them at their word, and I think my- 
self entitled, under their own declaration, 
to offer what, I hope, will appear to be no 
more than terms reasonable in themselves. 
This offer, from them, to.make any rea- 
sonable concession to the national honour, 
is a full proof of their sincere desire for 
peace. The justice of this nation, on the 
other hand, I am sure, will not require of 
them any such concessions, for the sake of 
& treacherous peace, as may hereafter be 
Inconsistent with their national liberty or 
afety. 

I should naturally proceed to state the 
Proposition ef accommodation, but I must 
trespass upon the House for a few preli- 
mmary words on the subject of revenue ; 
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for notwithstanding the noble lord’s de- 
claration in the beginning of the session, I 
find that a hankering after a revenue still 
lurks in our heart. You may have that 
revenue, if you will receive it in a consti- 
tutional way, otherwise than that, you 
never will, nor ever ought to have it. 
‘Even if you could make out your right to 
tax America, yet justice, which is above 
all righfs, requires that you should aban- 
don aap i Lars right. It is the prero- 
gative of the Commons of England to 
give and grant by their own representa- 
tives. The Commons of Ireland possess 
the same prerogative. The Commons of 
America have ever enjoyed the’ same. 
Had every thing been the direct contrary, 
that even the right of taxing unrepre- 
sented America had been undisputed, and 
the exercise customary and notorious; I 
contend, that when the oppression and 
ievances of unrepresented taxation had 
een laid before parliament, it would have 
been their bounden duty to have ‘rectified 
their constitutions to our own model. If 
we boast, that taxation by representation 
is the prerogative blessmg of our own 
constitution, reason and jastice demand 
that we should have given the same to 
every part of the empire; and that we 
should measure out to others, ‘as-we ‘have 
measured out for ourselves ;. for reason 
and justice are above all human rights. 
That government which maintains its own 
self-interested claims spon its own sub- 
jects, contrary to the laws of reason and 
justice, is no better than specious tyranny. 
America asks no more than the continu. 
ance of those privileges which they have 
always enjoyed. They offer to this coun- 
try their lives and fortunes, when the re- 
quisition is laid before them in the consti- 
tutional way. The same offers are very 
rticularly expressed by the several co- 
lonies of New-York, New-Jersey, Phila- . 
delphia, and Virginia, in the course of 
their public declarations during the ‘Jast 
summer; therefore, the readiness of all 
America to contribute their proper pro- 
portions in a constitutional way, is beyond 
dispute. It is the greatest injustice and 
traduction of the colonies to accuse them 
of backwardness to contribute, or not to 
give them the merit of their - incessant 
offers for the future, whenever called upon 
in a constitutional way. | 
However, I shall not enlarge upon the 
doctrine of requisition, in contrast with 
compulsory taxation, but I shall lpave that 
upon the footing on which I endeavoured 
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to state it on the draught of a letter of re- 
quisition, in our debates of the last year: 
only remarking, that the introduction of 
requisitions in the time of peace is novel, 
and therefore must be expected to be at- 
tended with many consequential altera- 
tions in the constitutional connexion of the 
colonies with this country. I mean, upon 
the restrictions of their trade, which have 
hitherto been always accepted as an equi- 
valent to pecuniary contributions. If we 
should put the colonies upon a new foot- 
ing of money contribution, in the time of 
peace, there can be no doubt, but that 
this country will think them entitled to 
relaxations in trade, in proportion as they 
contribute. I have no doubt, but that in 
future times, we shall come tobe convinced 
of the narrowness of that policy, which 
thinks to cherish trade by restrictions. 
We shall see many of these poor expe- 
dients, in the same light as we now view 
the little policy of queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
about corporations, apprentices, poor laws, 
&c. Therefore, though I might not have 
been the first proposer of this new system 
of contribution to peace, requisitions, yet 
I think it promises to open a more liberal 
system than what we are attached to now. 
The intercourse of one common cause, in 
the common defence of the whole empire, 
may form a new and salutary connexion 
‘between Great Britain and her colonies, 
instead of that connexion by grievous re-. 
straints, which will become more galling, 
and appear more absurd every day. We 
shall have at least the choice of two modes 
of receiving their assistance, which we 
may exercise accérding to ¢he discretion 
_ of the case, sometimes through the channel 
of trade, sometimes through supply; the 
option may easily be adjusted, without 
either strangulating the hand of industry, 
or closing the hand of contribution. Ire- 
land, besides providing for its own internal 
establishment, provides annually for the 
common defence, a considerable number 
of men in the land service. America may 
contribute to our naval supply, being that 
part of the common concern which forms 
the common bond of connection between 
us. Scamen, ships, or naval stores may 
be the contribution of America, = 
- I will now come tothe main object of 
the motion, which I shall have the honour 
of offering to the House this day, of draw- 
ing out some line of accommodation, by 
which satisfaction can be made to the ho- 
nour of this country, and the colonies re- 
stored to their condition in 1763, accord- 
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ing to the noble lord’s own 
there be, on the part of-administration, any 
sincere desire of peace, I will endeavour 
to join issue with the noble lord, and offer 
terms of accommodation, by which, if the 
ministry will consent to replace America 
to their state in 1763, I shall, on the other 
part, propose that America shall give full 
satisfaction to the point of honour, and I 
think myself authorised to engage for 
every thing that can in reason be required 
from the Americans, under that declara- 
tion in their petition to the King, that they 
do not even wish for reconciliation, not- 
withstanding all their distresses, upon 
terms inconsistent with the dignity of 
Great Britain. 
this declaration, I shall propose a recog- 
nition, not in words, but in fact, which 
should effectually replace the authority of 
this country (be it more or Jess, without 
any invidious line drawn) where it was 
in 1763. The test, which I shall propose, 
will be the registering some act of parlia- 
ment by the assembly of each province, 
supposing the act of parliament in view, to 
be formed upon principles of justice, and 
such as: the colonies would have received 
with a silent and thankful compliance in 


[1048 
proposal. If 


Taking my ground from 


1763.—All recognitions in words being 
unavoidably both invidious and insidious, 


a test bringing no line of authority or obe- 


dience into question, would be the onl 
safe proposition. The Americans sh 
be as they were in 1763, if they will like- 
wise admit an Act of Test, such as they 
would not have had the least scruple to 
have admitted in 1763. Let us throw & 
veil over all the theoretical disputes of the 
rights of subjects, either as colonists, or & 
men at large ; let us not discuss the rights 
reserved, or supposed to be reserved, at: 
their emigration, whether tacitly or expli- 
citly ; let mutual concessions on both sides 
bring the two parties together; let the 
Americans be replaced where they were in 
1768, if they will admit and register 0 
their assemblies, such an act of parliament 
as they themselves shall confess that they 
would have admitted in 1763. It is not 
an unreasonable request to make to Ame 
rica, that they should treat an act of par 
liament, flowing from principles of gene 
humanity and justice, with a different re 
ception to what has been given to acts 
grievance. 

It is certainly dangerous to disturb 
questions of the rights and extent of em 
pire or obedience, because, after 
even acts of acquiescence may be come 
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etrued to involve hazardous concessions, 
supposed to be included in the principles 
which have been brought under contest. 
But in the state of human affairs, we must 
not always be too scrupulous. Something 
must be given up for peace. A civil war 
never comes too late. Let the Americans 
take their situation as it was in 1763, for 
better and for worse. Inthe present mi- 
serable prospect of things, that is a fair 
and equitable bargain. The object of the 
act of parliament to be proposed to Ame- 
fica, may be perhaps in the event the abo- 
lition, but at present can only be consi- 
dered as the first step to correct a vice, 
which has spread through the continent 
of North America, contrary to the laws of 
God and man, and to the fundamental 
Abe a of the British constitution. 

hat vice is slavery. k would be infinitely 
absurd to send over to America an act to 
‘abolish slavery at one word, because how- 
ever repugnant the practice may be to the 
laws of morality or policy, yet to expel 
an evil which has spread so far, and which 
has been suffered for such a length of 
time, requires information of facts and 
circumstances, and the greatest discretion 
#0 root it out; and moreover, the neces- 
sary length of settling such a point, 
would defeat the end of its being proposed 
as an act of compromise to settle the pre- 
sent troubles : therefore the act to be pro- 
posed to America, as an auspicious be- 
pinning to lay the first stone of universal 
iberty to mankind, should be what no 
American could hesitate an instant to 
comply with; viz. That every slave in 
North America should be entitled to his 
trial by jury in all criminal cases. Ame- 
rica cannot refuse to accept and to enroll 
. such an act as this, and thereby to re- 

establish peace and harmony with the 
parent state. Let us all be re-united in 
this, as a foundation to extirpate slavery 
from the face of the earth. Let those 
‘who seek justice and liberty for them- 
selves, give that justice and liberty to their 
fellow-creatures. | With respect to the 
idea of putting a final period to slavery in 
North America, it should seem best, that 
when this country had led the way by the 
act for jury, that each colony, knowing 
their own peculiar circumstances, should 
undertake the work in the most practicable 
way, and that they should endeavour to 
establish some system, by which slavery 
should be in a certain term of years abo- 
dished. Let the only contention hence- 
forward between Great Britain and Ame- 
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rica be, which shall exceed the other in 
zeal for establishing the fundamental rights 
of liberty to all mankind. 

Sir, before I make my motions I will 
just give you a breviate of them in the 
order in which I sha!l offer them to the 
House. They speak for themselves. The 
first is for a suspension of arms during the 
treaty of pacification; for how can men 
deliberate with the bayonet at the breast ? 
How can they treat with freedom while 
their towns are sacked, when daily in- 
stances of injustice and oppression ‘disturb 
the slower operations of reason. The 
second is to restore the right of electing an 
assembly and council to the colony of 
Massachuset’s Bay, whose charter you 
have confiscated. As I wish to act the 
part of a mediator, to soften matters be- 
tween irritated parties, and not to require 
any concessions that might even be thought 
too humiliating, I have been very cautious — 
in this second motion. Thinking as I do, 
that this country (I should say the mi- 
nistry of this country) has been the ag- 
gressor in every thing; I might move for . 
a total repeal of the Charter Act, but ine 
stead of that, I simply ask for no more 
than is absolutely necessary to proceed by 
mutual concessions, by putting the pro- 
scribed colony into a capacity of reconci- 
liation. Giwe them an assembly and 
council, and when they have registered the 
Act for jury to slaves, let not only the 
Charter Act be ‘tpso facto repealed, but 
all other Acts since 1763. These are my 
third and fourth motions. Let there be 
no ambiguity; let every thing be definite. 
When your authority is replaced as it was 
in 1763; let the colonies likewise be re- 
placed as they were in 1763 without equi- 
vocation or abatement. I propose to 
you fair and equitable terms, as a dispas- 
sionate mediator. If I required of you to 
repeal and rescind every Act uncondi- 
tionally, I might be thought a partizan 
and not a mediator, but in every thin 
that is consistent with justice I would wish 
most scrupulously to consult the dignity 
of this country. The part of a mediator 
between a parent state and its colonies, is 
to afford to one an honourable occasion of 
exerting its justice and generosity, and 
to restore to the other the wished for op- 
portunity of evincing the sincerity of their 

rofessions by every testimony of devotion 
becoming the most dutiful subjects, and 
the most affectionate colonists. Could I 
but hope that you would allow a plan of 


| mutual concession and pacification to pro- 
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ceed thus far, who would not run foremost in 
an act of oblivion? It would be the blessed 
olive branch of peace, and a festival of 
commemoration to our latest posterity. 
As to my last motion, for requisitions, it is 
to the same intent with the draught of a 
letter of requisition which I had the ho- 
nour of offering to the House last year, 
and which, if they had accepted, (instead 
of the noble lord’s compulsory proposition ) 
all might have been peace now; for the 
Americans have again assured his Ma- 
jesty in their petition, which is now before 

ou, that whenever requisitions are made 
in the accustomed and constitutional way, 
that they will be ready and willing, as they 
ever have been, with their lives and for- 
tunes, to assert and maintain the interests 
of his Majesty and of their mother-country. 
I have put it in order, as the last resolu- 
tion to take away every idea of constraint, 
and to reinstate the Commons of America 
in the inestimable ples of freely giv- 
ing and granting their own property as 
the Commons of Great Britain and of 
Ireland do, and as the Americans have al- 
ways hitherto done. They never have 
been reluctant to contribute their full 
proportion to the common defence in a 
constitutional way. This, Sir, is the sub- 
stance of my propositions. I hope the plan 
may be thought definite, satisfactory, and 
practicable. It will be a test of sincerity 
to both sides. The objects of the plan 
are, to support the dignity of Great Bri- 
tain as the parent state, to afford redress of 
grievances to America, to restore peace to 
this distracted empire, and to re-unite its 
common interests and exertions into one 
common cause. He moved, 

« That an Address be presented to 
his Majesty, humbly setting forth, that 
his Majesty’s subjects in North America, 
having, in the most dutiful manner, laid 
their grievances before his Majesty, and 
having humbly besought the gracious in- 
terposition of his royal authority and in- 
fluence to procure them relief from their 
afficting fears and jealousies, and having 
in the most earnest terms declared their 
attachment to his person, family, and go- 
vernment, with all the devotion that prin- 
ciple and affection can inspire ; and having 
solemnly assured his Majesty, that con- 
nected with Great Britain by the strongest 
ties that can unite societies, and deplor- 
ing every event that tends in any degree 
to weaken them, they not only most 
_ ardently desire that the former harmony 
may be restored between them, but 
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that a concord may be established upon so 
firm a basis, as to perpetuate its blessings, 
uninterrupted by any future dissentione, 
to succeeding generations in both coun- 
tries; and having farther assured his Ma- 
jesty, that notwithstanding their i 
during the course of the 
vas their breasts retain too tender a re- 
rd for the kingdom from which they 
erive their origin, to request such a re- 
conciliation as might in any manner be 
inconsistent with her dignity or her wel- 
fare; and that the apprehensions which 
now oppress their hearts with u 
hed being once removed, his Majesty will 
nd his faitbful subjects in America, ready 
and willing at all times, as they ever have 
been, with their lives and fortunes, to as- 
sert and maintain the rights and interests 
of his Majesty, and of their mother-coun- 
try; and having, with all humility, sub- 
mitted to his Majesty’s wise consideration, 
whether it may not be expedient that hs 
Majesty be pleased to direct some mode, 
by which the united application of his co- 
lonists may be imp into a y and 
permanent reconciliation, his faithful Com- 
mons humbly leave to represent, that 
however well disposed his Majesty's sub- 
jects in America may be, according to 
their most earnest professions, to return to 
their former obedience and constitutional 
dependance, yet that the horrors of war 
and bloodshed raging in their country, 
must drive them to distraction and despair; 
and further, his faithful Commons beg 
leave te recommend it to his Majesty’s 
parental consideration, that a return te 
their duty, of their own free mind and 
voluntary compliance, would insure a more 
cordial and permanent reconciliation, then 
any reluctant submission, which, through 
much bloodshed of his Majesty’s subjects, 
could be enforced by the ord ; therefore 
his faithful Commons most humbly beseech 
his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give orders for resi a stop 
to the further prosecution of hostilities in 
America, thereby to prevent the further 
destruction of the lives of his or sgl 
subjects, and to afferd the wiehed-for op- 
portunity to his colonists, of evincing the 
sincerity of their professions, by every tes- 
timony of devotion becoming the most du- 
tiful subjects, and she most affectivnate 
colonists.’” 

Sir George Savile. I rise, Sir, under 
difficulties common to me, and to all who 
speak from this side the House ; but then 

ey are collateral and adventitious diffi- 
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culties. If we urge that we have been 
unjust; we are answered that that matter 
has been long since decided. If we state 
that nothing is ta be got even by victory ; 
we have the same answer. If we argue 
that our measures are impracticable, and 
that success is beyond our power; the 
House will not endure to hear the power 
of this country called in question. He is 
a friend to rebellion who dares hesitate 
_ concerning the comparative force of the 
contending parties. Or, if I should touch 
on the topic of lightning the chains of 
slavery in America, recommended by my 
hon. friend, a learned gentleman will per- 
sone tell me that I am not a Whig, for that 
Whigs were ever fond of despotism. But 
I spoke guardedly when I said that these 
were collateral and adventitious difficul- 
ties. only ; for, on the naked matter itself, 
were a bye-stander to judge, it should 
seem that. the harder task would be 
to point out or create the difficulties. 
For what is the case? I ask the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, what 
ase their wishes? I:am answered ** Would 


ta God we were in the situation of 17638.” 


I-ask the colonies.. lam answered “ Would 
to God we were in the situation of 
1768.”? I know-well.that there are various 


senses in which this phrase may be under-. 


stood. Oh! Sir, there is-indeed one sense 
in Which, God: knows, we cannot be re- 
stored to the situation of 1763. Whovwill 
restore to. this country the blood that has 
been shed? Who will restore those gal- 
laut. mew to their country, whose lives: 
ave been lavished, and spent, and mis- 
spent. in the fatal contest ? Who will make: 
geod te me my share in a Howe, a:Clin- 
ton, a Burgoyne, whose fate is now stand- 
iag ona die? These sentiments, Sir, Have 
long pressed upon my mind, but I did not: 
. feel the weight of them till this.day : four 
hours ago I teltnothalf their force. Men’s. 
value is not known till they are lost; four. 
beurs.ago this country had a man, his 
country has him no more. One of your 
members, Sir: a member is perhaps soon. 
aie But where: shall we his 
fe who, having in his. vigour carried 
your. arme-in glory to the extent of your 
en jhe (that empire the ocean) when 
upon by his country in the dregs of 
life, with a constitution worn down in your 
service, on and goaded his tottering 
limbs, with hobbling haste and feeble ala- 
Ority, to climb the well known steps of the 
ship’s side to meet your enemy. I trust, 
Siz, the House will not think me guilty of 
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an uncomely tautology if I have said a 
word or two on a subject already touched: 
by my hon. friend. No, Sir, Jet it rather’ 
be an order of your House that for one 
day at least, while the memory and the 
gratitude yet remain, none shal] s 
without paying his just tribute, to that re-: 
spectable, that gallant, that honest.public 
man. But, Sir, 1 beg your pardon, and I. 
return to state that | am constrained to: 
allow, that the repealing of bills, recalling 
troops, undoing every act, is not. virtually: 
and effectually bringing things back into — 
the same situation as. if they had never. 
been done; and I acknowledge, too, that 
some test may now be wanted on the if od 
of the colonies to balance our acts of ge- 
nerous conciliation. Shall this test be in. 
words? Their words you will not take.. 
You are sure they aim at independence, 
because they disavow it. You are sure 
they will not give on requisition, for they 
say they will. Oh! but you have better 
proofs. You have a certainty they will 
not, for [they always have. They have 
always done it, they have over-done it. 
And in truth this is the kind of: proof we 
have been used to; we are well broke in, 
and we bear it. The satisfactory earnest- 
this House accepted, of our future success, 


was, that we had hitherto miscarried. The 


proof that we are now sure to direct our 
force wisely, was that we have hitherto 
blundered most egregiously. The House 
has paid due regard to these arguments, 
and we have voted as we were desired. . 
We have adopted the logic, and the pre- 
cedent applies to the case before us. Well 
then, it is allowed, their words are not to: 
be taken. Their former loyalty to this 
country shall not pass for any thing but. 
glass of their future disobedience. Al- 
owed, my friend’s propositions meet you 
then on that ground. He looks for an 
actual, fresh’ test of living obedience; an 
enrolling a British act of parliament; to 
which I hope it will not be a capital objec- 
tion that it is not oppressive, that it is not 
unreasonable ; andhas morality, humanity, | 
and the rights of a part of mankind, for its 
object and foundation. I second the mo- 
tion of niy hon. friend. 

Lord North said a few words relative to 
the unseasonableness of the motion, till a 
Bill of such vast extent as the Prohibitory . 
Bill going through the House, was first 
tried. 

Mr. Burke said, that the very reason as- 
signed why the present motion should not 
be screed: to, was the best reason for. 
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agreeing toit; for, if the Bill, and the 


measures and principles which gave birth. 


to it had not made their way into parlia- 
ment. there would be no occasion for the 
present motion. 

Lord John Cavendish spoke in favour of 
the motion, but said he despaired of suc- 
cess, as the ministry, supported by a ma- 
jority, were determined to push matters to 
the utmost extremity. 

Mr. Sawbridge said, it had been very 
fashionable both within and without doors, 
to stigmatise the Americans as cowards 
and poltroons, but he believed, the truth 
would be found on the other side; for he 
was well informed, that the King’s troops 
at the action of Buoker’s-Hill consisted of 
2,500 men, and the provincials not quite 
1,500, and even those 1,500 would have com- 
pletely defeated the King’s troops, if their 
ammupition had not been tetally spent. 

Lord North said, he was but an indiffe- 

rent judge of military operations ; but by 
the best acceunts he could obtain, the pro- 
vincials were at least three to one, and 
were besides very strongly entrenched. 
Even by a Gazette published under their 
own immediate. authority, in the list of 
the killed and wounded, it appeared that 
19 regiments had suffered, which was a 
proof that so many were present, and that 
computing them at 500 men a regiment, 
and making the usual allowances, there 
‘could not be Jess than 8,000 provincials 
that day defending the lines at Bunker’s- 
Hill. ‘ 
Governor Johnstone observed, that the 
noble lord laid great stress on the advan- 
tage the provincials had gained over the 
King’s troops, by being so well posted, 
and defended by trenches and breast- 
works. But he must draw avery different 
conclusion, as he thought the assailants 
had the advantage; and he was not sin- 
gular in his opinion, for one of the greatest 
generals Europe ever beheld (marshal 
Saxe) had, in hie Reveries on the Art of 
War, expressed himself of the same opinion. 
At all events, there was something fatal to 
the noble lord’s arguments either way, for 
either the works were weak, and therefore 
the provincials defended them bravely, or 
being strong, it shewed what a dangerous 
enemy they must be, who could raise, and 
so judiciously construct such works, from 
11 o’clock at night, on a summer’s evening, 
till day-break the next morning. 

Colonel Morris observed, that by the 
best intelligence he was able to obtain, the 
provincials entrenched on Bunker’s-Hill, 
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and engaged on the 17th of June, were 
about 5,000 men, which was in the pro- 
portion fully of two to one. 

The question belng put, the House 


divided. 
t 21 
Sir Grey Cooper - 


t 198 

So it passed in the negative. 

Mr. Hartley then moved, 1. ‘ That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill to em- 
power the inhabitants of the province of 
Massachuset’s-Bay, to elect an assembly 
and council, in the manner directed by the 
charter granted to the inhabitants of that 
province, by their majesties king William 
and queen Mary, bearing date the 7th 
of October, in the 3rd_ year of their reign. 
2. That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to establish the right of trial by jury in all 
criminal cases, to all slaves in North Ame- 
rica; and to annul all laws of any province 
repugnant thereto, and to require the 
registering of the same by the respective 
assemblies of each colony in North Ame- 
rica. 3. That leave be given to bring in a 
Bill to establish a permanent reconciliation 
between Great Britain and its dependen- 
cies in North-America, and to restore his 
Majesty’s subjects in North-America to | 
that happy and free condition, and to that 
peace and prosperity which they enjoyed 
in their constitutional dependence on Great 
Britain before the present unhappy 
troubles. 4. That leave be given to ae 
in a Bill for a free pardon, indemnity, an 
oblivion. 5. Phat an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, to lay the opinion 
of this House before his Majesty, That it 
may be proper when the present unhappy 
disputes in North America shall be brought 
to an amicable termination, that his Ma- 
jesty should be graciously pleased to give 
orders, that letters of requisition be written 
in the accustomed manner to the several 
provinces of his Majesty’s colonies and 
plantations in North America, to make 
provision for the purposes of protecting, 
defending, and securing the said colonies 
and plantations.” All which were passed 
in the negative. 


Tellers. 
Mr. Fox - - - 
Mr. Dempster- - 


Noes Fear: Stanley, 


YEAs 


Debate in the Commons on the American 
Prohibitory Bul.] Dee. 8. The order of 
the day being read for receiving the report 
of the American Prohibitory Bill, counsel 
were called in and heard, in support of 
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the petition from the West India planters 
and merchants against the Bill. It was 
moved to postpone the further considera- 
tion of the report till the 23d of January, 
1776. 

Lord North moved, that the amend- 
ments made by the committee, be now 
read a second time. 

Mr. JT. Townshend condemned this 
mode of surry ine on the national business ; 
it was disgraceful to parliament, and of- 
fended every rule of decency. It was in- 
jurieus to the nation at large, and it fully 
verified, what had often been asserted and 
lamented, that our laws were become the 
mere edicts of the council table, or rather 
the dark machinations of a desperate cabal 
of ministers, and not the laws of free, deli- 
berative assemblies, uninfluenced by any 


other consideration, but the good of the. 


kingdom. He hoped, however flushed 
with victory the minister might be, for 
form’s sake at least, he would consent. to 
put off the report till after the Christmas 
recess : besides, he recommended his lord- 
ship seriously to reflect how fatal it might 
be, if the seer he panne 80 
er to carry, should fail; and think in 
eae in what manner he could face his 
friends, if compelled to meet them at the 
commencement of the next, as he did 
at the present session, with the doleful 
tidings, that he was again deceived. 

Sir George Hay spoke of the Admiralty 
courts, and their immediate connection 
with the civil law, and the near affinity 
this Bill bore to both, as one of their ge- 
nuine offspring. He said it was the wisest 
and most salutary measure that had been 
hitherto devised for compelling the rebel- 
liouws Americans to return to their duty. 
He observed, that they might beat our 
army, but they could not beat our navy; 
for, he was confident, the latter was 
gate ios enough to cope with the com- 

ined force of all Europe. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair made no doubt but 
the present Bill bore a much nearer affi- 
nity to the civil law than to the common 
law of England; the former was the pa- 
rent of tyranny, despotism, and arbitrary 
power, and no person who attended in 
the least to the present Bill, but must 
see at the first oe it was a compound 
of them all, and consequently, like its pa- 
rent, the very reverse to the laws of Eng- 
land, and totally repugnant to the glori- 
ous constitution which gave them birth. 
Without pretending to the gift of prophecy, 
he might venture to foretel that the Bull 
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would bring destraction on this country ; 
and, applying to the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, asked him, if he was so mis- 
led or mistaken, as to imagine that 120 or 
200 servile associates would be a sufficient 
protection to him in the hour of trial, 
when the nation, finding itself ruined, 
would rise almost as one man, to avenge 
themselves on the guilty authors and ad- 
visers of such destructive measures. 

Sir Richard Sutton said, that this coun- 
try had numerous channels for its trade 
and commeree, and great consumptions 
within itself; but America had neither. 
Their rice, tobacco, corn, lumber, indigo, 
&c. must goto other markets; he there- 
fore thought the Bill the most effectual 
means to restore the people of that coun- 
try to their senses. 

Governor Johnstone opposed hurrying 
the Bill in such a disgraceful manner, 
which he said, was one of the most oppres- 
sive and tyrannic measures that could pos- 
sibly enter into the mind of man to con- 
ceive. He observed, that you might put 
the Americans to the torture, you might 
starve, proscribe, or do any thing which 
malice or despotism could suggest, but 
you would never prevail upon them to 
consent to taxation. 

Mr. For. I have always said, that the 
war ing on against the Americans is 
unjust, that it is not practicable ; but ad- 
mitting it to be a just war, that it is prac- 
ticable, I say, that the means made use 
of, are by no means such as will obtain 
the end. I shall confine myself singly to 
this ground, and shew that this Bill, like 
every other measure, proves the want of 
policy, the folly and madness, of the pre- 
sent set of ministers. I was in great 
hopes, that they had seen their error, and 
had given over coercion, and oe on 
war against America by means of acts of 
parliament. In order to induce the Ame- 
ticans to submit to your legislature, you 
pass laws against them, cruel and tyranni- 
cal in the extreme. If they-.complain of 
one law, your answer to their complaint, 
is to pass another more rigorous than the 
former: but they are in rebellion, you say; 
if they are, treat them as rebels are wont 
to be treated. Send out your fleets and 
armies against them, and subdue them; 
but let them have no reason to complain 
of your laws. Shew them, that your laws 
are mild, just, and equitable, that they 
therefore are in the wrong, and deserve 
the punishment they meet with. The 
very contrary of this has been your 
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wretched policy. I have ever understood 
it as a first principle, that in rebellion you 
punish the individuals, but spare the coun- 
try ; ina war against the enemy, you spare 
individuals, and lay waste the country. 
This last has been invariably your conduct 
against America. I suggested this to you, 
when the Boston Port Bill passed. I ad- 
vised you to find out the offending per- 
sons, and to punish them; but what did 
you do janteadl of this? You laid the whole 
town of Boston under terrible contribu- 
tion, punishing the innocent with the 
guilty. You answer, that you could not 
come at the guilty. This very answer, 
shews how unfit, how unable you are, to 
govern America. If you are forced to 
punish the innocent to come at the guilty, 
our government there, is, and ought to 
be atanend. But, by the Bill now be- 
fore us, you not only punish those inno- 
cent persons who are unfortunately mixed 
with the guilty in North America, but pu- 
nish and starve whole islands of unoffend- 
Ing people, unconnected with, and sepa- 
rated from them. Hitherto the Americans 
have separated the right of taxation from 
hes legislative authority ; although they 
ve denied the former, they have ac- 
knowledged the latter. 
make them deny the one as well as the 
other. What signifies, say they, your 
giving up the right of taxation, if you are 
to inforce your legislative authority in the 
manner you do. This legislative autho- 
rity so inforced, will at any time coerce 
taxation, and take from us whatever you 
think fit to demand. It is a Bill which 
should be entitled, a Bill for carrying 
more effectually into execution the re- 
solves of the Congress. 
Lord North had not the most distant in- 
tention of distressing the inhabitants or 
hurting the trade of the sugar colonies. 
if, therefore, any of the provisions of the 
present Bill should affect the West-India 
planters, he was sorry for it: but as 
things were now circumstanced, he feared 
it was not to be avoided. In civil convul- 
sions of this kind, it was plain, that many 
must suffer; it was a necessary consequence 
of such a state of things; but still, if the 
measure was a good one, or the best that 
could be devised, it must be taken with all 
its consequences. Parliament have thought 
fit to adopt it, and till they think proper 
to alter their opinion, it isabsurd to object 
that this hody of nen, that island, or such 
and such places, will feel the temporary 
eltects of it; but, said his lordship, till it is 
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made manifest, that the inconveniencies 
complained of, are shewn to outweigh the 
general interest we have in preserving the 
dependency of America on this country, 
every argument maintained on the ground 
of temporary or local inconvenience, must 
be nugatory and absurd. 

Mr. Burke said, the noble lord’s argu- 
ment came fairly to this: first, determine 
on your measure, submit it to parlia- 
ment; aod if any one offers to reason, 'en- 
quire, or ask questions concerning its pro- 
priety, let the adviser, or pro r, or 
submitter, rise, and very gravely assure 
his auditors, that all such enquiries, rea- 
sons, questions, or objections, are totally 
nugatory and absurd; for we are not come 
to argue on it, the measure itself being al- 
ready determined on. This was a new kind 
of logic: but very well calculated for ex- 
pediting public business: and every way 
worthy of its noble author and teacher. 

Lord George Germaine contended, that 
the Americans brought the troubles on 
themselves, by resisting the authority of 
this country. The gentlemen on the 
other side say, why did not the govern- 
ment of Massachuset’s Bay discover the 
first rioters at Boston and punish them, 
and let the matter rest there? I will tell 
themwhy. Because the council refused to 
co-operate with governor Hutchinson on 
that occasion, who did every thing in his 
power to persuade them. Whatever may 
be urged against this Bill, and its advisers, 
it is, in my opinion, the readiest way to 
make the Americans return to their daty; 
for as soon as any province submits, its 
ports will be opened, and its trade and 
commerce from that moment restored. 
Whenever peace shall be restored, if 
I have been in the least instrumen 
in effecting so desirable an end, I shall 
feel the greatest pleasure and happl- 
ness from it; and whatever ill-natur 
interpretation may have been put on my 
conduct, I can assure the House, that 
never sought for the office I have the ho- 
nour to fill, nor wished for it, further than 
I flattered myself I might be serviceable to 
my country. : 

The question was put on lord North's 
motion, and the House divided: For 3 
143; against it 38, sea 

Mr. Burke then moved: 1. ‘ That it 18 
necessary and proper to come to a resolu- 
tion, that evidence concerning the state 0 
America, the temper of the people theres 
and the probable operations of an Act now 
depending, is unnecessary to this Houses 
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this House being already sufficiently ac- 
quainted with those matters. 2. That there 
be laid before this House such advices as 
may enable this House to judge of the pre- 
sent state and condition of his Majesty’s 
yal and dutiful province of Georgia.” 


lo 
They passed in the negative. 


Dec.!11. Governor Johnstone moved, 
«¢ That no evidence has been : produced to 
this House, to shew that many persons in 
his Majesty’s colony of Georgia have set 
themselves in open rebellion, and defiance 
to the just and legal authority of the 
King aad Parliament of Great Britain, or 
have assembled together an armed force, 
or engaged his Majesty’s troops, or at- 
tacked bis forts, or prohibited all trade and 
commerce with this kingdom, and the 
other part of his Majesty’s deminions.”’ 
He observed, that Cato and Socrates in 
Athens and Rome, stood alone to oppose 
venal and corrupt majorities. Those cele- 
brated commonwealths, in their decline, 
were what Britain is at present: luxury, 
venality, public prostitution, and a total 
disregard to the interests of their country, 
prevailed: majorities then, as well as now, 
were procured by the most base and scan- 
dalous means: those majorities were com- 
posed of the most worthless and profligate 
individuals of the community, of gladiators, 
pimps, sharpers, parasites, and buffoons. 
Almost every man in Rome and Athens 
had his price; and if any thing remained 
unsold, it was only for want of a pur- 
purchaser. The few who retained an 
sense of honour were reviled or despised. 
Their opposition was attributed to factious 
or interested motives, or they were treated 
as men acting under the influence of delu- 
sion and ideal perfection, and misled by 
impracticable schemes of policy and legis- 
lature. It was the misfortune of the times, 
that they both fell a sacrifice to the malice 
of their enemies ; but it was a still greater 
misfortune, that neither of them were sur- 
vived by the liberties of their country. 
Cato and the Roman commonwealth pe- 
rished together; the liberties of Athens 
were no more, when Socrates fell a victim 
to the rage of his merciless persecutors. 
He then: turned to the question, and ob- 
served, that the loyal colony of Georgia 
was now entered in the black catalogue. 
It was marked out for destruction, as well 
as the province of Massachuset’s. Bay ; 
the latter, for defending their liberties, 


which were immediately invaded; the. 


former, because they disapproved of the 
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inhurnan measure of condemning people 
unheard and untried. 

Mr. J. Johnstone seconded the motion, | 
and said, he believed it was the first time a 
whole province was proscribed, without 
some imputation of guilt. Most of the 
other colonies had done something, which 
might be construed into resistance, or a 
preparation for it; but in the case of 
Georgia, it had not been even urged in 
debate, much less proved, that they had © 
committed a single act, which the most 
willing, ingenious, most expecting, or best 
paid fs er in the House, could sketch — 
even so far as a misdemeanor. - And what 
would be the certain consequence of the 
present Bill? But that a whole province 
was to be proscribed, its trade ruined, and 
its inhabitants declared rebels, and come . 

elled to submit to tyranny, or consent to 
e starved. 

Lord North had no objection to haveevis | 
dence examined, but he presumed, the wit 
nesses meant to’be moved for, were the- 
West-Indiamerchents, who probably would 
think themselves interested in the eyent of 
the examination, and who, besides, could 
not possibly be sufficiently acquainted 
with the present state of the colony, to 

ive the House the necessary information. 

hough neni i was not actually in arms, 
or in a state of open rebellion, it was nes 
vertheless well known, that they acted in 
conjunction with the other colonies, and 
there could not be a more decisive proof 
of their disposition, and the part they 
meant to take, than their having sent de- 
legates to the continental congress. 

Mr. Dempster animadverted very se 
verely on the doctrine maintained by the 
noble lord, that of prejudging, and on that 
prejudgment, proceeding to inflict punish- 
ment. He said, sucha conduct was more 
horrible in its consequence, and more re- 
pugnant to the generally established ideas 
of justice, than any thing yet imputed to 
that bloody tribunal the Inquisition, for 
even the inguisitor proceeded on informa- 
tion, heard the culprit in his own justifi- 
cation, attended to the proofs, and pro- 
nounced his sentence according to certain 
stated rules, established by the inventors 
of this mock judicature. You have drawn 
the colonies into the dilemma of taking up 
arms, or of submitting to be slaves, and 
then desire them to lay down their arms, 
and you will hear their complaints. This 
was the language of Charles 1 to his par 
liament, and of every other tyrant, from 
William the Conqueror to this day. 
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Mr. Pownall (Secretary to the Board 
of Trade) detailed the different proofs the 
Georgians had given of a rebellious dispo- 
sition. He observed, that in honour to 
his Majesty, two days before his last birth- 
day, they threw the cannon of one of the 
forts in the province, into the river : forci- 
bly entered the powder magazine, ‘and 
plundered it of every ounce of its con- 
tents. ‘Their own newspapers were full of 
accounts of these exploits. If any other 
proof was requisite, the last resolution of 
their committee must be sufficient to con- 
vince the most unbelieving, for they had 
voted 10,000/. towards what they called 
the common cause, which, in his opinion, 
shewed plainly that they were in earnest. 

Mr. Burke said, this was the first time 
‘he ever heard newspaper information 
made a foundation for any solemn pro- 
ceedings in that House, except an odd 
, time, when the gentlemen of the quill 
made free with the noble lord who sat on 
the Treasury bench, and & few of his 
chosen friends in both Houses. He said, 
he sometimes frequented a coffee-house 
near the House, and he had a right to say, 
that the master of it was extremely negli- 
gent of his duty, for he had never laid any 
of those hostile papers the hon. gentleman 
mentioned before him; yet on recollec- 
tion, he could not help thinking that this 
House, and not coffee-houses, would be 
the fittest place to look for information ; 
but he was sorry to say, that this House 
was one of the last in the island he would 
Jook to for any kind of information. On 
the whole, he was sorry to perceive so 
sudden an alteration in the hon. gentle- 
man, for he remembered when the hon. 
gentleman in office was not a member, no 
man was clearer, none readier to commu- 
nicate, in the most candid manner, every 
intelligence that was proper, or consistent 
with his situation. For that reason, said 
he, I fear there is something infectious in 
the air of this House. This gentleman, 
who not long since was intelligence itself, 
seems to have been at once emptied, and 
instead of drawing from his usual source, 
As suddenly obliged to draw his most im- 
~ portant information from the newspapers. 

The motion was negatived. 

On the order of the day for the third 
reading of the Bill, 

Mr. Bayley said: I am well convinced 
there never entered this door, a Bill fraught 
with such injustice and cruelty as the 
, present. In order to wreak the revenge 
ef a vindictive ministry on the Americans, 
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you are now going to rum all the plante- 
tions in the West Indi islands, and to 
give their present produce up for plunder 
to your sailors, before the inbabitants can 
have any notice of your intentions. And 
by this infamous trick you think yeu shall 
be able to man your fleet without giving 
any bounties to your seamen, which 
much doubt if you will find answer after 
all; yet the attempt is so very base and 
wicked, that I defy any one to mention 
such an instance even amongst the most 
savage nations, where a minister ever 
dared to give up such a number of inno: 
cent persons to plunder, without the least 
crime being laid to their char Sir, I 
have several times told the House, that 
before the Congress had shut up the Ame- 
rican ports, which was the 10th of Sept. 
last, a great number of their vessels sailed 
for the West Indies, chiefly in ballast, 
where the planters are now loading them 
under the sanction of our Acts of Naviga- 
tion, never suspecting that we are this day 
capable of faking a law which is to en- 
trap them, by enacting, that unless Ame-+ 
rican vessels came to them loaded with 
lumber or provisions, and obtained a cer- 
tificate of it to bring with them to Great 
Britain or Ireland, with & particular de- 
scription of their cargoes ‘then on board, 
that the planter’s property was to be seized 
and made lawful prize of, although they 
could not possibly know of any such stl 
pulations; therefore, Sir, I frequently 
urged how unjust it would be, not to give 
the inhabitants of those islands timely no- 
tice of your design before you subjected 
their goods to forfeiture. I now again, 
Sir, have & clause in my hand to offer for 
this purpose, and if it be not accepted, sll 
mankind will agree in seeing the intention 
of this Bill in the same light that I do. 
But, Sir, the noble Jord at the head.of the 
Treasury insinuates, that no injury ™ 
meant by this Bill to any of the proprie- 
tors of West India estates: if that was 
really the case, his lordship could haye no 
objection to such ea clause; but what 
serves to convince me more than any bere 
professions is, that no one will accept the 
1,000 guineas I have declared myself 
ready to give, to whoever will indemnify 
my property that is now at sea from being 
seized, until I can send information tomy 
managers in Jamaica to forbear sinppise 
any more on American vessels. 5ir, 
think it an infamous robbery to have my 
rty taken from me without having 
infringed any law whatever, and without 
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giving me time to guard against such laws 
as you are making. Although the less I 
may sustain on this occasion may. not 
much affect me, I know many of the in- 
habitants of the West India islands will 
be ruined by it, having the greatest part 
of what they are worth. in the world on 
board American ships now on their pas- 
sage to this kingdom, and which is now 
out of their power to remedy. And not- 
withstanding they are insured againet the 
risk of the seas, and even pirates, yet Iam 
sorry to say that after escaping all these, 
their ruin is inevitable, from rapacious and 
anprincipled ministers. 

he question —: put, that the Bil 


do pass ; the House divided. . 
: Tellers. 
ee Mr. Rice - - - - 
YEAS 4 Sir Grey Cooper - - { ia 
Mr. Frederic M u 
NOES 4 Mr. Feilde - a ne 


. So it was resolved in the affirmative. 


Debate in the Lords on the American 
Prohibitory Bill.| Dec. 15. The Ame- 
rican Prohibitory Bill was read a second 
time; after which, 

The Duke of Manchester said: I rise, 
my lords, to give a negative to this Bill, 
because, with-all the attention I have been 
_ able to bestow in considering and examin- 
ing its contents, I cannot discover on what 

ound of policy, justice, or expediency, 
it can be fairly supported. I must .ob- 
serve, that the manner of hurrying, and 
the season of the year at which this -Bill 
has been introduced into parliament, in 
remarkable thin Houses, at atime when 
no business of importance ought to be 
brought under your lordships’ consi- 
deration, unless in cases of the most ur- 
gent necessity, is tome one very great ob- 
jection to sending it to‘a committee. If 
we examine this Bill, my lords, we shall 
find the great principle of it to be founded 
in the most aggravated injustice. We 
shall find it involving the innocent and 
guilty in one common punishment, and, 
above all, we must lament to see public 
and parliamentary encouragement given 
to the subjects of one part. of this great 
empire to destroy and pillage the other. 
‘Looking again to the sanction of the Bill, 
and to what is virtually to force it into ope- 
ration, we find one of the fundamentals of 
this constitution invaded. The unhappy 
people are not only destined to destruc- 
tion, they are likewise to be ‘plundered ; 
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and to insure the execution of the measure, 
the plunder is to be shared among those 
who are to be employed to effect this bar- 
barous business. The matter I allude to, 
my lords, is that clause which authorizes 
the seizure of every species of American 
property, found floating on the gea, or in 
their ports aad harbours; and shares the 
spoils thus taken, among the captors. 
This, I will maintain, is a direct viola- 
tion of that i sacred palladium of our 
liberties, the Bill of Rights; a palladium 
which it is not ia your lordahips’ power 
to alter, violate, or abridge, without a direcg 
invasion of the cpastitution. That invalu- 
able law, my lords, enacts, that the pro-~ 
perty of no subject of this realm shall be 
seized or confiscated, withaut previous 
trial or conviction. Is that the case here? 
Will any of your lordships say, that the 
clause of this Bill, which gives the seigure 
to the captors, is ihe the most ate aute 
rage on property thet can ibly be con- 
ceived? nla the first insigaea, the ships, 
goods, &c. are seized and turned over te 
the Admiralty court, where they are con- 
demned of course. Thug at one instant 
the mischief is done, and the meags of 
obtaining justice completely defeated. 
Part of my leisure hours, my lords, I dedi- 
cate to reading; and since this Bill made 
its appearance in the other House, I have 
looked into books the most likely to in- 
struct me on this head, to see if” history 
could furnish me with a precedent of a si- 
milar nature; I found but one, that bore 
the Jeast resemblance; and that was the 
conduct.of the second: ror ef China, 
of the Tartar race, who issued an edict, 
directing that all-the inhabitants on the 
sea coasts should burn and destroy their 
towns and their shipping. The edict was 
punctually and rigorously executed, and 
several] thousand people lost their lives in 
the cruel devastation. This matter now 
alluded to, applies equally to the justice 
and policy of the Bill. My lerds, I think 
it is impossible to hear or read of the pre- 
sent struggle of America, in resisting. the 
oppressions she daily suffers, and the accu- 
mulated horrors with which she is threat- . 
ened, and not be highly interested inthe 
event. I feel similar impressions, but in a 
stronger degree, to those eon me in 
reading of the actions of Alexander, as de- 
scribed by Quintus Curtius, or the issue of 
the battle of Pharsalia, where Czesar gave 
the worid a master. It is impossible, while 
the scene is yet passing, not to be ‘deeply 
affected in the. event of tle present megs - 


- 
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aures. My lords, I should be obliged to 
any of the noble lords in administration, to 
rise and inform me what is the true ground 
on which they mean to rest the motives 
of this ruinous and unnatural war. Is it 
for a revenue? No; that has been dis- 
claimed by them in this House, on the 
first day of the present session; and it has 
been siace frequently and openly avowed, 
that no revenue is expected. ‘ It is,” 
said they, ‘‘ no object; and if it were, for 
the present, such a scheme would be inex- 

edient. We want America only to ac- 

nowledge a constitutional dependency on 
this country, an acknowledgment of the 
power of this legislature; and we then 
wish to give them perfect security and full 
enjoyment of their subordinate constitu- 
tional rights.” Does such a language 
comport with the principles of this Bill ? 
Are any offers held out to induce the 
Americans to return to their duty, and 


' acknowledge their subordinate depend- 


ency? Is the claim of taxation given up, 
or even suspended, in order to remove the 
apprehensions such a claim has justly ex- 
cited in that country? No, my jorda the 
whole question lies at issue, as when the 
differences first arose, and war as against 
alien enemies, is by this Bill, denounced 
and publicly declared, without a single 
bg of conciliation or concession; and 

at with an express intention of support- 
ing, in the most unqualified manner, every 
one claim hitherto set up by this country 
over that. When arebellion raged in the 
northern part of this island, a rebellion 
fomented and carried on against the esta- 
blishment in church and state, no such 
ani as the present was thought on. 

any of the people in that part of the 
kingdom, remained firm and loyal. In 
such a case, an act of this nature would be 
impolitic and unjust. We have been told 
frequently, that great numbers of people 
in America continue friends to govern- 
ment. Why then punish them? Why 
adopt such a plan oF indiscriminate injus- 
tice? Why involve the innocent and 
gy in one general judgment? This 

ill may establish in future a claim, at 
least an expectation, which I dare say, 
your lordships do not foresee. Suppose, 
my lords, another rebellion should break 
out in the northern or southern part of this 
island; would not the soldiery in such a 
case have as good a right to expect the 
plunder and confiscations consequent on 
the reduction of the rebels, as the seamen 
@re given by this Bill? I see no reason 
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that they should not. It would operate as 
an encouragement, and every motive 
would apply in one case, that can possibly 
operate in the other. Every argument 
that can bé urged in behalf of the inno- 
cent and unoffending part of the inhabi- 
tants of America, still more strongly, if 
possible, operates in behalf of the West 
India islands, which by this Bill are to be 
included in the general proscription, with- 
out even so much as the slightest imputa- 
tion of guilt. The West Indians too, are 
to be starved and ruined, to effect the de- 
sirable purposes of administration. Desti« 
tute of provisions and lumber, they cannot 
exist; or supposing they could procure 
the former, what are they to do with their 
crops? Or on supposing they could pre- 
serve their crops, which it is well known 
they cannot, how is the produce to be ex- 
ported to the European markets da al 
said thus much to the general policy an 

justice of the Bill, give me leave to say a 
word or two to the expediency of it. 


‘Though the Bill were perfectly justifiable 


in every other respect, this at least will 
deserve your lordships’ most mature deli- 
beration; what force can you send out, 
with safety to yourselves, sufficient to carry 
this mass of oppression into execution ? 
Recruits cannot be procured on any terms. 
Germans, it is well known, will not answer 
your purpose. The Russians cannot assist 
you, as they are likely to have ee 
enough nearer home; besides, administra- 
tion affect to disclaim ever having any such 
intention, though | believe the contrary is 
well known to be true. Whence, then, 
are you to draw all your force? By the. 
complexion of this Bill, I should be in- 
clined to think the whole weight of this 
business is thrown on tle navy; but will 
your lordships think it prudent to leave 
yourselves in a great measure defenceless 
at home, while the affairs of the north of 
Europe present themselves in their present 
form ¢ I believe not. A storm, I am well 
informed, is gathering in that quarter. 
Russia and Sweden are making’ prepara- 
tions for war. Prussia has interfered ; and 
France, in case of an actual rupture, will 
give Sweden its promised protection, and 
that by a fleet. In such an event, I shall 
not insist, that a British fleet will become 
necessary in the Baltic; because I pre- 
sume that none of your lordships can ima- 
gine that Great Britain would remaia 
inactive, and see France senda naval force 
into the northern seas; and that to act 
against the power in Europe with which 
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she stands most closely connected and 
allied. My lords, I shall sit down, with 
making an observation on the concluding 
clause of this Bill, empowering the King 
to grant pardons to persons of whom you 
know nothing. In my opinion, it is ave 
dangerous extension of prerogative. 
have no fear that his Majesty will make a 
’ bad use of it. Iam sure he will not de- 
signedly; but I contend, that a prince, 
even of the best talents and first rate 
powers of discrimination, cannot attain 
such a knowledge of the abilities and cha- 
racters of the persons to be appointed 
under this commission, as to prevent his 
being imposed on, in the recommendations 
made to him; and that consequently the 
power is an improper one, because from 
the very nature of it, with the best inten- 
tions in the prince, it is likely to be abused. 
For this, and the other reasons before 
stated, I am against committing this Bill.. 
Lord Lyttelton. I confess I am much 
astonished at the two assertions the noble 
duke sat out with; that the Bill had been 
brought in at an improper season, and had 
been carried through thin Houses. For 
my part, I beg leave to think very differ- 
ently from his grace, at least to draw very 
different conclusions. The necessity of 
the present Bill justifies the bringing it in 
at the time; and I imagined I should never 
hear the objection of non-attendance arise 
from that side of the House. If the Bill 
has been badly attended on the part of op- 
osition, in the other House, whose fault 
is that? Is.a breach of public duty in 
them, to be imputed as a crime to their 
. adversaries? I should imagine it is rather 
an argument in the favour of administra- 
tion. If we turn to the other part of the 
noble duke’s assertion, we shall find it 
equally ill-founded. The Bill took a due 
time in passing through its several stages, 
and was solemnly debated in its progress, 
clause by clause. The noble lord who 
conducts the public business of the nation 
in the House where it originated, sustained 
the whole weight of opposition ; obviated 
the several objections that were made to it 
in the course of those debates, and con- 
vinced the independent part of the House 
of its utility and necessity. Such being 
the circumstances attending this Bill, I 
am authorised to say, that it was neither 
brought in at an improper season, nor was 
it indecently hurried. No charge of the 
latter kind can, in my opinion, therefore, 
be made against administration. On the 
contrary, it is well known, and now con- 
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fessed on all hands, indeed the noble lords 
on the other side, have urged it as a faule 
that administration have committed, that 
they delayed instead of hurried, the ne- 
cessary measures for reducing this obsti- 
nate and rebellious people; from motives 
of lenity, and wishing to prevent the ef- 
fusion of blood, and the horrid devastation 
consequent on a civil war. And I am not 
certain, that all the mischiefs that have : 
since happened may not, in a great mea- 
sure, be attributed to mistaken motives of 
humanity. The noble duke says, the pre- 
sent Bill, by confiscating the property of 
the Americans, is a violation and invasion 
of the Bill of Rights, because it gives the 
roperty taken to the captors, without a 
egal previous conviction. Does not the 
preamble of this Bill affirm the Americans 
to be in open rebellion? Is not, then, the 
proof of the property following such a de- 
claration of the legislature, and that 
founded on innumerable acts of hostility 
committed against the King and Parliament, 
a full and legal conviction. My lords, it 
will be said, perhaps, that America is not 
in rebellion? What, then, can we call re- 
bellion, if this be not? They have attacked 
our troops, seized the King’s forts and 
military magazines. They have, as far as 
it was in their power, cut themselves off 
from this country, by prohibiting every 
kind of trade and commercial intercourse 
with it. If this be not a state of open war, 
hostility, and defiance, I cannot tell what 
is. Have not those unnatural colonists, 
to rebellion, added all the circumstances 
of rapine and public robbery? Have not 
they been base enough, under the trea- 
cherous pretence of defending the Cana- 
dians, to commit the most notorious acts 
of oppression ? and have not the people of 
Canada been compelled to take up arms 
against them, in order to resist the uni-- 
versal brigandage that must have been the 
consequence, if they any longer continued 
passive, or did not rise in defence of their 
roperty, daily wrested out of their hands 
by the most shameful acts of violence? I 
lately saw a letter from that country, in 
which this reason is directly assigned, that 
at length they found it necessary to arm 
and defend themselves; the words were 
the very terms I have now used, contre 
brigandage, against this public robbery 
and extortion. My lords, the noble duke 
tells you, that a storm is gathering in the 
North, which may find sufficient employ- 
ment for our fleet in Europe. Are, then, 
all the terrors of a rupture with France, ia 
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casé this war should continue for any time, | nies, They, in fine, would look on you. 


at once abandoned by his grace, and his 
friends on the other side of the House; 
and do they new falsify their own hop 
tions, delivered with so much confidence, 
in order to hold up fresh bugbears of their 
own creating ? We have now no longer 
any fears of an invasion from France. 
Our coasts are no longer in danger from 
that formidable enemy, who, according to 
the noble duke’s information, is to be em- 
ployed elsewhere. Sweden and Russia 
are preparing to attack each other. 
Prussia and France are to take respective 
sides in this quarrel. What, then, does 
this amount to; but that France, jealous 
of the increasing power of Russia, and in 
compliance with her engagements entered 
into with Sweden, will take a part in those 
disputes? Does not this prove to a de- 
monstration, that France, operated on by 
her jealousies, and obliged by her treaties 
with Sweden, can never think of preventing 
cr interrupting us in the prosecution of re- 
ducing our rebellious subjects? Such an 
attempt would be madness in any event ; 
but on the present occasion would be di- 
rectly militating against her own views. 
But supposing, my lords, that the matter 
really stood as the- noble lords in opposi- 
tion have frequently stated it; I will sup- 

ose, what I am sure is not the case, that 
it was both the interest and intentions of 
¥rance and Spain, to prevent us from re- 
ducing our rebellious colonists into a state 
of legal obedience and constitutional sub- 
mission, and that if we persisted in our 
declared resolution of asserting our rights, 
that we must expect to be engaged in a war 
with the united force of the House of 
Bourbon. Would that be a motive with 
et lordships, for submitting to your re- 

ellious subjects in the present contest? I 
think it would not. I amsure it ought not. 
- If adread of a war with those powers should 
be a sufficient reason for sucha disgrace- 
ful, spiritless conduct, I am well convinced 
it would have a directly contrary effect. 
Those powers would soon conclude, that a 
nation which had not power or force suffi- 
cient to coerce its own members, would be 
no longer a formidable enemy. They 
would look upon you as an abject, tame, 
mercenary people, who from a mere love 
of lucre, would consent to sacrifice all the 
pride, dignity, and superior interest of 
yourselves and posterity, rather than suffer 
a temporary inconvenience, or forego for 
‘a while the advantages derived from a 
commercial intercourse with your colo- 


as 8 nation of merchants, from whom no- 
thing was to be feared, totally emptied of 
that spirit of warfare, on every proper oc- 
casion, that martial ardour, native prowess, 
and thirst ef fame, which have hitherto 
rendered you justly formidable and terri- 
ble to your enemies. Therefore I con- 
tend, my lords, that it is doubly incum- 
bent on you to exert yourselves, even as 
a means of keeping your natural enemies 
and ambitious neighbours in that state of 
awe and reverence towards you, which 
will be always one of the best bulwarks of 
the national safety, and your own domestic 
tranquillity.—My lords, though I wish sin- 


-cerely, that America, should she 


obstinately to resist the constitutional and 
equitable claims of this country, may be 
compelled to acknowledge them ; yet 1 do 
not desire that the people of that country 
should be abridged of their ancient privi- 
leges, such, I mean, as are consistent with 
the common interests of both countries; 
such as it is proper for us to grant or con- 
firm, and for them to retain or enjoy. 
And whenever they return to a proper 
sense of their duty, I shall very readily 
give my support to any plan which may 
be the most likely to heal the unhappy 
wounds that have been already given, and 
for receiving them once more into the 
bosom of the mother-country.—The noble 
duke has bestowed the hardest names he 
could possibly invent on this Bill; and to 
shew the folly as well as injustice of it, 
asks what it is we are contending for. 
Says the noble duke, the claim of taxation 
has been given up. It has been rehn- 
quished on the idea of its impracticability 
and inexpediency. I deny it. I contend 
it never has; and we know, that the main 
support given to it in the other House, a8 
well as to the general measures respecting 
America, was on the supposition that & 
revenue is expected to be obtained from 
America, towards alleviating part of the 
heavy burdens at present borne by this 
country. We know these are the wishes 
and sentiments of the country gentlemen 
in the other House; men of the most 1n- 
dependent principles and most ample for- 
tunes in the kingdom. . I will not pretend 
to say, to what amount, or in what mode 
America ought to be compelled to contri- 
bute. Perhaps in their present condition, 
the assistance they would be able to giv 
to the mother-country would be but small ; 
but I insist, a foundation ought be laid in 
the first instance, which should keep ® 
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proportion with their abilities ; and that it 
should be framed with a particular view to 
that object; so as to oblige them to share 
the burdens, in proportion as they shared 
and enjoyed the advantages of this go- 
‘vernment. I do not pretend to point out 
the properest mode of executing this plan ; 
whether by taxes or customs, commercial 
duties, or by requisition ; those are ques- 
tions of policy, that do not interfere with 
the principle it is our business first to es- 
tablish, the principle of compelling them 
to acknowledge the right; afterwards it 
will be time enough to look to the policy 
and the most expedient means of effec- 
tually carrying it into execution under the 
consideration of the general interests of 
the empire, as well as to the local circum- 
stances applying to the particular situation 
of either, or both countries. 

The Duke of Richmond. I entirely 
agree with the noble duke, who rose to 
oppose the committing of this Bill, in every 
particular opinion he delivered on it. I 
think it a most unjust, oppressive, and ty- 
rannical measure. I perceive, my lords, 
that this Bill is a formal denunciation of 
war against the colonies; and on that 
ground, is not to be combated with argu- 
ments only applicable to a state of tran- 
quillity ; or even some sorts and degrees of 
civil disorder. Though I totally disap- 
prove of such a war, and the principle on 
which it is entered into, I am ready to 
confess, that many things are justifiable in 
such a state of things, on which the most 
obdurate and inhuman minds would con- 
template with horror in any other. I 
know, that it is looked upon not only jus- 
tifiable and gallant, but an act of merito- 
rious duty, for an officer or soldier to dis- 
guise himself in woman’s clothes, and in 
that disguise to stab a centinel on his post. 
I know, too, that men of the highest and 
most exalted honour have not scrupled to 
come at secrets under the sacred seal of 
confidence, and turn the information to 
the destruction of their enemies, when it 
was believed that those acts of horror and 
treachery promised to be means of pro- 
moting the designs, and furthering the 
views and success of their friends, and the 
cause they were engaged in. But, my 
lords, where no view of this kind can be 
answered; where no one desirable pur- 
pose can be obtained, I shall always op- 
pose an act of wanton cruelty; and I may 
add on this occasion, of impolicy; as I 
will venture to predict, it will only exas- 
perate those against whom it is intended ; 
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and render them more desperate, deter- 
mined and enraged against their merciless 
persecutors and oppressors. It is the 
clause I have now under my eye, for come. 
pelling such persons, as may be taken in 
the ships and vessels described in this Bill, 
to enter on board his Majesty’s ships of 
war. Such a compulsion is, in my opi- 
nion, & most aggravated act of cruelty. 
You not only strip them of their property, 
but by violence force them, at the peril of 
capital Pee to serve you, as being 
under the act of parliament for regulating 
our naval forces, and thus make them 
liable to suffer as deserters, contrary to 
the established usage observed in respect 
of men pressed into his Majesty’s service. . 
You even do worse, you compel them to 
fight against their fathers, brothers, and 
nearest relations; and that, too, contrary 
to the conviction of their own consciences ; 
and should they refuse to execute the 
barbarous service, you then are authorised 
to shoot them fora breach of duty. This, 
my lords, if I had no other objection to 
the Bill, operates very forcibly on my 
mind, and I would recommend to the 
noble lords in administration, to amend or 
totally omit this clause, in the committee ; 
and not, by a wanton unnecessary act of 
power, add to the horrors consequent on 
a war of so barbarous a nature. I beg 
leave to remind your lordships, that I do 
not mean by pointing to this clause, to 
give any sanction to any one part of the 
Bill. All I would wish is to intimate to its 
friends and supporters, that this bloody 
clause, this provision of wanton barbarity, 
even on their own principles, is totally un- 
necessary. The noble lord says, the pre- 
sent measures pursuing against America 
are popular; and that opposition have 
taken up for once the unpopular side of 
the question. 1 fairly assent in part to the 
noble lord’s assertion; for I believe the 
people were never more divided in their 
sentiments, than at present; but while I 
allow this, I do not assent to the assertion 
in the latitude the noble lord has stated it. 
In the words of a noble lord in a former 
debate (lord Camden) we have scarcely 
seen an address, that has not spawned a 
petition. We have been told by several 
noble lords in administration, that Ame- 
rica too is divided; and I believe it may. 
At least we have many reasons to believe, 
that they are far from being unanimous. 
What will in all probability be the conse- 
quence of this Bill, but at once to put an 
end to all divisions, and to render them 
[3 Z] | 
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unanimous? Yet suppose the contrary ; 
will not this Bill involve those who think 
this country in the right, those who have 
retained their loyalty, and remained firm 
in their obedience, in one common punish- 
ment with the most determined, open and 
violent opposers of the British parliament ? 
The former will be liable to have their 
ships seized, their goods and merchandizes 
confiscated, their persons pressed, as well 
as the latter. Besides, I believe this 
clause is contrary to the usual mode 
adopted in regard to persons pressed to 
serve aboard his Majesty’s ships of war, 
who are never subjected to capital punish- 
ments for desertion. The noble lord has 
given as a proof of the general opinion of 
the people, respecting this war, and parti- 
cularly those concerned in the West India 
trade, that if the ruin of the West India 
islands was to be a consequence of it, the 
: people of a borough in his neighbour- 

ood, (the town of Bewdley ) would never 
have taken the part they have done; a 


town which, his lordship saya, carries on a. 


twelfth part of the export trade to those 
islands. I admire the noble lord’s accu- 
racy of computation. It is the first time, 
that I have heard a matter of such import- 
ance so minutely and correctly stated; 

d it is the first time I ever heard that 

ewdley was a place of such consequence, 
or that it carried on so great and exten- 
sive an export trade. But, my lords, 
allowing that the borough of Bewdley ad- 
vised with the noble lord, and offered to 
addresa his Majesty unsolicited, as his 
lordship says; supposing likewise that 
they were unanimous in their sentiments ; 
I still beg leave to think that the West 
India planters, and the great body of mer- 
chants concerned in the West India trade 
in the cities of London and Bristol are full 
as respectable an authority as the ad- 
dresses from the town of Bewdley; and 
to shew that the present Bill will very ma- 
terially affect the sugar islands, they ap- 
peared last year at your lordships’ bar, 
and this year at the bar of the other 
House; but I believe they will hardly 
trouble your lordships on the present oc- 
casion, for experience has taught them to 
despair of obtaining any redress. It is 
too often a misfortune in this country for 
persons to entertain very different ideas, 
when in and out of employment. I heard 
the noble lord with great pleasure on the 
first of the session express sentiments of a 
very different nature; and still retaining 
my former opinions, I cannot say but I 
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approved much better of the speech then 
delivered than of the sentiments now so 
warmly and so ably urged by his lordship. 
On the whole, my lords, I pronounce this 
Bill to be fraught with all possible injus- 
tice and cruelty. I do not think the peo- - 
ple of America in rebellion, but resisting 
acts of the most unexampled cruelty and 
oppression. [ Herea cry of Order, order !} 
I do not retract a syllable of what I have 
said. I thinkI am justified in the expres- 
sion, by the uniform custom of parliament, 
which secures to its members the freedom 
of debate, or why else arc they at all per- 
mitted to deliver their opinions? If the in- 
justice of the Bill be manifest, because it 
proceeds on an idea which is false in fact, 
that the colonies are in open rebellion, the 
provisions of it are no less cruel. They 
subject the property of the innocent and 
unoffending to confiscation, without a trial ; 
they give an undue preference to the navy 
over the army ; or else establish a prece- 
dent of a most dangerous and alarming 
tendency, that of giving the possessions 
of one part of the subjects of the same 
empire to those employed to reduce them ; 
but, more than all, they authorize an act 
of the most wanton and horrid cruelty, 
that of obliging such as are taken in the 
act of trading, for their maintenance and 
support, to enter and serve on board his 
Majesty’s ships of war. 

Lord Lyttelton. I do not at all think it 
decent or parliamentary to allude to any 
thing said in a former debate ; I am sure 
such a conduct has been always discoun- 
tenanced in this House. I am happy, 
however, in seeing so full a bar, that I 
may have an opportunity of exculpating 
myself from charges and _ insinuations 
equally ill-founded and unjust. 1 cannot 
say that I literally remember the words 
that fell from me on the occasion alluded 
to; but I think my memory will sufficiently. 
serve me to recollect the material nor 
and tendency of what I then urged. In 
relation to the foreign troops, I thought 
then, and I have not since changed my 
opinion, that the previous consent of par- 
liament was necessary to legalize that 
measure ; that nothing could justify it but 
the necessity ; and that an Act of Indem- 
nity was requisite, in order to quiet the. 
just apprehensions which such a measure 
ought to occasion in the breast of every 
person who wished well to the constitution 
of this country, as established at the Ree 
volution, if the necessity was not stated, 
as the only true ground of justifications, 
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What happened afterwards? A Bill of 
Indemnity was brought into, and d 
the other House; it came to a third read- 
ing in this House; and such was the ex- 
traordinary conduct of the noble lords in 
Opposition, that they opposed it; and se- 
veral lords in administration uniting with 
them, on a different ground, the Bull was 
Jost and rejected unanimously. Whether 
the noble duke’s friends and partizans, or 
1, acted most consistently on that occasion, 
I submit to your lordships.—As to the ge- 
neral measures to be pursued against 
America ; I will remind your lordships, 
that I voted and spoke uniformly in the 
sentiments I have this day maintained, till 
the first day of the session; and on that 
day, too, I only differed from administra- 
tion, because I thought measures of such 
wide and important extent, recommended 
from the throne, called for information 
the ministers seemed unwilling to give, or 
absolutely refused. Ignorant as I then 
was, I very properly refused to support 
measures, the object of which, and the 
means of executing, I was totally a stranger 
to. On that ground alone I refused to 
co-operate with administration. Here the 
matter rested till his Majesty’s servants 
thought proper to give me that kind of 
information I thought necessary to direct 
me in my future conduct. They were 
pleased to repose a confidence in me; 
which I hope and trust I shall never 
abuse ; and which perfectly satistied me, 
that their views were ultimately founded 
in wisdom, and directed to such objects 
as promised to ensure the most happy and 
desirable termination to the present un- 
happy disputes. Thus convinced of the 
rectitude and wisdom of administration, I 
accepted of the place I now enjoy; but 
upon no other terms but those I have men- 
tioned. I have always acted, and shall 
continue to act on the most conscientious 
motives, and upon reasons of the most 
rfect conviction. I do assure your lord- 
ships, that I have never swerved from my 
integrity in a single instance. As to the 
lace I have been appointed to, I received 
it as a mark of his Majesty’s most gracious 
inclination towards me. I have always 
looked upon it, in point of emolument, to 
be a matter of very trivial consideration. 
My fortune is too considerable to regard 
it in any other light. I did not seek it. 
I did not act an servile part of a placeman 
or a pensioner, by meanly stooping to 
ly and beg for a and expect and think 
[ e a right not to be included among 
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such as do; for, if it was an object of mo- 
ment, which it is not, I never shall sacri- 
fice my opinion to any ache or private 
consideration. I own I am greatly asto- 
nished to hear the noble duke, who spoke 
last, affirm, that Ainerica is not at present 
in a state of rebellion, though his grace 
knows that the colonists have been de- 
clared rebels by the most solemn declara- 
tions parliament is capable of expressing ; 
by acts of the whole legislature, stamped 
with the authority of King, Lords, and - 
Commons. This, my lords, I think, is a 
precedent that should not be endured in 
this House, and till the authority of it is 
again restored, 1 shall never think that 
we can expect to have a proper obedience 
paid to the dignity of parliament. I think 
that laws, the justice of which are ar- 
raigned and condemned by some of the 
very persons who are supposed to have a 
hand in framing and assenting to them, 
will always lose a considerable part, if not 
all, their efficacy, while such liberties are 

rmitted to be wantonly taken with them. 
i iaow! if I were an American, and re- 
tained any doubt of the part I ought to 
take on the present occasion, and were to 
learn that a noble lord in this House con- 
tended that the measures proposed by 
this Bill were founded in injustice and 
cruelty, and that upposition to such mea- 
sures was justifiable, I must confess it 
would go a great way in removing my 
doubts, and determining my future con- 
duct. I perfectly coincide in the opinion 
of Cicero, who was an actor in the scenes 
immediately preceding the destruction, 
concerning the liberties of Rome, that 
such an improper licentious use of liberty 
is totally destructive of its essence. His 
expression was extremely applicable on 
the present occasion, immoderata licentia 
conscionis. As well, therefore, on that ac- 
count, as the general impropriety of such 
a conduct, I must tell the noble duke, that 
if he should repeat the same sentiments, 
that I mean to take the sense of the 
House, whether it be consistent with the 
decorum and dignity of their proceedings, 
to permit such an improper liberty of 
speech to pass without animadversion and 
censure. 

The Duke of Richmond. I imagine, if 
the noble lord had properly conceived my 
meaning, he could never have possibly 
drawn suchinferencesfrom my expressions. 
What I said then, and what I still muain- 
tain, is, that, as amember of this House, I 
have a full: right, as long as the freedom of 
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debate is held sacred, to deliver my opt- 
nion without reserve. The point imme- 
diately under the consideration of the 
House, is the present Bill: the Bill as- 
serts, that the Americansare in rebellion ; 
I say they are not, and state that as my 
reason for opposing it. Is this indecent? 
Is this unparliamentary, or contrary to the 
established usages of this House? The 
noble lord says, that I am bound to confine 
myself to the immediate subject of debate ; 
and that I am disorderly, and deserve the 
censure of your lordships, should I violate 
the usual mode of debating questions in 
this House. In this I perfectly agree ; 
. but I should be much obliged to the noble 
‘lord to direct me how to proceed, so as tu 
debate, and yet entirely keep clear of the 
subject. For instance, I should particu- 
Jarly thank him if he would instruct me 
how to express my dislike to the Bill, 
without puinting out the grounds and mo- 
tives of that dislike. I think the Bill in 
its principle, and all its parts, unjust, im- 
Sar and inexpedient. How, then, can 
support my assertion, but by arguing 
against its impolicy, injustice, and inexpe- 
diency. But, says the noble lord, though 
you oppose the Bill, and disapprove of it, 
you should not arraign acts of parliament: 
’ you should not question nor condemn the 
acts of King, Lords, and Commons, for so 
long as they continue to be the law of the 
land, it is indecent and unparliamentary to 
find fault with them. Does his lordship 
mean to push this doctrine as far as it will 
go; or does he wish to employ it only to a 
particular purpose, to answer that of the 
pe debate? In either event I fancy 
is lordship will find himself much mis- 
taken. For instance, I say the present 
Bill is cruel, oppressive, and tyrannic. I 
contend, that the resistance made by the 
colonists is in consequence of other acts, 
equally oppressive, cruel, and tyrannic ; 
and thus I prove that this resistance is not 
rebellion, but that the Americans are re- 
sisting acts of violence and injustice ; con- 
sequently, that such a resistance is neither 
treason nor rebellion ; but is perfectly jus- 
tifiable in every possible political and 
moral sense. The noble lord seems de- 
sirous of calling the censure of the House 
on me. If I have been disorderly I am 
ready to abide by the sense of it. I think 
I have not ; and relying on that opinion, I 
neither withdraw nor retract my former 
expressions; and am very ready to indulge 
his lordship, by taking the sense of the 
Hlouse, whether I deserve its censure. 
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The Earl of Denbigh. As an old mem- 
ber, I think with the noble lord who spoke 
early in this debate, that the expression of 
the noble duke is extremely reprehensible 
and disorderly. The noble duke may, it 
is true, deliver his opinion freely on the 
question immediately before the House, 
be it what it may; but I contend, that he 
is bound to confine himself solely to that, 
and not to go out of it. Nor is any lord, 
in debate, warranted in charging an act of 
the King, Lords, and Commons, with ty- 
ranny and injustice. If this licentious use 
of the freedom of debate were indulged, it 
is impossible to say where it might stop. 
Any noble lord might rise in his place and 
affirm, that his Majesty was an usurper, 
and that George the 3rd had no right to 
the crown of this realm. I contend, 
therefore, that by the laws and constitu- 
tion of this realm, any expression may be 
as well justified, under the claim of exer- 
cising the privilege of speech; as that 
America is not in rebellion; or that re- 
sistance to the acts of the British parlia- 
ment, is no more than resistance to the 
most wanton acts of tyranny and oppres- 
sion; and I do openly contend, that those 
who defend rebellion, are themselves little 
better than rebels; and that there is very 
little difference between the traitor, and he 
who openly or privately abets treason. 

The Duke of Richmond. The noise 
your lordships have heard, has reached 
below the bar, and must convince you that 
the noble earl who spoke last has been 
heard there. But I will tell his lordship, 
that I am not to be intimidated or deterred 
from my duty by loud words. Such ex- 
ertions of mere sound, will not prevent 
me from punctually performing my duty. 
The noble earl says, I have explained 
away my meaning. I believe his lordship 
would not have maintained such an assef- 
tion, if he knew properly the difference 
between explaining, and explaining away. 
The noble earl, as a collateral proof of his 
knowledge of the forms and orders of this 
House, says, he is an old member. I be 
lieve I am almost as old a member as his 
lordship; at least, I have sat near twenty 
years here; and I cannot be persuad 
that I have offended against any esta 
blished rule or form of this House. As ¢0 
the point of explaining away my meaning, 
I must remind his lordship, that I do not 
mean to retract any thing I have said; 
and if he has properly attended to my ¢%- _ 
planation, he will be convinced, that what 
I asserted at both times, substantially cor 
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respond with each other; if he should 
think otherwise, I now take the opportu- 
nity of informing the noble earl, that I 
strictly adhere to the first expressions I 
used; and am ready to abide the sense of 
your lordships, who are to determine whe- 
ther or not 1 have transgressed. As to 
the expression of traitor, the noble earl 
has so freely applied, I believe there are 
no traitors in this House now a days. 

The Earl of Sandwich. I am an older 
member of this House than either the 
noble duke or noble earl. I have sat here 
these seven and thirty years, and am happy 
in testifying, since my first knowledge of 
parliament, that I never saw the debates in 
this House conducted with greater pro- 
priety and decorum during my acquaint- 
ance with it, than in the course of this bu- 
siness respecting America. I am, my 
lords, extremely unhappy, when I am a 
witness to such altercations as these: they 
always impede public business, answer no 
one substantial or beneficial purpose what- 
ever, and are only productive of ill-hu- 
mour. As to the point of order, if I may 
be permitted to state my pretensions, as 
one of the old, if not the oldest member of 
this House, I have always seen it observed, 
as a constant rule of debate, never to con- 
demn any act of parliament, unless on a 
motion for its repeal. In every other re- 
spect, I am of opinion that the noble duke 
was perfectly justifiable, so long as he con- 
fined himself to the subject matter of the 
Bill; but I at the same time contend, that 
he had no right to go out of the question, 
to deliver his sentiments upon points not 
under the consideration of the House. 
As some objections have been stated 
against this Bill, which immediately apply 
to the business of the department over 
which I have the honour to preside, I look 
upon myself particularly called upon to 
give every satisfaction in my nee Two 
objections have been stated against the 
Bill, by the two noble dukes who have op- 

osed its commitment. The first noble 
duke complains of the injustice of this Bill, 
because it gives the spoils taken from the 
enemy to the captors. Is this unusual? I 
am sure it is not. It has been so during 
the two last wars carried on by this coun- 
try. I do net know ofa more meritorious 
set of men than our seamen, nor more de- 
serving of every degree of public encou- 
ragement; besides the general motives of 
executing their duty with attention and 
punctuality, the prospect of sharing the 
captures among the officers and seamen 
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will be a very great means of speedil 

manning our navy without expence. It 
has likewise been much relied on, by the 
noble lords in opposition, that this Bill 
confounds the innocent with the guilty; 
but I believe your lordships will perceive 
that very few can be classed in the former. 
description, as the terrors of the conti- 
nental and provincial congresses have 
compelled almost every man in that coun- 
try to take a decided part. I shall men- 
tion two instances, to satisfy your lordships 
of the cruel and cowardly disposition of — 
the Americans, by stating to your lord- 
ships, that they have even tarred and fea- 
thered three women, and have put an in- 
nocent free negro to death, attended ‘with 
every circumstance of cruelty and base- 
ness. The free negro’s name was Jerry, 
and he was worth several hundred saunds : 
This man, in an unguarded minute, said, 
that if any of the King’s ships came to 
that quarter, or the port where he resided, 
that he would pilot them safely up. This 
being reported to the committee, a mock 
tribunal was appointed to try him, and he 
was acquitted for want of evidence. Not 
satisfied with this first attempt on the 
man’s life, another negro, not a free one, 
was suborned to repeat the charge, on 
which the unhappy man was condemned 
and executed, though the evidence of the 
slave should not have, according to the 
colony laws, been received against a free- 
man. There was another particular cir- 
cumstance happened relative to this horrid . 
affair, which was, that although the negro 
recanted every syllable he had sworn 
against Jerry, and owned that all he said 
on the trial was alye, yet Jerry was never- 
theless put to death. The noble duke 
who spoke last seems to lament greatly 
the cruelty of obliging such seamen as are 
taken aboard the American vessels to enter 
his Majesty’s ships of war. For my part, 
I think very differently from the noble 
duke. Instead of an instance of cruelty 
or oppression, I think it is doing them 
rather a favour, as you put them into in- 
stant pay; besides, though this Bill were 
never passed, if we should want seamen 
to man our navy, and it should become 
necessary to issue press-warrants, the per- 
sons compelled by the clause to enter, 
would be liable to be pressed. So that in 
that view of the matter this Bill creates 
no newhardship. Suppose, my lords, that 
we should be inclined to alter or modify 
this clause, as the noble duke seems de- 
sirous, you would not, it may be presumed, 
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after you had those men in your power, 

ut them in a situation again to resist you. 
What, then, are you to do? In the case 
of prisoners taken in a foreign war, we 
know they are brought home and confined 
in prison, and detained here till a peace 
ensues, or they are exchanged upon cartel 
during the continuance of the war; but 
in the present case, the matter being new, 
and no provision being made, and in fact 
in the event of a want of men, the persons 
found aboard British ships being liable to 
be pressed, I am of opinion the clause on 
these several grounds entirely unobjec- 
tionable. The first noble duke who spoke 
in this debate says, that a storm is gather- 
ing inthe North; that his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters should not trust to the assurances 
of foreign courts; and that we ought not 
in prosecuting this war against our rebel- 
lious subjects, to render ourselves by a 
misp] confidence in those assurances, 
defenceless at home, and liable to be sur- 
ge or attacked by our natural enemies. 

do not pretend to say exactly what may 
be the effect of the present disputes in the 
North ; but I will tell the noble duke that 
we do not trust to the assurances of fo- 
reign teak and that if such a measure 
should happen to be necessary, we shall 
be able at a very short warning, to fit out 
a fleet and send it into the Baltic: and 
further, that by the present plan of ope- 
rations, we shall not have a single line 
of battle ship in America, as three fifty 
gun ships will be sent to replace the three 

ine of battle ships now serving on that 
station: and that consequently we shall 
have such a formidable force at home, 
ready to act upon any emergency, as will 
not only be fully sufficient to protect our- 
selves against any attack our enemies might 
meditate; but likewise to adopt such other 
measures of vigour as the particular state 
of affairs in Europe might render expe- 
dient. 

The Earl of Shelburne. In whatever view 
this Bill, both in principle and the mode 
of enforcing that principle, presents itself, 
it appears to me to be fraught with every 
accumulated species of impolicy, and in- 
justice. I shall, in the few observations I 
propose to make on it, deliver my mind 
freely; on this, however, as on all former 
occasions, looking upon myself at liberty 
‘to alter my opinion, and to regulate my 
judgment merely on the merits of the 
matter under debate, combined with its 
own particular circumstances, not by any 
collateral motives, which do not properly 
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relate to the question before me. The 
first matter that forces its way to your 
lordships’ consideration, on perusing this 
Bill, isthe principle, which to me appears 
no less cruel than impolitic. It is, as it 


has been well observed to the last degree 


crue] and unjust, because it involves the 
innocent in one common punishment with 
the guilty. It is impolitic, because it will 
throw the people into a state of despera- 
tion, and of necessity furce them to take 
up arms in their own defence; so that it 
will have the double effect of transforming 
your friends, such as have hitherto conti- 
nued so, into the most inveterate enemies, 
and inspiring both friends and foes with 
the most enthusiastic and desperate reso- 
lutions, of resisting a coercion that leaves 
them no other alternative but submission 
to the most abject state of slavery, or of 
ending in their complete destruction, un- 
less they should prevail in the contest. 
But, my lords, I have a stronger objection 
to the principle of the Bill than even that 
I have now stated.. it proceeds on the 
idea that America is in rebellion to the 
just authority of this country. I deny it. 

contend they have been in part, if not 
entirely, forced to take up arms in defence 
of their property, which has been attempt- 
ed, by the acts of this legislature, to be 
wrested unjustly out of their hands. They 
have been taxed by the British parliament, 
for the purpose of raising a revenue. 
They have been thereby deprived of the 
inalienable privilege of a British subject, 
that of voting away hie money, of judging 
of the quantum, and of the propriety of 
entirely withholding it, should he not ap- 

rove of the purposes to which it may be 
intended te be applied. Besides this ge- 
neral anquestianable ground, taxation has 
been attempted to be carried into effect, 
contrary to the ancient usage of requisi- © 
tion. therefore contend, that the prin- 
ciple of the Bill is ill-founded, and unjust 
in the first concoction ; and therefore that 
the idea is false, on which it proceeds; for 
the colonists are not in a state of rebellion, 
but are armed in support of their just, 
their inalienable and constitutional rights, 
thus openly invaded and attacked. The 
noble earl in office has assigned every rea- 
son for inserting the clause in this Bill, 
which has been objected to by the noble 
duke, but what appears to me to be at the 
first blush the most obvious. His lord- 
ship says, that in a foreign war we secure 
all prisoners which fall into our hands in 
prison; but that. we shall. not know how 
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to dispose of those which may be taken on 
the present case, as no provision has been 
made in the Bill for that purpose. But if 
the noble ear! will permit me, I will tell him 
what appears the true motive for inserting 
that clause, a mere wanton act of feminine 
revenge, a mere love of cruelty and op- 
pression. But let us pass ovér that con- 
sideration, and turn to the means pro- 
posed in the Bill itself, for ensuring its 
operation. ‘This I take to be framed, too, 
on other grounds than those of merely re- 
warding merit. On a former occasion the 
noble earl, though he did not positively as- 
sure us, ee us the strongest hopes that 
we should be able to man our navy without 
pressing; but finding it impracticable, the 
noble earl and his brethren in offtce, have 
had recourse to this method of dividing 
the prizes taken among the captors, in 
order to avoid the unpopular mode of 
pressing, or of disclosing to the public, 
that our seamen are as averse to this ser- 
vice as our landsmen have already proved 
themselves. I believe the noble earl dis- 
tinguished himself in a warm opposition, 
during the Spanish. war in 1741, and as- 
sisted in carrying the measure against the 
‘minister, for dividing the captures taken 
from the enemy, among the captors. Lord 
Bath was at the head of that opposition ; 
and I believe the noble earl does not for- 
get that the great argument then used, in 
both Houses, was, that such an encourage- 
ment became absvlutely necessary ; for as 
the merchants’ wages were so much higher 
than the pay allowed by government, such 
a stimulative to enter aboard the king’s 
ships, would be the most probable means 
of speedily manning our navy, upon any 
sudden emergency. This, my lords, can- 
not be said to be the case at present; no 
such reason can now be assigned ; for I be- 
lieve the merchants’ wagesare rather lower 
than usual; at least I am well informed 
they have not been raised for some time 
past. “I do not know, that dividing the 
prizes in the manner usually adopted 
among the captors, is aereelly right at 
any time; but as it is the only reason that 
has been ever assiyned, and that it does 
not at present exist, I must confess, that 
that, with the circumstances attending it, 
is another reason why I am against this 
Bill. 1 should think myself justified in 
passing over the matter I am now about 
mentioning to your lordships, as not di- 
rectly applying to the subject matter of 
this debate, if I did not think it of the 
gost material consequence; 1 mean the 
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two resolutions agreed to in the other 
House, relative to the colony of Nova’ 
Scotia. As we cannot procure any infor- 
mation in this House, I am under the ne- 
cessity of seeking it wherever I can find it. 
In the votes of the House of Commons, I 
find that they have resolved, that no other 
duties or customs shall be paid for any 
goods or merchandize imported into the 
colony of Nova Scotia, but what is ex- 
ressed in the second resolution, and that - 
in the second resolution, that is resolved 
not to exceed 8 per cent. ad valorem, on 
all foreign commodities. Now, my lords, 
on those resolutions, two matters very sen- 
sibly strike me: first, the smallness of the 
revenue, for which it seems we are con- 
tending; and secondly, the direct invasion 
of the Act of Navigation, expressed in the 
second resolution, which states the duty 
of 8 per cent. to be upon foreign com- 
modities imported from the place of their 
growth. This last in my opinion, is di- 
rectly cutting up that great palladium of 
our commerce, that great source of all the 
advantages we now happily enjoy, as the 
first commercial and trading nation in Eu- 
rope; for the spirit and letter on which 
the whole of that law is founded, are, that 
no article or commodity shall be directly 
imported into the colonies from the place 
of their growth. Taking this in either 
light, as a mark of indulgence and favour 
intended to this paltry colony, which has 
cost this country more than the fee simple 
of it is worth; or taking it as a foundation 
for a treaty with the other colonies, I 
think such an invasion of the Navigation 
Act totally improper. But when we come 
to compute what the probable amount of 
such a ,revenue would come to, we must 
pause with astonishment to behold this 
country involving itself in such scenes of 
blood, expence, and ruin, in the pursuit of 
such an object. The imports into the co- 
lonies are computed to be between three 
and four millions annually. Now, taking 
it on the largest scale, we may presume, 
that the amount of the foreign commodi- 
ties to be permitted to be imported, would 
be about an eighth of the whole imports, 
which, by computation, is found to be the 
case in the colony just mentioned. Take, 
then, the 8 per cent. and you have the 
sum total of the revenue, which will be at 
or about 45,000/. per annum, a sum which 
will no more than pay the expence of col- 
lecting it; and indeed, if not managed 
with greater ceconomy than the last, will 
not be sufficient. If, then, our present 
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warlike preparations, in which, to borrow 
@ current ministerial phrase, every nerve 
and sinew of war and national ability is to 
be exerted, be to obtain just nothing; I 
can only say, that it brings to my remem- 
brance the conduct of a country gentleman, 
who made it a condition with his tenants to 
supply him with a certain number of carts 
and horses, and prided himself greatly in 
that mark of his authority, though he en- 
joyed it at the expence of a considerable 
decrease in his rents, as he let his lands 
considerably lower than the real value, on 
that account. On the other hand, if the 
resolutions are meant to stop there, and 
are intended as a mark of particular favour, 


I think, at all events, it is very improperly |. 


exerted towards such a paltry province, 
Halifax being called the gin shop of Ame- 
rica, which, according to a late publication, 
does not import above 30,000/. per annum, 
and has already cost this nation between 3 
and 400,000/. while Pennsylvania, whose 
imports are 300,000/. per annum, never 
cost this country a single shilling. But 
above all, I am warmly against any measure 
which may directly or indirectly be the 
means of defeating that truly beneficial 
law, the Act of Navigation. 

The Earl of Sandwich. The noble lord 
must be mistaken respecting the lowness 
of seamen’s wages, for on applying latel 
to the master of a transport vessel, he ad- 
vised a press, as he said it would be impos- 
sible to procure hands to man his ship, 
‘unless at a very advanced price, as he was 
obliged to promise them 35s. a month, 
and yct they still demanded an advance ; 
and before they got out of the river, would 
_probably refuse to proceed on _ their 
voyage, if their wages were not raised to 
50s. per month. 

The Earl of Shelburne. Ihave noman- 
ner of reason to doubt that the noble earl 
has stated what the master told him very 
faithfully; but I should have hoped that 
his lordship knew the world, at least the 
duties of his office, better than to rely 
solely on the information of a person 
whose interest immediately depended on 
misleading him. I am not surprized, 
therefore, though I do not believe the 
fact, as coming from.the master, that he 
said the seamen would insist on 50s. per 
month’ before they left the river; but I 
am much surprized that he did not state 
it much higher, and that the noble earl 
should rest satifised with the report of a 
man who was to profit from the imposi- 
tion. 

§ 
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Viscount Weymouth. 1 do not think 
that the noble lord who stated the Resolu- 
tions agreed to inthe other Heuse, was 
justified in making them any part of the 
subject of this day’s debate. We are not 
bound to adopt the Resolutions he men- 
tions; and if they should be found to be 
subversive of the Act of Navigation, we 
shall at a proper time have an opportu- 
nity of considering them in the only par- 
liamentary manner io which they can be 
mentioned in this Flouse. 

The House divided: Contents 48, 
Proxies 30—78. Not-contents 12, Proxies 
7—19. | 


the Ameri- 


Protest 1 led Committin 
e following 


can Prohibitory Bill.) T 
Protest was entered : 
“* Dissentient’ 

‘© 1. Because this Bill, by considering 
the colonies in America as a foreign na- 
tion, and declaring war on tliem in that 
character, has a direct tendency to effect 
an entire and (we fear) permanent sepa- 
ration between the two capital parts of 
this empire. It is new to behold a nation 
making a separation of its parts by a law, 
in hopes of re-uniting them by a treaty. 
The sovereign power has hitherto always 
regarded rebellion as the criminal act of 
individuals, and not the hostility of any 
great collective body of the community. 
The framers of this Bill admit the princi- 
ple in its full force; although by all the 
provisions they every where contradict it; 
for whilst the clauses of the Bill consign 
all to punishment, the preamble only de- 
clares that many are guilty; the legisla- 
ture choosing to be considered rather a8 
unjust to particulars, than confess itself 
to be universally odious. The English on 
both sides of the ocean are now taught, by 
act of parliament, to look on themselves a8 
separate nations, nations susceptible 
general hostility, and proper parties for 
mutual declarations of war, and treaties of 
peace. We are by this Act dart | 
their minds fer that independance whic 
we charge them with affecting; whilst we 
drive them to the necessity of it by re- 
peated injuries. 

2. “ Because this Bill enables and en- 
courages the navy of England to make aa 
indiscriminate prey of the property of 
English subjects trading to or trom the 
colonies, (even of the ships which lie quiet 
in the American ports), without regare- 
ing whether that property belongs t 
friends or enemies; to the dutiful or 
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the disobedient. This plan of promiscu- 
ous de i Walon of the wisdom and 
_ decorum of government) must Fae a 

what yet remains to be completed, of the 
union in North America against the au- 
thority of parliament. Parliament, in this 
Bill, seems much more inclined to distress, 
than able or willing to protect. In North 
America the refractory and submissive 
ney be blended together. In the West 
Indies all are innocent. But all are doom- 
ed to a much more severe and much more 
certain punishment than falls upon the 
most guilty in North America. The 
whole accommodation, if not the imme- 
diate subsistence, of the West India is- 
lands, depends on a commercial connec- 
tion with the continent, from which, b 
this Bill, they are expressly restrained. 
One of the chief and much the most plau- 
sible of the complaints made last year 
against the North American colonies, was 
a resolution on their part to withhold sup- 
ply from the sugar plantations. But this 
year we have made ourselves to adopt and 
sanctify that very conduct which we had 
aaa to the world in such odious co- 

ours. It must appear as if this Bill was 

purposely made against the West Indies ; 
and lest the people of the united colonies 
might return to sentiments of fraternal 
affection, or from motives of self-interest, 
or from impatience of so hard a restraint, 
should disobey or elude the orders of the 
Congress, and afford relief to our innocent 
planters in the West Indies, it seems as if 
an act of the British parliament came in 
aid of that authority, and provided that 
no supply whatsoever shall be carried to 
the West Indies contrary to the resolution 
of the Congress. 

‘* 3. Because this Bill greatly exceeds 
jn violence the pattern of injustice which it 
seems to follow. In some respects the 
prohibition of the Congress materially 
differed from the prohibition of. this Bill: 
theirs was not immediate. Time was 
given to the West Indies for supply, both 
from America and other places. No con- 
fiscations were made. We, on the other 
hand, have permitted the trade from Awe- 
rica, as long as it was necessary to save 
ourselves trom famine; and to enable the 
colonists to pay their debts. This supply 
they have made plentifully, and many of 
these debts they have discharged most 
honourably. In return for this, to us use- 
ful and honourable behaviour, ministry 
abusing the bounty of Providence on the 
first restoration of domestic plenty, has 
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fabricated a Bill for seizing American ves- 
sels nowjtrading under the faith of an act 
of parliament ;_ no ship of theirs being suf- 
fered to return to its own country, either 
from hence, or from the West Indies. 

‘¢ 4, Because the Bill, not satistied with . 
making predatory war upon the trade of 
the colonies, thinks it necessary to stimu- 
late particular avarice and rapacity to an 
activity in such service, by rendering cap- 
tures of North American vessels and goods 
the property ofthe captors. This regula- 
tion is now, for the first time by any regular 
authority in this kingdom, to be adopted in 
a civil contention. We consider this me- 
thod of holding out the spoil of their fellow- 
citizens for the reward of alacrity in civil 
wars, a8 a source of the most dangerous 
corruption that can be conceived; in the 
first instance to our navy, and in its cone 
sequence to our army. A number of bold 
enterprizing men, trained to the profession 
of arms, with fortunes to make, and pro- - 
motion to be obtained, are naturally lovers 
of war. When they have once tasted of 
emoluments from domestic spoil, they will 
no longer look on the commerce of Eng- 
land as an object of protection, but of 
plunder. They will see the prosperous 
state of peaceful domestic industry, not 
with pleasure, but with envy. They will 
be taught to wish for those lucrative civil 
commotions, which they will tele have 
the means of provoking. - Our soldiers in 
the land service will see no reason for their 
being distinguished from the marine; and 
they will call for the plunder of English 
trading towns, when they see that the sea- 
men have been indulged in the plunder of 
English trading ships. It never can be 
safe for a state to hold out an interest in 
disturbing it, to those who have the sword 
in their hand. The greatest republic of 
which history gives ua any knowledge, was 
subverted by this licence of domestic 
plunder. We are perfectly assured, that 
the navy of England wants no such un- 
natural and impious encouragement to- 
wards the performance of any duty which 
their known public spirit, and yet uncor- 
rupted honour, may make it fit for them to. 
perform. And it is no less on theirs, than 
on the public account, a matter of the 
most serious afiliction to us, that a service 
always looked upon (and hitherto most 
justly), not only without fear or jealousy, 
but with the most partial affection in every 
partof this empire, should be unnecessarily 
exposed to the lasting odium, which must 
attend those who are enriched from the 

[44] 
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spoils of citizens, amongst whom they may 
be obliged to spend their lives, and form 
their connexions. Civil wars (when they 
must be made) should be made in such 
& manner as not to render the return to 
peace and cordiality impracticable. If 
the spoil ordered by this Act had been 
left in the crown, the crown might use 
it as an encouragement for a return to 
obedience, and as a means of future peace. , 
It is now only a provocation through de- 
spair and resentment, to perpetual hosti- 
lity. We cannot possibly discern how any 
Necessary operation of war is streng- 
thened by this disgrace of legislature. 
But if the arms now used should succeed 
so as to enforce a temporary and reluctant 
obedience, we see but too well, that this 


the colonists, as to render our government 
there hated and suspected, and therefore 
for ever precarious. 

“ 5. Because this Bill, by anticipating 
all legal judgment of the offences of those 
whose goods are forfeited, overturns one 
of the most excellent and profoundly con- 
sidered parts of that fundamental law, the 
Declaration of Rights, which declares, 
‘ that all grants of fines and forfeitures of 
‘ particular persons, before conviction, are 
“illegal and-void.’” This provision is ex- 
pressly made, lest rapacious ministers, | 
scenting confiscation, or rapacious soldiers, | 
allured by the lust of plunder, should be 
induced to forge or provoke plots and re- 
bellions, in order to enrich themselves out 
ef the public disorders. 

‘6. Because very extensive commercial 
property of British subjects (implicated b 
the nature of commercial intercourse wi 
that of innocent Englishmen residing here) 
is to be taken out of the equitable juris- 
diction of the common law of England, 
and from that inestimable birthright of the 
subjects of this kingdom, a trial by jury, 
and carried to the court of Admiralty, to 
be tried by a single judge, on the rules of 
an arbitrary foreign law. 

‘<7, Because the whole scheme of this 
predatory war for private lucre, is put 
under the arbitrary direction of certain 
‘commissioners to us unknown, even by 
name; who have power to give such con- 
tinuance to the ravages authorized by 
this Bill, as their arbitrary will shall sug- 
gest; to pardon, or except from pardon, 
any number or description of persons, and 
with such exceptions as they shall see fit, 
without any other rule than their own pri- 
vate opinion, fancy, caprice, fayour, or re- 


Bill will leave such a sting in the minds of 
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sentment; and without any other rule to 
open or keep shut any colony, province, 
county, town, district, or place. We are 
of opmion, that the power left to the said 
commissioners is perfectly unjustifiable and 
unconstitutional. It has, besides, a ten- 
dency to create the most shameful and mis- 
chievous monopolies. The power given 
tothe Admiralty and to the West India 
governors, to license ships, is of the same 
nature. If such monopolies and jobs 
should not arise from such powers, it is no 
fault of this Bill, which, as if it had these 
purposes in view, has taken special care to 
provide as strong a temptation as human 
nature, set above law and restraint, and 
furnished witli every facility to corruption, 
can possibly be exposed to. 

‘8. Because we know nothing of the 
business of these commissioners, further 
than the above arbitrary discretion with 
regard to pardons. Rumour gives out, 
that they are to have a power to treat with 
the Americans for a rereia of their griev- 
ances. Of this, however, neither the 
speech from the throne nor the Bill have 
given the least intimation. Although, if 
the commissioners treat. on this subject at 
all, acts and powers of parliament being 
the matter of complaint, the commissioners 
ought to derive some previous authority 
from parliament in order to give weight 
and efficacy to their negociations, and to 

reserve some appearance of dignity in 
peek It is Mardly proper, that par- 
liament should appear in no other light 
than az theinstrument of penal restrictions, 
attainder, penalties, and confiscations; a8 
the maker of menacing addresses, and the 
rejecter of dutiful petitions. It is hardly 
decent to shew ourselves fierce and in- 
flexible here, but to be satisfied with per- 
mittmg unknown persons whom ministers 
shall chuse in future to appoint, to dis- 
pose, in America, of powers and Acts of 
parliament at their pleasure; leaving uss 
first, the odium of rejecting reasonable re- 
quests, and afterwards the disgrace of 
ratifying shameful concessions. 

«¢©9, Because we reject, with imdigna 
tion, that clause of this Bill which, ‘by @ 
refinement in tyranny, and im a sentence 
worse than death, obliges the unhappy 
men who shall be made captives in this 
predatory war, to bear arms against thert 
families, kindred, friends, and country; 
and after being plundered themselves, t0 
become accomplices in plundering the! 
brethren. If there exists a doubt whether 
to [justify the infliction of: capital punish- 
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ment on desertion, it should be necessary 
to prove that a seaman was a pressed man 
or avolunteer. The object of this clause 
is to deprive the American seaman of the 
plea of his being a pressed man, as it de- 
clares, ‘ that he is to be considered, to all 
‘intents and purposes, as having entered 
‘voluntarily into the service.’ By this 
clause, not only common seamen but mas- 
ters of vessels are, without regard to age 
or circumstances, or condition, to be ig- 
nominiously.turned before the mast, and 
subjected to the austere discipline of the 
boatswain. Persons, in that subordinate 
station, not being animated with the liberal 
and ingenuous spirit which distinguishes 
officers in the navy, and taught to consider 
these forced volunteers as rebels, will be 
but too apt to aggravate the miseries of 
captivity by insult and outrage. These 
prisoners, among the comrades they are 
obliged to live and serve with, may, very 
probably, be often forced to behold the 
spoils of their honest industry, and the 
natural suppert of their sober families, 
squandered in riot and profligate de- 
bauchery before their faces. This we 
look upon as the last degree of wretched- 
ness and indignity to which human nature 
can be subjected. This cruelty, unknown 
to the most savage nations, is to be prac- 
tised by Englishmen on Englishmen. It 
has been said in parliament, that the pay 
the prisoners are to receive is to be con- 
sidered as a full compensation for the prin- 
ciples they are obliged to violate. We do 
not envy any one that sentiment. An at- 
tempt is also made to justify it by the sup- 
posed right of pressing; we cannot con- 
ceive that the burthens of subjection 
ought ever to be imposed where the pro- 
tection peepee It is denied; or that 
a man can ever be despoiled of his goods 
as a foreign enemy, and at the same time 
obliged to serve the state as a citizen. 
This compulsion we have never heard to 
be practised on any prisoners in war or in 
rebellion; nor do we know any example 
of it, except among pirates; the outlaws 
and enemies of human society. 

‘610. Because a Bill so unprecedented 
in its nature, and so important in its con- 
sequences, is brought in at a time of year, 
when, by experience, it is known, that 
most of the independent members of both 
Houses are called away by their domestic 
affairs, and when few but thosein the im- 
mediate pay of the court, and attending on 
their employments, are in town. This we 
conceive to be done in order to impress 
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the public with a delusive idea, that those 
measures are agreeable to greater num- 
bers in both Houses, than in reality they 
are. 


‘¢ The only part of this Bill which we | 


approve, is the repeal of the unjust and 
improvident Acts which have preduced all 
the evil effects we had foreseen, and none 
of the good which was pretended as the 
poms for making them; Acts, as unfit 
or, as incapable of, execution. But, to 
our inexpressible grief, and to the disgrace 
of the public counsels of this kingdom, 
ministers, uptaught by misfortunes, and 
uachecked by disappointments, at the very 
instant they are obliged to demolish the 
old fabric of their oppression, as useless 
and mischievous, are building up another 
on nearly the same model, and with the 
same materials, adding only somethin 
more of that injustice and violence whith 
have always proved mischievous in pro- 
portion as they have been augmented.——. 
(Signed )—— Abergavenny, Rockingham, 
Manchestery Abingdon, Richmond, 
Ponsonby, Fitzwilliam, Chedworth.” 


December 18. The order of the day 
to go into acommittee on the American 
Prohibitory Bill, being read, 

The Duke of Manchester said, that 
whatever view administration could have 
in deceiving the public, might be matter 
of speculation, snd was what he would not 
pretend precisely to determine; but by 
the account in Saturday’s Gazette, pub- 
lished by authority, it appeared they were 
determined to bring the London Gazette 
on a level with the Hamel Gazette, pub- 
lished during the late war. By the account 
alluded to, he remarked, that our affairs 
in Canada were represented.to be in a 
very flourishing condition; whereas the 
contrary was well known to be true, for 
there were authentic accounts of a later 
date from that country, which said, that 
St. John’s was in the hands of the provin- 


‘ 


cials, and that probably the next accounts . 


would bring advices of the. total destruction 
of general Carleton’s army, and that we 
were not in possession of a foot of land in 
Canada. His grace, as well on account of 
this news, as the general importance of the 
Bill, moved that the commitment might 
be put off till after the Christmas recess. 
he Marquis of Rockingham seconded 
the motion. He said, that the merchants 
were alarmed, and that in such a case he 
thought it would be very proper to defer the 
further consideration of the Bill till after 
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- Christmas, as in such a state of uncer- 


tainty, but more particularly on account 


of the alarm the Bill had created among 
the commercial part of the nation, the 
consequences were much to be dreaded. 

The Ear] of a as said that the King’s 
ministers were fully justified in causing the 
account relative to Canada to be inserted 
in the Gazette ; that it was the last authen- 
tic account received from that province. 
That the ministry had received the ac- 
count alluded, to by the noble duke, but 
they had no right to pay any attention 
to it, as it did not come through a channel 
on which they could depend; that it might 
be eal true; but whether it was or not, 
it could not affect the present Bill; be- 
cause if Canada was in the hands of the 
provincials, it would become Great Britain 
to act with preater firmness and vigour. 

Viscount Tuwnshend said, that the pre- 
sent reason for deferring the commitment 
of the Bill, had no possible weight with 
him. If an account of our prevailing in 
this skirmish, or being defeated in that, 
wus to sway and influence the British 
councils, it was a state he never expected 
to see them reduced to ; that if the prin- 
ciple which parliament meant to pursue 
was a good one, nothing ought to divert 
them from it; for he hoped they had the 
power to enforce what they certainly had 
a right to claim. 

The Earl of Shelburne observed, that no 
. man hadahigher opinion of themilitary abi- 
lities of general Carleton than he had ; but 
he could not say but that gentleman, if the 
accounts from Canada were to be depend- 
ed on, had acted in a very reprehensible 
manner in his civil capacity. 

Viscount Townshend passed the highest 
encomiums on general Carleton. He said 
there was not a braver nor more capable 
officer in the service. That what he had 
said relative to his not having a sufficient 
force to oppose the rebels, was not so 
much in point of numbers as.discipline. 

The Earl of Shelburne repeated his en- 
tire approbation of general Carleton as an 
officer, but he said he had done many 
things for which he believed he or his prin- 
cipal would be made answerable. That 
he should not now trouble their lordships 
on that head, but he hoped that the day 
was not very far distant, when the matter 
would be fully cleared up. As to the want 
of force, or want of discipline, the general 
could not a that, it behoved those only 


who neglected that service to answer for 
his want of success, . 


| ary to the Ist of August. 
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The motion was then ségatived without 
a division. 


Dec. 20. The Bill was read a third 
time. On the motion that it do pass, 

The Marquis of Rockingham said: I 
have a Petition to present from the mer- 
chants of Bristol, complaining of the hard- 
ships they are likely to suffer, should this 
Bill pass into alaw. Ido not mean to oppose 
the Bill in this stage, but purely to explain 
a matter relative to the object of this peti- 
tion. When this’ petition was offered to 
be presented in the committee by a noble 
duke now absent, (duke of Manchester) 
the noble earl over the way (lord Sand- 
wich) rose and observed, that he had a 
clause which would entirely obviate the 
apprehensions exptessed in the petition. 

he noble duke, on this assurance, ac- 
quiesced ; but it has since been discovered 
ae the friends of the petition, that the 
clause by no means comes up to the idea 
or wishes of the petitioners. It is on that 
account, therefore, I would recommend 
to your lordships, to bestow some attention 
to the clause. The amendment I allude 
to is that which fixes the time for ships 
not immediately coming within the des- 
cription of this Bill, from the Ist of Janu- 
As the restrain- 
ing Bills of last year permitted the import- 
ation of lumber and other commodities, 
from America into the West India islands ; 
and as by this Bill provisions are made, 
which entirely alter the nature of that in- 
dulgence, and annex different conditions, 
what will be the consequence, but that 
goods shipped under the faith of the two 
restraining Acts, will be liable to confisca- 
tion and seizure, from not knowing that 
the law has been altered by the present 
Bill? To remedy this unprecedented hard- 
ship and injustice, I would change the 
commencement of the operation of this 
Bill from the Ist of January td the Ist of 
March, by which means persons concem- 
ed in the West India trade will have timel 
notice of the alteration made by this Bill, 
and have it in their power to prevent the 
seizures which must otherwise be the 10- 
evitable consequence of their want of in- 
formation. 

The Earl of Si aa It is somewhat 
extraordinary that this Bill should, in this 
stage, meet with an opposition, after hav- 


ing been so fully before debated. For my 


part, I think dispatch is now become 1 
cessary ; and, for that reason, I ghall not 
be for admitting any farther delay. As‘ 
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the petition the noble marquis now offers 
to present, I take it to be entirely irregu- 
lar. The question now before your lord- 
ships cannot relate to any particular clause 
or amendment in the Bill; those are al- 
ready decided on. 

Viscount Weymouth, It is, in my opi- 
nion, totally irregular, in this stage of the 
Bill, to offer any matter whatever, but 
what may go to the total rejection of the 
Bill. The matter now urged should have 
been offered on the report. It is now too 
late, and consequently I shall be for hav- 
ing the question now before the House 
strictly adhered to. 

The Earl of Sandwich. I differ ex- 
tremely from the noble marquis in the 
construction of the clause alludedto. No 
Bill ever passed both Houses in a more 
deliberate manner than the present. It 
was maturely considered and debated in 
the other House. That House shewed 
every possible inclination to render it as 
palatable“as was consistent with the princi- 

le of it; and admitted several alterations, 
in order to render it innoxious to all those 
against whom it was not immediately di- 
rected. I took the liberty to propose 
some amendments myself, to render it 
still less liable to objections which might 
be made by such as imagined their pro- 
perty to be affected; yet, after all this 
concession, to come in this stage to offer 
fresh clauses and amendments, is, I con- 
fess, what I did not at all look for or ex- 
pect. I am clearly of opinion, that if the 
amendment suggested were to take place, 
it would, in a great measure, totally de- 
feat the intentions of the Bill, by enabling 
all the parties to ship such quantities of 
goods under that indulgence, that every 
substantial operation of the Bill would be 
geben If, however, any seizuresshould 

appen, on account of want of information, 
it will be a good ground for obtaining such 
redress as the circumstances of the case 
may deserve; but as to making any 
amendment, which might open a door for 
collusion, I am totally against it. 

The Earl of Shelburne. I should have 
thought myself precluded from opposing 
the Bill in this stage, after having so fully 
expressed my sentiments on the second 
reading, if I had not considered myself 
called on to inform your lordships of a 
particular circumstance, which has come 
to my own knowledge, as well as to state 
an objection or two to the Bill, which did 
not occur to me when first I delivered my 
sentiments on this subject. The fact is, that 
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a merchant, whom I never saw before, ap- 
plied to me, and told me, that a great number 
of vessels were now loading, under the ex- 

ress provisions of the restraining Act of 
ast year; that the proprietors of those 
vessels and cargoes, woald be liable to 
have them seized and confiscated: this he 
represented as a grievous hardship, as the 
merchants were brought into this predica- 
ment, by the confidence they had in a 
British act of parliament. I told the gen- 
tleman, he would have acted much more 
properly, to have applied to your lord- 
ships for redress: but I nevertheless 
thought it my duty to mention it, asa 
matter well deserving your lordships’ con- 
sideration. On a former occasion, I spoke 
very fully to this Bill; but I cannot avoid 
mentioning one part of it, the concluding 
clause, which authorizes the crown to dele- 
gate to others the power of pardoning; 
and I understand, since I last delivered 
my thoughts on this subject, an amend- 
ment has been made, to prevent any doubt 
which might hereafter arise by the penning 
of the clause, of such a right beiug inhe- 
rent in the crown. Ihave, my lords, con- 
sulted several able lawyers on the subject, 
and not one of them has acceded to the 
doctrine in its full extent. I have looked 
into several great authorities, as thev lie 
scattered in books, concerning, this doc- 
trine, and not one of them come up to the 
language of this Bill. One of them in 
particular Jays great stress on the statute 
passed in the reign of Henry 8, which 
takes away this delegated power from the 
lords marchers, and vests it for ever solely 
in the crown. In short, after the best en- 
quiries I have been able to make, I am not 
satisfied that this claim of delegating the 

ower of pardoning in the lump is at all 
inherent in the crown. Some are of opi- 
nion, that this power may be given by his 
Majesty to individuals, others in the lump, 
others in America only ; but not one, that 
it is inherent in the crown generally and 
unconditionally. Informed as I am, I 
speak with all possible diffidence on a sub- 
ject of such a nature, and with all possi- 
ble deference to the judgment of the noble 
and learned lords present, who declared 
when this subject was last under discus- 
sion, Clearly in support of this power; but 
yet, after all, I trust the noble lords will 
excuse me for expressing a wish, that a 

oint of such magnitude, a legal question 
involving in jigachiamportantcankequences: 
were not hurried till an opportunity were 
given to consider this matter more fully, 
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at which time a noble lord, whose state of 
health will not permit him at present to 
attend, (lord Camden) may peat) be 
able to deliver his opinion, and this House, 
and the nation at large, be satisfied that 
an improper power is not vested in the 
crown by this Bill. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans had some wars of the kind that is now 
carrying on against America by this coun- 
try. They never gave them the name of 
rebellions, nor acted against them as alien 
enemies. The latter, in one of a similar 
nature, called it the Social War. I call 
this a Constitutional War. I say this Bill 
is fraught with innumerable mischiefs. In- 
stead of exacting obedience, it declares 
nothing but a wish for separation; it me- 
ditates open destruction, not coercion. It 
goes not to the punishment of rebels and 
the protection of the innocent. Itis made 
contrary to every rule observed in commo- 
tions of this,kind. Instead of being di- 
rected against individuals, who are the sup- 
posed authors of this rebellion, it is carried 
on as if against foreign enemies; war is 
made on the community at large. In fine, 
the principle of the Bill isto punish the 
innocent, as well as the guilty. But if 
the principle of the Bill be bad, the provi- 
sions of it are still worse. To carry it 
into execution, what are youtodo? The 
framers of the Bill, in order to stifle and 
hide the fixed aversion the people in ge- 
neral entertain for the service, have pro- 
vided that the plunder shall be shared 
among the captors, by way of encourage- 
ment. What is this but sacrificing the 
merchant tothe seaman? Again, the glar- 
Ing cruelty and injustice of such a proce- 
dure, have induced the friends of the Bill 
to admit some clauses, in order to soften 
the unexampled rigour of the hardships 
complained of. Thus the seaman in turn 
is sacrificed to the merchant. In such a 
state of uncertainty, what are we to con- 
clude from this heterogeneous mixture of 
indulgence and severity, by which the 
merchant is neither sure of his property, 
nor the seaman of the produce of his cap- 
ture, when all will be law, litigation, and 
confusion ? It directly calls to my memor 
the story relative to sir Charles Wager, af: 
luded to in a former debate by a noble and 
. learned lord ee who after taking 
a very valuable prize, and having her con- 
demned, when the balance came to be 
struck, found himself a considerable loser. 
On the whole, I think the principle of the 
Bill wrong, the provisions absurd, oppres- 
sive, crucl, and contradictory, and the 
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measure taken together, to the last degree, 
hasty, rash, unjust, and ruinous. 

Lord Mansfeld. I did not come pre- 
pared the last day this Bill was under con- 
sideration to speak to it, though I deli- 
vered my sentiments upon some particular 
matters which happened then to come into 
discussion; nor should 1 now trouble your 
lordships, did not I think myself called 
upon to assign my reasons for assenting to 
it. The noble lord says, this Bill is hasty, 
rash, ruinous, and unjust. I shaJl beg the 
patience of the House, while I endeavour 
to exculpate myself from that part of the 
censure which may be sreaumed to fall to 
my share, as giving it my support arises 
from the fullest conviction of its utter ne- 
cessity in the present state of things. Be- 
fore, however, I speak to the principle of 
the Bill, I shall explain one matter, which 
has been frequently mentioned. It has 
been objected, that one of the clauses has 
a retrospective view, as it legalizes all sei- 
zures made before the passing of this Bill. 
This, my lords, is not unusual : it has, in- 
deed, been the uniform practice in such 
cases. It is founded in justice; because if 
such seizures were made wantonly, or 
without cause, and not upon the only 
ground on which they can be fairly de- 
fended, that of manifestly advancing the 
public service, the clause in this Bill will 
not protect or indemnify any act of that 
kind. Besides, what is the true legal con- 
struction of this clause? Not, surely, to 
seize the property and confiscate it. No, 
only to defend the actors against personal 
actions, the persons complaining being still 
left at full liberty to pursue their remedy at 
law, in order to recover their property, or 
the value of it. It would, ended be im- 

ossible for officers in high command to act, 
if for measures taken for the good of the 
state, they should be liable afterwards to 
be ruined by the almost infinity of suits that 
might be instituted against them, when the 
commotions were over, and every thing re- 
turned into its former tranquil state. The 
noble lord seems to doubt the right of de- 
legating the power of pardoning being 
inherent in the crown; for my part, I am 

erfectly clear it has from the first esta. 
blishment of the monarehy. Gener 
Gage exercised it on a late occasion, 
where, by proclamation, he promised par- 
dons to every man in America, but one 
or two individuals. It has been always 
the practice. piel general of an armys 
acting against rebels, is vested with this 
power, Indeed, I believe, there never WS 
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a rebellion in this country, or its domi- 
nions, in which this power was not ac- 
tually exercised. The rebels taken in 
1715 at Preston, claimed it as an agree- 
ment, as the terms of capitulation. It 
was not granted; but the power was never 
disputed. A night or two ago I was read- 
ing the Register, a book of the first law 
authority extant. It is full of original 
writs. So early as the reign of Edward 
1, I find this doctrine of pardoning in the 
lump fully confirmed. i found there a 
dedimus potestatem, directed by that king 
to certain persons therein mentioned, to 
pardon all the people of Galloway. Was 
not this pardoning in the lump? Was not 
this nacdoning a whole community? As 
to the original matter that gave rise to 
this Bill, I always was of opinion that the 
people of America were as much bound 
to obey the acts of the British parliament, 
as the inhabitants of London and Middle- 
sex. I always thought, that ever since 
the peace of Paris, the northern colonies 
were meditating a state of independency 
on this country. They have told you as 
much in one of the publications of the 
continental congress, wherein they thank 
Providence, for inspiring their enemies 
with the resolution of not attempting to 
earry their schemes of dominion into exe- 
cution, till they had arrived at a growth 
and strength sufhcient to resist them. I 
. have not a doubt on my mind but this has 
been their intention from the period I al- 
lude to. Whatever might be their wishes 
before that time, their situation rendered 
it impracticable, because it was this coun- 
try that could alone protect them against 
the power of France, to which their whole 
frontier lay exposed. But allowing that 
all their professions were genuine, that 
their inclinations were those of duty and 
respect towards this country, that the 

entered into the present rebellion throug 

the intrigues and arts of a few factious and 
ambitious men, or those who ultimately 
directed them; that the Stamp Act was 
wrong, that the Declaratory Law might as- 
sert the supremacy over that country, but 
it ought never to be exercised, nor amount 
to more than such a power as his present 
Majesty claims over the kingdom of 
France, a mere nominal dominion, that no 
troops should be sent into that country, 
even to defend them, without their own 
permission ; that the Admiralty courts 
should never be made to extend there, 
though by the trial by jury, the parties 
themselves would be judges ; that offenders 
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against the laws and “pray of this 
country should be tried for offences by 
persons who themselves were ready to de- 
clare they did not think the charges cri- 
minal; that no restraints should be laid 
upon their commerce, though that great 
bulwark of the riches and commerce of 
this country, the Act of Navigation, de- 
pended on such restraints; that every 
measure hitherto taken to compel submis- 
sion to the parliamentary authority of this 
country, was cruel'and unjust; thatevery . 
ministry in this preraet were tyrannic and 
oppressive, and that the last is worst of 
all Yet, admitting all this to be true, 
my lords, what are we to do? Are we to 
rest inactive, with our arms folded, till 
aid shall think proper to begin the at- 

, and gain strength to do it with ef- 
fect? We are now in such a situation, that 
we must either fight or be pursued. What 
a Swedish general said to his men, in the 
reign of Gustavus Adolphus, just at the 
eve of a battle, is extremely applicable to 
us at present: Pointing to the enemy, 
who were marching down to engage them, 
said he, ‘‘ My lads, you see those men, - 
yonder ; if you do not kill them, they will 
kill you.” If we do not, my lords, get 
the better of America, America will get 
the better of us. We do not fear, at pre- 
sent, that they will attack us at home; 
but consider, on the other hand, what will 
be the fate of the sugar islands ; what will 
be the fate of our trade to that country. 
That, my lords, is a most important con- 
sideration; it is the best feather in our 
wing. The people of America are pre- 
paring to raise a navy; they have begun 
in part; trade will beget opulence, and 
by that means they will be enabled to hire 
ships from foreign powers. It is said, the 
present war is only defensive on the part, 
of America. Is that the case? Is the at- 
tack on Canada, or the attempt on Halifax 
a defensive war? Is the prohibiting all 
trade and commerce with every other part 
of the dominions of the British empire, 
with Ireland, for whom they express such 
friendly sentiments, is starving the sugar 
islands, acting onthe defensive? No; 
though those people never offended, nor 
oppressed us, we will distress them, say 
they, because that will be distressing 
Great Britain. Are we, in the midst of 
all the outrages of hostility, of seizing our 
ships, entering our provinces at the head 
of numerous armies, seizing our forts, to 
stand idle, because we.are told this is an 
unjust war, and wait till they have brought 
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their arms to our very doors. The last 
Dutch war was generally understood to 
be unjust; yet that did not prevent us 
from repelling the invaders, when they 
came up to burn our navy at Chatham. 
The causes of the late war were much 
condemned, but that did not prevent us 
from pursuing it with vigour. Indeed, 
the nature of all war-is such, it ought to 
be carried on with vigour, till the objects 
which caused it are either obtained or 
abandoned. Neither, I trust, is the case 
in the present instance. : 
The Bill was then passed. 


Further Debate in the Commons on the 
American Prohibitory Bil.) Dec. 21. 
A Message from the Lords, acquainting 
the House with the Amendments they 
had made in the American Prohibitory 
Bil. Sir Grey Cooper moved, that the 
said Amendments be now taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Hartley. Sir, upon this pause 
which is offered to you by the return of 
this Bill from the Lords, I confess that I 
feel a kind of superstition to wish for one 
last word to deprecate the fatal blow, and 
that our unremitted opposition and _ re- 
monstrance from the first to the very last 
stage of this Bill may remain as a memo- 
rial, that some of us, at least, lament this 
final separation of America with an affec- 
tionate regret. We are overpowered by 
numbers, and all our entreaties and re- 
monstrances are in vain. An inflexible 
majority in parliament have now declared 
all America to be an independent hostile 
state. Disputes originally between admi- 
nistration and America, are become, by 
the influence of administration, the ground 
of a parliamentary war with America. 
The sense of the nation is not with that 
war, and I trust it never will be. How- 
ever, speaking in parliament to ministers 
as they seem determined to drive all things 
to extremities, 1 must ask whether you 
are to ea that while you burn their 
towns, take or destroy their ships and pro- 
perty, they will sit with their arms folded, 
or whether they will not be driven to repel 


injury by injury. You heve found their: 


active powers of defence by the experi- 
ence of the last year, when by your orders 


_ the shedding of the first civil blood was 


precipitated on the fatal 19th of April, be- 
fore your pretended conciliatory motion 
could be proposed to any of the American 
assemblies? Why were you found un- 
guarded in Canada? You have lost all 
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Canads. Two regiments are taken pri- 
soners. Your officers are and 
yet you proceed in this unjust and unna- 
tural war, with fire, sword, and rapine. 
What farther hostages may fall into their 
hands at Boston, or what of our fel- 
low subjects may be shed there, I contem- 
plate with horror. I dread some fatal 
event there. Public r threatens. 
When the provincials shall hear the fate 
of their late and last petition, and when 
they see all prospect of poace become 
desperate, what can you expect but that 
they should exert every power to destroy 
your land forces in America during the 
severity of the winter, before you can sup- 
port or relieve them. Who will be an- 
swerable for these things ? When this Bill 
of rapine, which now lies before you, gets to 
them, they will set themselves to retaliate 
upon your fleet. Your land force has 
been disgraced and annihilated in the first 
campaign, notwithstanding all your boast- 
ings. Are we not then to expect that 
those ministers of vengeance who shall 
ress on a naval war with America, shall 
responsible to their country, for the 
consequences of their headstrong mea- 
sures, if the navy of this country should 
be brought to disgrace and defeat. Weigh 
the consequences. If you send large ships 
they will not be able to act; if small ones, 
may they not be overpowered? Consider 
the distance of your operations. Every 
ort in America will be a Dunkirk to you. 
We know their skill and bravery as pri- 
vateers in the last war. In any case you 
are laying the foundation of an hostile ma- 
tine in America, which has been and 
ought to be the source of the marine of 
Great Britain. I cannot be an adviser or 
a well wisher to any of the vindictive ope- 
rations against America, because I think 
the cause unjust; but at the same time I 
must be equally earnest to secure British 
interests from destruction ; neither a vic- 
tory of Great Britain over America, nor 
of America over Great Britain can afford 
any matter of triumph. Both are equally 
destructive. If nothing can abate your 
fury against the Americans in this minis- 
terial war, we shall expect at least that 
you should guard our own vulnerable 
rts. Are you guarded at Newfound- 
fand? Are you prepared against any ex- 
pedition of retaliation if the provincials 
should meditate any thing to the destruc- 
tion of your fisheries there?) Administra- 
tion have been the aggressors in every 


thing, step by step. By this fatal Bill of 
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sepatatioA you now declare the Americans 
te be enemies in form, therefore it is your- 
_ selves that force upon them the rights of 
enemies. You must tiow be responsible 
to your country for the events of your own 
wer, ta which they have been so reluctant 
and you so precipitate. When this coun- 
try shall come to open its eyes, to see and 
to feel the consequences, they will know 
of whom to require an account. Sir, I 
shall now move you, instead of agreeing 
to the amendments of the Lords, to ad- 
journ the consideration of them for six 
weeks ; I confess with very little hopes of 
averting this Bill, but as i told you at my 
out-set, from a superstitious feeling in my 
mind, to perform the last ceremonial office 
of affection and everlasting farewell to 
peace and to America. The fate of 
America is cast. You may bruise its heel, 
but vou cannot crush its head. It will re- 
vive again. The new world is before 
them. Liberty is theirs. They have pos- 
session of a free government, their birth- 
right and inheritance, derived to them 
from their parent state, which the hand of 
vielente cannot wrest from them. If you 
will cast them off, my last wish is to them; 
may t go and prosper! When the 
final period of this once happy count 
shall overtake ourselves, either through 
tumult or tyranny, may another Phoenix 
ftse out of our ashes ! 

Sir Joseph Mawbey seconded the mo- 
tion. He spoke chiefly to the means em- 
ployed by ministers, their tools, and par- 
tizans, to obtain addresses to the throne. 
He observed, that every nerve had been 
strained to procure those paltry addresses, 
from every remote, obscure, indigent 
re that had the name of a eal Waheed 

otn one end of the kingdom to the other; 
that in other places, where the objection 
of poverty did not hold good, the most in- 
famous methods had been adopted. In 
some, no county meetings were called, to 
take the sense of the freeholders; in 
othets, a few profligate and corrupt ma- 

istrates, under the influence of some silly 
Fordling, some court sycophant, or servile 
Jack in office, assembled in private roome : 
ot if inthe usual place for holding such 
wmeetings, locked themselves in, and ex- 
cluded all the wealthy, respectable, and 
independent citizens or townsmen, and 
then fabricated the most fulsome, adula- 
tory, and shameful addresses. Those they 
had the effrontery to carry to the foot of 
the throne, as the genuine sentiments of 
the people ; though nothing could be more 
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false, for they belied the wishés a8 well as 

ae opinions of the very constituent 

odies whose public acts they were pre- 
tended to be: and thus the prince was 
deceived, the nation dishonoured, and its 
interests sacrificed, to the deep and dan- 
gerous machinations of a desperate faction. 
Addresses were hawked about from parish 
to parish, from house to house; promises, 
threats, and various means equally unjus- - 
tifiable were employed. The most abject 
and abandoned, who were neither entitled 
by property, or franchise, were hired to 
give a sanction to those iniquitous pro- 
ceedings. He then turned his attention 
to what he called the barbarous warfare, 
catrying on against the inhabitants of the 
North American sea coasts; and termed 
it an hellish policy of making war upon 
old men, women, children, and other in- 
nocent and defenceless persons. 

Mr. Bayley insisted on the injuries sus- 
tained by the West India islands. He 
was fully convinced, that the inhabitants 
of those islands must be starved; and 
though they should not, their crops must 
be lost, as they had not nearly lumber 
endugh to save the present; that such 
being the case, the proprietors must be 
ruined, and the consequences would in the 
end reach the merchants, so as, he feared, 
to bring on a general bankruptcy among 
those in any manner interested inthe West . 
India trade. 

Governor Johnstone observed, that this 
Bill, in its passage through this louse, re- 
lative to the point mentioned by the hoa. 
gentleman who spoke last, was solely de- 
fended by administration on the ground 
that provisions might be had from the Flo- 
ridas, and flour and lumber from Quebcc ; 
that both those resources were known _al- 
ready to have no existence. For the Flo- 
ridas had not provisions sufficient to oo 
port the few inhabitants; and no supply 
could be expected from Quebec of any 
kind. For probably, by this time, we were 
not in possession of a foot of land in that 
province. From whence, he asked, is the 
supply of either lumber or provisions to. 
come? This was a matter of weighty con- 
sideration. He remarked, with severity, 
on those who caused shameful imisrepre- 
sentations of facts to be published in the 
Gazette. He quoted several instances 
since the commencement of hostilities in 
America, in proof of this assertion. . 


The motion was negatived, and the 
Amendments agreed to. 
[4B] 
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Trial of the Duchess of Kingston.*| No- 
vember 20. Lord Mansfield observed, 
that a bill of indictment had been found 
by the grand jury for Middlesex, against 
Elizabeth duchess dowager of Kingston ; 
that a copy of that indictment, together 
with the Certiorari, had been laid before 
their lordships agreeable to order. The 
agent for the prosecution had been asked, 
«¢ Whether he was apprised of the exist- 
ence of a sentence obtained from the ec- 
clesiastical court?” He had answered af- 
firmatively, ‘* That he was apprised of the 
existence of such a sentence, but never- 
theless he meant to pursue the indictment.” 
Such being the intention of the prosecu- 
tors, it remained with their lordships to 
settle only the time and place of trial. 
This was a matter entirely within their 
own jurisdiction; their lordships possessed 
the right of adjusting every formality ne- 
cessary to the trial of pcers, and they were 
competent to the exercise of that right in 
a manner most suitable to their own ideas. 
The king and peers of the realm formed 
a court of judicature altogether consonant 
with the spirit of the constitution; but 
whether the trial of a peer was carricd on 
in the Parliament Chamber, in Westmin- 
_ster-hall, a church, or in any other spa- 
cious building, was altogether immaterial ; 
immemorial usage had vested the power 
of place and time in their lordships’ breasts. 
If the trial of the lady whose indictment 
had given rise to this deliberation should 
be fixed in that House, the Lord High 
Steward would act only in the capacity of 
Speaker: the interrogatories must be pro- 

ounded through him, but he would have, 
in other respects, no authority whatsoever ; 
he would give his single voice like any 
other peer. The ascertainment of time 
and selection of place being thus within 
the power of their lordships, it remained 
only to state the species of crime alleged 
against the lady, the better to guide their 
Jordships in their judgment on the occa- 
sion. There were crimes for which, if on 
their arraignment peers were found guilty, 
the legislature had denounced terrible pu- 
nishments. Their lives were forfeited to 
public justice ; their nohle blood was cor- 
rupted ; their estates were either alienated 
by forfeiture to the crown, or they es- 
cheated to the parties, of whom they had 
been held. Such were the punishments 


* For the Trial of the Dachess of Kingston, 
see Howell's State Trials, Vol. 20, p. 355. 


the capital kind. For the trial of such 
offenders, too public, too awful, too cere- 
monious a mode could hardly be adopted. 
For the sake of example, this was neces- 
sary; for the sake of terror, it was perhaps 
useful. But with respect to the case be- 
fore their lordships, it was a charge, not of 
bigamy, but polygamy ; it wasa clergyable 
offence. The indictment was instituted, 
not really at the suit of the crown; it was 
the prosecution of private individuals. 
There were offences of a public nature, of 
which the Attorney General, as an officer 
of the king and of the public, had a right 
to take cognizance. He might exercise 
his discretionary judgment in determining 
what should and what should not be sub- 
jected to judicatorial tribunal. This would 
not apply to the case before their lordships. 
The Attorney General had not in virtue of 
his office taken cognizance of the supposed 
offence. It came simply before their lord- 
ships as a matter, although of a criminal 
complexion, yet entirely of a civil nature. 


At was connected with other disputes about 


property. The indictment was to be pur- 
sued in defiance of the sentence obtained 
out of the ecclesiastical court, which sen- 
tence to this hour remained in full force: 
no attempts had been made to invalidate 
this sentence; nor had the decree affirmed 
by the court of Chancery, grounded on 
that sentence, been. yet appealed from. 
This should seem, as if the lady’s oppo- 
nents were too conscious of the furce of 
the sentence to attempt an invalidation. 
They might be justified in this apprehen- 
sion; for the noble! lord had _ himself 
determined a case, wherein a gentleman 
of the same family with the earl of Bristol 
he late Thomas Hervey ) was concerned. 

t appearing by a sentence of the eccle- 
stastical court, that he had been married 
to a lady who claimed him as her husband, 
a verdict had been given on the ground of 
that sentence. There was a still stronger 
case to evince the validity of ecclesiastical 
sentences. A man had been tried for the 
forgery of a will. The forgery was clearly 
proved, but a probate of the will was exhi- 
bited and allowed to be a sufficient bar to 
conviction. These cases operated strongly. 
They operated, not only to shew that the 
trial, so far from being as ars should 
be as private as possible, but they gave 
rise to this objection, ‘ Whether, in point 
of justice, there should be any trial at all?” 
A peeress of England was to be tried by 
her peers. The curiosity of Europe would 
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be excited. Admitting her to be convict- ) bar of that House on the 18th of Decem- 


ed, cui bono? What good would result to 
the public ? What advantage would accrue 
to the prosecutors? Her conviction would 
not in the smallest degree affect any civil 
suits now pending, or that might hereafter 
be instituted against this lady. And as to 
the public at large, would her conviction 
operate as an example? By no means; 
for no punishment could be inflicted on her. 
Say that she was arraigned at the bar of 
the House. Well! the ecclesiastical sen- 
tence would be exhibited in defence, and 
perhaps, put a stop to the trial. Admit- 
ting, however, that this was not the case ; 
suppose the lady found guilty. What 
then? Why then she makes your lord- 
ships a curtsey, and you return the com- 
pliment with a bow. There is, to be sure, 
for clergyable felonies such a thing as 
burning inthe hand. To the hand ofa 
lady this might be very disagreeable: but 
there happens to be an act of parliament 
which will not permit peers to suffer cer- 
poral punishment for any thing under a 
capital crime. The lady therefore pleads 
her peerage, and takes her leave.—Can 
there be no forfeiture? Yes, of the per- 
sonal effects. But if the lady should be 
convicted, the earl of Bristol has a claim 
to her personal effects; and as he has for- 
mally renounced all title to the lady, he 
will scarcely contradict himself, by laying 
claim to effects which can be his, only in 
virtue of marriage. The prosecutors there- 
fore cannot acquire the smallest advantage 
from the conviction. This being an exact 
state of facts, the trial, neither being at- 
tended immediately with any service to 
the public, nor eventually with any advan- 
tage to the prosecutors, if, nevertheless, 
there was yet to be a trial, the more pri- 
vately it was conducted the more prudent 
would be the measure. His lordship 
would not move to have the trial waved. 
There were several modes of effecting that 
purpose. <A nolt prosequi was sometimes 
obtained by an authorization under the 
sign manual: sometimes the secretaries of 
state directed the measure. In the case 
before their lordships, the House might be 
moved to address his Majesty that he 
would be graciously pleased to give direc- 
tions to the proper officer to grant a noli 
prosequi. His lordship did not intend to 
move for such an address; he threw out 
the measure only as a matter of future 
consideration. For the present he should 
move, * That Elizabeth, commonly called 
duchess of Kingston, should be tried at the 
§ 


ber next.”? 
The motion was agreed to. 


Dec. §#. The Lord Chancellor recited 
the several measures which had been pur- 
sued relative to the removal of the Cer- 
tiorari in the duchess of Kinyston’s case, 
from the inferior court, wherein the in- 
dictment was originally preferred. His 
lordship defined the offence to be of a 
bailable nature, but not a capital felony, 
although, in his opinion, the blackest 
crime which came within the benefit of 
clergy, andthe most grievous consequences 
attended the conviction. The lady alluded 
to. had been indicted in an inferior court, 
for a second marriage, during the life of 
her first husband, by the name, stile and 
title of ‘‘ Elizabeth the wife of the hon. 
Augustus John Hervey,” now earl of 
Bristol. In a petition she had presented 
tothe House, praying the removal of the 
Certiorari, she had stiled herself ** Eliza- 
beth duchess dowager of Kingston.”” Her 
right, therefore, to be tried as a peeress 
being indisputable, it became necessary to 
consider what regulations should be adopt- 
ed to give greater dignity to their proceed- 
ings. As the lady had been admitted to 
bail, the law required that she should sur- 
render in discharge of her bail. But into 
whose custody? Whether the Usher of 
the Black Rod, the Serjeant at Arms, or 
the Lieutenant of the Tower, must be left 
to their lordships. Supposing the trial 
should last longer than one day, to what 
pace should the lady be committed? In 

is opinion the Tower was the prison 
which properly appertained to that House. 
It might be {necessary therefore to give 
orders that the lieutenant of the Tower 
should attend on the morning of the trial 
to receive the lady into his custody after a 
surrender, in discharge of her bail_—The © 
next matter was, whether agreeably to 
precedent, they would insist on the lady 
to make her obeisance to the House on 
her knees? Or, whether in consideration 
of her sex, they would remit that part of 
the ceremony? Another thing was, whe- 
ther in case any of the evidences should, 
through age or infirmities, require such in- 
dulgence, chairs might not be appropriated 
for them? It was also proper to consider, 
whether an address ought not to be 
presented to his Majesty, praying, that a 
party of the guards may be ordered to at- 
tend on the occasion. Lastly, What space 
without the bar should be allotted to the 
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lady’s counsel ; what number of persona, 
or whether any should be admitted ta be 
present at the trial; all these matters the 
Chancellor moved, might be left to the 
determination of g cammittee.—Agreed 
ta. ‘ 

Dec.1]. Lord Lyttelton presented a 
Petition from the duchess of Kingston, 
praying to have her trial put of for two 
months. Amongst other things set forth 
in the Petition, it was alleged that her 
grace had been confined to her bed with a 
severe fit of illness for several days past, 
and was at this time in the said situation. 
Her physicians, Dr. Warren, Dr. Schom- 
berg, and Dr. Faulk, had given it as their 
opinions, by certificates under their hands, 
that from the’ present situation of her 
grace, they thought it impossible for her 
ta be able to attend before their lardships 
at the time appointed. ‘The Petition like- 
wise set forth, that it was with the utmost 
concern and grief that she found herself 
under the necessity af supplicating the in- 
dulgence of their lardships, and of submit- 
“ting to remain longer under the imputa- 
tion of a criminal charge. . 

The Lerd Chancellor said, if the House 
was satisfied with the allegations of the 
Petition, it would be proper ta allow fur- 
ther time, and there was not the least 
doubt but the House would indulge the 
petitioner, when the reasons for such in- 
dulgence were made satisfactory to thoir 
Jardships ; that as tq the certificates frem 


the physicians, no notice could be taken 


of them unless delivered in upon oath. 
The House went into a committee to 
consider on the forms to be observed on 
the trial of the duchess dowager of King- 
ston, and came to the following Resolu- 
tions: 1. ‘* That notwithstanding the 
regulations proposed by the said commit- 
tee, the Chamber of Parliament is a very 
Jnconvenient place for a solemn trial; and 
that the committee find no precedent of a 
peer or peeress being ee 
this House for any felony. 2. That upoa 
the said Elizabeth calling berself duchess 
dowager of Kingston, appearing at tbe bar, 


she be taken into the custody of the Black | 


Rod ; and in case the trial lasts more than 
one day, she be committed by the House 
to the Tower of London. 3. That 
the House be moved, fhat an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, 
to desire that his Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give orders, that a party 
of the guards do attend during the trial.” 
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ring 


Dec. 12. The doctors Schomberg, 
Warren, and Faulk, attended according to 
order to give an account ef the duchess of 
Kingston’s health. They thought sbe 
would not be able to attend her trial a» 
the 18th. 7 

The Report from the Counmittee of yes. 
terday was received, and the first Resely- 
tion being read, 

Lord Mansfield. 1 rise to give my ne. 
gative to this Resolution, lat, because I 
think the committee have exceeded the 
order of reference, and decided upon a 
matter not properly before them; and 
2ndly, because there is nat the least ne- 
cessity for trying the lady out of this 
House. As to the order of reference, it 
imported nothing mere then that the com- 
mittee should consider of several cireum- 
stances, relative and preparatory to the 
trial, which had not been before deter 
mined on by the House, and which at the 
time I moved the several former resolw- 
tions, now on your lordships* Journals, I 
deferred fer future ecensideration, The 
first of those resolutions ordained, that the 
trial should be within the Chamber of Par. 
liament, The first resolution of 
committee now reported contradicts that 
direetly ; for it says the trial shall be had 
out of the Chamber of Parliament. Thia 
it does, to be sure, in an indefinite manner, 
without ascertaining the place where the 
trial ought to be had; but it, nevertheless, 
contradicts a resolution taken ina very full 
House, against which, as well as my re- 
collectioa serves me, not ane dissenting 
volee waa heard; but even if there had, 
or that the Heuse had not been so welt 
attended, the effect would bave been the 
same; for wntil the resolution had been 
rescinded, it can require little argument to 
prove, that it was totally incompetent for 
your Conamittee to enter into any consl- 
deration relative to the proper place of 
trial. The reference did not, nor could 
not mean, that they were to consider of 
the properest or most convenient place 
trial, ‘Shat proper place had been already 
fixed by the House; therefore as beng a6 
the resolution remaieg on your lord 
Journals, ne proceedings could be 
thereon, The committee have exceed- 
ed their instructions, and of cousse have 
acted irregularly. I do not conceivé 
that the charge against the lady hee 
any thing sufticient to distinguish It 
from many others tried at your 
ships bar. In 1725, I was present my 
self, when lord Macclesfield. was tiod 
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for a grievous offence at this bar, an af- 
fence, considering the office he then held, 
that of va gaongen i Great Britain, ac- 
companied by several very aggravatin 
bicunseences: for which he might have 
incurred a fine that wauld have affected 
perhapa the whole of his fortune, and con- 
sequently have ruined and impoverished 
his family. The proceedings were by im- 
peachment,* the most solema mode of 
trial known under our laws. The prose- 
cution was not carried on by counsel, as 
it willbe on the present occasion, but by 
managera from the other House, many in 
number, and consequently requiring more 
room. All accusatiens carried en by bill 
of attainder, are tried at this bar. rd 
Strafiard last his head on the event ef such 
a mode of trial; and several others! could 
‘mention, were it necessary, have been 
tried in the same manner. If, then, trials 
affecting the fortune and honours of a peer 
of the realm, working a corruption of blood, 
and a forfeiture of lands, have been tried 
in the Chamber of Parliament, will your 
lordahips think, that a trial, which on con- 
viction cannot be productive of any of 
those serious and important consequences, 
requires a greater solemnity? For my part, 
Iam of opinion it cannot; for I remain 
sull convinced, that although the lady 
should be convicted of the eharge, the 
event will answer very few good purposes 
by the way of example. Such a conse- 
uence is, I believe, hardly expected. 
here never has such a thing before hap- 
pened: nor perhaps ever will again. If it 
é meant as a rule, it is to my apprehen- 
Srop very improperly applied; for it can 
never work reformation among persons of 
a different or inferior rank. They know 
the mode of proceeding, already deter- 
mined on in respect of themselves, should 
they be called to answer a charge of a ai- 
nature; and the solemnities which 
may be adopted on thie trial, can never 
pessibly come home to them. The in- 
Convenience for want of room seems to be 
the chief ground of this resolution; but 
that may be easily remedied. I remem- 


ber to have seen gallevies erected below 
ane bar, for the of admitting au- 
Hors; and I have frequently pleaded 


under them myself, when I have attended 
a8 Counsel. Besides these general rea- 
Sone, @ solemn trial in Weatminster-hall 
sae be attended with a heavy expence ; 

I doubt much, if the place of trial 
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should be changed, and the expence at- 
tending it had been forseen, whether the 
lady would ever have been tricd. An- 
other point that might have weighed with 
the committee, was, perhaps, that persons 
age with such offences should be made 
as public as possible. -For my part, § 
think otherwise. If the spiione? ‘should 
be innocent, and one innocent must suffer 
more om such an occasion than any other, 
her misfortune must be aggravated ; if she 
should be found guilty of the charge, or if 
she is conscious it will be made good, it is 
more than probable she will sink under it ; 
then there will be no trial at all, and ever 
argument of solemnity and example will 
be at an end. I must again remind your: 
lordships, that should the lady be eon- 
victed, she will suffer no punishment what- 
ever. The offence isa clergyable offence; 
the corporal punishment is remitted by 
statute; it will work no corruption of 
bload, loss of dower, er Jands. If her 
marriage with lord Bristol shal} be proved, 
her goods and chattels will become his 
property, consequently the whole will have 
the strangest appearance imaginable. She 
will be brought to her trial im Westminster- 
hall, with all the solemnities that can be 
conceived. The eyes of Great Britain, 
and all Europe, will impatiently wait for 
the issue; and supposing the charge at- 
tended with every possible ctreumstance 
of aggravation should be mace good, what 
will be the consequence? She will go off 
without any degree of punishment what- 
ever. Ihave heard within these few days, 
that a bill is instituted in Chancery, te 
prove that the sentence of the ecclesiastie 
court was obtained by eollusion between 
the parties, in order to set that sentence 
aside ; but supposing it should be proved 
that the sentence was obtained collusively, 
I cannot see what benefit the promoters of 
this prosecution will derive from it. 1} re- 
member a case, where a person indicted 
for forging a will, sroihiced! the probate of 
it im court, in ber of the indictment, and 
it was received as a good plea, though it 
was believed he was guilty of the charge ; 
so in the present ease, though the collusion 
should be made manifest, the marriage 
will remain confirmed under the sentence. 
On the whole, I cannot perceive that an 
one good consequence can possibly result 
from this trial, either in a private or public 
light ; much less can I see the necessity 
of having the lady tried in Westminster- 
hall, in preference to the Parliament Cham- 
ber. r the reasons above assigned, F 
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am for disagreeing with your committee 
in this resolution. 

. Lord Lyttelton. I will not pretend to 
say whether the committee have exceeded 
their powers, or have gone out of the 
order of reference. If they have, the de- 
fect can be readily remedied by motion, 
or the resolution objected to may be with- 
drawn. Iam far from thinking the offence 
so trivial, or the consequences so unin- 
teresting, as the learned lord has repre- 
sented them. I think the offence an of- 
fence of the most atrocious nature, im- 
mediately tending to dissolve the great 
bonds of civil society ; and, in my opinion, 
acrime of the blackest dye; for I know 
of none that exceeds it in guilt. It is on 
this account that I am for having the trial 
carried on with every possible solemnity 
that this House is able to give it. The 
learned lord says, that supposing the lady 
should be convicted of the charge made in 
the indictment, yet she will escape unpu- 
nished. I think very differently, on the 
effect of such a conviction. I think that it 
will be no small degree of punishment, 
should the event of the trial go against 
her, that the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack will, after informing her of 
the judgment of her Peers, ask her whe- 
ther she has been ever before admitted to 
her clergy: and being answered in the 
negative, will tell her, that her punish- 
ment, that of burning in the had. is re- 
mitted, on account of her rank; but that 
if ever she should offend again, on a 
clergyable offence, that she will be liable 
to suffer the pains and penalties of death ; 
of suffering as a common felon. 1 do not 
say it is probable that the lady will offend 
again in this or any other manner; but I 
contend it is possible she may ; and under 
that possibility, whatever the learned lord 
may conceive, I insist that such a warning, 
delivered in the manner I have represented, 
will be a very heavy and exemplary pu- 
nishment, to a person of her rank. His 
lordship seems to be of opinion, that the 
proposed solemnities of this trial cannot 
operate by way of example, on persons of 
inferior rank. I beg leave to think it will. 
I think it will teach the public at large, 
that the highest are not exempt from pu- 
nishment, if they should transgress the 
Jaws ; and it will likewise convince them, 
that as the laws of their country are their 
common security, so they are the common 
avenger of every species of guilt and in- 
justice, be the rank or fortune of the 
offenders what it may. The learned lord, 
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speaking of the suit instituted in the court 
of Chancery, says, that that court is re- 
stricted in its juridical proceedings, by the 
sentence of tlie ecclesiastic court, which 
has declared the marriage void. Now, my 
lords, if that sentence shou!d come out to 
have been procured by collusion and im- 
position, that is another cogent reason for 
sifting this matter to the bottom; fon what 
would be the probable consequences of 
leaving it in the power of parties to dis- 
solve marriages by such collusive manage- 
ment as this? But that by previous agree- 
ment, instituting a cause of jactitation, 
where no evidence appearing, only such as 
the parties think proper to oroduce, the 
ecclesiastic court, of course, give a sen- 
tence, and they are left at liberty to marry 
again. If the lady, in such a case, should 
happen to have children, the law is de- 
feated, the true line of legal descent 
broken, and the next heir at once robbed 
of his honours and estate, by thus intro- 
ducing a spurious issue. This, I say, my | 
lords, is a matter that deserves your most 
serious consideration. This lady, or any 
other lady, by such means as these, may 
have it in her power to render illegitimate 
those that are truly legitimate; and to 
render spurious those who have the most 
clear aad legal rights to their honours and 
estates. For aught any thing your lord- 
ships know, or can venture to foretel, if 
this matter be not now properly scruti- 
nized, in twenty years hence it may again 
present itself in a different form. We 
may be called upon to decide on the rights 
of different claimants, for those honours; 
or for any other in which similar arts may 
be employed to defeat the descent. Thus 
reason, united with several others, is one 
that has determined my opinion on the 
propriety of entering fully into the merits 
of this very interesting business. If, upon 
conviction, the property of the personal 
estate should appear to be vested in the 
lady, by any particular agreement, that 18 
another object worthy of notice ; and what 
I think, were there no other, should urge US - 
to see that the claim which the crown 'S 
entitled to make by the Attorney General, 
should be fairly and fully maintained. 
The great expence of a trial in Westmin- 
ster-hall is another of the noble lord’s 0b- 
jections; but I am confident such a con- 
sideration will never weigh with bis 
Majesty, when justice is the object 
to be obtained; and that species of 
justice too, which in its consequences 
may be of such singular importance 
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to the nation at large. There are other 
matters of a private nature, which are 
not totally unworthy of your lordships’ 
notice. The suit the noble lord speaks of 
can never come to a hearing, till your lord- 
ships decide on this matter; br as the 
lady is not obliged to answer upon oath, 
she will of course answer shortly to the 
bill filed against her in the court of Chan- 
cery, that she cannot give in a full answer 
till this House have determined. In this 
view again, the public administration of 
justice will be retarded. In one event, if 
she should be acquitted, there is at once 
an end of the matter; in the other, if she 
should be convicted, that conviction will 
be ground for a civil prosecution for the 
recovery of the real estates. On the 
whole, my lords, I most sincerely wish 
that the affair may be fully and fairly in- 
vestigated ; that the trial may be in the 
most public manner, accompanied with 
every possible solemnity ; and that it may 
not prevail in general, that this House, 
departing from its duty and known love of 
justice, shauld chuse to huddle the affair 
up, by having none, or at least very few 
witnesses, to their proceedings’ and the 
grounds of their determination. 

Lord Mansfield. I am sorry I have had 
the misfortune to be so much misunder- 
stood by the noble lord, or that it should 
go out of this House, that I had offered a 
syllable in extenuation of the crime; on 
the contrary, if any act of collysion should 
come out, and it should be made appear 
that the ecclesiastical court was imposed 
on by the parties, and made to pronouncé 
sentence upon false information, it would 
be a very great aggravation of the offence, 
nay of a much blacker dye than some of- 
fences the law defines and pronounces 
murder. His lordship states another argu- 


ment, in which he is, I think, equally mis-. 


taken, and which with me would operate 
in adirect contrary manner from what he 
seems to wish. He says, the cause insti- 
tuted in the court of Chancery cannot pro- 
ceed, and that the lady’s conviction will 
be a ground for a civil prosecution. That 
is one, and indeed the chief exception I 
have to the trial, for I shall always be 
against criminal prosecutions, as laying a 
ground for pursuing and maintaining civil 
claims. The noble lord says, that it is in the 
power of this House to add to the ana 
ment, should the lady be convicted. I doubt 
whether this assertion can be justified in 
Jaw. 1 know but of one (for there is no pre- 
cedent throughout the whole business to 
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direct us) and that is the statute of Eliza‘ 
beth, which empowers justices of the 
peace to commit persons convicted of 
clergyable offences to prison, for a time 
not exceeding twelve months. The words 
of the Act are, * all rogues, vagabonds, 
&c.”? I believe it would be difficult, by 
any analogous reasoning, to prove, that the 
Act alluded to vests such a power in this 
House, over its own members. As to the 
general motives, for making the trial as 
public and solemn as possible, I see very 
little weight in them. Great numbers of 
people may be accommodated in the gal- 
leries; and as to the preservation of de- | 
scents, that part of the noble lord’s argu- 
ment comes to nothing ; for the Marriage 
Act has obviated every inconvenience, were 
any such to be dreaded. 

The Earl of Sandwich. I happened to 
come down to the House the day the com- 
mittee were to sit, and going up stairs be- 
fore they proceeded to business, they did 
me the honour to vote me into the chair. 
We were fully aware that the House had 
ordered the trial to be had in the Chamber 
of Parliament ; but when the plans were 
submitted to our consideration, we per- 
ceived that there would not be sufficient 
room for the counsel and the parties; the 
space, according to the Das delivered to 
us, not having room for above twent 
persons at each side. Whatever we did, 
therefore, was merely to express our sen- 
timents as a ground for future considera- 
tion. As to the resolutions, 1 was the in- 
strument employed to lay the sense of the 
committee before the House; and 1 can- 
not help declaring, that, in my opinion, 
‘Westminster-hall is a much more proper 
place for the trial than the Parliament 
Chamber ; for undoubtedly, the nature of 
the charge and the rank of the person, re- 
quire and call for the most public and so- 
lemn trial. The learned lord asserted, 
that the Marriage Act will prevent every 
possible evil, that might arise by institut- 
ing causes of jactitation in the ecclesiasti- 
cal court, and obtaining sentences there. 
by means of collusion and imposition. I 
dare say I am wrong ; but I have hitherto 
imagined, that marriages solemnized be- 
yond sea, or in Scotland, are valid and 
binding here, or within the kingdom of 
England, notwithstanding the provisions 
in the Marriage Act, so that they be leé- 
gally solemnized according to the munici- 
pal laws of the respective countries where 
the ceremony is performed. 


Lord Mansfield. ‘The noble lord is 
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rtly right; but be misunderstood me. I 
fhid dowa the rule as a general one, not 
as applying to every possible exception 
that might arise; and the imetances the 
noble lord supposes, do not come within 
either the rule or the exception; for in 
the case of the lady, who se the subject of 
the present debate, her supposed marriage 
with the present lord Bristol was never 
publicly declared ; she always continued 
to live as a single woman till the matter 
came to be litigated, and was brought be- 
fore the ecclesiastical court; whereas in 
marriages solemnized beyond sea, the 
parties are supposed to live in a public 
state of matrimony. . 

The Lord Chancellor. After what has 
been urged this day, there can be no 
doubt that the charge stated in the indict- 
ment is of such a nature, though it stood 
alone, as tuo demand your utmost atten- 
tion; but when coupled with the circum- 
stances of collusion and deceit, which is 
the true ground of this prosecution, I am 
satisfied there is not a noble lord who can 
think of it without horror. The crime it- 
self, however odious it may appear, seems 
nothing when compared with the aggra- 
yated means employed to ensure it suc- 
cess. I am clearly of opinion that this 
trial should be accompanied with every 
ape solemnity; and that nothing should 

e omitted to convince the public that jus- 
tice only was intended on either side. I 
cannot but think the punishment, though 
it should be productive of no further con- 
sequences but bare conviction, will be 
very heavy. The infamy attending {ft 
surely is something, were it to rest there; 
and if it should reach all or any nart of the 
lady’s fortune, it must be very severel 
felt. On the whole, I do not think the 
Parliament Chamber at all calculated for 
this business; and should the aggravating 
circumstances, that the sentence was ob- 
tained collusively, turn out to be true, I 
confess the words of a great lawyer, re- 
specting a person who married (or de- 
bauched ) his sister-in- law during the life 
time of his wife, seem extremely applica- 
ble, that the crime was in itself of the 
worst complexion, but attended by this 
circumstance, it became still, if possible, 
m thousand times more odious and cti- 
zpinal. 

The Earl of Suffolk. The question un- 
der consideration is solely confined to the 
conduct of the committee, to determine 
whether they have not exceeded their 

powers, and instead of adhering te the 
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order of reference made by the House 
have not rather controuled our proebed. 
ings. In my opinion they have. The pro- 
eeedings of ‘the eons seem totally 
irregular, and as such I shall give my vote 
for disagreeing with the resolution now 
reported. : 
Earl Gower. I came into the committee 
room before i¢ rose, and, as one who at- 
tended, sm answerable in part for the pre- 
sent resolution, though P had no direct 
hand in framing it. On re-consideration, 
I think the committee exceeded their 
powers, and am therefore for rejecting 
the Resolution. As to the place where 
the trial ought to be had, I am for every 
possible solemnity, and for having it at- 
tended by every act of notoriety the ens 
quiry into a charge of so atrocious a na- 
ture most loudly calls for. 
Viscount Weymouth. I am convinced 
the committee acted by mistake, and of- 
fended against the order of the House, on 
an idea that the place proper for the trial, 
was what was properly referred to them. 
They went beyond their instructions, and 
of course have acted pi ed On this 
ground alone, I shall vote against the Re- 
solution. 
Lord Catheart. The Resolution tow so 
much censured, makes its present appear: 
ance by mistake ; and it has happened in 
this manner: when the resolutions were 
drawn up, the clerk was ordered to tran- 
scribe them: but as it is our misfortune at 
present to have but one clerk, he was 
obliged to come here to attend his duty, 
by which means he was undet the neces 
sity of giving the resolutions to some othet 
person to copy. This person misplaced 
the present Resolution, and put it first, in- 
stead of giving it the last place, as you 
will see by perusing the Resolutions; for 
those that follow, suppose that the trial fs 
to be held in the Parliament Chamber, 
while the first declare the very contrary. 
I assure the noble and learned lord, thet 
the committee endeavouted to act in the 
best manner; and the ground of thie Re- 
solution was, that no precedent could be 
found, where any peer ort peeress had 
been tried for felony, but in Westminster 
hall: and in thei¢ researches, they pik 
ceived, that the committee appointed 1 
draw up Resolutions for directing lord 
Macclesfield’s trial, have stated the same 
in their report. 

Viscount Dudley. Ido not think the 
committee by any means exceeded the 
order of reference. Persons ftom the Board 
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of Works .attended for the purpose of 
-shewing the space allotted for counsel, 
witnesses, &c. and it appearing so very 
small and inconvenient, we thought pro- 
per to come to this Resolution. When 
the Resolutions now before the House are 
disposed of, I mean to fix a day for taking 
the sense of the House, which is the pro- 
per poe for the trial of the lady. 

The first resolution was then rejected. 
The second resolution being read, 

Lord Mansfield moved, that the House 
do disagree to that part of it relative to 
the committing the lady to the Tower.' 
He opposed it on the grounds of the fatigue 
it might occasion to the prisoner; and the 
difficulty of rendering her up to the lieu- 
tenant of the Tower by any order made 
now, as she was out upon bail. 
| The Lord Chancellor saw no difficulty 
at all arising from the mode proposed ; he 
had attended the circuits 16 years, and 
always saw, that on the first day the bail 
came into court and discharged them- 
selves, by surrendering the prisoner into 
the hands.of the proper officer, who, if the 
trial did not come on that day, took the 
prisoner ‘into custody, and held him in 
‘ confinement till he was tried. 

Lord Mansfeld observed, that what the 
learned lord stated was perfectly right ; 
but his argument went to prove, that no 
order for the future confinement of the 
prisoner was ever made, till the prisoner 
was first surrendered and brought into 
court, in discharge of the bail; therefore 
the proper mode of proceeding would be 
to wait for that event, and when it arrived, 
either to take fresh bail, or to commit, the 
lady to the Tower. — 

_The latter part of this resolution was 
disagreed to; and it was only ordered, that 
the lady should, on her appearance at the 
bar, be taken into the custody of the 
Black Rod. 


Dec. 14.° Viscount Dudley. The re-. 


solution of your committee reported on 
the last day this business was under consi- 
deration, being pronounced irregular, pre- 
vious to stating the grounds of the motion, 
which I shall submit to your lordships, I 
think it jncumbent on me, as serving on 
that committee, to point out the cause of 
the apparent contradiction there was be- 
tween the first resolution-of the commit- 
tee and the order under which they acted. 
In the first instance, they proceeded to call 
the officers of the Board of Works before 
them, and to examine the plan and aecom- 
(VOL. XVIII.) 
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modations of a trial to be held in the Pars 
liament Chamber. After such a space had 
been allotted for the prisoner and her at- 
tendants, for the counsel, witnesses and 
agents, such 4 space for the persons at- 
tending the trial to pass and re-pass, it was 
found that there would be no room for the 
admission of auditors of any rank or cone 
dition whatever; or that if there might 
for a few, it would be impossible to draw 
any line to ascertain who they should be. 
Besides, it was considered, that on account 
of the sex of the prisoner, it would be 


proper to have a room apart, where, on 


some occasions, it might be improper to 
admit any but her female attendants. She 
might be taken ill or indisposed in the 
course of the trial; she might want to 
withdraw for other purposes, in whieh case 
it would be proper for her to have a room 
secluded from the intercourse of even her 
own counsel or agents, which if she should 
be tried in the Parliament Chamber, could 
not be the case, no such room being to be 
had. Those reasons induced the com- 
mittee to submit to the House the incon- 
venience of holding the trial in the place 
appointed. The effect of all this was, 
however, destroyed by a mistake of the 
clerk who transcribed the resolutions; for 
instead of placing the resolution stating 
the inconvenience last, he placed it the 
first, and by that means the whole toge- 
ther carried an appearance of contradic- 
tion, only to be reconciled in the manner 
I have now related. We had another 
point in view, though as we looked upon 
ourselves in some measure réstricted by 
the order, we made it no part of our re<« 
port, that was, after the most minute re- 
searches, we could not find a single prece- 
dent of a peer or peeress being tried for 
felony in the Parliament Chamber. I am 
therefore of vpinion, that I am well justi- 
fied in stating the proposition I am about 
to submit to your lordships, that the place 
of trial is unprecedented. There were 
besides some matters mentioned by a noble 
and learned lord, whom I do not now see 
in his place, (lord-Mansfield) that were 
far from striking me in the same manner 
they did that noble lurd. It was said that 
the trial would not probably last above half 
an hour. Now | understand that it will 
be of much longer duration, and may be 
protracted to the length of two or three 
days, if not more, should the proofs come 
out that are expected tobe adduced. The 
trial was, I remember, likewise treated as 
a trivial matter, as drawing after it no seri- 
[40] 
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ous consequences, and of course requiring 
none of those solemnities usual on similar 
occasions; but in this in I differ ve 
widely from the learned lord, for I thin 
@ conviction for felony, pronounced b 
your lordships, as the first court of cri- 
minal judicature, a punishment that the 
most obdurate must very sensibly feel. 
The offence with which the lady is charg- 
ed is of the blackest dye, and said to be 
attended with the most aggravating cir- 
cumstances of criminality, to shew that 
the trial should be had with all possible 
solemnity such a charge demands. . If your 
lordsbips should determine that the place 
of trial still remains at your own option, I 
have one of the greatest authorities to 
shew that you cannot dispense with the 
usual form of appointing a lord high ste- 
ward. Lord Eke says, * Though the 
House of Peers have a right to try one 
of their own body at the bar of their 
own House, yet, there must be a lord 
high steward appointed to preside at such 
trial.” On the whole, my lords, taking 
the inconvenience, the point of precedent, 
and the solemnities required on such oc- 
casions, time immemorial, I shall move 
habe ‘© As the Chamber of Parliament has 

een found an inconvenient place, and as 
it is unprecedented to try a peer or peer- 
ess, indicted for felony, at the bar of this 
House, that Elizabeth, calling herself 
duchess dowager of Kingston (indicted by 
the name of Elizabeth Hervey, wife of 
Augustus John Hervey, esq. now earl of 
Bristol, and one of the peers of this realm) 
be on Wednesday the 24th of January 
next, in Westminster-hall.”’ 

The Earl of Marchmont. 1 do not rise 
to oppose the whole of the noble viscount’s 
motion, though I think it is expressed in 
harsher terms than I would wish to see 
adopted. What I rise chiefly for is, one 
of the grounds on which it is maintained, 
that of its being unprecedented to try a 
Po charged with felony at the bar of this 

ouse; because I believe I shall be able 
to satisfy your lordships, that the prece- 
dents all tend the other way. From the 
earliest and most authentic records, so 
early as the reign of Richard the 2d, we 
find that no one place or chamber had the 
preference to another, the choice entirely 
resting in the House. This is plain, from 
their lordships appointing the Chambre 
Blanche for the trial of the earl of Arundel 
in the reign of Richard the 2d, which could 
never have been the case, if the constant 
usage had been to try peers in Westmin- 
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ster-hall. On the point of inconvenience, 
I shall say nothing. What I contend is, 
that the position stated in the motion, 
“‘ that it is unprecedented, &c.”’ is false in 
fact, and that it is competent to this House, 
and not ee y precedent, that it 
may, by right and ancient usage, appoint 
the trial is be held in any chamber your 
lordships shall judge fit. But let us, my 
lords, come nearer to our own times; let 
us refer to the well known case of the earl 
of Strafford, who being ordered to be tried 
at the bar of this House, the Commons 
objected to it; and after several resolu- 
tions taken by both Houses on the subject, 
a conference was apeomieds at which the 
proof was put on the Commons to esta- 
blish the precedent. And when the earl 
of Bath reported the proceedings, it ap- 
peared the Commons were obliged to rest 
their arguments solely on the ground of 
convenience. Such was the temper of the 
times, joined perhaps to the prevailing dis- 
position of the House at that time, that 
their lordships conceded, and the trial was 
held in Westminster-hall. The reasons e- 
signed by the Commons, besides the argu- 
ment ofinconvenience, were similar to some 
ofthose nowurged. The necessary solem- 
aah was much insisted on, so was the po- 
pularity. What was the consequence of 
this first concession, which was followed 
by several others, is totally needless to re- 
peat. A case of a similar nature happened 
the very next year, more immediately sp 
plicable to one part of the present motion; 
that was the case of lord Mordaunt for 
felony. Here the same controversy was 
renewed, and continued from the beginning 
of 1641, to June 1642, when the legal go- 
vernment being overthrown, the matter 
never came to be finally settled. On both 
those occasions the great Selden, to whom 
your lordships are much indebted for the 
very valuable manuscripts now in your pos- 
session ; and who had twenty years before 
received the thanks of both Houses, for 
his useful and learned researches into the 
ancient records of the kingdom, particu- 
larly into those respecting the origin 
parliaments; was an active member of the 
other House; and would, it may be 
presumed, have maintained the usage of 
trying peers in Westminster-hall, at the 
conference, if in his power. ‘That vot 
being the case, I am, 1 think, warranted, 
as well on that account as that the Com- 
mons themselves gave up the point in 
controversy, and rested all upon the 
argument of inconvenience and popularity, 
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in affirming that it is not unprecedented |. 


to try a peer or peeress indicted for felony 
at the bar of this House. The precedents 
now alluded to prove this, though neither 
of the noble lords were tried here, for the 
reason before assigned, their lordshi 
having relinquished in one instance on the 
ground of convenience, and in the other 
matter having dropped, and in both the 
House having manifested a spirit of im- 
proper concession, which, in the end, ter- 
minated in their own ruin and dissolution : 
not, however, objecting to the ground of 
inconvenience, if the noble viscount con- 
sents to withdraw that part of his motion 
respecting the precedent, though I think 
it will still have the appearance of violence 
and severity, I shall not be for disagreeing 
to the motion thus amended. 

Earl Gower. I still remain of my former 
opinion, that Westminster-hall, on the 
ground of solemnity and convenience, is a 
much fitter place for the intended trial 
than the bar of this House. The noble 
earl who spoke last, has, indeed, confessed 
this in part. I shall not enter into a view 
of the noble earl’s sentiments. It .is suffi- 
cient to determine, without entering into 
a further consideration, that the committee 
have declared their opinion, that the 
Chamber of Parliament is inconvenient ; 
and that no sufficient reason has been yet 
assigned to shew that the trial ought not 
to be held at Westminster-hall. I must 
however observe, that the state of the 
Jady’s health is at present very precarious ; 
and that her mind is so far affected, as to 
render her very unfit for making her de- 
fence against a charge of so heavy a nature. 
It is my opinion, therefore, before we take 
any other steps, except appointing the 
place of trial, that we should call uponher 
physicians, some day between this and the 
recess, te know what condition she is in, 
and whether she will be able to undergo 
the fatigue of a trial, so early as the da 
ee in the motion. If she should, 
then it will be time enough to decide upon 
the mode and all the other circumstances 
orig aaa upon a trial in Westminster- 


Viscount Dudley. The noble earl who 
objects to the word ‘ Apaaheaeatare has 

en great pains to shew, that this House 
have claimed a right of trying their mem- 
bers where they pleased. If his ate 
ments went only to that, I should readily 
acquiesce: the position contained in my 
motion, does not contradict it: it only 
atates a fact, and I defy his lordship to 
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quote a single instance in which any peer 
has been tried for felony in any other place 
but Westminster-hall. The precedents 
besides, urged by his lerdship, are in the 
reign of Charles the Ist. I should have 
been better satisfied, if his lordship had 
referred to some since the Revolution: 
for long before that period, the trials in 
this House were utterly disgraceful. It 
was in the power of the prince, by se- 
lecting a certain number off his creatures, 
under the denomination of a committee, 
to sacrifice any man, who by his indepen- 
dent spirit had rendered himself obnox- 
ious to himself or his ministers. If, how- 
ever, the noble earl produces one prece- 
dent, which contradicts the terms in which 
my motion is conceived, | am willing to 
relinquish the objectionable part of it. 

The Earl of Marchmoxt. I think the 
cases alluded to, fairly prove that the no- 
ble viscount seems to doubt. They at 
least prove, that the choice remains with 
your lordships ; and it seems very hazar- 
dous to establish a precedent which might, 
on some future occasion, establish'a doc- 
trine of a very dangerous nature. It isa 
great mistake, that a fact establishes a pre- 
cedent ; whereas nothing can be more dif- 
ferent. There may have happened many 
facts, without laying a foundation for esta- 
blishing a single precedent. Those facts 
may have been attended with a variety of 
circumstances now impossible to be ascer- 
tained or decided on. That no direct 
proof can be produced of an pet being 
tried for felony at the bar of this House, 
may be true; but that, in my opinion, 
comes very short of a precedent. The 

resent motion, if carried, would at least 
imply, if not establish such a precedent, . 
which cannot be supported by any rule of 
former proceedings. 

Lord Lyttelton. We are convened here 
this day, my lords, merely to decide on the 
time and place for the trial of the duchess 
of Kingston. The committee appointed 
by your lordships have reported that the 
Parliament Chamber is .an inconvenient 
place for that purpose; the natural con- 
clusion from which is, that the trial ought 
to be held in Westminster-hall. I have 
not heard a single consideration of the 
least weight urged against it. If indeed it 
had appeared, that by any accident or un- 
common circumstance, the lady had been 
brought into a situation which would ren- 
der a trial necessary, and in which the 
charge was of such a nature as te bespeak 
the innocence of the culprit, no one would 
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be readier to grant every possible indul- 
gence the nature and circumstances of such 
2 case would necessarily be entitled to. Is 
that the case here? No, my lords, should 
the lady be convicted of the charge made 
against her, she will be convicted of a 
crime deeply affecting the peace and hap- 
piness of civil society; and should the 
conviction be attended with proofs of fraud 
and collusion, it will appear with every 
aggravation of the most unexampled ini- 
quity. If the lady be innocent, she will 
surely be happy in having her innocence 
made manifest: if the charge brought 
against her should turn out to be true, 
none of your lordships would, I dare say, 
wish to have any of the mortifications re- 
sulting from a public trial mitigated or 
softened, much less totally prevented. 
For my part, I think it incumbent on your 
lordships to make the trial as public as 
possible. Places where justice is admi- 
nistered should be open to the eye of the 
ublic. What will be the case here? 
There wiil be room for twenty or thirty 
persons. This, in my opinion, would be 
establishing a very dangerous precedent. 
It might materially affect this House, it 
might affect your lordships’ posterity, and 
the whole body of the British peerage. A 
‘time might come, when a peer might be 
brought to his trial at this bar, when only 
the same number would be admitted ; and 
care might be taken to occupy the room 
with persons admitted on purpose to mis- 
represent what had happened, which 
would consequently deprive the peerage 
of the privilege of a fair, indifferent, and 
open trial. The noble earl, who has this 
day endeavoured to produce so many pre- 
_ cedents, has, I think, drawn them from 
times very unfavourable both to -public 
liberty and true constitutional govern- 
ment. His lordship has taken them from 
the time of Charles the Ist. But I trust 
that the principles of the parliaments in 
those times were as opposite to the pre- 
sent, as the disposition of that mistaken 
tyrant was to that of his present majesty. 
As to the precedent this motion may tend 
to establish, I do not pretend to decide on 
it. EHlowever, as it has been so strongly 
objected, I would recommend to the noble 
Jord who made the motion, to substitute 
the word ‘ unusual’ for § unprecedented.’ 
The Earl of Sandwich. .The noble earl 
to whom this House has been so often, so 
highly, indeLted for his great and exten- 
sive knowledge in matters of order, has I 


think this day employed his great learning: 
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to very little purpose. He has found fault 
with ‘the motion made by the noble vis- 
count; and after all his learned researches, 
he has produced what he calls two prece- 
dents: but when we come.to examine 
those precedents, what do they turn out 
to be? Why, one of them is ‘no prece- 
dent at all, for the noble lord alluded 
to was never tried; and the other proves 
expressly the very contrary of what the 
noble earl has endeavoured to establish; 
lord Strafford being tried in Westminster- 
hall, and not in the Parliament Chamber. 
I think the motion establishes no new pre- 
cedent, recognizes no old one: it simply 
states a matter of fact, that it is unprece- 
dented to try peers charged with felony, 
in the Parliament Chamber. If the noble 
earl can contradict it, the matter will be 
at once settled: if not, I cannot see any 
solid objection to the motion, as it now 
stands. 

Lord Sandys. [ think the option of 
trying any member of our own body, either 
here or in Westminster-hall, is clearly 
vested in this House; nor can I see the 
two precedents mentioned early in this 
debate, in the same light with the noble 
earl who spoke last; for the proof being 
put on the Commons, and their not being 
able to make it out, eee to me a very 
strange reason, that the precedent was in 
their favour. 

- Viscount Dudley. I have no desire to 
pore the motion, as it now stands, on the 
ouse ; yet I have not heard a single 
reason to induce me to change my opinion. 
The first part states a fact, which remains 
uncontradicted; and I believe ever. will, 
from any thing that has hitherto on 
a similar occasion. The noble lord { Lyt- 
telton) has suggested an alteration, by 
substituting the word ‘ unusual’ for ‘ un- 
precedented;’ but I think it better to omit 
the whole sentence than admit of any such 
change, which would imply what is not 
warranted by fact—that trials for felony 
have at any time been held in the Parlis- 
ment Chamber.—His lordship then made 
the motion thus amended; which was 
agreed to. 


1776. 

Debate in the Commons relative to e 
Message sent to the Parliament of Ireland 
concerning the Employment of Foreign 
Troops.| Feb. 15, 1776. Mr. T. Towns- 
hend spoke fully upon the privileges of the 
House of Commons. He maintained, that 
the only true substantial meaning or idea 
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those privileges conveyed was, that they 
were the indubitable right of all the Com- 
mons of England, who had one general 
interest in them. That to be sure, in a 
more confined sense, they were particu- 
larly applied first to that House, as a de- 
liberate body, and one of the branches of 
the legislature: secondly, to the indivi- 
dual members who composed that body. 
He did not intend to make them, how- 
ever, the subject of this day’s business ; 
they were but of inferior consequence, 
when yD aa to that great privilege, the 
power of granting money, or keeping the 

urse of their constituents safe from the 
hands of violence, art or fraud. This was 
a trust of the first magnitude; it, in fact, 
included every other; for so long as that 
was preserved inviolate, the crown would 
remain under the constitutional controul 
of parliament ; so spon as that was wrested 
by open force, defeated by indirect means, 
or done away by fraud, the liberties and 
the privileges of the people would be an- 
nihilated. He expatiated on the com- 
mendable jealousy of that House whenever 
the least attempt had been made in that 
way even by the other House; but when 
any endeavours were made by the crown, 
or its ministerial agents, the Commons at 
all times caught the alarm; they had uni- 
formly united, as if they were actuated by 
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shall remain out of the kingdom. I am 
further commanded to inform you, that as 
his Majesty has nothing more at heart than 
the security and protection of his people of 
Ireland, it is his intention, if it be the de- 
sire of parliament, to replace such forces, 
as may be sent out of this kingdom, by 
an equal number of foreign Brotestaae 
troops, as soon as his Majesty shall be 
enabled so to do. The charge of such 
troops to be defrayed without any expence 
to this kingdom.” 


‘“‘ Extract from the Address of Knights, 
&c. to Lord Harcourt. . 


“« That your excellency will be pleased 
to return his Majesty our most grateful 
thanks for his gracious declaration, that 
his Majesty hath nothing more at heart 
than the security and protection of his 
people of Ireland, of which his Majesty 
has given a signal proof, by his offer, if it 
shall be the desire of parliament, to re- 
place such forces as may be sent out of 
this kingdom, by an equal number of 
foreign Protestant troops, the charge 
thereof to be defrayed, without any ex- 
pence to this kingdom.” 


‘¢ Extract from the Votes of the House of 
| Commons of Ireland. 


‘¢ An amendment was proposed to be 


— 


one soul, to resist any attempt of the crown , made to the resolution, by inserting after 
to encroach upon their power of granting ' the word ‘ resolved,’ the following words, 
or refusing the money to be raised on | viz. ‘ That having, in consequence of his 
themselves or their constituents. He then | Majesty’s gracious recommendation, and 
opened the cause which induced him to | of our mature consideration of the state of 
make these observations; and read the , this country, repeatedly declared our opi- 
following papers : | rae rk ae sie fats necessary for 
: | the defence of this kingdom; -being sensi- 
“ Messageto the Irish House of Commons. ble that it would be a violatise of the trust 
‘¢ Jovis, Nov. 23,1774. |. reposed in us, should we have subjected 

«“ HarcourtT.—I have his Majesty’s | our constituents to a very heavy expence, 
command, to acquaint you, that the situa- , in times of perfect tranquillity, for the pur- 
tion of affairs, in part of his American domi- | pose of providing a force, which we are to 
nions, is such, as makes it necessary, for , part with in the times of danger; and 
the honour and safety of the British , bemg convinced, that since the time at 


empire, and for the support of his Ma- 
jesty’s just rights, to desire the concur- 
rence of his faithful parliament of Ireland, 
in sending out of this kingdom, a force not 
exceeding 4,000 men, part of the number 
of troops upon this establishment, ap- 
pointed to remain in this kingdom, for its 
defence, and to declare to you, his Ma- 
jesty’s most gracious intentions, that such 
part of his army as shall be spared out of 
this kingdom, to answer the present exi- 
gency of affairs, is not to continuea charge 


- apon this establishment so long as they 


which we first declared 12,000 men to be 
necessary, the probability of a war has in- 
creased, and not diminished.”’ 


‘* Mr. Speaker’s Speech to his Excellency 
Simon Earl of Harcourt. | 


“ Lune, 25 Die Decembris, 1775. 

‘« May it please your Excellency: The 
conduct of the Commons, in the course of 
this session, has marked more strongly, if 

ossible, than in any former period, their 
oyalty, duty and affection to his Majesty, 
and their zeal for the interest and honour 
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of Great Britain, At the hazard of their 
own safety they have consented. to part 
with one third of the forces deemed neces- 
sary to be maintained at all times within 
this kingdom for its defence, in a season 
when powerful reasons existed for retain- 
_ ing them, without putting Great-Britain 

to the expence of replacing them, though 
generously offered; and they have cheer- 
fully granted to his Majesty a very consi- 
derable supply, in addition to all former 
duties, though the liberality of the last 


session served only to expose the weak. 


ness of their resources. This disposition 
in the Commons they doubt not your ex- 
cellency will improve to their advantage, 
and they trust that through your excel- 
Jency’s favourable representation, it will 
serve to unite Great Britain and Ireland 
in still closer bonds of mutual affection, so 
necessary to the security and propriety of 
both. They acknowledge with gratitude 
your excellency’s generous efforts to open 
to them new sources of commerce, and to 
remove some restraints upon the old; they 
see with joy a beam of light break through 
that dark cloud which has so long over- 
shadowed this nation; and they are ani- 
mated with the hope that the honour is 
reserved fur your excellency’s administra- 
tion, of establishing this important truth, 
that nothing will contribute more to aug- 
ment the strength and wealth of Great 
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tually have but 4,000 men in her service. 
After thus stating, in his opinion, the 
meaning of the words, he proceeded to 
shew, that they were roccived’ in this sense 
by the Irish parliament, though neither of 
the offers were received in the terms pro- 
posed, and quoted the Speaker’s speech, 
delivered at the bar of the House of 
Lords, on the 25th December, 1775, in 
which he offers, in the name of the Com- 
mons, to send the 4,000 natives out of 


the kingdom, without putting Great Bri- 
tain to the expence of replacing then, 
though generously offered. He then 


stated the complaintin the following words: 
sé That the earl of Harcourt, lord lieu- 
tenant-general and general governor of 
Ireland, did, on the 23d of November 
last, in breach of the privilege and in de- 
rogation of the honour and authority of 
this House, send a written message to the 
House of Commons of the parliament of 
Ireland, signed with his own hand to the 
following effect.””. [Here he recited the 
message in p. 1129.] He moved, ** That a 
committee be appointed to enquire into 
the matter of the said Complaint, and to 
report the same, as it shall appear to 
them, to the House.” 

Sir George Yonge seconded the motion. 

Lord Clare said, the right hon. gentle- 
man who made the motion, had been 
lavish of his encomiums on Ireland, but 


Britain, than the increase of both in this | did not off-r a syllable in behalf of poor 


kingdom.” 


Britain. Ireland retained a proper sense 


Having read these papers, he said, the ; of freedom; she would not admit fo- 


message contained two propositions, by 
both which the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain were pledged to the parliament of Ire- 
Jand, if it should accept the conditions 
held forth by this message, to pay for the 
‘ troops to be sent to America, and to re- 
place them with 4,000 foreign Protestants; 
and further to induce the Irish nation to 
accept of this insidious bargain, she was to 
have 12,000 men within the kingdom, and 
at the same time to be relieved of a bur- 
then of 80,000/. per annum. Such a pro- 
position could only have originated in the 
worst designs, or must have been the 
effect of the most consummate folly. 
For what was the whole measure taken to- 
gether? the minister on this or the other 
side of the water, no matter which, makes 
the King engage his royal word, that the 
expence shall be borne by the parliament 
of Great Britain; but adding folly to teme- 
rity, makes him promise, that Great Bri- 
tain shall pay for 8,000 men, though if 
the bargain was accepted, she would ac- 


ee 


reigners, even with the consent of parlia- 
ment; her principles were sound, her 
manners pure; her counsels uncontami- 
nated; while poor degenerate Britain was 
fallen from her former greatness, and was 
sunk into the lowest extreme of corrup- 
tion, folly, and want of spirit; yet while 
he was proud to hear his country so highly 
extolled, he could not help lamenting that 
fallen Britain had not one friend to stand 
forth in her defence. His lordship having 
continued his vein of irony for a while, 
commented upon the two propositions. 
The offer of sending foreigners and of 
defraying the expence signified nothing; 
no such offer or promise was intended ; it 
was all the idle reveries of a gentleman, 
whom, for the familiarity of expression, he 
would call by the name of Mr. Edmund 
Sexton Perry. He knew Mr. Perry very 
well, and knew him to be a good sort of a 
considerate, honest, sensible man; but, 
however sensible Mr. Perry might be, the 
House was not bound by his interpreta- 
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tions. The hon. mover said, that Mr. 
Perry went to the bar of the House of 
Lords, and delivered a certain speech, and 
that the lord lieutenant acquiesced in that 
interpretation of the message, because he 
did not contradict it. Would he have 
Jord Harcourt rise and come to Mr. Perry 
to the bar, and contradict him, by eae 
him he never meant any such thing? 
dare say he would hardly be so unrea- 
sonable. I have, indecd, heard it asserted 
by some of my countrymen, that they 
spore better English than the people of 
this country. It may be so, but it ts the 
first time I ever heard it asserted, that 
they understand it better. I presume that 
Mr. Perry thought he understood the 
message; but I will not allow that either 
lord Harcourt or this House, are bound to 
abide by his interpretation; neither can I 
be persuaded that the House of Commons 
of Ireland are any more bound than we 
are by his conceptions. For what does 
the whole amount to? Mr. Perry, in his 
individual capacity, says soand so. What 
is that to the House of Commons? He is 
Speaker it is true, but what he does out of 
the House when he is not instructed, is no 
more the act of that House, than if it had 
been done by any other person. 

Mr. Conolly said, that he was an Irish- 
man as well as the noble lord, and as Ire- 
land was to be the subject of that day, in 
the cocking phrase, he was ready to pit 
himself against him. He wasnot surprised 
that the noble lord was in such extreme 
good humour with ministers on both sides 
of the water, as his lordship and three 
others, who enjoyed sinecure employ- 
ments, had a present made them in one 
day of 14,0000, (meaning the arrangement 
of the vice-treasurers, and the clerk of the 
pells) and lest a possibility should arise of 
any defalcation of their salaries, parlia- 
ment was so good-humoured, while they 
increased the salary, to take upon them- 
selves to provide payment out of the pub- 
lic purse for deputies, who were to do the 
duty. It was, therefore, no wonder that 
his lordship and his colleagues should be 
merry, while Ireland continued to be sad, 
to see the salaries of sinecure places raised, 
while she was mortgaging her funds, 
Jaying on new duties, and providing for 
deficiencies of grants. He gave a picture 
of Ireland ; an exhausted treasury, ruined 
trade, starving manufacturers, accumu- 
lating pensions, new created places, state 
oppressions, daily executions, a ruined, 
mouldering army, increasing debts, castle 
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jobs, bands of ruffians in defiance of law, 
and beyond the power of punishment ; in. 
short, every public evil and private mis- 
chief that ever was on earth to curse and 
debase mankind. He did not arise to the 
question simply stated, whether the mes- 
sage was really a breach of the privileges 
of the Commons of England, but princi- 
pally to give an account of what passed in 
the Irish House of Commons, when sir 
John Blaquire brought the message from 
the lord lieutenant. That House refused 
the offer, upon two principles; first, be- 
cause they thought the introduction of 
foreign troops an unconstitational and 
dangerous measure; and, secondly, be- 
cause it was thought that the ministry had 
no mind that they should have them, for 
sir John himself voted against them. He 
said, Ireland was quite defenceless, that 
the 12,000 nominal men were only 10,800, 
out of which 4,000 were to be sent away ; 
that the White-boys were governors of all 
the south of Ireland, where four-fifths of 
the people were Catholics; that no private 
gentleman could be sure of his life, sitting 
there in his own house, for one half hour ; 
that more troops were really wanting, in- 
stead of taking those away they had al- 
ready ; that men had their ears sawn off, 
and others were buried alive, to the dis- 
grace of government, that could not or 
would not protect the people; that the 
peasantry were in such a state of poverty, 
that no revolution or change of situation 
could possibly be to them for the worse. | 

Mr. Welbore Elits said, the meaning of 
the message had been mistaken; that 
taking the rel pee in any light, no 
breach of privilege could be deduced from 
them. He recalled to the remembrance 
of the House, that in 1769, when the Irish 
establishment was raised from 12,000 to 
15,000 mer, his ey, passed a royal 
personal promise to the Irish parliament, 
that there should never be less than 
12,000 men in Ireland, except in case of 
actual invasion or rebellion in Great Bri- 
tain. Now, the ear] of Harcourt’s mes- 
sage had reference to this promise, as the 
present want of troops was not within 
those exceptions, it certainly was his Ma- 
jesty’s first business to-be absolved from 
that promise, by the parties to whom it 
was made: but if he had applied first to 
the Commons of Great Britain, it must 
have been for. their approbation of a mea- 
sure in direct breach of his promise to Ire- 
land. He compared it to the King’s pro- 
posing military establishments to the 
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House; the King does the whole by his 
prerogative, and leaves nothing to the 
House of Commons but to vote the money. 
Is not this engaging for the consent of par- 
liament? Yet all the world knows that the 
House may object to them, and conse- 
quently that they cannot be effective with- 
out their consent. 

Mr. Gordon thought the first part of the 
message was agrecable to the sense now 

ut on it by the hon. gentleman who spoke 
fast but the other part seemed a little ob- 
scure at first sight; yet it might be con- 
cluded, that as a measure of government, 
it could never be in the idea of the ninis- 
ter to make such an attempt, in express 
contradiction tothe Disbanding Act of king 
William. It was, in his opinion, a fair in- 
ference to say, that the expression “ ena- 
bled so to do,” meant the previous con- 
sent of the British parliament. If he 
thought administration had any other in- 
tention in view, no man would be more 
ready to join in a vote of disapprobation 
and censure. Hecondemned the conduct 
of the minister, respecting the Indemnity 
Bill, and disapproved of introducing fo- 
reigners into the dominions of Great Bri- 
tain, without the consent of parliament. 

Mr. Powys had little doubt that the 
message under consideration meant more 
than it expressed, and was intended as an 
experiment to try if the Irish parliament 
would consent to receive foreign troops, 
in order to establish a precedent which 
might be afterwards employed to other 
purposes. 

Viscount Middleton said, he had a for- 
tune in both kingdoms, but had. no pre- 
dilection for either in a political light, be- 
cause he looked upon their interests to be 
mutual; but whatever other gentlemen 
might think of the message, he had not a 
doubt but it aimed at one fixed object, 
that was, to habituate both countries to 
certain notions which must in the end re- 
duce the parliament of each to be the mere 
instruments of the crown, without the least 
degree of will or independence whatever. 
It was a scheme, however deep, tormed 
nevertheless on very simple principles, 
and went directly to vest in the crown the 
virtual power of taxing, as opportunity 
might serve, both Great Britain and Ire- 
Jand. In Ireland the minister was taught 
to ask some favour; then England was to 
be pledged. In England again, when cir- 
cumstances recurred, Ireland was to be 
taxed in order to maintain the supremacy 
ef the British legislature. 
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Mr. Dunning divided the message into 
two parts. On the first he observed, that 
it contained no condition implied or ex- 
pressed. It was his Majesty’s intention 
as immediately proceeding from his own 
mind, declared in the most positive terms 
the English language is capable of con- 


‘veying, to pay for the 4,000 men, if the 


Irish House of Commons should chuse 
to consent or accept of the terms. It was 
impossible in the nature of things, that any 
man possessed of any thing he could pro- 
perly call his own, or binding himself to 
the execution of any act within his power, 
could promise in terms more clear, positive, 
or unequivocal, than those in which this 
part of the message was conceived. To 
get clear of this, he said, two modes had 
been adopted, both with equal bad success. 
One of those was a naked contradiction 
to the obvious sense of the words; but 
such an unsupported denial was abandoned 
in the very instant it was urged; for the 
noble lord (Clare) and the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Ellis) who asserted at random, 
being conscious that it was but a random 
assertion, endeavoured to explain it, by say- 
ing that the affair was conducted precisely 
in the manner of a subsidiary treaty. 
This, he said, was still worse, for no argu- 
ment was better than a bad one. It was 
well known, that the king when treating 
with foreigners, represented the state, 
wihch could never be the case, when treat- 
ing with one part of the subjects, and en- 
gaging for another; besides the conse- 
quences, had the offer been accepted by 
the Irish parliament, would have establish- 
ed the distinction beyond all question. 
The troops, if the season of the year had 
permitted, might be now in America; the 
foreigners might be landed in Ireland: 
Great Britain was pledged; the cause io 
which the troops were to be employed, 
and the necessary arrangements by which 
the measure was to be brought about, is a 
favourite one; so that the whole business 
might be effected by his Majesty’s bare 
intention, as completely without, as with 
the consent of the British parliament. 
The second part of the message, he in- 
sisted, was clear and explicit. The offer 
was to replace the 4,000 troops, by an 
equal number of foreign Protestants, “ if 
it be the desire of parliament.” Here 
again was clear intention, and offer ex- 
pressed, with the condition annexed, that 
was, ‘if it be the desire,” &c. Bvy every 
rule of legal construction or common 
sense, if there be an undertaking accom- 
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panied by a condition, if the condition be 
accepted by the party to whom it is pro- 
posed, the bargain ia from that instant 
complete, and mutually binding on both 
parties. If, then, the proposition was a 
positive one, and it had been accepted, it 
only remained to discover whether or not 
/ it was the Commons of Great Britain, 
whose word was thus pledged without be- 
ing consulted. This, fe presumed, would 
require very little proof. No man would 
say that Hanover was to bear the burden. 
He could less think that any of his Ma- 
jesty’s new allies were to do so, however 
zealous they might be for chastising his 
rebellious subjects in America. The civil 
list, he suspected, was still less equal to af- 
ford so heavy a disbursement. Where, 
then, could the necessary means of pay- 
ing so large a body of men be obtained, 
but from the British parliament? He 
understood this famous message had been 
disavowed by the minister, and his friends 
on this side of the water. He presumed 
the minister on the other side did not 
venture to do it entirely on his own judg- 
ment. This excited his curiosity to know 
where it originated. It would be a suffi- 
cient answer, if the minister either here or 
in Ireland owned it. If neither did, and 
the advice came from another quarter, he 
should be glad to know, because in such 
an event more particularly, it would be the 
duty, as it ought to be the wish of this 
House, to sift the matter to the bottom, 
in order to come at the real author or au- 
thors. 

Lord North gave a narrative of the in- 
crease of the establishment, which took 
place in Ireland in 1769, and of his Ma. 
jesty’s promise to his Irish parliament, that 
12,000 men should always remain withio 
that kingdom, except in the event of a 
rebellion in this. He said, the royal pro- 
mise, though binding on his Majesty, was 
not law, theiefore sending the troops out 
of the kingdom, to the amount of any 
number, was perfectly legal. His lordship 
said, he would not answer the general 

uestion put to him by the last hon. gen- 
a ; not chusing to gratify mere curio- 
sity, at the expence of betraying the se- 
crets of the cabinet. He avowed the 
having co-operated with the rest of the 
King’s servants in giving general instruc- 
tions; but would not charge his memory 
with having any immediate hand in draw- 
‘ing up the particular letter or paper, on 
which the present measure was supposed 
to be taken. He thought it was perfectly 
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justifiable, and was willing to share in the ~ 
consequences. Yet he could not see how 
it was fair in argument to charge adminis- 
tration here with specific measures taken 
in Ireland; nor could he conceive, either 
positively or by implication, that he or his 
colleagues were bound in any manner by 
what passed in another kingdom. To 
some allusions relative to the Hanoverians 
being sent to Gibraltar and Minorca, and 
the fate of the Indemnity Bill, he replied, 
he thought the measure perfectly legal, 
and was ready to meet his adversaries on | 
that ground whenever they thought fit. 
He gave a history of the Indemnity Bill, 
and in a humorous way, proved that it was 
thrown out-by a noble marquis (of Rock- 
me in the other House. 

ord John Cavendish rose to give his 
attestation of the personal worth of lord 
Harcourt. He observed, that his lordship 
lhad been little acquainted with public bu- 
siness, till his late appointment; there- 
fore, if it was his own measure, he was 
much the more excusable; but he be- 
lieved it was not. However, if it was 
not, as the Irish nation had been too wise 
‘and too spirited to accept of one part of 
the proposal; and as ministers, whatever 
they might affect to the contrary, had not 
dared to send a single man out of Ireland, 
on such an authority, the matter hardly — 
deserved the attention some gentlemen 
seemed willing to bestow on it. ‘The peo- 
ple of Ireland had already done half the 
business, by refusing the offer; the minis- 
try had in fact done the other half, from 
their own fear; so that on the whole, he 
did not desire to send the matter to a com- 
mittee, but wished to come to some deci- 
sive resolution, which would condemn the 
whole transaction, without any particular 
reference or application to those who 


‘might be supposed to have first planned, 


or endeavoured to carry it into execu- 
tion. 

Lord George Germain contended, that 
whatever might have been the sense of 
the message, his Majesty’s servants could 
not be supposed to be strictly answerable 
for its contents. He said, that lord Har. 
court might have mistaken, or exceeded 
his instructions. But whether he did or 
did not, the first part of the message only 
proposed a matter to the consideration of 
the Irish parliament, clearly and legally 
within the constitutional exercise of the 
regal power. If his Majesty had not 
given his royal promise to keep 12,000 
men within the kingdom, he might have 

[4D] 
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ordered the whole of the troops on that 
establishment, to any part of the British 
dominions he pleased, without applying to 
parliament. He had heard a great deal of 
what passed in debate in the House of 
Commons of Ireland, but he could not 
perceive what direct relation it bore to 
what was now under consideration. The 
efficient minister, as he was called, was 
likewise much spoken of. Sir John 
Blaquiere said this, and sir John Bla- 
quiere said that; but for his part, what 
sir John Blaquiere said one way or the 
other, was of no great consequence. He 
knew a sir John Blaquiere, and had been 
in conversation with him, but in what 
way what he said could be made a ground 
of censure on a British ministry, was 
more than he could reconcile to the rela- 
tion they really stood in to each other; if 
they stoodin any. He confessed the mea- 
sure of paying for 8,000 men, when we 
were to have the service of but 4,000, was 
extremely unceconomical andimproper; yet 
if 4,000 men could be had upon no better 
terms, and it was supposed more proper to 
send natives than foreigners to America, 
the measure on that account, and that 
alone, might be defended. 

Lord Irnham. As am just returned 
from Ireland, where I have attended 
closely to the proceedings of that parlia- 
ment, it may be expected from me to say 
something on the present question. 
shall therefore endeavour to shew the 
House, whether the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Conolly) a member of that parliament, as 
. well as of this, has given you a true account 
of the conduct of government there, rela- 
tive to the matter new before you; or 
whether the representation of it by the 
gentlemen who oppose the motion ought 
most to be relied on. The doubt to be 
cleared up is, what was really the mean- 
ing of government there in the message 
sent to both Houses? The words of the 
message have been already read to you, 
and it has been very ingeniously, though 
somewhat variously explained, by the gen- 
tlemen of the Treasury-bench: but the 
lord lieutenant’s secretary (who is always 
considered as the minister in the Irish 
House of Commons) clearly interpreted 
the meaning of it; which was, that the 
Irish parliament should consent to the in- 
troducing into that country 4,000 foreign 
Protestants, Hessians and Brunswickers, 
to be paid by Great Britain; in con- 
sideration of which, they should assure 
his Majesty of their readiness to spare 
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4,000 men of the troops on the Irish 
establishment for the service in America, 
to be likewise paid by Great Britain; and 
it was expatiated upon by him and all 
those who spoke on the side of govern- 
ment, how advantageous such an offer 
must be, which provided equally for the 
safety of Ireland, as if their own troops 
had remained in it, and would moreover 
bring 80,000/. into that kingdom. The 
speech was answered by addresses from 
both Houses, returning thanks for the 
offer, but refusing the introduction of the 
foreign troops; proving that they chose to 
defend their country, even in its present 
precarious situation, by the exertion of 
their own etforts, rather than adopt so un- 
constitutional a measure: but at the same 
time they consented by address, to send 
to America the 4,000 additional troops 
requested of them; both Houses under- 
standing, however, that an Act should be 
passed to legalize the terms of the said 
address, as the crown had precluded itself 
by act of parliament from the power of 
sending more than about 3,100 men out of 
that kingdom, which number it had al- 
ready exceeded. A Ball was accordingly 
brought in, wherein were inserted two 
clauses calculated to effect that purpose; 
but to the astonishment of the public, 
those clauses were thrown out in Eng- 
land: and an Act was again passed, bar- 
ring the crown from the power of sending 
any more troops abroad than would leave 
12,000 men on that establishment for the 
defence of Ireland, and consequently the 
effect of the addresses of both Houses was 
thereby destroyed, whilst at that very time 
government declared its resolution to send 
those 4,000 men to America, in conformity 
to the addresses of both Houses, and sig- 
nified, that they did not consider the crown 
as bound by the Act to which the royal 
assent had just been given, to keep 12,000 
men in that kingdom, under pretence of 
its not being in the enacting part, though 
in the preamble of the Act: But whoever 
reads it, will find that compact not only 
in the preamble, but also so strictly # 
to that part of the Act which grants (™ 
subsidy, (being about 450,000/.) that if 
the crown is not bound thereby, above 
two-thirds of the concessions from the 
crown to the subject by act of parliameot 
since Magna Charta, will fall to the 
ground, and the crown has forfeited 1% 
right to those subsidies. I remembet 
upon this being hinted at by some mem 
bers of the Lrish parliament, too san 
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for government, the law servants of the 
crown (men of the greatest abilities) 
avoided standing on that ground. As to 
the present lord lieutenant, of whom many 
handsome things have been said by gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House; those 
qualities mentioned, are, I apprehend, re- 
Jative only to his private character, which, 
merely as such, has, I think, good ingre- 
dients in it: but we do not sit here to dis- 
cuss private characters ; his ministerial and 
ublic one is what we are to consider, and 
will speak out—the talents and abilities 
of that minister of the crown, are by no 
means equal to his station. Two millions 
and a half of people is a trust of too great 
weight for him to sustain; and he has 
sufficiently avowed his incapacity to go- 
vern them, by delegating all his power to 
his secretary. To conclude, the measures 
lee: there, being illegal, must dis- 
lease the best and soundest part of his 
ajesty’s subjects; and though for cer- 
tain purposes the ministry have this da 
spoken very advantageously of Ireland, 
should they go on acting as they do, they 
will meet with the united efforts of that 
country in opposition to their attempts; 
and then, instead of panegyric, they will 
call out to this House for restraining and 
incapacitating bills, to punish that kingdom 
as they have done America. Let me 
therefore recommend to the noble lord 
now at the helm, te attend whilst it is time 
to that alarmed part of his Majesty’s most 
affectionate subjects, and to forgive me if 
I heartily intreat him to apply his utmost 
care to rectify the errors of government in 
that oo fe In the case now before us, 
the conduct of administration, relative to 
the message from Jord Harcourt to the 
Irish parliament, has been unconstitutional 
and highly blameable. I therefore thank 
the right hon. gentleman for the motion, 
and express my hearty concurrence in it. 
Mr. I’ox observed, as the administra- 
tions ‘of both kingdoms were totally un- 
connected, so was every individual who 
composed them. No two of the confiden- 
tial servants of the crown who spoke, 
agreed in a single sentiment. Some al- 
lowed the message to import what was 
stated in the complaint; others acceded 
to a part, while a third was so modest as 
to contend, in defiance of every rule of 
rational and obvious construction, that the 
message meant the reverse of what, in the 
very face of it, it manifestly intended: but 
in this diversity of opinion, there was one 
thing too curious to pass unnoticed, that 
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was the language used by two or three 
members of administration, which was de- 
scribing the minister of the House of 
Commons in Ireland, and the Speaker, 
under the undefined terms of one Edmund 
Sexton Perry, and one sir John Blaquiere. 

The Attorney General said, the motion 
was a party squib, not worth attending 
to; and that the preamble to an Irish act 
of parliament dil not bind the parliament 
of Great Britain. 

Governor Johnstone said, the ministers 
here threw all the blame upon the minis- 
ters in Ireland. 

Lord North passed a great encomium 
on the administration of Ireland, since the 
appointment of the present lord lieute- 
nant; observing, that no better proof could 
be given of it, than that it was attended 
with uncommon success. 

Mr. Conolly observed, it was no wonder 
the government of that kingdom should 
be attended with success, when 265,000¥. 
had been raised on a ruined impoverished 
country.—Here he was proceeding to 
shew how unable the Irish were to bear 
such a burden; and to give a detail of the 
pensions that had been lately granted, the 
places newly created, | the various 
means employed to influence and corrupt 
the representatives of the people, when 
he was interrupted by lord North, as ap- 
plying to matters not at all relating to the 
subject of the present debate. ~ 

Mr. Foz insisted, that the matter stated 
by his hon. relation was perfectly within 
order ; that it grew directly out of the 


subject of debate; and that if his lordship 


appealed to the success of administration 
in Ireland, as a proof of the wisdom or 
mildness of the government there, it was 
no less fair in argument, than consonant 


to order, to shew the true causes of this 


boasted success. 

The question being put for a commit- 
tee, the House divided : 
Tellers. . 


Mr. Thomas Townshend 
YEAS 1 Mtr Conolly - - t 106 


Lord Stanley - - - - 
OES 1Si Grey Coape: - t ue 

So it passed in the negative. 

It was also moved, 1.** That the votes of 
the House of Commons of Ireland, of the 
23d, 28th, and 29th November, and the 
25th December last, be delivered in at the 
tuble and read. 2. That it is highly. de- 
rogatory to the honour, and a violent 
breach of the privileges, of this House, 
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and a dangerous infringement of the con- 
stitution, for any person whatever to pre- 
sume to pledge his Majesty’s royal word 
to the House of Commons of the parlia- 
ment of Ireland, ‘ That any part of the 
‘troops upon the establishment of that 
‘ kingdom shall, upon being sent out of 
‘that kingdom, become a charge ,upon 
‘Great Britain,’ without the consent of 
this House; or for uny person to presume 


to offer to the House of Commons of the. 


“parliament of Ireland, without the cansent 
of this House, ¢ That such national troops, 
¢ so sent out of Ireland, shall be replaced 
Sby foreign troops, at the expence of 
‘ Great Britain:’”’ which were negatived. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Fox’s 
Mution for an Enquiry into the Causes of 
the ill Success of the British Armsin North 
‘“America.] Feb. 20. Mr. Fox said, he 
should not trespass on the patience and 
good sense of the House, by recapitulating 
the cause of the pregent unhappy disputes 
with America. He should not develope 
that system, whence the measures now 
carrying on were supposed to originate. 
He should forbear to animadvert upen a 
system, that in its principles, complexion, 
and every constituent part, gave the full- 
est and most unequivocal proofs that its 
ultimate design was the total destruction 
of the constitution of this free form of go- 
vernment. These were assertions that 
might be disputed. People who had, or 
perhaps had not, the best opinion of the 
abilities of those in power, might have a 
confidence that they intended nothing ill. 
Others, though they disapproved of their 
general conduct, might either think them 
the dupes of their secret supporters; and 
even such as thought the most indifferent- 
ly of them would be disposed to look 
upon them rather as tools, than arraign 
them as principals in so unnatural and hor- 
rid a conspiracy against the liberties of 
their country. But what might be the 
secret designs of a junto, or the venal 
alacrity of the despicable cyphers they 
employed to effect their traitorous pur- 
poses, was, he said, to be no part of the 
subject of enquiry this day. He did not 
mean to teaze or insult the House with 
idle surmises, with floating vague suspi- 
cions, leading to partial deductions or spe- 
culative charges conceived and spun out 
of his own brain; but wished to draw their 
attention to certain well known, indisputa- 
ble, uncontrovertible facts. His proposed 
enquiry would not be directed to ascertain 


the rights of Great Britain, or the subor- 
dinate claims of America, to explain the 
constitutional connection between taxation 
and representation; what was rebellion, or 
what legal resistance ; whether all Ame- 
rica ought to have been punished and pro- 
scribed tor the intemperate zeal or disobe- 
dience of a Boston mob. He did not even 
mean to dispute or controvert the expe- 
diency ; nor in short, a single ministerial 
ground, on which the present measures 
respecting America were taken up, pur- 
sued, and defended. Those were all, for 
this day at least, to be atsolutely laid aside. 
For argument sake he would allow, that 
administration had acted perfectly right; 
but while he granted this, he would take 
up the matter from the very instant ad- 
ministration had agrced upon a plan of 
coercion. This era he fixed at the time 
the minister first proposed certain Resolu- 
tions to the House in February 1774, as a 
ground of complaint, and followed it with 
the famous Boston Port Bill. He then en 
tered into an historical detail of the means 
employed to carry this plan of coercion 
into effect, in which he painted in the 
strongest colours, and held to view in the 
most striking lights, such a scene of folly 
in the cabinet, servile acquiescence in 
rliament, and misconduct and ignorance 
in office and the field, as never before, he 
said, disgraced this nation, or indeed any 
other. He added, that our ministers 
wanted both wisdom and integrity, our pat- 
liaments public spirit and discernment; 
and that our commanders by sea and land, 
were either deficient in abilities, or, which 
was the most probable, had acted undef 
orders that prevented them from execut- 
ing the great objects of their command. 
No man could say but there had been 
mismanagement and misconduct some 
where. It was the chief object of his 10 
tended motion, to gain that species of in- 
formation, which might be the means ° 
discovering the true causes of both. Public 
justice demanded such an enquiry. 
individuals on whom the obloquy ’ 
were entiticd to be heard in their own de- 
fence. To withhold the information De 
cessary to their justification, would be #0 
insult to the nation, as well as an act 
private injustice. None but the gu 
could wish to evade it. No man as & 80 
dier or sailor, be his rank ever 80 high, 
was sure of his honour a single minute, 
he was to be buricd under public disgrace, 
in order to shield, protect, or palliate the 
blunders and incapacity of others.. Jf the 
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ministers had planned with wisdom, and 
proportioned the force to the service; if 
the great officers in the several efficient 
departments, had done all that depended 
on them, ably and faithfully, then it was 
plain, that the whole of the miscarriages 
that had happened might be deservedly 
imputed to our naval and military com- 
manders. If, on the other hand, the 
Jatter acquitted themselves according to 
their instructions, and carried on their 
operations in proportion to the force, it 
was no less plain, that the cause of all the 
disgraces the British arms had suffered, 
arose from ignorance in those who planned, 
and incapacity and want of integrity in 
those to whom the carrying them into 
execution was in the first instance entrust- 
ed. He then recapitulated a variety of 
circumstances to prove his general allega- 
tions, and entered into the conduct of ad- 
ministration respecting Canada, and re- 
peated several arguments used at the time 
of passing the Quebec Act, predicting 
what has since literally happened. He 
concluded by making the following mo- 
tion: ‘ That jt be referred to a Commit- 
tee, to enquire into the Causes of the ill 
Success of his Majesty’s Arms in North 
America, as also into the Causes of the 
‘Defection of the people of the province of 
' Quebec.’ 

Lord Ossory seconded the motion, and 
said, he could not perceive how any mem- 
ber, who was unconnected with the minis- 
try, and at the same time wished success 
to the American war, could be against it. 

Lord Clare quoted the speech from the 
throne. He insisted, that it was orthodox 
and ought not to be questioned, particu- 
larly as nothing material had since hap- 
pened, which could induce the House to 
alter its opinion. He insisted that the 


measure respecting the Hanover troops,” 


was perfectly justifiable, and that the plea 
of necessity was never better founded than 
on that occasion. His lordship moved 
the previous question. 

r. I. Townshend said, that the pre- 
sent motion would be a test of what might 
hereafter be al pita from ministers ; for 
if they opposed it, it would fairly prove, 
that in smothering the enquiry, they in- 
tended to cover themselves from public 

disgrace, by a vote of that House. 
"Lord Mulgrave defended the naval ope- 
rations. He contended; that the war was 
just and constitutional; that it was well 
‘conducted, and predicted that it would be 
happily and gloriously terminated. 
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Mr. Fitzpatrick replied to his lordship, 
and remarked, though every thing he said 
were well founded, the conclusions he 
drew by no means followed. He insisted, 
that the whole of the American business, 
from the very beginning, had been planned 
in absurdity, accompanied by negligence, 
and executed in a manner which evidenced 
the very excess of ignorance, incapacity,. 
and misconduct. That the House were 
called upon by the whole nation, and in 
vindication of their own honour, to exact 
an account from the servants of the crown, 
of the causes of the mismanagement of the 
American war, and to bring the authors 
to condign punishment, or at least to dis- 
miss them, as unworthy,- of discharging 
the important trusts delegated to them. 

Sir Gilbert Eliot said, that the troubles 
now subsisting in America are of a much 
longer standing, though they had not as- 
sumed the present form, than the hon. 
gentlemen supposed, for they commenced 
ten years ago. He insisted, that if such 
an enquiry were at all proper, this was not 
the time. Several persons who would be 
the subject of it, as well as those whom it 
would be proper to examine, were at pre- 
sent on their stations in America; and 
others not employed are not yet returned 


home. Taking it either way then, if no 
enqui poe to be gone into, there was 
an end of the motion. If there ought to 


‘be an enquiry, the present motion was 
premature, neither the parties charged, 
nor those that could properly give the 
necessary information, being on the spot. 

Mr. Dempster was sorry to see such a 
disposition in administration to stifle all 
enquiry. It looked as if they wanted to 
conceal something they were both afraid 
and ashamed should be brought to light. 
He, therefore, if ministry were not deter- 
mined to confirm all the suspicions that 
had been entertained of them, thought it 
was their interest, as it was their duty, to 
do all in their power to exculpate them- 
selves, for he could assure them, however 
sure they might be of a majority, some of 
their best friends began to doubt the truth 
of their assurances, and the possibility of 
carrying their plans into execution. He 
then took a short view of the Quebec Bill, 
and concluded by solemnly averring, that 
in his opinion, no Turkish emperor ever 
sent a more arbitrary aod oppressive man- 
date, by a favourite bashaw, to a distant 
province, than that Bill was, with the in- 
structions to the governor, which accome 


panied it. 
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‘Me. Welbore Ellis said, that gentle mo- 
derate measures were unhappily pursued, 
when the situation of America called for 
the most strong and decisive. Thank God, 
said he, this mistaken system is now at an 
end: a powerful fleet and army are now 
going out, and I have not the slightest 
doubt that they will be sufficient to crush 
the rebellious Americans, and bring them 
back to a proper sense of their duty. 

Mr. Adam said there had been shameful 
neglect somewhere; and for that reason, 
he should bewilling to go into the ehquiry 
and trace it to its source. That either we 
knew America was preparing, and failed 
to make the necessary preparations, or 
were guilty of criminal negligence, in not 

focuring proper information. This he 
instanced in the want of convoys for the 
transports which sailed early in the autumn. 

Mr. Hey, chief justice of Quebec, went 
into a defence of the Quebec Bul; gave 
an historical account of the place and 
people, their manners, customs, and dis- 

ition; said he knew them well, as he 
fed lived among them for upwards of 7 
years; and by all he could learn, the people 
of Canada never wished nor expected 
that, the parliament should controul or 
superintend the King’s government of that 
country. He then made an encomium on 
general Carleton; who, he said, had not 
been properly supported from hence. 

Governor Johnstone observed, that some 
gentlemen had insisted, if an enquiry was 
at all proper, it would be at the end of a 
war, not the beginning; for his part, he 
was of opinion the earlier the better; nay, 
indeed, the first moment the situation of 
affairs called for it; and he could not avoid 
being for it, though no other motive ope- 
rated on him but the extreme reluctance 
shewn by several gentlemen; for where 
there was no guilt or conscious incapacity, 
no fears could arise. He said, if no enqui- 
ries had been set on foot, both in the be- 
ginning and middle of wars, probably the 
two last would not have ended 80 success- 
fully. This he showed in the instances of 
Lestock, Matthews, Byng, &c. It was 
true, ministers always trembled at enqui- 
ries, they were usually fatal to their power ; 
eo it happened at both the periods ali/uded 
to, and that was another reason why he 
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tioned lord North’s attempt to negociate 
with the American congress, and the con- 
tempt with which his offer was treated; 
stating the fact from the Journal of the 
Congress, published by theix own autho- 


rity. 

Lord North disavowed it; and declared 
he had never, directly nor indirectly, com- 
municated any letter or paper to the Con- 
gress. He admitted the paper pyblished 
in the Journal of the Congress, contained 
his sentiments, but that was all. 

General Burgoyne defended the opera- 
tions of war in America. 

Mr. Cruger. The hon. gentleman who 
opened this debate, has spoken so fully 
and eloquently to AE ke of the ques- 
tion, that any thing er in support of 
this motion may appear unnecessary. But, 
Sir, when a subject of so much im 
is before the House, it behoves every man 
to lay aside the reserve of diffidence, and 
express his sentiments with freedom and 
candour. If there is any point in which 
the different interests of this House should 
unite, it must be in a conviction of the 
necessity and expediency of enquiring 
into the causes of the present alarming 
state of public affairs. By di i 
what has proved-ruinous in the past, we 
may learn at least to avoid the same per- 
nicious steps for the future. If their mea- 
sures have been conducted with justice 
and prudence, it is a duty which adminis- 
tration owe to their characters, to disarm, 
by a free examination, that censure on 
their conduct which may possibly arise 
from ignorance. But if they love dark- 
ness rather than light, ‘“ because their 
deeds are evil,’ it becomes the guardians 
of the nation to drag their miscarri into 
open day, and expose them, with all their 
deformities, to public investigation. 

If such an enquiry was ever n A 
the present me demands it. If we lock 
to the past, one uniform train of di 
pointments and misfortunes crowd the 
view : if to the future, a gloomy prospect 
of increasing miseries, from a continuance 
of the same left-handed policy and ill- 
projected measures. We are involved in 
a war, in which success itself will be 
ruinous. The colonies, as if animated 
with one soul, are determined to perish or 


was for the motion; for he was eure the | be free, We are told they must be sub- 
present ministry were as unequal to the | dued. We shall soon be called apon to 
task of making war, as they were incapa-; make new exertions by force. Every 
ble of procuring good terms of peace or | thing wears the face of hostile prepara- 
conciliation ; the undertaking was too pon- | tions; and, as if disappoiatment could 
derous and unwieldy for them. He men- | create confidence, we are urged to pursue 
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the same fatal measures, by arguments 
drawn from their miscarriage: nothing, it 
is now said, will satisfy America but in- 
dependence; that the people of. that 
country have almost universally taken up 
arms ; they act not only on the defensive, 
but have endeavoured to deprive you of 
all Canada; an enquiry, they say, would 
produce a fatal procrastination; the ur- 
gency and necessity of the case demand 
and justify immediate vigour and execu- 
tion. These must be pursued, or the go- 
vernment of the colonies surrendered to 
an ambitious congress. 

Such are the reasons advanced to pre- 
clude enquiry, and to procure a hasty ac- 

uiescence in schemes of policy, on which 
the fate of the empire so materially de- 
pends. By such arguments as these our 
jealousy is excited, and our resentment 
inflamed against a people, who, after the 
Most earnest endeavours to preserve their 
liberties from invasion by petition and re- 
monstrance ; after having repeatedly sub- 
mitted their complaints, without effect, to 
the justice of parliament, and laid them 
humbly at the foot of the throne; after 
beholding the most formidable prepara- 
tions to divest them of their rights by the 
sword; after finding hostilities alread 
commenced and fresh violences threatened, 
have taken up arms in their own defence, 
and endeavoured to repel destructive force 
by force. 

The complexion and character of their 
present opposition (whether unjust or ho- 
nourable) rests not on their present mea- 
sures, but arises from, and must be weighed 
by, the causes, which have made such a 
conduct and such measures necessary. A 
free and impartial enquiry, therefore, into 
the leading and primary causes, is indis- 
pensably necessary to a just decision of 
the case. If their claims of exemption 
from parliamentary taxation are founded 
in equity and the principles of the consti- 
tution; if they have been driven by a 
wanton, cruel, and impolitic attack on 
their privileges to their present desperate 
defence ; then, the whole guilt and censure 
is chargeable on those, and those alone, 
whose ambition and ill-directed measures 
have forced them to these extremities. 
Thus, also, if a form of government is in- 
troduced into Canada, breathing little of 
the spirit of English liberty, and intending 
to link the Canadians to the chain of mi- 
nisterial influence ; if they scrupled not to 

_ amake a religion, which has so often de- 
luged Europe with blood, an engine of 
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their despotism to crush the Protestant 
colonies; if every artifice was used to se- 
duce and employ a servile, bigoted people 
to subvert the liberties of America, can 
we wonder, can we complain, if the colo- 
nists wisely diverted the storm, and se~ 
cured a country to their own alliance, the 
strength and arms of which were avowedly 
to be directed to their destruction ? 

When what was dearer to them than 
their lives—their liberties, were at stake ; 
when their opposition to government 
reached no higher than petition and re- 
solves, then they were stigmatized with 
want of courage. Every method was 
taken to irritate them. Insults on their 
character as a people were added to en- 
croachments on their rights as citizens. 
The pencil of confident oppression dee 
scribed them as a herd of pusillanimous 
wretches, whom the appearance of martial 
array would terrify into submission. How 
unjust, how impolitic, to reduce men te 
the miserable alternative of being branded 
with the epithet of cowards, or of taking 
up arms to vindicate their injured honour 
and liberties; first to compel them to re- 
sistance, and then derive arguments of 
their guilt from their vigour, courage, and 
success. How contemptible the cause 
which pleads the misfortunes it has occa- 
sioned, as reasons for its support! 

The arguments of administration, strip- 
ped of their false colourings, with all hu- 
mility, I conceive to be these: ‘* We have 
plunged Great Britain into a most expen- 
sive and ruinous contest with her colonies ; 
we have opened the door for endless ani- 
mosities, by reviving disputed questions 
and claims which shake the foundation of 
empire. The measures we have pursued 
have increased the storm, and multiplicd 
the common misfortunes. We have join-. 
ed all America in a firm league against . 
you. Your trade has been impaired ; 

our ships insulted and taken. We have 

ost for you every place of strength or im- 

portance in the colonies; and have left 
you an army broken by sickness, fatigue, 
and want, and now perishing under all the 
mortifications, ignominy, and miseries of 
an inglorious imprisonment. . These are 
our pleas for support; these are the re- 
commendations of our councils. We lay 
before you the miscarriages and évils which 
our past measures have produced, to per- 
suade you to place new confidence in our 
wisdom, and to give more liberal aid to 
our judicious schemes for the future.” 

These, however, are not the only blush- 
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ing honours which deck the temples of ad- 
ministration. They have lately displayed 
the happy art of drawing arguments in 
their favour, from the misfortunes of their 
friends, as well as from the success of their 
enemies, and prove that they are as in- 
capable of gratitude as of justice. When 
gentlemen in this House (influenced by 
motives of humanity) recommended an 
exception of the friends of government in 
the colonies from the rigours of the late 
Prohibitory Bill, administration suddenly 
changed its voice ; and they who just be- 
fore had boasted that a majority of the 
Americans were friendly to their cause, 
and only waited an opportunity to declare 
it with safety, now pronounced, that no 
distinction could be made, for that they 
had preserved at best ‘ a shameful neu- 
trality,”? and deserved to be subject to the 
common calamity of their country. This 
was the liberal reward bestowed on men 
who espoused their cause from principle, 
and maintained it undaunted and unsup- 
ported, through obloquy, and the most im- 
minent danger to their fortunes, families, 
and lives. 

I will not at present trespass on the pa- 
tience of the House, by entering into par- 
ticulars, but I cannot forbear saying, the 
friends of peace and good order in the pro- 
vince of New-York, did not deserve to be 
reproached with a shameful neutrality ; 
they stood forth, and opposed, as long as 
they were able, the increasing current of 
tumult and disorder, and exposed them- 
selves, by their endeavours to preserve 
their colonial constitution, to the resent- 
ment and vengeance of their incensed 
neighbours. In a dutiful manner they sub- 
mitted their grievances to the clemency of 
this House, and the justice of their sove- 
reign. I need not insist on the conse- 
quence. I shall not dwell on the contempt 
with which their zealous advances to a re- 
conciliation were rejected. But I must 
desire all those who declaim on their igno- 
minious neutrality, to remember, that ad- 
ministration not only neglected to aid 
them with a force sufficient to maintain 
their opposition against the zealots in their 
own province, and the united powers of 
the adjacent colonies, but withdrew to 
Boston the few troops under the command 
of general Haldimand, which might have 
assisted in preserving order, and the free- 
dom and impartiality of public proceed- 
ings. By such means the colony was Jaid 
open to incursions; many were obliged to 
secure their persons from danger, by for- 
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saking their friends and country, and leav- 
ing their property at the discretion of their 
enemies, whilst a greater number waited, 
with silent patience, under every affliction, 
for the vigorous protection of Great Bri- 
tain. 

Their zealous and firm adherence to 
their principles, crown them with honour; 
that they have not been successful, that 
they were borne down by the superior 
force of their opponents, that they are left 
to share in the common distress and com- 
mon punishments of their unfortunate 
countrymen, beams no lustre, however, on 
the characters of those by whom they were 
neglected, betrayed, and sacrifi By 


this impolicy, the command and manage- 


ment of the key and main spring of Ame- 
rica, has been lost to this country; a 
speedy and effectual security of which, 
might have saved us from the present 
gloomy prospect of intestine carnage and 
accumulating misery. Surely, the repre. 
sentative body of the nation are bound in 
duty to their constituents, to examine the 
reasons.of such neglect and misconduct ; 
and they in particular, who are the asserters 
of parliamentary supremacy, are concern- 
ed to enquire why so effectual a method 
of weakening the opposition in America, 
and supporting their own adherents, has 
been totally omitted. But there is no ne- 
cessity of dwelling on this circumstance, 
to prove the obligations this country is 
under to ministers; disappointment and 
disgrace have marked all their measures, 
and, as if miracles had been wrought to 
strike conviction on this House, they have 
not once even blundered into success. It 
may therefore, reasonably. be hoped, that 
before we blindly follow any farther, we 
may not only contemplate our present 
situation, and the ground we have already 
passed, but pay particular attention to that 
which lies before us. | 
Admitting however, Sir, that a force 
sufficient to subdue them can be sent out; 
admitting that this country will patiently 
bear the enormous weight of accumulated 
taxes, which so distant and unequal a war 
will require ; admitting that foreign p:wers 
will neglect so favourable an opportunity 
of distressing their rivals; admitting that 
your fleets, unopposed, level with the 
ground those cities which rose by your 
protection, were the pillars of your com- 
merce, and your nation’s boast ; admitting 
that foreign mercenaries spread desola- 
tion, that thousands fall before them, and 
that, humbled under the combined woes 
2 
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of poverty, anarchy, want and defeat, the 
exhausted colonies fall suppliant at the 
feet of your conquerors ; admitting all this 
will be the case, (which cannot well be 
expected from the past) here necessarily 
follows a most momentous question: What 
are the solid advantages which Great- 
Britain is to receive in exchange for the 
blessings of — and a lucrative com- 
merce? for the affections, for the prospe- 
rity, for the lives of so many of its useful | 
gubjects sacrificed? Will the bare acknow- 
ledgment of a right in parliament to tax 
them, compensate for the millions ex- 
pended, the danger incurred, the miseries 
entailed, the destruction of human happi- 
ness and life that must ensue from a war 
with our colonies, united as they are in 
one common cause, and fired to desperate 
enthusiasm by apprehensions of impending 
slavery? Or can we be so absurd as to 
imagine concessions extorted ina time of 
danger and urgent misery, will form a 
bond of lasting union? Impoverished and 
undone by their exertions and the cala- 
mities of war, instead of being able to re- 
pay the expences of this country, or sup- 
ply a revenue, they will stand in need of 
your earliest assistance to revive depressed 
and almost extinguished commerce, as 
well as to renew and uphold their neces- 
sary civil establishments. 

I am well aware, that it is said we must 
maintain the dignity of parliament. Let 
me ask, what dignity is that which will 
not descend to make millions happy, 
which will sacrifice the treasures and best 
blood of the nation to extort submissions, 
fruitless submissions, that will be dis- 
avowed and disregarded the moment the 
yy conning oppressive force is removed? 

Vhat dignity is that which, to enforce a 
disputed mode of obtaining a revenue, will 
marti! commerce, spread poverty and de- 
solation, and dry up every source from 
datas revenue or any real substantial be- 
= t can be expected? Is it not high time 

en, to examine the full extent of our 
rina to pause and mark the paths 
My ich have deceived us, and the wretched, 
ewildered guides, who have led us into 
ae present difficulties? Let us find the 
hi ing angel, and stop bis course, 
ile we have yet any thing valuable to 
ae The breach is not yet irrepara- 
eee 5 =e permit me, with all deference to 
mae I have nota doubt, but that liberal 
mi fall act terms of reconciliation, with 
see sora ls sasee against an oppres- 
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held out to the colonies before the war 

takes a wider and more destructive course, 

will lead instantly to a settlement, and re- 

call the former years of peace, when the 

affections and interests of Great-Britain 

and America were one. But, if, on the 

contrary, we are to plunge deeper in this 

scene of bluod; if we are to sacrifice the 

means and materials of revenue for idle 

distinctions about modes of raising it; if 
the laurels we can gain, and the dignity 

of parliament we are to establish, can be 

purchased only by the miseries of fellow- . 
subjects, whose losses are our own ; if the 

event is precarious, the cause alien to the 

spirit and humanity of Englishmen; if the 

injury is certain, and the object of success. 
unsubstantial and insecure, how little so- 

ever the influence my poor opinion may 

have on this House, | shall free my con- 

science, by having explicitly condemned 

all such unprofitable, inadequate, injudi- 

cious measures, and by giving my hearty 

concurrence to the motion. 

Mr. Burke shewed from the records of 
parliament and from history, that nothing 
was more frequent than enquiries of the 
kind now proposed ; and observed, at no 
time within the course of his reading, did 
he ever recollect a period at which such a 
proceeding was more absolutely necessary 
than the present. | 

Mr. Graves wished to wait for the event 
of another campaign before the House 
should go into an enquiry ; and as for what 
had already passed, justice required’ that 
the parties should be in a situation to an- 
swer for themselves. 

The Solicitor General defended admi- 
nistration throughout, not only what they 
had already done, but every action of 
theirs, and every consequence arising from 
their conduct. He insisted that the war 
was just and expedient, that the ministers 
abounded in wisdom, and the army and 
navy in military prowess. 

Colonel Barré was extremely severe on 
several of the positions laid down by the 
last hon. gentleman ; he compared him to 
the Abbé Polignac, whom he described as 
a pert, affected, little, political prater ; 
with some personal allusions to the talents, 
manner, and disposition of the man, which 
created some mirth. But in a serious 
manner he charged the gentlemen oppo- 
site to him with the loss of America. 
With an emphasis he said, Give us back 
our colonies! Youhave lost America! It 
is your ignorance, blunders, cowardice, 
lost America. He had heard. 
[4 E} 
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the noble lord (George Germain) called 
“‘ the Pitt of the day.”? He saw no great 
sense in the words. They conveyed to 
him that there had Leen a Mr. Pitt, a 
great man, but he did not see how the 
noble lord was like him. He said, that 
the troops, from an aversion to the service, 
misbehaved at Bunker’s-hill on the 17th 
of June. He condemned administration 
in the strongest terms, and told them, that 
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fair way of arguing, to state objections 
against the conduct of administration in 
the early stages of this business, which 
were only applicable to a state of hostility 
and open rebellion; the ground was 
changed, so would the measures of course. 
He appealed to the candour and recollec- 
tion of the House, if any thing had been 
done in a corner, but openly, and accord- 
ing to their repeated judgment. As tothe 


their shiftings and evasions would not pro- | measures which had been taken before he 
tect them, though they should be changed | came into office, he was not answerable for 
every day, and made to shift places at the | them, but was ready tc stand the most 


pleasure, and sometimes too for the sport | rigid en 


of their secret directors. He observed, 
that the late appointment of a new secre- 
tary of state, was a proof that some weak, 
and perhaps foul proceedings had hap- 
pened, which made such an arrangement 
necessary; but though changes might 
happen every day, he was well convinced 
measures never would, till the whole fabric 
of despotism fell at once, and buried in its 
ruins the architects, with all those em- 
ployed under them. He reminded the 
House how often, in the course of the two 
last years, he had foretold almost every 
matter that has happened. He begged 
once more to assure them, that America 
would never submit to be taxed, though 
half Germany were to be transported be- 
yond the Atlantic, to effect it. 

‘General Burgoyne rose with warmth, 
and contradicted the last hon. member 
in the flattest manner. He allowed that 
the troops gave wav a little at one time, 
because they were flanked by the fire out 
of the houses, &c. at Charles-Town; but 
they soon rallied and advanced; and no 
men on earth ever behaved with more 
spirit, firmness, and perseverance, till they 
forced the enemy out of their entrench- 
ments. 

Lord Howe said it was impossible to 
go into the pronase’ enquiry with pro- 
priety, though the House were ever 80 
well inclined. He defended the conduct 
of the commanding officers, and said that 
the whole of what had happened last year, 
proceeded from our not being acquaimted 
with the designs of the provincials. 

Lord North declared he had no objec- 
tion to an enquiry at a proper season ; but 
this was not the time. As America had 
changed, so had Britain, in consequence 
of that change. The question was now 
totally altered, and what in one situation 
would have been acting a wise part, would 
now be supineness, negligence, or some- 
thing worse. It was therefore a very un- 
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uiry and examination into his 
own conduct If miscarriages had hap- 
pened, it was no more than what was com- 
mon. It was impossible to foresee all the 
consequences, or to provide against every 
accident which might arise. He protested 
he did not seek for his office, and was at 
any time ready and willing to resign it, 
whenever a person more capable or fonder 
of power, was found to succeed him. He 
observed, that an hon. gentleman, early in 
the debate, had charged administration 
with wickedness, ignorance, and neglect. 
He was certain he was mistaken in the 
first, and the two others yet remained to 
be proved. 

Mr. Fox replied to the arguments urged 
against his motion. 

Then the previous question being put, 
That the said first proposed question be 
now put; the House divided. 

Tellers. 
. Mr. Fox 
AENS Sir James Lowther - i mn 
Lord Mulgrave - 

NOES i Me Cliarles aul si 

So it passed in the negative. 


CopigS OF THE TREATIES BETWEEN 
Great BRITAIN AND THE DUKE OF 
BRUNSWICK, THE LANDGRAVE OF 
Hesse CASSEL, AND THE CounT OF 
HaNAu, FOR THE HIRE oF Troors-] 
Lord North presented the following Trea- 
ties to the House: 


Translation of a Treaty between his 
Majesty and the Reigning Duke of 
Brunswick. Signed at Brunswick, 
the 9th of January, 1776. 


Be it known unto all whom it does o 
may concern, That his Majesty the king 
of Great Britain, having judged proper to 
propose to his most serene highness the 
duke of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, the 
cession of a body of his troops, to be em 
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loyed in the service of Great Britain, and 
his most serene highness having yielded 
with zeal and readiness to his Majesty’s 
views, the high contracting parties have 
given orders for this purpose to their re- 
spective ministers, that is to say, his Bri- 
tannic Majesty to colonel William Faucitt, 
captain of the Guards, and the most serene 
duke of Brunswick and Lunenburgh to 
the privy counsellor de Feronce, who, 
after the exchange of their full powers 
have agreed upon the following Articles: 

Art. I. The most serene duke of 
Brunswick yields to his Britannic Majest 
a corps of infantry of his troops, whic 
corps shall be entirely at the disposition 
of the King, as well in Europe as in 
America. 

ArT. II. His most serene highness 
also yields to his Britannic Majesty a bod 
of light cavalry of 336 men, but as his Bri- 
tannic Majesty will not have occasion for 
the borses of this corps, the said corps shall 
serve as a corps of infantry; and if the 
service requires them to be mounted, his 
Majesty engages to do it at his own 
expence. 

Art. III. The most serene duke en- 
gages to equip completely both these 
corps, except the horses for the light 
cavalry; his most serene highness will 
keep in readiness for marching, towards 
the 15th of February next at farthest, the 
first division of this corps, consisting of 
2,282 men, in such manner that this first 
division shall arrive, towards the 25th of 
February, at the place of embarkation to 
be agreed upon between the respective 
ministers; as to the second division of the 
said body of troops, amounting to 2,018 
men, his most serene highness will cause 
them to begin their march in the last 
week of the month of March at farthest. 
These two corps shall pass in review, at 
the place of their embarkation, before his 
Britannic Majesty’s commissary; and, in 
order to prevent desertion in their march, 
his Britannic Majesty will cause the most 
precise orders to be given in his electoral 
dominions, that all necessary measures be 
taken to stop every deserter from this body 
of troops, and to convey them without de- 
lay to the place of embarkation, there to 
join their regiments. His Britannic Ma- 
jesty will cause directions to be given to 
the governors or commandants of places, 
bailitis, and others, to execute these orders 
with the same exactness as is observed 


with regard to his Majesty’s electoral 
troops, 
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Art. IV. This body of infantry.and of 
light cavalry shall be composed of five 
regiments and of two battalions, according 
to the lists annexed to the present Treaty. 
The officers’ servants on the said lists shall 
be furnished with arms and every neces- 
sary equipment as soldiers; they shall do 
service like them, if occasion requires it, 
and shall be paid as such. 

ART. V. The most serene duke en- 
gages to furnish the recruits that may be 
annually necessary for this corps. ‘These 
recruits shall be delivered, after a pre- 
vious notice of four months, to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s commissary, disciplined 
and equipped. The said recruits shall ar- 
rive at the place of their embarkation at 
the time that shall be agreed upon before 
the opening of each campaign. 

Art. VI. The King’s service and the 
preservation of the troops requiring 
equally that the commanding officers and 
subalterns should be expert persons, his 
most serene highness will take proper care 
in the choice of them. 

ArT. VII. The most serene duke en- 
gages to put this corps on the best footing 

ossible; and none shall be admitted inte 
it but persons proper for campaign ser- 
vice, and acknowledged as such by his 
Britannic Majesty’s commissary. 

Art. VIII. This corps shall be fur- 
nished with tents and all necessary 
equipage. 

Art. IX. The King grants to this 
corps the ordinary and extraordinary pay, 
as well as all advantages in forage, provi- 
sion, &c. &c. enjoyed by the royal troops: 
and the most serene duke engages to let 
this corps enjoy all the emoluments of pay 
that his Britannic Majesty allows them. 
The sick and wounded of the said corps 
shall be taken care of in the hospitals, and 
at the expence of the King, as the troops 
of his Britannic Majesty. The wounded 
not in a condition to serve, shall be trans- 

orted into Europe at the expence of the 
King, and landed in a port on the Elbe or 
the Weser. Asto what regards the body 
of light cavalry, they shall be put on the 
foot of the British light cavalry, when they 
are dismounted ; but they shall have the 
same pay, as well ordinary as extraordi- 
nary, as the Jight horse of his Majesty, 
from the day that they shall serve on 
horseback. 

Art. X. There shall be paid to his 
most serene highness, under the title of 
levy money, for each foot soldier or 
trooper not mounted, 30 crowns Banco, 
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the crown reckoned at 53 sols Holland, 
and reckoned at 4s. 93d. One third of 
this levy money shall be paid a month 
after the signature of the Treaty, and 
the two other thirds shall be paid two 
months after the signature. The pay- 
ment of this levy money shall be made 
nevertheless on condition that 30 crowns 
Banco shall be retained for each soldier of 
the said corps, who, without eause of sick- 
ness, shall be absent on the day when they 
pass in review before his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s cominissary, which 30 crowns Banco 
shall however be paid as soon as the ab- 
sent soldiers shall join their respective 
corps. 

Art. XI. According to custom, three 
wounded men shall be reckoned as one 
killed, A man killed shall be paid for at 
the rate of levy money. Jf it shall hap- 
pen that any of the regiments, battalions, 
or companies of this corps should suffer a 
loss altogether extraordinary, either in a 
battle, a siege, or by an uncommon con- 
tagious malady, or by the loss of any 
transport vessel in the voyage to America, 
his Britannic Majesty will make good, in 
the most equitable manner, the loss of the 
officer or soldier, and will be at the ex- 
as of the necessary recruits to re-esta- 

lish the corps that shall have suffered this 
extraordinary loss. 

Art. XII. The most serene duke re- 
serves to himself the nomination to the 
vacant employments, as also the adminis- 
tration of justice. Moreover his Britan- 
nic Majesty will cause orders to be given 
to the commander of the army in which 
this corps shall serve, not to exact of this 
corps any extraordinary services, or such 
as are beyond their proportion with the 
rest of the army. Mik corps shall take 
the oath of fidelity to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, without prejudice to the oath which 
they have taken to their sovereign. 

Art. XIII. Towards defraying the 
extraordinary expences the hasty equip- 
ment of this body of troops occasions, his 
Britannic Majesty grants two months pay 
previous to the march of the said troops. 
And from the time the troops shall have 
quitted their quarters, in order to repair 
to the place of their destination, all the 
expences of their march and transport 
shall be at the charge of his Britannic 
Majesty. 

ArT. XIV. His Britannic Majesty grants 
to his most serene highness an annual sub- 
sidy, which shall be regulated in the fol- 
lowing manner; it shall commence from 
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the day of the signature of the present 
Treaty, and shall be single, that is to say, 
of the amount of 64,500 German crowns, 
as long as these troops shall enjoy the pay. 
From the time the pay shall cease, the 
subsidy shall be double, that is to say, of 
129,000 German crowns. This double 
subsidy shall be continued during two 
years after the return of the said troops 
into his most serene highness’s dominions. 

ArT. XV. This Treaty shall be ratified 
by the high contracting parties ; and the 
ratifications thereof shall be exchanged as 
soon as possible. 

Thus concluded and signed by the mi- 
nister areal Maacret of his Majesty the 
king of Great Britain on one part, and by 
the minister plenipotentiary of his most 
serene highness the duke of Brunswick 
and Lunenburgh on the other part. 

Done at Brunswick, this 9th January, 
1776. 

WitiiaM Favcitr. J.B. pe Feroxce. 
(L. S.) (L. 8.) 


Translation of a Treaty between his 
Majesty and the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel. Signed at Cassel, the 15th 
January, 1776. 


His Britannic Majesty, being desirous 
of employing in his service a body of 
12,000 men, of the troops of his most 
serene highness the reigning landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel; and that prince, full of at- 
tachment for his Majesty, desirmg nothing 
more than to give him proofs of it, his 
Majesty, in order to settle the objects re- 
lative to this alliance, has thought proper 
to send to Cassel the sieur William Fau- 
citt, his minister pena and co- 
lonel in his service, and his most serene 
highness has named, on his part, for the 
same purpose, the baron Martin Erneste 
de Schlieffen, his minister of state, lieu- 
tenant general and knight of his orders, 
who, being furnished with requisite full 
powers, have agreed, that the Treaties 
formerly concluded between Great Britain 
and Hesse shall be made the basis of the 
present Treaty, and to adopt as much of 
them as shall be applicable to the present 
circumstances, or to determine by new 
articles such points as must be settled 
otherwise; every thing that shall not be 
differently regulated, shall be deemed to 
subsist in full force, as it shall appear to 
be declared in the above-mentioned Trea- 
ties; and as it is not possible to specif 
each particular ease, every thing that sh 
not be found regulated in a precise man- 
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ner, neither in the present Treaty, nor in 
the former Treaties, ought to be settled 
with equity and good faith, conformably 
to the same principles which were agreed 
on each part to be pursued for regulating 
all such cases, whether during or after the 
last war. 

I. There shall be therefore, by virtue of 
this Treaty, between his Majesty the king 
of Great Britain and his most serene high- 
ness the landgrave of Hesse Cassel, their 
successors, and heirs, a strict friendship, 
and a sincere firm and constant union, in- 
somuch that the one shall consider the 
interests of the other as his own, and shal! 
apply himself with good faith, to advance 
them to the utmost, and to prevent and 
avert mutually all trouble and loss. 

Ii. To this end it is agreed, that all 
former Treaties, principally of guaranty, 
be deemed to be renewed and confirmed 
by the present Treaty, in all their points, 
articles and clauses, and shall be of the 
same force as if they were herein inserted 
word for word, so far as is not derogated 
from them by the present Treaty. 

II. This body of 12,000 men of the 
troops of Hesse, which is to be employed 
in his Britannic Majesty’s service, shall 
consist of four battalions of grenadiers, of 
four companies each, fifteen battalions of 
infantry, of five companies each, and two 
companies of chasseurs, the whole pro- 
vided with general and other necessary 
officers. This corps shall be completel 
equipped and provided with tents and all 
accoutrements, of which it may stand in 
need ; in a word, shall be put on the best 
footing possible, and none shall be admit- 
ted into it but men fit for service, and ac- 
knowledged for such by his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s commissary. Formerly the signa- 
ture of the Treaties has usually preceded, 
by some time, the requisition for the 
march of the troops, but, as in the present 
circumstances, there is no time to be lost, 
the day of the signature of the present 
Treaty is deemed also to be the term of 
the requisition, and three battalions of 
grenadiers, six battalions of infantry, with 
one company of chasseurs, shall be in a 
condition to pass in review before his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s commissary on the 14th 
of February, and shall begin to march on 
the day following, the 15th of February, 
for the place of embarkation. The rest 
shall be ready in four weeks after, if pos- 
- gible, and march in like manner. his 
body of troops shail not be separated, un- 
less reasons of war require it, but shall 
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remain under the orders of the general, to 
whom his most serene highness has en- 
trusted the command; and the second 
division shall be conducted to the same 
places only, where the first shall actually 
be, if not contrary to the plan of ope- 
rations. 

IV. Each battalion of this body of 
troops shall be provided with two pieces 
of field artillery, with the officers, gunners, 
and other persons, and the train thereunto 
belonging, if his Majesty is desirous of it. 

V. Towards defraying the expences, in 
which the most sérene landarave shall be 
engaged, for the arming and putting in 
condition the said corps of 12,000 men, 
his Majesty, the king of Great Britain, 
promises to pay to his serene highness for 
each foot soldier 30 crowns Banco, levy 
money, as well for the infantry as for the 
chasseurs, or artillery, if there should be 
any, the suin total of which shall be as- 
certained, according to the number of 
men composing this i and as they 
have been reckoned in former alliances. 
The sum of 180,000 crowns Banco, valued 
as in the folowing Article, shalt be paid 
on account of this levy money, on the 
10th of February, and the residue shall be 
paid when the second division of this corps 
shall begin their march. 

VI. In all the former Treaties a certain 
number of years is stipulated for their 
duration; but, in the present, his Britannic 
Majesty, choosing rather not to engage 
himself for any longer time than he shall 
have occasion for these troops, consents, 
instead thereof, that the subsidy shall be 
double, from the day of the signature of 
this Treaty to its expiration; that is to 
say, that it shall amount for this body of 
12,000 men to the sum of 450,000 crowns 
Banco per annum, the crown reckoned at 
53 sols of Holland, or at 4s. 93d. English 
money, and that the subsidy shall con- 
tinue upon this foot during all the time 
that this body of troops shall remain in 
British pay. His Britannic Majesty en- 
gages also to give notice to the most se- 
rene landgrave of its determination, 12 
months, or a whole year, before it shall 
take place, which notice shall not even be 
given before this body of troops is return- 
ed, and actually arrived in the dominions 
of the said prince, namely, in Hesse, pro- 
perly so called: his Majesty shall continue 
equally to this corps the pay and other 
emoluments for the remainder of the 
month in which it shall repass the fron- 
tiers of Hesse, and his most serene high- 
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ness reserves to himself, on his side, the 
liberty of recalling his troops at the end of 
four years, if they are not sent back be- 
fore, or to agree with his Britannic Ma- 
jesty at the end of that time for another 
term. 

VII. With regard to the pay and treat- 
ment, aswell ordinary as extraordinary, 
of tne said troops, they shall be put on 
the same foot in all respects with the na- 
tional British troops, and his Majesty’s 
department of war shall deliver, without 
delay, to that of his most serene highness, 
an exact and faithful state of the pay and 
treatment enjoyed by those troops; which 

ay and treatment, in consideration that 
Pic most serene highness could not put 
this corps in a condition to march in so 
short a time, without extraordinary ex- 
pences, shall commence for the first divi- 
sion on the Ist day of February, and for 
the second seven days before it shall be- 
gin to march, and shall be paid into the 
military chest of Hesse, without any abate- 
ment or deduction, to be distributed ac- 
cording to the arrangements which shall 
be made for that purpose; and the sum of 
20,0001. sterling shall be advanced imme- 
diately on account of the said pay. 

Vill. If it should happen, unfortunate- 
ly, that any regiment or company of the 
said corps, should be ruined or destroyed, 
either by accidents on the sea, or other- 
wise, in the whole, or in part, or that the 
pieces of artillery, or other effects, with 
which they shall be provided, should be 
taken by the enemy, or lost on the sea, his 
Majesty, the king of Great Britain, shall 
cause to be paid the expences of the ne- 
cessary recruits, as well as the price of the 
said field pieces and effects, in order forth- 
with to reinstate the artillery, and the said 
regiments or companies; and the said re- 
cruits shall be settled likewise on the foot 
of those which were furnished to the Hes- 
sian officers, by virtue of the Treaty of 
1702, Article 5th, to the end that the 
corps may be always preserved and sent 
back in as good a state as it was delivered 
fa. The recruits annually necessary shall 
be sent to the English commissary, disci- 
plined and completely equipped, at the 
i of embarkation, at such time as his 

ritannic Majesty shall appoint. 

IX. In Europe his Majesty shall make 
use of this body of troops by land, where- 
ever he shall judge proper; but North 
America is the only country of the other 
parts of the globe where this body of 
troops shall be employed. They shall not 
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serve on the sea; and they shall enjoy in all 
things, without any restriction whatsoever, 
the same pay and emoluments as are en- 
joyed by the English troops. 

X. In case the most serene landgrave 
should be attacked or disturbed in the 
possession of his dominions, his Britannic 
Majesty promiscs and engages to give him 
all the succour that it shall be in his power 
to afford, which succour shall be continued 
to him until he shall have obtained an en- 
tire security and just indemnification: as 
the most serene landgrave promises like- 
wise, on his part, that in case his Majesty, 
the king of Great Britain, is attacked or 
disturbed in his kingdoms, dominions, 
lands, provinces, or towns, he will give 
him in like manner all the succour that 
it shall be in his power to afford, which 
succour shall likewise be continued to 
him until he shall have obtained a good 
and advantageous peace. 

XI. In order to render this alliance 
and union the more perfect, and to leave no 
doubt with the parties about the certainty 
of the succour, which they have to expect 
by virtue of this Treaty, it is expressly 
agreed, That to judge for the future, 
whether the case of this alliance, and the 
stipulated succour, exists, or not, it shall 
suffice, that either of the parties is actually 
attacked by force of arms, without his 
having first used open force against him 
who attacks him. 

XII. The sick of the Hessian corps 
shall remain under the care of their phy- 
sicians, surgeons, and other persons, ap- 
pointed for that purpose, under the orders 
of the general commanding the corps of 
that nation, and every thing shall be al- 
lowed them that his Majesty allows to his 
own troops. 

XIII. Allthe Hessian deserters shall be 
faithfully given up, wherever they shall be 
discovered, in the places dependant on his 
Britannic Majesty, and above all, as far a8 
it is possible, no person whatever of that 
nation shall be permitted to establish him- 
self in America without the consent of his 
sovereign. 

XIV. All the transports for the troops; 
as well for the men as for the effects, sh 
be at the expence of his Britannic Maes 
ty; and none belonging to the said corps 
shall pay any postage of letters in consi 
deration of the distance of the places. 

XV. The Treaty shall be ratified by the 
high contracting parties, and the ratifica- 
tions thereof shall be exchanged as 5000 
as possible. 
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In witness whereof, We, the undersign- 
ed, furnished with the full powers of his 
Majesty the king of Great Britain on one 
part, and of his most serene highness the 
reigning landgrave of Hesse Cassel on the 
other part, have signed the present Treaty, 
and have caused the seals of our arms to 
be put thereon. Done at Cassel, the 15th 
of January, in the year 1776. ' 

WILLIAM Favucirt. (L. S. 
M. DE SCHLIEFFEN. tr 3 


Translation of a Treaty between His 
Majesty and the Hereditary Prince 
of Hesse Cassel, Reigning Count of 
Hanau, &c. Signed at Hanau the 
5th of February, 1776. 


Be it known to all whom it may con- 
cern, That his Majesty the king of Great 
Britain having sudge proper to accept 
a body of infantry of the troops of his 
most serene highness the hereditary prince 
of Hesse Cassel, reigning count of Hanau, 

&c. to be employed in the service of Great 
Britain, the high contracting parties have 
given orders for this purpose to their re- 
spective ministers; that is to say, his Bri- 
tannic Majesty to col. William Faucitt, 
captain of the Guards, and the most se- 
rene hereditary prince of Hesse Cassel to 
his minister and privy counsellor Frederick 
de Malsbourg, who, after the exchange of 
their respective full powers, have agreed 
upon the following Articles: 

Art. I. The said most serene prince 
yields to his Britannic Majesty a body of 
infantry, of 668 men, which shall be at 
the entire disposition of the King of Great 
Britain. . 

Art. II. The most serene prince en- 
gages to pi completely this corps; and 
that it shall be ready to march the 2Oth of 
the month of March next at farthest. The 
said corps shall pass in review before his 
Britannic Majesty’s commissary at Hanau, 
if that can be done, or at some other place 
a8 Opportunity shall offer. 

ArT. III, ‘The most serene prince en- 
&ages to furnish the recruits annually ne- 
cessary. These recruits shall be delivered 
to his Britannic Majesty’s commissary, 
disciplined and completely equipped. His 
most serene highness will do his utmost 
that the whole may arrive at the place of 
their embarkation at the time his Majesty 
shall fix upon. 

Arr. 1V. The service of his Britannic 

ajesty, andthe preservation of the troops, 

that the commanding 


requiring equall 
officers and sibalearua should be perfectly 
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acquainted with the service, his most 
serene highness will take proper care in 
the choice of them. 
Art. V. The most serene prince en- 
gages to put this corps on the best footing 
ossible; and none shall be admitted into 
it, but persons proper for campaign ser- 
vice, and acknowledged as such by his 
Britannic Majesty’s commissary. 
Art. VI. This corps shall be furnished 
with tents, and all necessary equipage. 
Art. VII. The King grants to this 
corps the erdinary and extraordinary pay, 
as well as all the advantages in forage, 
provisions, winter quarters, and refresh- 
ments, &c. &c. enjoyed by the royal 
troops: and the most serene pace en- 
gages to let this corps enjoy all the emo- 
uments of pay that his Britannic Ma- 
jesty allows them. The sick and wounded 
of the said corps shall be taken care of in 
the King’s hospitals, and shall be treated 
in this respect as his Britannic Majesty’s 
troops: and the wounded not in a condi- 
tion to serve, shall be transported into 
Europe, and sent back into their own 
country, at the expence of the King. : 
Art. VIII. There shall be paid to his 
most serene highness, under the title of 
levy money, for each foot soldier 30 crowns 
Banco, the crown reckoned at 53 sols of 
Holland: one half of this levy money 
shall be paid six weeks after the signature 
of the Treaty; and the other half three 
months and an half after the signature. 
ArT. IX. According to custorn three 
wounded men shall be reckoned as one 
killed: a man killed shall be paid for at 
the rate of the levy money. If it shall 
happen that any company of this corps 
should be entirely ruined or destroyed, 
the King will pay the expence of the ne- 
cessary recruits to re-establish this corps. 
Art. X. The most serene prince re- 
serves to himself the nomination to the 
vacant employments, as also the adminis- 
tration of justice; moreover, his Britan- 
nic Majesty will cause orders to be given 
to the commander of the army in which 
this corps shall serve, not to exact of this 
corps any extraordinary services, or such 
as are beyond their proportion with the. 
rest of the army; and when they shall 
serve with the English troops, or with 
other auxiliaries, the officers shall come 
mand (as the military service requires of 
itself) according to their military rank, 
and the seniority of their commissions, 
without making any distinction of what 
corps the troops may be with which they 
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may serve. This corps shall take the oath 
of fidelity to his Britannic Majesty, with- 
out prejudice to that they have taken to 
their sovereign. 

Art. XI. Their pay shall commence 
15 days before the march of this body of 
troops; and from the time the troops 
shall have quitted their quarters in order 
to repair to the place of their destination, 
all the expences of march and transport, 
as well as of the future return of the 
troops into their own country, shall be at 
the charge of his Britannic Majesty. 

Art. XII. His Britannic Majesty will 
grant to the most serene prince, during all 
the time that this body of troops shall be 
ia the pay of his Majesty, an annual sub- 
sidy of 25,050 crowns Banco. His Ma- 
jesty shall cause notice of the cessation 
of the aforesaid subsidy to be given a 
whole year before it shall cease to be 
paid; provided that this notice shall not 
be given till after the return of the troops 
into the dominions of his most serene 
highness. 

This Treaty shall be ratified by the high 
contracting parties, and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged as soon as pos- 
sible. In witness whereof we the under- 
signed in virtue of our full powers, have 
signed the present Treaty, and have thereto 
put the seals of our arms. 

Done at Hanau the 5th of Tebruary, 
1776. 

Wittr1aM Favcirtr. (L. 8. 
Fraxprric B. pe MAxssourc. tr 3 

Debate tn the Commons on the German 
Treaties for the Hire of Troops to act 
agatnst the Americans.| Feb. 29. Lord 
North moved that the preceding Treaties 
be referred to a Committee of Supply. 
He urged the necessity of the measure, 
and the great effects he expected from it. 
He said, no questions could arise upon it 
but three, all of which were too plain to 
require much elucidation. Whether the 
troops proposed to be hired were wanted ? 
Whether the terms on which they were 
procured, were advantageous ? and, Whe- 
ther the force was such as might be deem- 
ed fully adequate to effect the operations 
for which it was intended? As to the 
first point, he said that reducing America 
te a proper constitutional state of obe- 
dience, being the great object of parlia- 
ment, the best and most speedy means of 
elfecting so desirable a purpose, was the 
maotive which induced adaiinistration to 
adopt the measure, because men could be 
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readier had, and upon much cea terms 
in this way, than we could possibly recruit 
them at home. On the second, he ob- 
served, that nat only in the view of com- 
parative cheapness with home levies, but 
as referring to former times, the present 
troops would cost us less than (taking all 
the circumstances together ) we could have 
expected. And lastly, that the force 
which this measure would enable us to 
send to America, would be such, as in all 
human probability must compel that coun- 
try to agree to terms of submission, per- 
haps without any further effusion of blood. 

Lord John Cavendish reprobated the 
measure in all its parts. He observed, 
that the present was the first alarming 
consequence of the American war, Bri- 
tain was to be disgraced in the eyes of all 
Europe; she was to be impoverished; 
nay, what was, if possible, worse, she was 
compelled to apply to two petty German 
states in the most mortifying and humi- 
liating manner, and submit to indignities 
never before prescribed to a crowned head, 
presiing over a powerful and opulent 

ingdom, 1. The troops were to enter 
into pay before they began to march—a 
thing never known before. 2. Levy- 
money was to be paid at the rate of near 
71. 10s.a man. 3. Not satisfied with this, 
those petty princes were to be subsidized. 
4. They have had the modesty to insist oa 
a double subsidy. 5. The subsidy is to 
be continued for two years in one instance, 
and one year in the other, after the troops 
have returned to their respective coun- 
tries: and lastly, @ body of 12,000 fo- 
reigners are to be introduced into the do- 
minions of the British crawn, under no 
controul of either king or parliament; for 
the express words of the treaty are ‘ that 
this body of troops ( Hessians ) shall remain 
under the command of their general, to 
whom his most serene highness has en- 
trusted the command.” 

Mr. Cornwall assured the House, that 
he had a better opportunity of knowing 
the means of treating with German 
princes, and of procuring troops, thaa 
any man in it. That his situation fur 
many years, as clerk in the German pays 
office last war, gave him this opportunity ; 
and that he was astonished to hear any 
genleman, conversant with German con- 
nections, call the present terms disadvan- 
tageous. He contended, that the two 
months previous pay allowed to the duke 
of Brunswick, was no more than a douceur ; 


apd insisted that they were ali had om 
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lower terms than was ever known before, 
especially if the business should be effect-- 
ed within the year, of which he had no rea- 
‘son to doubt. | 

Lord Irnkam. Iam to ask your pardon 
for appearing so solicitous to give you 
my sentiments, just at this period of time, 
but it is to answer the hon. gentleman of 
the Treasury bench, who is, I know, a per- 
fect master of the German affairs, and to 
submit to him, in this stage of the business, 
my doubts as to the competency of the 
landgrave of Hesse, andthe duke of Bruns- 
wick, to make such treaties as are now 
under our consideration. That gentle- 
man knows, that before the peace of 
Westphalia, the feudatories of the empire 
had no confirmed legal right to engage, 
without leave of the emperor, in offensive 
and defensive alliances with foreign princes, 
which might require sending troops out of 
theempire. But the weakness of the House 
of Austria, and the dread of the Swedish 
arms, obtained, after a long discussion, 
that extraordinary privilege, on the pre- 
tence of the interest of religion, and the 
inability of the head of the empire, from 
being often engaged in war with the Turks, 
to defend the frontiers, which made such a 
concession beneficial to the empire; al- 
ways presuming, that the troops of those 
princes so contracting, should, in case of 
the empire being attacked, return to its 
defence, as the allegiance of those princes 
to the emperor and empire of Germany, 
by the nature of their feudal tenure, espe- 
cially required. Now, Sir, if this is the 
true state of the privilege those princes 
now enjoy, can it be fairly inferred from 
thence, that they can, merely for lucre 
and pecuniary considerations, transport 
their vassals to the East or West Indies, 
nine parts in ten of whom will hardly ever 
return; and thus, by depopulating their 
territories, deprive their lord paramount 
of the succour which he has a right to ex- 
pect from them, and of the advantage 
which an inhabited and settled territory 
affords, in comparison of one stript of 
all the men able to bear arms; to sup- 
port a cause in no shape whatever con- 
nected with the empire, and which must 
render it vile and dishonourable in the 
eyes of all Europe, asa nursery of men 
reserved for the purposes of supporting 
arbitrary power, whenever grasped at by 
those who have more money, though not 
more justice and virtue, than the others 
whom they can pay for oppressing. I 
shall say little .to the feelings of those 
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princes who can sell their subjects for such 
purposes. We have read of the hu- 
mourist Sancho’s wish; that, if he.were a 
prince, all his ce ies should be black-a- 
moors, as he could by the sale of them 
easily turn them into ready-money ; but 
that wish, however it might appear ridi- 
culous, and unbecoming a sovereign, is 
much more innocent than a prince’s avail- 
ing himself of his vassals for the purpose 
of sacrificing them in such destructive 
wars, where he has the additional crime 
of making them destroy much better and 
nobler beings than themselves.— As to the 
defensive part of the treaty, which is 
looked upon as of no consequence, on sup- 
position that we shall never be called upon 
to fulfil it; I beg leave to insist on the 
contrary position: for the emperor may 
not only shew his resentment of this pro- 
ceeding of his vassals, by a military exe- 
cution in their territories, but may thereby 
give them a right to call upon us for that 
indemnification in money, which is the 
only means in our power for making them 
amends, and to which we are by these 
treaties bound. Besides, the king of 
Prussia, who is at their door, will infallibly 
seize this opportunity of making us pay 
the 600,000/. which he pretends we 
wronged him of at the close of the last 
war. It will therefore be very proper for 
administration, and mucli more for: the 
House, to consider that it would be a great 
addition to the expence, which, from the 
complexion of the House, | am afraid we 
are going to incur, by approving of those 
treaties now under consideration, which 
treaties I look upon as highly inexpedient, 
and dishonourable to the nation; and to 
which therefore, I shall give every oppo- 
sition in my power. 

Mr. Seymour compared the present with 
the treaties with German and otherprinces, 
whom we had formerly subsidized, and de- 
fied Mr. Cornwall, to produce a single in- 
stance, in which the same number of men, 
within the same time, had cost the nation 
so much money. 

Mr. Hartley. In the course of our de- 
bates upon American measures, I fre- 
quently hear the terms of rebellion and 
rebels made use of, which I shall never 
adopt: not only because .I would avoid 
every term of acrimony which might in- 
crease the ill-blood between us and our 
fellow subjects, in America, but likewise, 
thinking as I do, that the ministry of this 
country have been in eveny stage the ag- 
gressors ; I never will, as a Whig of Re- 
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volution principles, confound terms 80 
fundamentally the reverse to each other, 
as defensive resistance in the support of 
constitutional rights, with unprovoked and 
active treason. . The colonies have been 
condemned unheard. If you would have 
condescended to have heard their petition, 
you would have found that all they re- 
quested has been to be restored to the 
happy state of harmony, and constitutional 
dependence existing in 1763. ‘Those mi- 
nisters who have so madly driven them on 
to unavoidable resistance, must be answer- 
able to their country for all future conse- 
quences. I wish to enter my protest 
once for all, that I shall always think 
that our American fellow-subjects have 
been driven to resistance in thcir own 
defence, and in support of those very 
claims which we ourselves have success- 
fully taken up arms in former times, to 
rescue us from the violence and tyrannical 
retensions of the House of Stuart. 
‘hese rights are the giving and granting 
freely our own property, and the security 
of charters. Let us do tothem as we have 
done for ourselves, and it is all that the 

ask. I am convinced that the nation will 
some day or other see the justice of their 
cause, when the anger of the present un- 
fortunate disputes is a little abated, and 
when many misrepresentations, which are 
studiously circulated by ministry, are 
clearedaway. Therefore, Sir, for the pre- 
sent I will suspend this part of the argu- 
ment, and confine my objections to this 
measure of the foreign troops; tp the im- 
policy and sig raat of the mea- 
sures; being always understood that I 
have entered my protest against their in- 
justice. Sir, the public have been artfully 
and imperceptibly led into these measures. 
We were told, at first, that the discontents 
were only adopted by a few factious per- 
sons in Amcrica, that the body of the peo- 
ple were totally averse to these measures 
of resistance, and that a very littie exer- 
tion from this country, and a very incon- 
riderable expence, would restore the pub- 
lic tranquillity. Many of us on this side 
of the House have from time to time, en- 
deavoured to uncover these fallacies, having 
too truly foreseen and foretold the endless 
ill consequences of the ministerial plans in 
America. I myself told you, Sir, in this 
very place, not many months ago, from 
very certain information, that America 
would not only not recede upon the arti- 
cles of arbitrary taxation and surrender of 
sharters, but that they would turn out, 
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before last midsummer, a body of 50,000 
menin arms. This prediction was at that 
time.treated by the House with laughter, 
yet it has proved but tootrue. What con- 
fidence can we then have in ministers who 
are so grossly ignorant and deceived, or, 
who conceal the true state of things from 
this House and the public, perhaps with 
no better view than to trepan them insidi- 
ously, and by gradual steps, into the sup- 
port of their own desperate and sanguinary 
designs ? The public revenue being a sub- 
ject, upon which I| have at times bestowed 
some pains, and upon which I sometimes 
troubled you, I am sure this House will do 
me the justice to recollect, that I have in- 
cessantly remonstrated against the enor- 
mity of the expence which these measures 
would entail even to the hazard of public 
bankruptcy, ifforeign war should overtake 
us upon the heels of this civil contest. 
The ministry have, for a time,. smothered 
these mischiefs ; they have kept all mat- 
ters of expence out of sight, and endea- 
voured to lull the public to inattention, by 
conveying to them that very little matters 
would do. No such words as taxing and 
funding have even been whispered; but 
taxing and funding must come, and that 
soon too. You cannot do this very year 
without. I have again and again stated to 
this House, and to the noble Jord, that the 
debts and expences incurred, and such a 
will be incurred in this very year’s cam- 
paign, cannot come toa Jess sum than ten 
millions. The army extraordinaries, aod 
navy debt incurred in the last year, must 
be enormous ; those which will farther be 
incurred in the present year, must be im- 
mense. Let the noble lord deal ingenu- 
ously with the public, and inform the 
House what expenccs he is providing for 
them. Does he.intend to lay any new 
tax this year ? Does he pay off any of the 
navy debt? Does he intend to propose the 
payment of the civil list with an augmenta- 
tion to the establishment of it? What will 
the noble lord state as the probable ex 
pence of the intended campaign? Let the 
country gentlemen know what endless eX- 
pences they are to encounter. There are 
some gentlemen who have professed, that 
they enter into this war to obtain a@ reve- 
nue from America, but still not at all price. 
Gold may be bought too dear: if they are 
to pay a hundred years purchase far the 
possibility of a revenue from America, W110 
would give that price even fora certainty? 
But it is contended that all this armament 
is only = mode of making peace with digr 
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nity ; that the Americans will be awed 
into submission, and that commissioners 
are to grant pardons and to make peace. 
This is the insidious pretext of the present 
year: for what powers are given to the 
commissioners? None, but to grant par- 
dons, if the Americans will lay down their 
arms, upon unconditional submission. This 
is an insult both upon them and upon us. 
Did they take up arms to obtain pardon, 
or to obtain redress of grievances? You 
have condemned them unheard, you have 
subverted all their civil rights, you pen- 
sioned their judges, you garble their jurics, 
you control the free debates of their assem- 
blies, you confiscate their charters, you 
take their property by violence from them; 
and when they petition or complain, you 
tell them that these are pretended griev- 
ances: yet these are the grievances which 
they seek redress of under arms. Give 
them redress, and they will lay down their 
arms, and gladly receive pardon and gene- 
ral oblivion. If parliament had enabled 
the commissioners to offer redress of griev- 
ances, I should not have called the ap- 
pointment of them a mere pretext; but 
you have expressly tied their hands. Nei- 
ther can the Americans put any trust in 
any supposed intentions of the ministry 
for peace. General Burgoyne says, in his 
letter to general Lee, that after what has 
passed, the Americans may rest in full 
confidence that this country would never 
think of taxing them again, and indeed 
that inference would seem reasonable, if 
we did not hear the contrary asserted and 
supported almost in every day’s debate in 
this House, and particularly by the noble 
Jord who has lately been advanced to the 
head of the American department. The 
noble lord at the head of the Treasury sel- 
dom holds the same language and opinion 
long together. Sqmnetimes he is ready to 
dispense with taxation, and wishes to God, 
that all things were restored to the state 
of 1763. If he has personally any dispo- 
sitions to moderation and lenient measures 
more than his colleagues, he is at least over- 
ruled. Butthe noble lord of the American 
department, has invariably declared upon 
principle, that a total and unconditional 
submission, an entire surrender of their 
roperty and charters, are, with him, the 
indispensable preliminaries of any treaty 
of peace. I have myself troubled the 
House this very session with some propo- 
sitions of pacification, offering security to 
the colonies upon the articles of taxation 
and charters, which have been refused 
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upon principle, expressly argued in thé 
debate on the part of the ministry, that 
they would not, in the least degree, recede 
from their terms of unconditional submis- 
sion to be enforced by the sword. ‘Then 
away with these pretexts! it is clear enouglt 
that they mean nothing but destruction 
and bloodshed, and to act over again the 
mockery of what was last year called the 
conciliatory al beatae You sent orders 
to dip the sword in American blood before 
that proposition, insidious as it was, could 
be offered to any assembly upor the con _ 
tinent. This year again, your pretext is 
a pretended commission to offer peace, at 
the same time tying A} the hands of the 
commissioners from making any offer but of 
unconditional submission, with an army of 
foreign mercenaries sent close upon theif 
heels, to lay waste the whole country with 
fire and sword. Sir, my opposition to this 
unjust American war, is so total and ab- 
solute against every part of it, that I 
hardly know in what terms to express my 
aversion to any one ea more than to 
every other; yet I think, Sir, if there 
could remain any measure exceeding 
every preceding one in disgrace and bar- 
barity, it is this of introducing foreign 
troops. The first shedding of civil blood 
was wantonly precipitated by ministerial 
orders last year, even before the pretended 
plan of reconciliation could be proposed 
to any assembly on the continent; there- 
fore the first blood lies at your door. Not- 
withstanding this provocation of blood. 
shed, the Americans tell you in their de- 
claration, as a proof of the sincerity of 
their desire for peace, that ‘ they have not 
called in the rivals of your grandeur,” 
justly claiming the merit of forbearance 
under such provocation and distress. Mark 
the reward which we give them for their 
forbearance : their petition is rejected un- _ 
heard, and the minister tells the parlia- 
ment, in the King’s speech, that it is with 
‘ satisfaction’ that his Majesty has received 
friendly offers of foreign assistance; to 
which this House has given for answer, 
that they would ‘ cheerfully’ enable his 
Majesty to avail himself of the offer. An 
American congress have held such a mea- 
sure in abhorrence ; a British parliament 
have adopted it with ‘cheerfulness.2 You 
have now set them the example, and per- 
haps by the very act, made it unavoidably 
necessary for them to adopt the same fatal 
measure in their own defence. 1 call it 
a fatal measure; because wlien foreign 
powers are once introduced in this dis- 
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pute, all possibility of reconciliation and 
return to our former connexion is totally 
cut off. You have given a justification to 
the Americans by your example, if they 
call in the assistance of foreign powers. 
Let the minister who has advised this mea- 
sure to his Majesty, consider well of the 
consequences. His head as well as his 
hand, is answerable for the treaties. I 
mean not merely from the effect of these 
foreign troops in the American dispute, 
but from all other consequences, upon the 
general security of our situation with re- 
spect to all foreign powers. We know 
well, with how jealous an eye this countr 
is watched; and more particularly envied, 
on account of the universal and uncon- 
troled empire of the British flag. One 
such treaty should not standalone. If an 
foreign power should attack us, we shall 
expect of the minister, who has advised 
these treaties for foreign forces, to be pre- 
pared with such a system of treaties and 
alliances as shall secure this country from 
the natural consequences to be expected 
from such interference of foreigners. 
When you have set the example, you not 
only justify America in applying for fo- 
reign aid, but every power whatever will 
think themselves at libertv to take such 
‘part as may best suit their own conve- 
nience. Upon the whole of this measure, 
I think it the most disgraceful, the most 
unjust and unnatural, and big with the 
most fatal consequences, of any measure 
that has been, or could possibly be adopt- 
ed, therefore I shall give my most hearty 
Negative to it, 

The Hon. Frederick Stuart, (third son 
of the earl of Bute) was for war'ike mea- 
sures. He rested the strength of the na- 
tion chiefly on paper-credit, with which 
he united the navy and commerce. Paper- 
credit, he said, effected wonders; it was 
' not only a substitute for money, but it was 
better. While our credit remained in- 
violate, we shall never want either soldiers 
or sailors. He insisted that America had 
no prospect of deriving support from any 
foreign power, because she was not able 
to pay them; neither France nor Spain 
would assist them, unless well paid. Ame- 
rica had nothing but paper-money, and 
that would never pass current; nothing 
but good sterling money would answer 
their purpose, and that she would not be 
able to procure, so long as her trade and 
commerce were prevented or destroyed 
by our navy. 

Captain James Luttrell. Irise because I 
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think, that if I am not too young a member 
to have a sense of humanity, neither can I 
be deemed too young to give my voice, as 
well as vote against the oppressive mea- 
sures of the present admmmistration. Nor 
can | be awed by their abilities, or expe- 
rience, when the state of affairs prove they 
have been so misapplied, as to lose to the. 
crown America, to this country a most 
valuable part of its commerce, and which 
are every day exerted in framing such 
Bills as may more justly be called death- 
warrants to thousands of British subjects, 
than a step towards regaining our lost 
colonies. I flatter myself, Sir, that what 
I shall say against this war, will not be 
thought inconsistent with the spirit of an 
officer: for if Great-Britain must bleed for 
her injustice towards America, I know my 
duty, and when called upon should not 
shrink from the summons: but I should 
hope when I fell, that it was to save some 

better man, who might live to fight in a 
better cause. However, Sir, I cannot re- 
flect so calmly on the destiny and possible 

fate of those great and distinguished offi- 

cers, who could scarcely be replaced by 

their equals, much less by their superiors; 

I therefore feel it an additional reason to 

blame and lament, the rashness of admi- 

nistration. 

I form my judgment, Sir, of America, 
not from being a member of this House, 
but from having passed many years in that 
country, where, because I was an English- 
man, I met with a friendly reception. 
They gave me many just causes to respect 
them, and to wish them well: nay, I 
thought it consistent with my duty so to 
do, even though I served in men of war. 
For I could not at that time foresee, we 
were sent to protect America from foreign 
powers, only that we might become the 
spoilers of it ourselves. I rather looked 
upon us as guardians to their trade, im 
which both countries had a fair, and 8 
mutual advantage. The Americans have 
never sought to be independent of Eng- 
land. They thought ministry misinformed, 
therefore they requested to be heard, and 
however artfully they may have been de- 

rived of that privilege before this House, 
do respect it as the grand judicial in- 
quest of the nation, which must be too 
high and too equitable to condemn an In- 
dividual without a hearing, much less three 
millions of subjects. Yet it is said that 
parliament declared this war against Ame- 
rica: let who will have done it, 1 have 
seen enough of that country to think 1 
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my duty to endeavour to express how 
much I am averse to so iniquitous, so im- 
politic a persecution. 

i have heard, Sir, that it is necessary to 
destroy America, in order to obtain an ho- 
nourable peace to this commercial coun- 
try. If such great objects may be com- 
ey to small ones, I think it would have 

een as sound policy to send to Liverpool, 
at the time of- the riot, to burn the town, 
and destroy all the merchant ships, because 
a part of their crew had proved disobedient 
to the laws. But who says the Americans 
will not submit to be governed by the just 
laws? They only say so, who first broke 
through them, and have ever since been 
adding insult to injury. The minister well 
knew he had offended all America; and 
what man is so unlikely to put an end to 
the dispute, as he who insists upon being 
judge in his own cause? This I do say for 
the Americans, because I do believe it, 
that had their real motives been fairly and 
impartially laid before this House, and the 
parliament of Great Britain been called in 
as the mediators, not the persecutors of 
the people, all would have ended well: 
that good faith which had been wantonly 
violated towards the colonies would have 
been restored upon a more lasting founda- 
tion, and men’s lives and properties been 
safe at this very hour. Some say, who now 
are the Americans we can treat with? Is 
it every individual settler of that country ? 
Surely it would be an endless work. Who 
then so proper as those in whom they place 
Implicit confidence, and whose decisions 
they will abide by? Such are the con- 
gress; nor can I think the minister wishes 
to pay the paltry compliment of a prefer- 
ence to the provincial councils, and as- 
semblies; unless he can forget how long 
they were treated with the most shameful 
contempt and disgrace, and that he drew 
this fatal sword to prove they did not re- 
present America, But, Sir, I beg pardon 
for deviating so far from the business of 
the day as to talk of reconciliation, peace, 
and commerce; for I understand the no- 
ble lord does still persist, he can by force 
of arms recover the trade and amity of the 
colonies. I think they will continue to 
shew us, that by such methods it is im- 
practicable to attain those ends: but even 
were it possible he should succeed, permit 
me to say (if asa seaman I may be in- 
dulged with a professional comparison) I 
could never approve of that pilot, who 
when he might have steered the vessel 
through a safe and pleasant channel, di- 


rects her course amongst rocks and quick- 
sands, telling me, for my best hope, that 
he has ingenuity enough to extricate her 
at last. 

Sir, I comprehend that ministry now © 
apply to parliament for 17,000 Germans to 
send to America. Good God, for what end? 
To enslave 150,000 of their own country- 
men, many of whom fied from tyrants to 
seck our protection. And, Sir, I speak in 
moderation; for passing over Georgia and 
West Florida, where they have some cons 
siderable settlements, thereis Pennsylvania, 
one of the largest and most flourishing of 
the colonies, situated in the finest climate ; 
it is above one half peopled by Germans, 
they speak that language and scarcely 
any English. The German flats on the 
Mohawk river, which extend at the back 
of New-York and the Jerseys, are very 
highly cultivated, and esteemed the best 
lands of any of those provinces. Some 
thousands of Germans are the settlers and 
improvers of that country, and these I 
have mentioned, are the nearest inhabit- 
ants to the five nations of Indians. They 
trade with them, speak their language, and 
it is most natural to suppose they will 
easily persuade them to take up the hatchet 
against the King’s forces. ‘The Germans 
have some considerable settlements on the 
Connecticut river, but it 1s true the fewest 
Germans are in New-England and the 
northern provinces. I ‘do presume, Sir, 
that is the reason why the congress have 
not hitherto thought it necessary to call 
more of them to the provincial army. I 
shall only add to this account of the Ger- 
mans, that the encouragement for them to 
quit their own country and become settlers 
in America, was so very great, that the 
German princes found it absolutely neces- 
sary to make. it death by their laws to 
carry any more of them out, and the Pa- 
latine ships that used so frequently to con- 
vey them have of late years ceased to ar- 
rive at the ports of our colonies. To con- 
quer and to govern by military force, these 
settlers and all the inhabitants of that vast 
continent, with such a handful of German 
and British forces, I do indeed, Sir, hold to 
be impracticable ; but I think it an excel- 
lent opportunity for dur hired troops to 
desert, because they will most likely be of- 
fered lands, and protection. These war- 
like transports we are to fit out may then 
be considered as good as the Palatine 
a for peopling America with Germans, 

do presume, Sir, it is not good policy 
to hire these foreign troops ; first, because 
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they will provoke five times the number 
of their own countrymen in America, and 
a great many Indians, to join the provin- 
cial army: secondly, because they will 
desert, and accept of lands, which when 
they have done, we have hired troops to 
fight against ourselves; for surely when 
like those who became settlers before them, 
they see an uncultivated wild grow fruitful 
and beautiful under their hands, they will 
readily join in protecting that property 
and the just rights of America against the 
oppressive impositions of an enterprising 
ministry. Sir, foreseeing these probable 
events, having passed some winters and 
. summers-in America, and part of that 
time under hospitable roofs, I think it 
would be wrong in me to give a silent vote 
upon the present occasion. 

Mr. Jolliffe said, that as matters now 
stood, it was impossible to retreat, conse- 
quently. troops must be had, in order to 
carry the proposed measures into exccu- 
tion. This could not be effected without 
a sufficient force, and the present being 
the most feasible means of procuring that 
force, he could not perceive how it was 


possible for any person who approved of 


one, to consistently object to the other. 
Mr. George Grenville* observed, that 
he had scarcely been long enough in pub- 
Jic life to fix before now his sentiments re- 
lating to America. He had, however, no 
doubt of the right of parliament to tax 
America, and consequently must concur 
in the coercive measures. He was far 
from approving all the steps administration 
had taken, but at present the main point 
rested on this alternative; shall we aban- 
don America, or shall we recover our 
sovereignty over that country? The ex- 
pence was, to be sure, heavy, and the terms 
now before us hard ; but if we did not con- 
sent to relinquish all our pretensions at 
once, we had better make one effort more; 
and if we miscarried, we should, in that 
event, be little worse than if we henceforth 
desisted from all further pretensions. 
Governor Johnstone insisted, that the 
paper-credit of Ametica was fall as good 
as ours, and would answer every effectual 
purpose that the paper-credit of Great 
Britain possibly could. He was surprised 
to hear an hon. member describe paper- 
credit as one of the great pillars of this 
nation ; he contended, that a love of liberty 
was sufficient to surmount all difficulties, 
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and instanced the case of the Dutch in the 
resistance they made to the oppression of 
the Spaniards, who, on their recognition 
as a free state, by their cruel taskmasters, 
were indebted in no less a sum than in 
ninety millions sterling. 

Lord North expressed his surprise at 
hearing so much stress laid on the im- 
propriety of carrying on a war against our 
tellow-subjects. For his part, he always 
imagined, that a civil war called most 
urgently for speedy and effectual suppres- 
sion. Such wars were no novelties in this 
country. Were not the Irish our fellow- 
subjects in 1690? Were not the Scotch so 
in 1715, and 1745? And did any person 
ever assign it as a reason that those re- 
bellions should not be crushed, because 
the rebels were our fellow-subjects? He 
insisted, that the cases of America and the 
United Provinces were extremely different; 
that the latter was privately abetted, and 
publicly supported; and yet, if her com 
merce had been cut off, notwithstanding 
all the aid she derived from her powerful 
triends (as that of America shortly would 
be) she must have been obliged to submit. 

Ir. Fox observed, that the noble lord 
was never twice in the same temper, nor of 
| the same opinion. A few nights ago his 
‘lordship confessed he could not promise 
_but that some foreign power might inter- 
fere ; and now he reasoned as if he waz 

certain, that America would be cut of 

from all public or private support of foreign 

powers. He wished his lordship would 
'take one side or other of the argument, 
'and adhere f° it; for if he granted the 
' possibility of such an interference, then 
his whole argument amounted to nothing. 
‘If, on the other hand, he was certain of a 
' strict neutrality on the part of France and 
' Spain, lie begged never again to hear a 
syllable of a possibility of their interfering 
in the present disputes. 

Lord George Germaine defended the 
measure on the ground of necessity. He 
‘ quoted a number of precedents, to shew 
that in every war or rebellion we had re- 
course to foreigners to fight our battles, 
‘and to support our government. 
| Lord Barrington supported the motion, 
_ because he owned that recruits could not 

be procured on any terms. The in 
was not so advantageous as he could have 
wished; but it was the best that could be 
made. They had prescribed the terms, 
and we were compelled by necessity to ac- 


* Afterwards earl Temple, and in 1784 | cept of them. 


created marquis of Buckingham. 


Colonel Barré reminded the noble lord 
t 
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of the assurance he gave on a former occa- 
sion, that no foreign troops were meant to 
be employed. He hoped he would not re- 
sort to his old apology, that he was not of 
the cabinet; or, if he should, that he 
would never more pass his own specula- 
tions on the House, as originating from 
those in the cabinet who were supposed to 
authorise him to give those assurances. 
He turned then to the minister, and was 
severe on him and his colleagues, telling 
them pian’ that they were not fit to con- 
duct the affairs of a great nation, either in 
peace or war. He attacked the treaties, 
and those who advised them, and pointed 
out the great danger of introducing such 
a number of foreigners into the kingdom, 
alluding to the case of Francis the Ist of 
France, among many others, who ex- 
perienced the inconveniencies of so hazard- 
ous an experiment, 

Lord North answered several objections 
made to the treaties, as well as others re- 
lative to the state of our navy at home. 
He said that this country would not be in 
danger when the armament destined for 
America had sailed, for we should still 
have the usual number of guardships, and 
it was not intended to send one line of 
battle ship to that part of the world. 

General Conway insisted that adminis- 
tration had most shamefully, if not basely, 
broke their word with America, respectin 
the circular letter wrote by lord Hillsbo- 
rough to tlie several provincial assemblies, 
while secretary of state for that country. 
He observed, that administration one day 
profess to relinquish all idea of a revenue ; 
the next day they insist on taxation; a 
third, they solely contend for supremacy 
and commercial controul; and again, we 
will not tax, but we will have a certain 
specific sum of money. He appealed to 
the candour and good sense of those who 
heard hin, if it were possible for America 
to know what to do, or what she could de- 
pend on; for, supposing she were willing 
to consent to any one, or all of those 
schemes, what ccrtainty would she have 
in such unsteadiness of counsels, but, that 
the very next day the whole system may 
be abandoned, and some new claim made 
upon them, perhaps the fruitful parent 
ot a hundred more. What was the con- 
ciliatory proposition of last year, taking it 
in the most favourable interpretation, but 
the old claim of taxing, dressed in another 
garb? Jn short, he could see nothing but 
naked destruction present itself on every 
side; for, let America consent or resist, 
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he was perfectly satisfied, that the ruin of 
this empire was inevitable. He treated 
the idea of reducing America as imprac- 
ticable and absurd; and if it were not, he 

ronounced it at once cruel, oppressive, 
Impolitic, ruinous, and unjust. 

Lord Mulgrave said, he had ever ap- 
proved of Mr. Grenville’s system of colony- 
government; that his prophecy was now 
literally fulfilled ; for he said, if the Stamp 
Act should be repealed, it would produce 
all the consequences that have since ha 
pened. ‘That the repealing that Act was 
the cause of all our present disputes; and 
that whatever was thrown out respecting 
his conduct, was equally untrue and ill- 
founded ; for as he was always against the 
repeal, so he was now in favour of coercive 
measures, never considering on which side 
administration voted. 

Lord North said, he was not responsible 
for what lord Hillsborough might have 
promised before he came into office; yet 
if he had been one of the advisers of that. 
measure, he thought he could fully justity 
himself on the conciliatory proposition 
which he had the honour to submit to the 
House last year, for that went beyond any 
thing contained in the circwar letter said 
to be written by the noble lord. The pro- 
position secured the application of the port- 
duties to the services of the colony where 
such duties should happen to arise, which 
plainly removed the only objection that 
had been previously made to them, that of 
drawing the produce of such duties into 
the British exchequer. His lordship was 
then extremely jocular on some of the ar- 
guments made use of by governor John- 
stone, general Conway, and colonel Barré, 
relative to the native strength of America, 
and the personal prowess of its inhabitants, 
on the dangers of a foreign invasion, and ~ 
on the probable consequences of introduc- 
ing a body of foreigners into our domi- 
nions in America, and the miraculous 
effects of American paper-credit. , 

Mr. Burke complimented the noble lord 
on his talents for ridicule, his political wit- 
ticisms, and his ironical strictures. He ob- 
served, that: his lordship one day came 
down to the House with a very grave se- 
rious argumentative air, and told the coun- 
try gentlemen, that they should have a 
revenue, for it was the very point in issue. 
The next he changed his tone, and as 
gravely affirmed, that nothing was farther 
from his intentions ; for it was the supreme 
legislative power of parliament that em- 
ployedall hissleeping and waking thoughts ; 
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_ Mr. Rigby observed, that in the begin. 
ing of the session opposition objected, 
that the military estimates were too low, 
and not adequate to the urposes of abso. 
lute coercion, yet now that defect was at. 
tempted to be remedied, they were ready 
to oppose the increased expence, and seem- 
ed resolved to find fault in either event, 
He said he should not be surprised to hear 
them find fault with the war itself, but he 
confessed he was astonished to hear them 
condemn the most effectual mode of ob. 
taining the objects for which only it was 
set’ on foot, that of compelling America 
to return to a state of obedience. They 
might indeed controvert the justice of 
the war, but he could not possibly con- 
ceive how they could oppose those who 
were already convinced of its justice, con 
trary to their own express sentiments, de- 
clared in parliament. Among the rest, he 
expressed his astonishment at what had 
fallen from colonel Barré, who had con- 
demned the war as impolitic, ruinous, and 
unjust, when he recollected, that that 
very gentleman had both spoken and voted 
for the Boston Port Bill, which was the 
basis of the present civil war. 

Colonel Barré owned the charge; but 
he contended, it proceeded from misinfor- 
mation; for the minister had given the 
most explicit assurances that the mer- 
chants of Boston had desired such a Bill; 
and that the people of the Massachuset’s 
Bay would, as soon us it was passed, im- 
mediately return to their duty. Expe- 
rience, however, had taught him what de- 
gree of credit any official or ministerial in- 
formation deserved. 

Mr. Alderman Bull. I cannot, Sir, for 
bear to express my astonishment and con- 
cern, that early in the present session s0 
many gentlemen should have been pre 
vailed upon, by any considerations, to 
stand forth in the most serious and solemn 
manner, to approve and sanctify those ar- 
bitrary measures which were recommended 
and have been fatally carried into execu- 
tion, by an unrelenting administration, 
who have dared to abuse the throne by 
their sanguinary councils, and whose whole 
conduct has proved them destitute of 
every principle of justice, humanity, and 
the religion of their country. Their in- 
satiable thirst for Protestant blood has 
been long evident; and it cries aloud to 
Heaven for vengeance, as well as for the 
just indignation of a long abused, insulted, 
oppressed people. To exult in the de- 
struction of our most valuable commercial 
} friends, and Protestant fellow-subjects; te 


a paltry trifling revenue was beneath the 
dignity and wise consideration of a British 
arliament. Again, the dispute only re- 
fated to the destruction of the tea at Bos- 
ton; neither the revenue nor supremacy 
made any part of the controversy. At 
the beginning of the session not a single. 
foreigner was intended to be employed ; 
now, nothing was to be effected without 
the aid of foreign mercenaries; but if ne- 
cessity should compel us to employ fo- 
reigners, it was only because they could 
be procured upon cheaper terms. The 
mecessity is arrived; but the pretence of 
cheapness is at once abandoned ;, for it 
turns out, that for every 1,000 foreigners 
’ we have taken into our service, we shall 
ay as much as for 1,500 natives. If 
fis lordship was charged with being 
the promoter of those measures, the fact 
was denied, he only co-operated with the 
rest of the King’s servants; if they were 
attributed to any other set of men, he in- 
stantly put in his claim tothe whole merit. 
If he was reproached with versatility of 
sentiment, or contrariety of opinion, he 
laughed at his opponents, and turned the 
whole into a mere matter of ridicule. So 
that, on the whole, supremacy or no su- 
premacy, revenue or no revenue, fo- 
reigners or natives, cheapness or dearness, 
responsibility or no responsibility, his lord- 
ship seemed to regard very little, the whole 
was made to end in a joke; promises, rea- 
sons, and arguments, were made to yield 
to ministerial pleasantry and good-humour ; 
the House was made merry, a laugh was 
created, and the mere grumblers were, as 
they deserved, turned into ridicule and 
contempt. 

Mr. Stanhope condemned the measures 
pursued by administration, as leading to 
consequences of a most serious and alarm- 
ing nature. The means proposed to carry 
them into execution, were not less excep- 
tionable than the policy which gave birth 
to them; and if persisted in, must not 
only cause the entire loss of America, but 
subject us to burdens we should never be 
able to bear. 

Sit George Savile entered into several 
comparative computations, relative to the 
terms of the present treaties; and shewed, 
that it was never known since the present 
custom of hiring mercenary troops pre- 
vailed, that so disgraceful or dear a bar. 
gain had been made, even when the total 
disssolution of the established form of go- 
vernment had been threatened, and rehel- 
lions had existed in the very bowels of the 
kingdom, 
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pray that the same horrid scenes may be 
repeated ; that war, desolation, and blood- 
shed may pervade the whole continent of 
America, unless it shall bow its devoted 
head to popery, to poverty, to the most 


abject and ignominious slavery, were not, 


the fact on record, would be thought in- 
credible. That record, Sir, to a nation 
professing a regard to liberty, and the 
rights of humanity, will remain an eternal 
monument of reproach.—Sir, is it proba- 
ble, that the exertions of ministerial ty- 
ranny and revenge will be much longer 
permitted? that there will be no appeal to 
stop the further effusion of Protestant 
blocd? Orcan it be expected that the 
people of this country, reducing by thou- 
sands to beggary and want, will remain 
idle spectators till the sword is at their 
breasts, or dragoons at their doors? God 
forbid! I am not insensible how much 
professions of patriotism are become a 
subject of ridicule. To the astonishment 
of the world, the love of our country has 
been ridiculed within these walls. And 
yet, Sir, this shall not restrain me. While 
I will uniformly withhold the offer of my 
life and fortune in support of «ministerial 
despotism, whenever an occasion may call 
for it, I will cheerfully sacrifice both in de- 
fence ef the liberties of the people—The 
war that you are now waging, is founded 
in oppression, and its end will be distress 
and disgrace. Let not the historian be 
obliged to say that the Russian and the 
German slave was hired to subdue thé sons 
of Englishmen and of freedom; and that 
in the reign of a prince of the House of 
Brunswick, every infamous attempt was 
made to extinguish that spirit which 
brought his ancestors to the throne, and 
in spite of treachery and rebellion seated 
them firmly upon it. I shall not now trou- 
ble the House any further, than to declare 
my abhorrence of all the measures which 
have been adopted against America; 
measures equally inimical to the principles 
of commerce, the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, and to the honor, faith, and true dig- 
nity of the British nation. 

At 2 o’clock the question being put, 
the House divided. ; 

“| 249 
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- So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
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March 4. Lord North moved, that the 
resolutions of the committee of supply 
be reported. The first Resolution being 
read, 

Colonel Barré pointed out several ob- 
jectionable passages in the Treaties.~ He 
desired to know, in the first instance, as 
the Treaty provided that the Hessian offi- 
cers should have every emolument that 
natives are allowed, and to be put on a 
footing, in every respect, with our own 
tricd veterans, whether the two-pences in 
the clothing to the colonels, was meant 
to be included, and likewise where the 
clothing was to be procured, whether in: 
Germany or in Britain? He was very jo- 
cular on this species of military profit; and 
said, he did not doubt but this sale of 
human blood would turn out as advan- 
tageous to the woollen manufactures of 
Brunswick and Hesse, in the clothing’ 
branch, as it was alrcady likely to become 
lucrative to’their respective sovereigns. 
He observed, that-the Treaty might pro- 
bably continue in force for four years, for 
it was difficult to fix the period on many 
accounts, which he forbore now to men- 
tion; if then, by any accident arising from 
defeat, pestilence, or the danger of the 
seas, the Hessians should be reduced to 
8,000 men, perhaps to half their number 
or less, in such a possible, nay probable 
event, he should be glad to be informed 
by the minister, or his trusty friend the 
minister of the war department, who now 
and then steals a peep into the cabinet, 
though he is never permitted within the 
hallowed:door, whether the landgrave of 
Hesse, or duke of Brunswick, is to have ~ 
the full pay, as if their respective quotas 
continued full and complete ? 

Lord Barrington could not answer that 
question till he had taken time to consider. 
The best time to answer it will be, when 
such a reduction actually happens. 

Mr. J. Johnstone said, it was impossible 
to deal with people who thus played at 
cross-purposes ; and though a young mem- 
ber, he ventured to pronounce it to be the 
first time such an answer was given in 
parliament. He remarked, it was no bad 
beginning: the noble lord used to be 
pretty liberal. of his promises; but so 
many of them had been lately either fal- 
sified or over-ruled, his lordship, he pre- 
sumed, was determined, in future, to make 
only such as he was certain could neither. 
be falsified nor contradicted ; for his pro- 
mise, if it could be at all called one, was 
such, that let the event be what it might, 
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he could not possibly be charged with a 
breach of it. 

Lord Clare said, it was the first time he 
ever heard a minister called to promise 
for events it was impossible for any man 
to foretell. The whole force now sending 
to America might be cut off, or it might 
not suffer the loss of a single man; but 
in either event it was plain, that we should 
not be obliged to pay for more men than 
were in actual service. 

Sir J, G. Griffin allowed that the noble 
lord’s observation was very just; it could 
not be supposed that we were to be at the 
expence of recruiting, and be obliged to 
pay for levies that were not complete ; but 
yet it seemed a little extraordinary, that 
the noble lord in office should have ex- 
pressed himself so cautiously on a matter, 
which if it had not been mentioned, did 
not, in his opinion, leave the least founda- 
tion for ambiguity or misrepresentation. 

Governor Johnstone was severe on ad- 
ministration: whether we had a double 
cabinet, or had not, he would not pretend 
to determine; but he was certain that we 
had a double administration, or the same 
men presented two faces, according as it 
answered their present convenience, or 
suited their present views. One minister 
(lord Hillsborough) assured the Ame- 
ricans, that it was never the intention or 
wish of this country to tax them. The 
other (lord North) had the other night in 
debate, openly declared, that America 
ought and should submit to be taxed by 
the British parliament. 

General Conway observed, it was true 
enough that the noble lord ( Hillsborough ) 
had broke his word with America; and so 
had administration, as‘ approving of the 
circular letter, in which every claim ‘to 
taxation was formally renounced; but for 
his part, it appeared to him from the very 
beginning, whatever assurances to the 
contrary might have been held out, to the 
present moment, that what the country 
gentlemen avow to be their motives for 
pecine the war against America, were 

ikewise the great objects administration 
had in view. Administration told the 
country gentlemen, Support us, and we 
will ensure you a revenue from America. 
The country gentlemen are now giving 
that support, in expectation of getting a 
revenue, of which perhaps they will never 
see a shilling. 

Mr. Fox attacked the minister on his 
frequent breach of promise, ever since he 
canie into office; not but in his opinion he 
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was full as much bound by a promise when 
he was only Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as since he became first lord of the Trea- 
sury. He was not deserving of the first, 
if he could retain an office the very essence 
of which was to look into and take care of 
the public finances of the nation; and yet 
permit a letter which at once gave ap and 
surrendered so fundamental a right of the 
British parliament, as the right of taxation 
was now contended to be; for either he 
approved of the letter in question or he 
did not. If he did, how can he now come 
and contradict his former opinion, when 
he and his colleague’s approbation of that 
letter is perhaps the very cause of the 
present civil war? Or, if he never ap- 
proved of the letter, how could he, con: 
sistently with his own honour, remain in 8 
situation in which he was virtually pledged 
for a true and faithful performance of its 
contents? Why not resign, sooner than 
give his concurrence in council to mea- 
sures of which he secretly disapproved ? 

Lord North denied that he was bound 
by any man’s promise but his own. It did 
not become him to disclose the secrets of 
his office, ot betray the confidence that 
had been reposed in him. It was enough 
for him now to declare, that he never 
gave either promise or assurance, and that 
consequently, he had not broken any. 

The Resolutions were agreed to. After 
which colonel Barré moved, ‘“ That an 
Address be presented to his Majesty, 
humbly to recommend, that he will be 
graciously pleased to use his endeavours, 
that such Foreign Troops as are now, of. 
may hereafter be, employed in his service, 
be clothed with the manufactures of 
Agreed to. 


DEBATE IN THE LoRDS ON THE DUR 
oF RicumMonp’s Morion For AN AD- 
DRESS TO COUNTERMAND THE March 
OF THE GERMAN TROOPS, AND FOR A 
SUSPENSION OF HosTILiTIEzs IN AME- 
RICA.] March 5. The Duke of Richmond 
moved the following Address to his Me 
jesty : 

‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign, 

“We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, in parliament assembled, humbly 
beg leave to represent to your Majesty, 
that it is with the utmost concern we have 
seen the Treaties which your Majesty, by 
the advice of your ministers, has been 
eae to enter into with their serene 
lighnessas the duke of Brunswick, tbe 
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landgrave of Hesse Cassel, and the count 
of Hanau, and which your Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to communicate 
to this House. 

‘«< We beg leave humbly to represent to 
your Majesty the sense we entertain of 
the danger and disgrace attending this 
inconsiderate measure, when it has been 
judged necessary, in the first exertions of 
Great Britain, to subjugate her colonies, 
to hire an army of foreign mercenaries, 
acknowledging to all Europe that these 
kingdoms are unable, either from want of 
men, or from disinclination to this service, 
to furnish a competent number of natural- 
born subjects to make the first campaign. 
And it is a melancholy consideration, that 
the drawing off the national troops (though 
feeble for the unhappy purpose on which 
they are employed) will yet leave these 
kingdoms naked and exposed to the as- 
Bault and invasion of powerful neighbour- 
ing ard rival nations. 

“ And we further beg leave humbly to 
submit to your Majesty, that if the justice 
and equity of this unnatural war was not 
questioned by so large a part of your Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, yet a reconciliation with 
the colonies, though attended with some 
concessions, would be more agreeable to 
sound policy, than to intrust the prosecu- 
tion of hostilities tq foreigners in whom 
we cannot confide, and who, when they 
are at so great a distance from their own 
country, and suffering under the dis- 
‘tresses of a war wherein they have no in- 
terest or concern, and with so many temp- 
tations to exchange vassalage for freedom, 
will be more likely to mutiny or desert, 
than to unite faithfully, and co-operate 
with your Majesty’s natural-born subjects. 

** We ought not to conceal from your 
Majesty the anxiety we feel on the lati- 
tude of the articles in the several treaties 
‘which stipulate the power in your Ma- 
jesty, of employing these ttoops in any 
part of Europe. Means are hereby pro- 


vided for introducing a foreign army even. 


into this realm, and we cannot so far 
confide in your Majesty’s ministers, as to 
suppose they would be very scrupulous in 
advising such a measure, since they have 
already introduced foreign troops into two 
of our strongest fortresses, and have offered 
to bring 4,000 more foreigners into the 
kingdom of Ireland, without the consent 
of the British parliament. 

‘That we have moreover just reason 
to apprehend, that when the colonies come 
‘to understand that Great Britain is form- 
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ing alliances, and hiring foreign troops, 
for their destruction, they may think they 
are well justified, by the example, in en- 
deavouring to avail themselves of the like 
assistance, and that France, Spain, Prussia, 
or other powers of Europe, may conceive 
they have as good a right as Hesse, Bruns 
wick, and Hanau, to interfere in our 
domestic quarrels; and if the flames of a 
war from these proceedings should be 
kindled in Europe, which we fear is too 
probable, we reflect, with horror, upon 
the condition of this country, under cir- 
cumstances whcrein she may be called 
upon to resist the formidable attack of 
powerful enemies, which may require the - 
exertion of her whole force, at a time 
when the strength and flower of the na- 
tion is employed in fruitless expeditions on 
the other side of the world. 

“‘ That the Treaty, by stipulating not 
only to give to the landgrave of Hesse, 
in case of attack or disturbance in the pos 
session of his territories, all the succour. 
which shall be in your Majesty’s power to 
give, but likewise to continue such succour 
until the landgrave shall have obtained 
entire security, and a just indemnification, 
lays this kingdom under a necessity of 
taking part in every quarrel upon the 
continent in which his serene highness 
may happen to be engaged, and that withe 
out any equivalent consideration to make 
the contract reciprocal, as this island can 
expect no assistance in any of her wars, 
from an inconsiderable sovereignty in the 
heart of Germany, from which more 
troops are already drawn than shie is able 
to replace for her own defence, and whose © 
revenues are not sufficient to maintain - 
even those she has lent, without the aid 
of subsidy. We conceive, therefore, that 
this engagement of Great Britain to de- 
fend and indemnify, must be considered 
as part of the price she is to pay for the 
hire of these troops. If this article of 
charges (which cannot be sare be 
added to the enormous expences of levy 
money, charges of making good the losses 
of the several corps, ordinary and extra- 
ordinary subsidies, and their continuation 
after the troops are returned to their re- 
spective countries, and can be of no use 
to Great Britain, we may say, with truth, 
that Great Britain never before entered 
into a treaty so expensive, so unequal, so. 
dishonourable, and so dangerous in its 
consequences. 

“‘ We therefore humbly implore your 
Majesty to give immediate orders for 
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stoping the march of the Hessian, Bruns- 
“wick, and Hanau troops, and for a suspen- 
sion of hostilities in America, in order to 
lay the foundation of a speedy and perma- 
nent reconciliation between the great con- 
tending parts of this distracted empire.” 

The Address being read, 

The Duke of Richmond again rose, and 
apologised for the trouble he was going to 
give their lordships. He expressed a con- 
sciousness of his own inability, and a wish 
that others more equal to the task, had 
stood forward at this tremendous crisis; @ 
crisis which he feared would decide the 
fate of this great empire for ever. He 
lamented the absence of the marquis of 
Rockingham and the earl of Chatham. 
The latter, when this nation was on the 
brink of destruction, rescued it from im- 
pending ruin; and not resting there, gave 
a lustre to our arms, and an efficacy and 
steadiness to our councils, never before 
known in the annals of this country. The 
other of them, a noble marquis (of Rock- 
‘jngham) who in a season of public dis- 
traction presided at the head of the na- 
tional councils, with honour to himself, 
and satisfaction to the nation; and, though 
his administration was but of short con- 
tinuance, had the good fortune to quit his 
Station with a consciousness of having 
healed those unhappy disputes, which 
threatened the empire with the most 
serious and alarming consequences; but 
which have since broke out with redoubled 
mialignity. He was aware, how much he 
should fecl the absence of the two noble 
lords, in prosecuting the business of this 
day ; but however.unequal to the attempt 
himself, he deemed it a part of his duty, 
and he should, in discharge of that duty, 
abandon every collateral consideration 
whatever ; and do what he could, instead 
of effecting what he might wish. 

The justice of the American war, the 
‘rights of the mother country, and the 
claims of America, had been so frequently 
and so amply discussed, that he should 
avoid, as much as possible, every fact and 
argument that could possibly tend to in- 
troduce those subjects into the present 
debate. He should endeavour to confine 
himself to the terms of his motion respect- 
ing the treaties, and only advert to such 
parts of the conduct of administration, and 
the means hitherto adopted in the prosecu- 
tien of the war, as directly applicd to 
them. The first ground he took was, 
giving 4 short history of the several trea- 
tics entered into with the landgrave of 
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Ifesse, beginning with that made in 1702, 
and ending with those several explana- 
tions and modifications of that made at 
the commencement of the late war, and 
' down so late as 1761, when his serene 
highness was indemnified for the losses 
sustained in his landgraviate, by that 
country being frequently made by the 
enemy the scat of war. In this historical 
detail his grace shewed, that the succes- 
sive landgraves, from time to time, rose 
in their demands, and still as they con- 
tinued to extort better terms, they never 
failed to establish the former extortion as a 
precedent for the basis of the succeeding 
treaty, always taking care to make some 
new demand on this country. This he 
insisted was the case of the present. The 
preceding treaty to a subsidy added its 
continuance to a certain period. The one 
now under consideration doubled the sub- 
sidy. His grace then entered into several 
computations on the different heads of pay, 
levy money, subsidy, victualling and trans- 
port service for the troops, which he af- 
firmed would amount to 1,169,000/. and 
that this, with transport service for the 
victuallers, would ae 1,230,000/. and if 
the other articles under the head of con- 
tingencies, &c. were included, the expence 
of which could not be now ascertained, he 
had little doubt that the whole would be 
full one million and ahalf. He contended 
that this was a most enormous sum for the 
assistance of only 17,300 men. Those 
matters, however serious in the present 
miserable state of our finances, were not 
what pressed so forcibly on his mind. It 
was the tenor of the treaties, the ambiguous 
terms they were worded in some places, 
the dangerous precedents they established 
or glided in, that principally gave rise to 
his fears. He observed, with grief and 
jealousy, that an over-ruling influence had 
for some years pervaded our councils; 
that this influence had been exercised in 
effecting measures of a most dangerous 
and dark complexion; that it sometimes 
made its approaches by stealth, at other 
times rendered itself visible in open day, 
and proceeded to acts of violence. Hano- 
verians had been brought into the domi- 
nions of the British crown, without con- 
sent of parliament. An attempt was made 
to introduce a body of foreigners into Ire- 
land, which miscarried. He understoo 
that the same attempt would be repeated, 
though he did not pretend to authenticate 
it as a matter of fact. And if any doubt 
remained, the present treaties afforded 
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ample matter for serious alarm. In the, very argumentshere adverted to, in debate. | 


first place he observed, that they were 
formed on no sound principle of alliance 
or reciprocal support. It is true, they 
were suid to be formed on the basis of mu- 
tual succour and support, but those ex- 
pressions imported nothing; they were 
mere words of course. It was a down- 
right mercenary bargain, for the taking 
into pay a certain number of hirelings, 
who were bought and sold like so many 
beasts for slaughter. 
mon interest which mutually bound the 
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There was no com- | ability to raise new taxes. 


parties ; and if there was, the conduct of ' 


the foreign princes was the most extraor- 
dinary that was ever known. ‘They were 
to be subsidized. They were to have levy 
money. ‘They were to have a double 
subsidy. ‘Their corps were to be kept 
up complete. They were to be paid 
till the troops returned to their respec- 
tive countries; and the subsidies were 
to be continued according to the tenor of 
the respective treaties, one or two years 
atter the troops ceased to be of any service 
to us. But taking it onthe other ground, 
that the treaties were formed on the true 
basis of alliance, what would be the con- 
sequence? That if any of those powers 
were attacked, or should wantonly provoke 
an attack, for the engagement was left 
general and unconditional, we should give 
them all the succour in our power. Thus, 
for the assistance of a few thousand foreign 
mercenaries, we are not only to pay dou- 
ble, but are to enter into a solemn engage- 
ment to exert our whole force to give 
them all the succour in our power, if the 
Jandgrave or duke shall be attacked or 
disturbed in the possession of his domi- 
nions. His grace begged next to recall 
to the memory of their lordships, the lan- 
guage held by the friends of the present 
measures towards the close of the late war. 
He said avery ingenious gentleman (Mr. 
Mauduit) at that period wrote a pamphlet, 
entitled, ** Considerations on the German 
War,”’ in which he introduced several com- 
putations of the cost of every French scalp 
to this nation; and made it amount to 
10,000/. per head. He therefore recom- 
mended to the noble Jords, who then ap- 
proved of that gentleman’s estimate, to 
consider what an Amcrican scalp would 
cost, when 17,000 foreigners would stand 
us In at the rate of one million and a half 
per anoum. He observed he had many 
Doble lords in his eye, who professed them- 
Selves of that opinion. One noble lord, 
now absent, (lord Bute) made use of the 
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Anda noble duke (of Bedford) now de- 
ceased, maintained the same opinions. He 
remembered a little after, when we were 
victorious in every quarter of the globe, 
when all we wanted was money, and all 
we had to contend with was climate, to 
prevent us from possessing ourselves of 
the whole of Spanish America, the same 
two noble lords, and their friends, justified 
the peace on no other ground but our in- 
They allowcd 
that conquest was certain, but that the 
national debt was enormous. Where, 
then, was the material change of circum- 
stances, after the conclusion of the present 
campaign, when the debt, which was after 
a 13 years peace, not reduced above seven 
millions, where the conquest was not cer- 
tain, and where if it were, it would be a . 
conquest over our own subjects, opcrat- 
ing to our own ruin, unaccompanied by 
either fame, or advantage? Would not we 


then, as at the close of the last war, be in 


a situation, when even to prosecute cer- 
tain conquest would be the height of foily 
and political frenzy? 

His grace remarked on the danger of 
keeping a body of 12,000 foreigners toge- 
ther, under the absolute command of one 
of their own generals; of the possibility, 
though he should consent to serve under 
a junior officer, of his arriving to the su- 
preme command; and of the confusion 
which might be created by a difference on 
this head, between the foreign general and 
the commander in chief. He laid great 
stress on that passaze in the Hessian 
treaty, in which it is provided, article 9th, 
«¢ that his Majesty shall make use of this 
bedy of.troops by land in Europe wher- 
ever he shall judge proper.”” Fle said he 
could not see what operations they could 
be employed in, unless it were in this 
country, incase of a rebellion, which none 
foresaw but the advisers of the present 
measures. The foreign troops were to 
be double officered, which was another 
weighty and useless expence ; so that out 
of the whole number, upwards of 3,000 
men were not to be rank and file, contrary 
to every rule of war, which, in a given 
number of men, endeavours to render the 
rank and file as numerous as the nature of 
the service will possibly allow ; because it 
is on them that the weight of attack or de- 
fence generally rests. 

His grace made some observations on 
the supercession of the several officers in 
the naval and military departments, in 
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which he maintained, tbat nothing like it 
had ever happened in the British service, 
without Sonaplaint orenquiry. Greatfaults 
hhad been found with general Gage and 
admiral Graves ; the miscarriages which 
happened were imputed to their want of 
conduct; yet no charge is made against 
them, but they are recalled. To keep up 
the farce, the former is received coolly, 
but in a few daye after a new commission 
is made out, appointing him commander 
in chief; and in a few days again, without 
any cause even pretended, he is super- 
seded, and general Howe appointed in his 
room. Yet that is not the best of it; ad- 
miral Shuldham is appointed to succeed 
admiral Graves ; but betore he could take 
possession of this command he is super- 
seded, and lord Howe appointed in his 
room. Such an extraordinary cenduct 
was surely never known; but perhaps the 
superseded admiral might think himself 
easy under this indignity, if what was re- 
ported was true, that he was to be created 
an Irish peer. For the honour, however, 
of the noble lord at the head of the Admi- 
ralty, he hoped his lordship would explain 
this last official riddle; and with his usual 
candour, inform the House, whether those 
arrangements originated from him, or whe- 
ther he was really over-ruled in the cabi- 
net. This changing, appointing and su- 
perseding, besides the instability it de- 
noted, presented another matter well 
worthy their lordships’ consideration. It 
shewed that the service was disagreeable 
on one hand, or that the superior officers 
were passed by and neglected on the other. 
He said, there were some officers of long 
service and tried abilities present, as well 
as several others of high rank in the army. 
He would be glad to know from them, what 
were the motives that induced administra- 
tion to pass by the senior officers, and de- 
volve the command upon a very young 
major general. He Knew that it must pro- 
ceed either from an aversion to the ser- 
vice in them, or a total want of respect to 
their persons from those in power. 

Much stress had been laid on the jus- 
tice and popularity of the present mea- 
sures; he should not debate that subject 
now. It was said that the independent 
part of the nation were for them; but he 
questioned the. assertion strongly in he 
extent it was contended; for in the other 
House, he was informed, that the trea- 
surer of the navy (sir Gilbert Elliot) and 
the paymaster of the forces, (Mr. Rigby) 
the one deriving his support and conse- 
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ae from the cabinet, and the other 
rom his party, and both deeply interested — 
in measures, which, if pursued, must 
shortly be the means of procuring for them 
princely fortunes, were those who chiefly 
supported coercive measures. Those gen- 
tlemen and their connections, with the 
whole race of money-jobbers, contractors, 
&c. he believed, formed no small part of 
the ‘independent’ majorities which had 
been so loudly echoed both within and 
without doors, as precipitating this coun- 
try into a cruel, expensive, and unnatural 
civil war. 

‘He obscrved, that the war, if carried 
on, would not only be a war of heavy ex- 
eae and long continuance, but would 

e attended with circumstances of cruelty, 
civil rage, and devastation hitherto un- 

tecedented in the annals of mankind. 

e were not only to rob the Americans 
of their property, and make them slaves 
to fight our battles, but we made war on 
them in a manner which would shock the 
most barbarous nations, by firing their 
towns, and turning out the wretched in- 
habitants to perish in cold, want, and 
nakedness. ren still more, this barbaric 
rage was not only directed against our 
enemies, but our most zealous friends. 
This he instanced in the late conflagration 
of the loyal town of Norfolk, in Virginia, 
as administration had so frequently called 
it, which was reduced to ashes by the 
wanton act of one of our naval comman- 
ders. Such an act was no less inconsistent 
with every sentiment of humanity, than 
contrary to every rule of good policy. It 
would turn the whole continent into the 
most implacable enemies. It would in- 
cense our friends, and render our enemies 
at once fierce, desperate, cruel, and un- 
relenting. It disgraced our arms; it would 
render us despised and abhorred, and re- 
main an indelible blot on the dignity aod 
honour of the English nation. 

His grace stated some passages in the 
treaties, and commented on them very 
fully, where such passages explained mat- 
ters which might be productive of dif 
agreements between the foreign and na- 
tive troops, and stated the omissions that 
had been purposely or ignorantly made, 
particularly in regard to a cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners. He said that mat- 
ter had been totally passed over in silence; 
and if any punishments should be !n- 
flicted on those who, by the language of 
parliament, were called rebels, the conse- 


quences might be dreadful. He alluded 
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_to the case of Ethan Allen, who being 
found in arms, was brought home prisoner, 
yet administration dared not bring him to 
a trial, even, under their favourite Act of 
Henry 8, either because they knew that 
he could not be legally tried, or feared an 
English jury could not be prevailed on 
to find him guilty. Be that as it may, 
the present treaties were extremely de- 
fective in that point; and if administration 
were not obstinately determined to act 
wrong in every particular, they would en- 
deavour to provide against the numerous 
inconveniencies which must arise from a 
want of a cartel. 

He concluded, by informing their lord- 
ships, that what he was now going to state 
might be deemed improper, as exposing 
our national weakness; but if it was es- 
sentially necessary, he presumed that ob- 
jection would be removed ; and if the ob- 
jection could be removed on the ground, 
that France was perfectly acquainted with 
the present state and condition of the na- 
tional force now within the kingdom, that 
would be another good reason, that no- 
thing respecting our means of defence 
should be concealed. He then said, that 
the whole of our military force, now with- 
in this kingdom, consisted of the foot- 
guards, composed of sixty-four companies, 
amounting to 2,500 men, 1,000 of which 
were destined for America; three regi- 
ments of horse and body guards, of about 
1,500; four battafions returned from 
America, with officers only, at about 100 
each; ten regiments of dragoons, of 200 
men each; and three complete battalions 
of infantry, the whole amounting, allowing 
for the 1,000 men draughted from. the 
guards, to about 7,000 men. Supposing, 
then, that 3,000 of those were put into the 
garrisons of Plymouth, Portsmouth, and 
Chatham, the remainder fit to take the 
field, after a sufficient number was left to 
guard London, allowing 1,000 for each 

lace, would not be above 3,000; which, 
1e contended, would be totally inadequate 
to any military operation, should France 
and Spain think proper to take an ad- 
vantage of our defenceless state. He said, 
indeed, that a militia was to be raised, in 
order to supply this deficiency: but how- 
ever Constitutional that mode of national 
defence might be, he insisted that it would 
never answer any purpose of repelling a 
powerful enemy, while it continued to be 
50 disgracetully conducted as it was at 
Present, when unqualified officers were ad- 
mitted on one hand, aod substitutes on 
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the other. Besides, though the militia 
had been officered and manned much bet- 
ter, it could not be expected that they 
could face a veteran army, superior in 
numbers and discipline. And as for the 
invalids, every man among them almost, 
fit for real service, had been already 
draughted ; so that on the whole, the pic- 
ture which such a scene of internal weak- 
ness, joined with a few ships not half 
manned, presented, was. most dreadful. 
It was however necessary to bring it for- 
ward, to see if any thing could stimulate 
our governors to provide for our national 
safety, and prevent us from falling a prey 
to our dangerous and ambitious neigh- 
bours. 

The Earl of Suffolk. I cannot say, my 
lords, that the noble duke who made the 
motion, lias stated one solid objection to’ 
the present treaties, or pointed out a sin- 
gle instance in which our former treaties 
have been materially departed from. His 
grace has taken great pains to swell the 
account by several items, which do not 
properly belong to it; but if they did, they 
would not prove a tittle relative to the 
comparative dearness ot cheapness of the 
terms on which the troops have been pro- 
cured. The tenor of the treaties them- 
selves are no other than what has been 
usual on former occasions. The present, 
it is true, is filled with pompous, high. 
sounding phrases of alliance: but F will 
be so ingenuous as to confess to the noble 
duke, that I consider them merely in that 
light; and if he will, I allow, that the true 
objects of those treaties, is not so much to 
create an alliance, as to hire a body of 
troops, which the present rebellion in 
Amcrica has rendered necessary: 1 will 
likewise give this general answer to his 
grace, relative to the comparative expence, 
that should the war be terminated in one 
year, the bargain will be manifestly ad- 
vantageous, because we shall pay but one 
year’s double subsidy, which is equal to 
two years single subsidy. Ifthe war should 
continue two years, in that event we shall 
neither gain nor lose, because two years 
double subsidy will be equal to four years 
single, the usual term stipulated in former 
treaties; and if the war should continue 
longer, U confess that the terms would, in 
that event, be disadvantageous. But, my 
lords, though the terms were really as dis- 
advantageous as the noble duke has en- 
deavoured to represent them, if we wanted 
the troops, we should have been obliged 
to acquiesce. The proper question is, 
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Whether we do want them? I must de-; tion which, from the nature of the in- 
clare for one, that I think we do; and as | creasing power, wealth, and population of 
such, am happy that we were able to pro- | the colonies, is, in my opinion, inevitable. 
cure them on such beneficial terms. Be- | It is in the body politic as in the natural 
sides, the noble duke seems to forget, that | body, the seeds of dissolution are con- 
even on his own principles foreigners are | tained in the vital principles of both. 
much more proper to be employed in this | Sooner or later the event must happen; 
war than natives; for if the war be just, | and the greatest stretch that human wis- 
of which I have no doubt, and that troops | dom can effect, is no more than to pro- 
must be emp!oyed, and that foreigners can | long the duration of one, as the greatest 
be more easily had than natives, the mea-| care and attention, joined with the best 
sure will follow of necessity, and can be ; native constitution, may do to prolong the 
fairly justified on that ground. The noble| other. If you look on the map of the 
duke, alluding to a passage in the Hessian | globe, and view Great Britain and North- 
treaty, says, that the troops being under | America, and compare the extent of both; 
the command of a senior officer, the su-| if you consider the soil, the harbours, 
preme command of the whole army will | rivers, climate, and increasing population 
naturally devolve on him, when the British | of the latter, nothing but the most obsti- 
commander in chief happens to be a junior | nate blindness and partiality can prevail on 
officer. Ido not pretend to speak from | any man to entertain a serious opinion that 
my own knowledge; but I would appeal | such a country will long continue under 
to any noble lord in this House, acquainted | subjection to this. The question is not, 
with military matters, whether the com- | therefore, how we shall be able to realize 
mission given a commander in chief, does | such a delusive scheme of dominion, but 
not supersede any other; and whether of | how we shall make it their interest to con- 
course a young major-general, acting in| tinue faithful allies and warm _ friends. 
that character, will not thereby have an | Surely that can never be effected by fleets 
absolute and supreme command over every | and armies. On the contrary, instead of 
officer in that service, be his rank what it ; meditating conquest, and exhausting our 
may. The noble duke says, we brought | strencth in an incflectual struggle, we 
over Ethan Allen in irons to this country, | should. vote a thanksgiving, and wisely 
but were afraid to try him, lest he should | abandoning all wild schemes of coercing 
be acquitted by an English jury, or that ; that country, we should leave America to 
we should not be able legally to convict | itself, and wish to avail ourselves of the 
him. I do assure his grace, that he is | only substantial benefit we can ever ex- 
equally mistaken in both his conjectures; | pect to derive from it, the profits of an 
we neither had a doubt but we should be ; extensive commerce, and the strong sup- 
able legally to convict him, nor were we } port of a firm and friendly alliance for 
afraid that an English jury would have | mutual defence and assistance. 
acquitted him; nor further, was it out of | The Earl of Carlisle. Itrust I shall ob- 
any tenderness to the man, who I maine | tain credit when I assure your lordships, 
tain had justly forfeited his life to the ' that no consideration should induce me to 
offended laws of his country. But I will’ give a negative to the motion, if I had not 
tell his grace the true motives which in- | been perfectly satisfied of the necessity of 
duced administration to act as they did. | the measures carrying on against America. 
We were aware that the rebels had lately ; It is not, in my opinion, a mere question 
made a considerable number of prisoners, | of party, but involves in it the ruin or sal- 
and we accordingly avoided bringing him | vation of this country. If we should con 
to his trial from considerations of pru- | cede, so’as to relinquish every substantial 
dence; from a dread of the consequences } benefit which we might derive from our 
of retaliation; not from a doubt of his , political sovereignty and commercfl con- 
legal guilt, or a fear of his acquittal by an | troul over our colonies, what will be the 
English jury. probable consequence, but that this coun- 
The Earl of Coventry. I do not rise to | try, deprived of the advantages of an im- 
speak to the present treaties, further than | mcnse commerce, will gradually sink into 
they relate to the measures now pursuing | obscurity and insignificance, and fa’) at 
relative to America, which I shall ever | length a prey to the first powerful or am- 
continue to think impolitic. Not that I| bitious state, which may meditate a con- 
think the wisest or best concerted mcea- | quest of this island? If we consider the 
sures ever planned, can avert the destruc- | present condition of several of the great 
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powers of Europe; if we reflect on their 
strength and immense resources; if view- 
ing the map we see the figure Great- 
Britain cuts in respect of extent of terri- 
tory ; if we collect the whole intoone focus, 
and connect the ideas of their strength, 
and our own native imbecility, should 
‘America be torn from us, the prospect is 
indeed dreadtul! It is therefore, in my 
opinion, a measure, not only necessary to 
the vindication of our honour, but evea es- 
sential to our very existence as a people. 
It calls on us to strain every nerve, to 
bring America back to her duty, and to 
secure to us her subordinate dependence. 
J have not a doubt of the necessity of co- 
ercive measures in the present disposition 
of America; and I am persuaded that the 
number of hands required to carry on our 
manufactures, the little use of new levies, 
and the desire every friend to his country 
ought to have to puta speedy determi- 
nation to the present unhappy troubles, 
create an evident necessity fur the em- 
ployment of foreigners, in preference to 
native troops. 

His R. H. the Duke of Cumberland. My 
lords, I shall not enter into the whole field of 
the American debate, which hasbeen soably 
discussed by your lordships : but as I have 
constantly opposed these oppressive mea- 
sures, I heartily concur with the motion 
made by the noble duke, because it is full 
of respect and duty to the crown; strongly 
reprobating the misconduct of ministers, 
and laying the basis for a happy reconcilia- 
tion between Great Britain and her colo- 
nies. My lords, I lament to see Bruns- 
wickers, who once, to their great honour, 
were employed in the defence of the 
liberties of the subject, now sent to subju- 
gate his constitutional liberties in another 
part of this vast empire. - 

The Duke of Chandos. Thenoble duke 
who made the motion, has charged the 
supporters of the measures respecting 
Amcrica with favouring designs subversive 
of the liberties of their country. I do as- 
sure his grace, if I thought the measures 
had any such tendency, neither his grace, 
nor any noble lord, would be further than 
I from affording them the least counte- 
‘nance. It is because I am satisfied, that 
those measures are necessary and constitu- 
tional, that I have uniformly given them 
my sanction; and I will add, that I am 
no less convinced of the propriety of the 
measures, than of the high integrity and 
abilities of those who have advised them. 
‘The noble duke has thrown out ill-founded 
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insinuations against the whole body of the 
militia. As a lord lieutenant of a very 
respectable county, I find myself included 
in the censure, and look upon my honour 
very materially wounded. 
can answer for the corps which I have the 
honour to command; and have reason to 
presume it is universally so throughcut the 
service, that no officers but such as are 
duly qualified to serve are admitted. 

The Duke of Munchester. My lords, 
after the accurate detail: given by the 
noble duke, ot the Treaties now before the 
House, I wii! not detain your lordships by 
a recapitulation of particulars; nor indeed 
do I think it very material to except 


against particulars of a Treaty, where the - 


whole appears to me greatly reprehen- 
sible; or to cavil with ministers on little 
articles, whilst charges of a heavier nature 
may be laid to their account. The infor- 
mation given to us in his Majesty’s speech 
at the opening of the session, of the intro- 
duction of foreign troops into the garri- 
sons of Gibraltar and Mahon, without the 
previous consent of parliament, gave mc @ 
serious alarm. ‘The unconstitutional doc- 
trine held in this House, setting up the 
power of the prerogative above the power 
of parliament, the attempt to introduce 
foreign troops into Ireland, without even 
asking the opinion of the British parlia- 
ment, all concur to bear strong testimo- 
nies, that an abridgment of British, as well 
as American liberty, would not be dis- 
agreeable to some of bur present rulers. 
Long has this nation survived the loss 
of that liberty, which was once the lot of 
her neighbouring European kingdoms ; 
but, my lords, there is at present such an 
indifference to serious things, such a love 
of ease and luxury, which gives to minis- 
ters an almost irresistible sway, that I 
doubt this country is very near that crisis, 
when she will passively surrender all those 
| rights her ancestors hcld most dear. My 
lords, I am not vain enough to think that 
IY possess any power of speech to awaken 
| to public zeal, but with yous permission I 
will submit to you some reasons, drawn 
from state policy and convenience, why 
we should not be too eager to push on this 
war. My lords, whatever was the original 
cause of the war, whatever were the claims 
of Great Britain, or however unjustifiable 
night be thought the resistance of the 
colonies to those claims, no impartial man 
can say, that in nothing has Britain been 
to blame. But waving this disquisition, 
let us consider the present situation of 
[4H] 
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affairs. The events of the last campaign 
shew us, that the war will not be of very 
easy conclusion; though we allow the 
British troaps to have been successful at 
the attack on the heights of Charlestown, 
‘yet was that success dearly bought, and 
greatly balanced, by the loss of forts, of 
garrisons, I might say of nations. The 

efection from government has been total; 
total, my lords; for besides the desolated 

rison of the British troops, the devoted 

oston, and the town of Halifax, kept in 
awe by a large garrison, what remains to 
government of all the continent of Ame- 
rica, as far as British colonies extend ? 
Nay, my lords, the misfortune has spread 
further, the conquests of the last war, so 
dearly rent from France, are mouldering 
from us; and though we have reports, 
that the provincial arms have met a check 
at Quebec, great part of Canada owns 
another master. Still are we bent to push 
on an invading war, against a powerful 
enemy, with every circumstance against 
us but the advantage of our fleet. Let us 
now consider the means we have to pro- 
gecute this war. The British troops, we 
find, fail not, my lords, in point of cou- 
rage, but they shew an honest backward- 
ness to engage against their fellow-citizens. 
To Germany we have recourse for assist- 
ance; 17,000 German mercenaries are at 
last obtained ; with these and a small Bri- 
tish army, many of whose regiments con- 
sist entirely of recruits, some of whom are 
of the worst description, for I have been 
told that even the prisons have been rap- 
sacked to augment the number, is this 
country to engage a nation, who are en- 
thusiastic in their cause, have no hopes 
but in success, are united by every tie, 
have every stimulative to courage, that 
shame or ambition can give an army of 
brothers. The mercenaries we employ, 
for they may be justly called so, since that 
man must be deemed a mercenary soldier 
who fights for pay in the cause in which 
he has no concern, are a motley band of 
various nations, who are yet in Germany, 
are yet to be conveyed across the Atlan- 
tic; some will perish in the way, some 
desert, but I will suppose the remnant 
Janded on the American shore, Will 
conquest immediately follow? Impossible 
to expect it. If the generals know their 
duty, the first employment they must have, 
will be to secure a post, in case of disaster, 
to establish a place of arms, to endeavour 
to form magazines. Else whence can this 
army be supplied with provisions? Is it 
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from England; from the English fleet? 
The fleet cannot sail within the land, cannot 
go up the rivers; so that the army, with- 
out magazines, cannot possibly quit the 
coast, and great part of the campaign must 
be spent in preparations.. My lords, we 
must look upon this war as a war of con- 
quest. It is too late to treat the Ameri- 
cans as rebels; they are a powerful nation, 
a formidable enemy. The army must be 
divided, for many are the forces with 
whom they are to engage. Are we cer- 
tain, that even the troops proposed to be 
employed, will not be opposed by greater 
numbers? Can we conceive one campaign 
can end the war? My lords, there is 
another very material’ consideration, on 
which I will touch but gently, for I wish 
not to add to embarrassments: are mi- 
nisters certain they are prepared for the 
expences of the war? The great an- 
nual outgoings, the public debt, were at 
the close of the last war thought a suffi- 
cient reason for accepting a peace, cer- 
tainly inadequate to the glories of the war. 
In 13 years peace some saving has been 
made ; the expence of the ensuing cam- 
paign promises to swallow up the whole 
of that saving. Thus, in point of revenue, 
are we in the situation we were at the end 
of the war. But we have lost the Ameti- 
can trade, without an equivalent. The 
trade of the last year to supply the Spa- 


‘nish flota, and the demands through Rus- 


sia, will be no lasting resource. The one 
is over, the other, I am informed, declines. 
The additional tax laid upon land, will, it 
is supposed, not pay the expence of the 
conveyance of the troops. If ministers 
should be obliged to anticipate the taxes, 
if the Bank should be induced to lend the 
assistance of their credit, if the taxes 
should fall short, if any unforeseen cala- 
mity should happen, might not the public 
credit receive as rapid a shock, as within 
these few years befel the India Company? 
In short, my lords, the difficulties are 50 
numerous, that one should be inclined to 
think some fatal evil influence confounded 
the wisdom of our counsellors. My lords, 
I read in Holy Writ, that when Ahab, for 
his sins, was devoted to destruction, the 
host of heaven was assembled before the 
Lord, and the Lord said, «* Who will per- 
suade Ahab to go up, and war against 
Ramoth Gilead, that fe may fall there? 
And an evil spirit said, I will go forth an 

persuade him. And the Lord said, Go 
and thou shalt persuade him.” I shall 
not, 1 hope, be thought irreligious, if J 
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apply this allegory to the British nation. 
Thales seem, as Fin punishment for their 
offences, they were condemned to go and 
war against their brethren in America, 
and to fall there. I wish the application 
may et prove just, 7 yet, my a 
eve ing gives it the appearance o 
truth. No measures tsken tb bring the 
war to a conclusion; no plan effective to 
force the Americans to accept the terms 
we are pleased to prescribe ; a war of de- 
tail, of partizans, that can lead to nothing 
but to perpetuate rancour and animosity. 
I am informed, by the late dispatches from 
Virginia, that the governor, who has long 
quitted the residence of his government, 
to hold his state aboard a cruizing ship, 
has had the notable success of firing the 
town of Norfolk, the largest in Virginia. 
I make no doubt he has a commission. for 
what he does; I do not mean his com- 
mission of governor, for that is a commis- 
sion to protect those over whom he is ap- 
pointed to preside; but a commission to 
destroy, to burn the towns, to ravage the 
plantations, drive off the slaves, to kill 
those that resist. These are the warlike 
achievements of the governor of Virginia ! 
But as I do not doubt he has orders for 
what he does, far be it from me to con- 
demn an absent man. But | cannot think 
well of those who from hence command 
this wanton ruin, this unnecessary ravage, 
this useless desolation. My lords, I must 
farther take notice of one extraordinary 
particular, that this town was supposed to 
contain many friends of government; and 
yet such is the determine vengeance, that 
even friends are fired upon, in hopes of 
hurting the enemies intermixed, and all 
are involved in one complicated destruc- 
tion. Can ministers think, that after this 
proceeding, one friend to government will 
remain in America? Can they expect, 
that any one, blessed with common sense, 
will espouse their cause, when they do not 
provect those who mean obedience? My 
ords, I am for these reasons a hearty sup- 
porter of the noble duke’s motion, and 
particularly because it leads to that peace, 
that all must allow desirable. I am the 
more earnest, as I am convinced it is still 
to be attained. Provoked as the Ameri- 
cans have been, they wish for reconcilia- 
tion. They dread to be forced into inde- 
pendency. They would even buy that 
peace, not at the price of their liberty, 
that must be secured to them; their purse 
and property must be their own: but I 
have good grounds to think, could they be 
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certain of being dealt with by people who 
were sincere, whom they oul trust, they 
would submit to all necessary regulations 
of commerce ; nay more, they would assist 
the state with a revenue, but they must 
raise it themselves; they must not be tax- 
ed from hence. My lorde, when men are 


In such a disposition, I will add no more, 


but that if we blindly reject them, we do 
not know the value of that people we thus 
for ever wantonly cast from us. 

The Earl] of Effingham. My lords, I shalt 
take up much less of your lordships’ time 
than I expected to do, on the exorbitant 
terms of the treaties; as the noble duke, 
who moved the address} has already suffi- 
ciently lider the unreasonableness of 
them. I shall only make one observation 
on the subject, which is, that if these 
17,000 men have the effect we are promis- 
ed they shall, of subduing the Americans 
in one campaign; their pay, together with. 
the subsidy, and the excess of the levy- 
money, above what is ever allowed in Eng- 
land, would furnish the pay and clothing. 
of 40,000 men with their proper officers. 

On the legality of these treaties I 
shall trouble your lordships a little longer. 
The first and moet striking point is, the 
administration of justice being reserved td 
a foreign prince, within the dominions of 
the crown of Great Britain; the better to 
effect which, an executioner with servants, 
is part of the Hessian establishment, to be 
levied by Great Britain ; and no exception, 
or limitation of this illegal power seems to 
have been thought of, even in case the 
civil government should be restored in 
America. The second great consideration 
is, the probability of a foreign general 
commanding in America; for though it 
has been said, that the commission of 
commander in chief will entitle our youn 
major general to the command, yet it wil 
not, I believe, make a senidr officer of 
spirit serve under him, though it may 
make him retire from the army. But in 
the Hessian treaty, there is, besides the 
Heutenant and major-generals, a gene- 
ral commandant. How are these two 
Sosias to settle the matter? I confess it 
appears to me liable to great confusion. 

With regard to the stipulation of assist- 
ing Hesse if attacked, it is not a just war 
alone which we have engaged to enter into 
for the protection of the landgraviate ; for, 
a case may happen, in which by a decree of 
the Imperial chamber, the directors of the 
circle are ordered to march into the coun- 
try, to compel the landgrave to some act. 
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of justice or restitution, in which case, he 
will be, according to the 11th article, 
s¢ actually attacked by force of arms, with- 
out having first used open force against 
him who attacks him;’? and we must 
either excuse our breach of the treaty by 
our ministers’ ignorance of. the imperial 
Constitutions, or else cnter into a war, to 
subvert the liberties of the Germanic body. 
With regard to the latter part of the 
motion, for suspending hostilities, I shall 
only state to your lordships some infor- 
mation which I have received from the 
best authority, respecting the resources of 
the provincials, and which I should think 
it my duty to lay before the House, even 
if it did not come immediately within the 
subject of our present debate.- The first 
of our grcat mistakes seems to be in the 
number of their people: when the general 
congress had ordered returns of the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each province, an 
idea prevailed that these returns were to 
be the measure of their quotas. It was 
proved at Boston that they only returned 
about four in five of their true numbers, 
and it was pretty certain that other places 
in New England returned a still less pro- 
portion; yet the whole number amounted 
to three millions and a half, it can there- 
fore be no exaggeration to say that they 
considerably exceed four millions. 
Their plan of finance is admirable 
for its solidity and simplicity. In Sep- 
tember last, the general congress issued 
three millions of dollars in paper, for the 
security of which all property in the twelve 
colonies stands pledged. They will this 
summer lay a tax amounting to about a 
dollar per head, which will probably bring 
in most of their bills, which will be again 
issued in payinent of the troops, &c. For 
the convenience of the individuals, each 
colony will issue about half a million in 
smaller bills, on its separate credit, which 
will be issued from the provincial treasury, 
where the continental bills will be received 
and returned to the general treasury. 
What a different paper credit is this from 
what is now weighing down this unfortu- 
nate country! How worthy is the plan 
of imitation, wherever the annual revenue 
can be made to bear any proportion to the 
annual expence ! 
‘ In the summer of last year, the general 
congress fixed the price of powder and 
other stores, also of provisions, &c. 100Ibs. 
of good powder was rated at 50 dollars: 
for this the importer would receive, at his 
option, silver to that amount; or 250\bs, 
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flour, or in proportion of lumber or other 
provisions; this in the West India is- 
lands, would fetch 30/., so there is no fear 
of their being deprived of ‘either their 
silver, or their supply of military stores. 
Some have doubted whether they had any 
silver, but they should consider, that be- 
sides the contraband trade, our army must 
furnish them with some millions of dollars 
in specie every year. ; 

Those who doubt their meeting with 
foreign assistance would do well to satisfy 
themselves, that the agent from Madrid 
to Philadelphia had really no other busi- 
ness than to present the colleges in Ame- 
rica with the Jabours of the illustrious 
translator of Sallust. It is also worth their 
inquiry whether or no the French mer- 
chants have bought American eommodi- 
ties with arms out of the royal magazines, 
delivered at 20 per cent. less than the cur- 
rent prices. Another idea has been that 
they wanted saltpetre. To obviate this, 
the general congress printed and dispersed 
an account of the best and simplest me- 
thod of making it. In August last, a salt- 
petre work was become # necessary ap- 
pendage to a farm, and no doubt is made, 
but from the numbers now established, 
saltpetre will become a considerable arti- 
cle of their future exports. 

The management of the Indian3 was an 
early object of attention. The gencrak 
congress considering what an‘unprincipled 
gang the bulk of Indian tracers were, pre- 
vailed on a sufficient number of respecte 
able men to undertake that trade. The 
natural event was, that the former traders 
were execrated, not without some reficc- 
tions on those who should have prevented, 
not encouraged, the abominable frauds 
they had been subject to. | 

I should now wi-h your lordships to ad- 
vert to your situation nearer home. The 
Spaniards are again armed, and France has 
also prepared a considerable force. May 
not their late misfortune at Algiers make 
them wiser; if zeal for religion be sup- 
posed to actuate them, is it not possible 
that France may convince them, that by 
going to Ireland they would serve both 
their spiritual and temporal interests? I 
appeal to a noble viscount in my eye: ! 
more than half that kingdom is not in their 
‘interest; they would be joined by num- 
bers, the moment they land, between Cork 
and the Shannon; and what force pals 
.you to oppose them either by sea or land: 

My lords, I_ never can stand up in yout 


of | lordships’ presence without throwing in 8 
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few words on the justice of this unnatural 
war. The principal foundation on which 
it rests, is an idea which has been with 
much pains promulgated of late, that 
taxes are not de gratia but de jure ; that 
the necessity of the state gives to the le- 
gislative body a right to impose them, and 
that the people have no right to withhold 
them. I need no other proof that these 
principles are encouraged by government, 
than that books published by persons who 
enjoy pensions and favours contain them, 
while there is no instance of any court fa- 
vour being extended to any of those who 
have laid down other doctrines. Indeed, 
my lords, the situation in which some of 
these libellers of the constitution are 
placed, decency forbids me to name: but 
this I will assert, that whatever doctrines 
others may hold, and whatever name they 
may please to give to their own principles, 
the moment I am satisfied of the truth of 
these arguments, I shall become a most 
determined and zealous Jacobite, and shall 
hold myself bound in conscience and ho- 
nour, to go all: lengths, and risk all I 
hold dear as an Englishman, in atonement 
of having approved the Revolution and 
sworn allegiance to the House of Bruns- 
wick. 

Earl Talbot. The noble earl who spoke 
last has certainly hit off one leading fea- 
ture of the Americans. His lordship tells 
you, that even in the midst of their zeal 
for freedom and independency, they were 
not able to conquer their natural propen- 
sity to fraud and concealment. He tells 
you, that to evade the order of the con- 
gress for supplying their quotas of men 
and moncy, they purposely concealed their 
real numbers. However I may differ from 
the noble earl in the deduction he has 
drawn from this fact, I am not permitted 
to doubt the truth of it, as coming from a 
person in whose estimation they bear so 
high a place. ‘This with me would be the 
strongest reason imaginable for not trust- 
ing to their professions, when it is seriously 
stated, that they are to be held by no ties 
whatever, not even by their most sacred 
engagements to support a cause, which 
they deem essential to their very existence 
as a free people. They have had all along 
a reluctance to order and good govern- 
ment, since their first settlement in that 
country, and I am every day more and 
more convinced that this people will never 
be brought back to their duty, and the 
subordinate relation they stand in to this 
_ country, till reduced.to unconditional sab- 
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mission. Let them promise or hold out 
what present convenience or future views 
of independence may suggest, believe me, 
my lords, they will never give up their 
favourite object, till they are fully con- 
vinced, that the object is unattainable. No 
concession on our part, no lenity, no en- 
durance, will have any other cflect but that 
Of increasing their insolence, and encou- 
raging them daily to rise in their demands, 
They have been obstinate, undutiful and 
ungovernable from the beginning. ‘They 
began to manifest this spirit so early as 
the reign of Charles the Ist. They dis- 
uted our right of fishing on their coasts, 
in the times of the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate. But was this claim to exemp- 
tion acceded to on our part, or this pri- 
vilege inseparably connected with sove- 
reignty, relinquished? No: then, as 
now, they were trented as presumptuous 
and ridiculous. Indeed, the principle of 
absolute, unconditional supremacy, was so 
fully established in the reign of Charles 
the 2nd, that what by some people esta- 
blishes a right on our part, of partial taxa- 
tionover the province of Pennsylvania, was 
at the time granted as a favour to Mr. 
Penn, who then had a strong personal in- 
terest with the sovereign. Penn was a | 
sensible penetrating man. He knew the 
power to tax existed in the sovereign ; he 
therefore got the right transferred to the 
parliament, lest he or some of his succes- 
sors, should sufter under a tax laid on at 
the will and discretion of the sovereign 
for the time being. This right was first: 
vested in parliament at the Revolution. 
Jt was not, to be sure, a full parliament, 
; but a Convention, which laid a founda- 
| tion for the privileges the nation now en- 
joys. From that time, the right has con- 
tinued clearly in parliament, in the three 
branches of the legislature conjunctively ; 
so that taking the right of taxing, as de- 
rived from the sovercign through parlia- 
ment, in the manner here described, or 
considering it inherently existing in the 
whole legislature, 13 part ofits very essence, 
i the effect would be the same; for still it 
comes to this, that the supreme power re 
tains the sovereignty over its several sub- 
ordinate members, and of course among’ 
the other various powers which it pos- 
sesses, is constitutionally entitled to ex- 
ercise the right of taxation, whenever the 
common interest or exigencies of the state’ 
may render the exercise of such a right 
necessary. 
Earl Temple. Your lordships have beet’ 
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formed, I have not presumption enough to 
give an opinion, nor do f hold myself spe- 
cially called upon to doit. My country 
is, indeed, reduced to a deplorable situa- 
tion. We are driven between Scylla and 
Charvbdis, and it will be transcendently 
difficult to steer the vessel of the state into 
a sate port. I must be allowed freely to 
confess, that I have not a good opinion of 
the King’s servants. Past experience will 
not justify contidence; I cannot, there- 
fore, answer to myself or to my country, 


so repeatedly persecuted by debates on 
American questions, and I have so fre- 
quently given my opinion upon these ques- 
tions, that I could most willingly have 
spared you this trouble; but with a heart 
feeling as warmly as mine does for the ho- 
nour and interest of my country, and ac- 
customed to view her in the highest point 
of glory, I cannot be an indifferent spec- 
tator of her unexampled distress ; nor can 
I suffer my opinions, in so arduous and 
delicate a situation, to be collected from 
sentiments expressed by any man, or set | to trust such men with the expenditure of 
of men, whatsoever. 1 desire to stand or | ten millions. Nor am J, on the other 
fall in your lordships’ opinion, and that of | hand, so friendly to them, as by declaring 
my country, by those I deliver myself. I} our utter inability to reduce America, to 
am clear, my lords, as to the right this | furnish them with a golden bridge for con- 
country has to exercise its sovereignty | cluding an ignominious peace, on any the 
over America by taxation. I had no] most ruinous and disgraceful terms. 1 
hand in passing the Stamp Act, in the} cannot consent to throw this once great 
Declaratory Bill, in the Bill laying duties | and glorious country at the feet of Ame- 
upon tea and other commodities, in the | rica; and there humbly implore such 
partial repeal of that Act, nor yet in the | peace as she, in her magnanimity, shall 
insanity of sending the tea to America| condescend to grant us. To those who 
without repealing the duty. From these | lament the present melancholy state of the 
and other causes, together with the imbe- } colonies, once so prosperous and flourish- 
cility of administration, this country is re- | ing, beyond the example of any others 
duced into a situation so deplorable, that | known in the annals of time, I cannot help 
the wisest man in the kingdom can pro- | observing, that I rejoice in the testimony, 
nothing that promises an honourable | because it does honour to the government 
issue. I feel that I speak in fetters; I} of England, under whose care and in- 
therefore will not press arguments on | fluence they had prospered so wonderfully. 
either side to their full extent. The next | Ido verily believe, that till the late troubles, 
easterly wind will carry to America what | they had infinitely less to complain of than 
shall fall from every lord in the House. I | the mother country herself; and that, 
do not wish that the nakedness of my | separated as they are by the wast At- 
country should stand confirmed by the | lantic, it was not in the nature of things, 
authority of testimonies given here. It is| that there must not be much to con- 
a time to act, and not to talk. The die of | plain of, though not sufficient to justify 
war is cast, the sword is drawn, and the | their ingratitude to the parent state. I 
scabbard thrown away. With great re-| cannot blame a determination to muke 
spect to your lordships, wise as you are,! peace, sword in hand; the sooner it can 
and no doubt the great hereditary council | be had upon reasonable, safe, and honour- 
of the king and kingdom, yet allow me to able terms, the better for both countries. I 
say, you are not enabled to decide upon | never did declare, whether I thought # 
matters of such transcendent difficulty, | was consistent with sound policy to impose 
without having the fullest materials before | any tax upon America, and it will hardly 
ou, which you most certainly have not. | be expected that I should decide it now. 
his is a question for the ministers to de- | I have heard it called an unjust war; I 
cide, who must be supposed to have the know not who in this House have a night 
means of the most ample information: the | to call it so; not those who voted for the 
execution will likewise lie with them. | Declaratory Act; those only who denied 
They have decided ; and it is to be hoped | our right of taxation, and how very few 
that they have at last some well-considered ; were they! [only five.] Negotiations of 
plea. lf I had the honour of being in the | such importance and delicacy cannot be 
ing’s council, { which, thank God, I have , transacted with too much secrecy. I can- 
not) I should expect the fullest informa- | not, I own, approve of recalling your 
tion before I could decide; but decide I | troops, and publishing the terms to which 
would, and abide by the decision. Re- , you will yield, till there is reason to be 
tured, however, as i now am, and unin- | well assured that they will be accepted. 
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Infinite sagacity and discretion are neces- 
sary to the attainment of what all alike, I 
am persuaded, must eagerly wish. When 
the favourable moment for conciliation 
‘ shall arrive, I hope the ministers will 
seize it, and I sincerely wish them success. 
At least at such a crisis, I will not han 
upon the wheels of government, an 
thereby rendet what is already but too 
difficult, the more impracticable. 
Viscount Zownshend. Having at first en- 
tertained doubts relative tothe claims ofthis 
country over America, I gave the subject 
for some time all the attention in my power. 
I considered the several charters. i exa- 
mined the relation both countries stood in 
towards each other. I looked back to the 
infant as well as the more mature state of 
the colonies; and was at length convinced 
that America was bound by every rule of 
justice, and every tie of gratitude and po- 
litical obligation, to contribute towards the 
common support; and consequently that 
America, from the beginning, had been the 
aggressor. But, my lords, though the 
right of Great-Britain to controul every 
part of the dominions of the crown, were 
to be questioned ; though the charters 
were binding and valid, to the extent con- 
tended ; still the state of things is such, as 
renders it impossible to Jook back to the 
causes of this war, so as to answer any 
wise or salutary purpose. The justice of 
the cause, is lost in the din of war. The 
noble earl who spoke last has told you very 
justly, that it is now become a struggle for 


power ; the die is cast, and the only point. 


which now remains to be determined, is in 
what manner the war can be most effec- 
tually prosecuted, and speedily finished, in 
order to procure that unconditional sub- 
mission, which has been so ably stated by 
the noble earl with the white staff (earl 
Talbot). I know of no method so proba- 
ble to insure success to our operations, as 
that now adopted. By it, we procure an 
immediate supply of men. Men trained to 
the use of arms, and of course fit for im- 
mediate service. And Lhave no reason to 
doubt, that the measures pursuing will put 
én end to the war, in the course of a 
single campaign. A noble ear! has appeal- 
ed to me, in relation to the present dispo- 
ition of Ireland: to which [ can only an- 
awer, if any disturbances should break out 
in that kingdom, they must be suppressed. 
I do not believe they will; nor have I any 
Feason to think such an event at all proha- 
ati _ His lordship has stated his appre- 

®nsions of a French or Spanish invasion. 
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That too, I think equally improbable. 
France will be cautious of making any at- 
tempt of that kind, as long as she remem- 
bers the defeat and destruction of the ar- 
mament sent there under Thurot, during 
the late war. But supposing that the no- 
ble earl’s fears were well founded, in my 
opinion, it would be an additional motive 
to induce us to terminate the war by the 
most decisive operations. The noble duke 
who made the motion, has said that fo- 
reigners were attempted to be forced on 
Ireland, and that it has been stripped of its 
national military establishment. As tothe 
last, if it be a fault, it cannot be charged 
on the ministry of this country. It wasan 
act of their own parliament; and if hig 
Majesty had not bound himself by his 
royal promise, there was nothing to pre- 
vent him from sending the whole or any 
part of the military force stationed in that 
iogdom, to what part of the empire he 
pleased, if the exigency of affairs should 
make it necessary. In respect to foreign- 
ers, the very state of Ireland, as repre- 
sented by the noble duke, would be a suf- 
ficient reason for his Majesty to send a 
body of foreigners into that kingdom for 
its defence, without advising with his par- 
liament there; for I believe the noble 
duke will hardly contend, that the King 
with the advice of his parliament here, or 
on an emergency previous to such an ad- 
vice, may not send a body of troops into 
any part of the dominions of the British 
crown, for its defence and protection. 

The Duke of Grafton. The noble duke 
who made the motion has stated the whole 
of the business of this day in so accurate a 
manner, as to leave very little for me to 
add. I cannot, however, sit down with 
out expressing my general sentiments on 
this very important motion. From the 
beginning of the present troubles I sedu- 
lously endeavoured to satisfy myself of 
the true ground of the dispute, to examine 
the respective pretensions of the parties, 
to procure the best lights the nature of 
the controversy afforded, and to form my 
opinion without partiality. The effect of 
those researches was, that I plainly saw 
the people of America, instead of being 
protected in their rights and secured in 
their property, would be left nothing 
which they could call their own, because 
no line could be drawn, to limit the ex- 
tent of the claim. You could not say that 
supremacy shall exist for such and such 
purposes, and shall be restrained in its 
exercise in such and such cases; because 
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the very instant you set limits to its right 
of taxation, you would annihilate the prin- 
ciple on which that right is founded, and 
consequently leave the question as unde- 
cided as ever. Taking it in the other 
_ hight, that unconditional supremacy was 
of the very essence of government, simi- 
lar difficulties, though arising from a dif- 
ferent cause, presented themselves to my 
view ; I mean the inexpediency of coercing 
America, and the impracticability of car- 
rying coercive measures into effectual exe- 
- cution. I perceived that great allowances 

were to be made for a people who had 
been, as they thought, in the exercise of 
certain specific rights for more than a 
century. I was convinced of the bad 
policy of wresting those rights from them 
without any apparent cause. I evidently 
perceived the impracticability of the at- 
tempt, and the insurmountable difficulties 
which stood in the way of a project so big 
with folly and injustice. But let me go 
one step further, and suppose that the ex- 
pediency and practicability were equal to 
the presumed justice of the cause, ought 
we not to look to our own abilities, to our 
resources, and compare the inconve- 
niencies which must result from these 
measures, with the advantages we propose 
to obtain? I am tolerably acquainted with 
the finances of this country, and I do 
most solemnly assure your lordships, that 
{ do not know a single tax which it is in 
the power of the most fruitful invention 
to devise or conceive, that would increase 
the receipt at the Exchequer. Every tax 
that can possibly be thought of will inter- 
fere with some other already in being. 
The nation is loaded to the full extent of 
its abilities; and what are you going to 
do? You are entering into a war, the suc- 
cess of which is problematical at least, if 
not improbable. To carry on this war 
new taxes will be necessary ; and havingno 
security to give, the consequence must be, 
that you will be obliged to pledge the old 
funds, contrary to public faith; or you 
will be compelled to contract new debts, 
which, if the war should continue for any 
time, national credit will be ruined and 
the kingdom undone. ‘This leads me to a 
consideration of the first importance ; it is 
the general indifference to the interests of 
the nation, which prevails among those to 
whom they are entrusted. A most alarm- 
ing profligacy of manners, and unbounded 
fove of pleasure and dissipation, have 
taken possession of almost all ranks and 
degrees of people. Ministers are trusted 
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indiscriminately; parliament has surren- 
dered or abandoned its right of controul, 
and all the great concerns of the nation 
are trusted to chance, or to men by no 
means fitted for the arduous task of go- 
vernment. How do you think, my lords, 
this will terminate ? When the people find 
themselves borne down under the pressure 
of taxes ; when public bankruptcy stares 
them in the face; when univ2rsal ruin and 
despair spread themselves through every 
ae of this island? I will tell you, my 
ords: the people, no longer able to en- 
dure such calamities, and expecting no 
redress, will seek relief in the means which 
God and nature has pointed out. They 
will forbear to look up to parliament, be- 
cause parliament has betrayed them, has 
been deaf to their entreaties, and inatten- 
tive to their interests. It may be answered, 
that the present measures are approved of 
by a great majority of the nation. I deny 
the fact; but though I should allow the 
proofs, they are very far from combating 
any thing I have now asserted. If the 
people have been lulled into a deceitful 
security, it proves my argument on the 
ground I have taken it up. It is not on 
the soundness of the measures, but on 
their fallacy and evil tendency, that I draw 
the present deductions. Besides, ad- 
dresses, and the various means employed 
by men in power to obtain the public sanc- 
tion, will never pass with me for a proof of 
their being the real sentiments of those to 
whom they are imputed; for at no time 
since the first establishment of the monar- 
chy did this test of public opinion manitest 
itself more than during the greater part of 
the reign of James the 2nd. Addresses, 
congratulations, engagements to support 
him with their lives and fortunes, poured 
in from every quarter; yet that infatuated 
monarch fatally discovered, in the hour ef 
trial, that they were but the mere efforts of 
ministerial art and court adulation. Ona 
the whole, my lords, considering this great 
question in all its different points of view, 
I can perceive nothing but inevitable ruia. 
I contemplate it with the most pungent 
anxicty; I turn my face from it with 
horror. These have been my sentiments 
from the very beginning, and I have unl- 
formly acted conformably thereto. I have 
argued, prayed and implored that the wild, 
ruinous, and destructive project might be 
laid aside. I do new beseech your lo 

ships, for the last time, to bestow some 
further consideration on the subject. The 
die is not irretrievably cast; the sword u 
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drawn, but it may yet be sheathed. The | 
' the prince and his gene 


proposition now made to you by the noble 
duke may open a field for peace and re- 
conciliation. 
I fear can never again be recovered. I 
would beg to recall to your lordships’ re- 
collection what fell from me in the course 
of the last year, when in another situation, 
(where I unhappily staod single in opi- 
nion) that I promised to submit a plan for 
composing the differences now subsisting 
between Great Britain and America to 
your consideration. Whatever has been 
urged by the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
to the contrary, I am convinced it is not 
yet too late, and that all the calamities 
which threaten the nation may yet be 
averted, if we will only, without distinc. 
tion of party, undertake the performance 
of the arduous task with willing hearts and 
proper dispositions. As to the treaties, 
they have been so amply commented on, 
sid. fully explained by the noble mover, 
that I should have hardly troubled your 
lordships, did not I think it my duty to 
express my utmost astonishment at the 
language held by a noble Jord, in whose 
department, as Secretary of State, this 
negociation must of course have been 
transacted. The noble lord rises to de- 
clare his ignorance, whether or not a com- 
mander in chief, appointed by his Majesty, 
or the commander of those foreign merce- 
naries, should have the supreme command ? 
Did his lordship take upon him to nego- 
ciate this treaty, without any one official 
requisite to conduct and conclude it? or 
has he first made the treaty, and after it is 
finally concluded, and made binding on the 
nation, does he come into this House 
totally ignorant whether he acted right 
or wrong, to receive instructions from 
‘such of your lordships as are conver- 
sant in military affairs, to know whe- 
ther the whole of the British dominion 
in America is, or is not, to be under 
the absolute command of a foreign mer- 
cenary, at the head of 12,000 hire- 
lings? But supposing his lordship should 
tell me, that the supreme command is vest- 
ed in the commander in chief, though he 
be a junior afficer, will he assure me, that 
the matter has been so understood by the 
landgrave of Hesse, or that his general is 
apprized of it? Or lastly, will his lordship 
inform me, whether sufficient provision has 
been made in case of death, or any other 
accident, to supply the vacancy with a suc- 
ceasion of other officers, who may be even- 
tually called to the command, by commis- 
[ VOL. XVIII. ] 
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sion granted for the tal ep and that 

have been ac- 
quainted with this eventual arrangement, 
and have acquiesced in it?—I think it 
proper, before I sit down, to allude to one 
circumstance in which I took a part, but 
in which I was most egregiously deceived ; 
I mean the vote I gave respecting the 
Massachuset’s Bay Charter Bill. To in- 
duce me to give that vote, I was informed, 
that the alteration of the charter was at 
the express desire of the merchants, and 
a great majority of the people of property 
and consequence inhabiting that province. 
I have since discovered that I was deceiv- 
ed; for that the contrary was the fact. I 
would never have given my sanction to 
that law, if I had not been led into error 
by a false state of the matter; and though 
I unhappily fell into the snare laid for me, 
I am now free to declare, that the law for 
altering the charter of Massachuset’s Bay, 
was in every respect oppressive, impolitic, 
and unconstitutional; and if coupled with 
the claim of taxation, I am fully justified 
In maintaining, that as one leaves the sub- 
ject no property, the other deprives him 
of every natural and political right; and 
that they are both equally destructive of 
the inalienable privileges of an English- 
man, and the natural rights to which all 
mankind are entitled. 

The Earl of Suffolk. I did not say or 
mean, that I had any doubt whether the 
commander in chief, though a junior officer, 
had a right to command the Hessian ge- 
neral. I positively asserted he had, and 
only referred to the noble lords present, 
conversant in military affairs, in proof of 
that assertion. | 

The Earl of Sandwich. I did not intend 
to trouble your lordships on the present 
occasion, had I not been particularly called 
on by the noble duke who made the mo- 
tion; and to set another noble duke (of 
Manchester) right, respecting some points 
on which he seems to be misinformed. My 
noble relation has informed your lordships, 
that the town of Norfolk, in Virginia, has 
been burnt and destroyed, and has accom- 
panied his narrative with several exagge- 
rated circumstances attending that affair. . 
[ will tell the noble duke how the matter 
really happened. One of our ships of war, 
being in great distress for water, sailed to 
Norfolk in order to procure it, and ap- 
plied to the inhabitants, who, instead of 
complying with the common dictates of 
humanity, fired on the flag of truce, and 
killed or wounded -two or three of our 
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men. This occasioned what afterwards 
happened, and caused the town to be 
burnt. I do not believe it is yet burnt. 
The inhabitants of Norfolk were so bar- 
barous, that the whole crew must have 
‘perished for want of fresh water, had it 
not been for the relief they procured by 
the distillation of salt water. It was not 
the man of war’s aren that burnt Norfolk; 
it was the inhabitants themselves. The 
Norfolk people set fire te the town. That 
is, the fire from the man of war set 
fire to part of it, and the inhabitants 
burnt the rest. The noble duke who 
made the motion has entertained your 
lordships a great while, relative to the 
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ment of able seamen necessary for the 2 
guardships, there are only 500 wanting; 
and so far from the men being averse 
the service, this very deficiency in the 
complement of the guardships has arisen 
from a most uncommon alacrity jn the 
men to serve on the American station 
On the whole, the 500 men deficient 
of the stated complement aboard the 
guardships could be precured in a few 
days, which with the ordinary seamen and 


| landmen would enable the twenty guard- 


| 


ships, that are all of the line of battle, to 

proceed to sea in the course of a week. 
The Earl of Shelburne. An insinuations, 

my lords, has been thrown out, in order to 


appointing and superseding of officers. ; give a sanction tothe present measures, that 


His grace has adverted to me frequently | a certain noble earl 


in the course of his observations. 
tell the noble duke, that he is mistaken in 
his facts and conjectures. Admiral Graves 
was not dismissed nor recalled; nor was 


4 
t 


of Chatham ) whom I 


I will : do not this day see in his place, has changed 


hie former opinions respecting them ; but 
I will venture to affirm, without any direct 
information on that head, that it is il- 


there the least objection te his conduct as ; founded. In the several conversations he 


an officer ; on the contrary, his Majesty, to 
shew the good opinion he entertains of his 
services, has appointed him a vice-admiral. 
As to admiral Shuldham beiug superseded 
in the supremé command, he never ima- 
ined that he was to command in chief. 
e only succeeded admiral Graves, and as 
the service was to be carried on upon a 
larger scale, it became necessary that 
more admirals than one should be employ- 
ed; not that I know that admiral Shuld- 
ham means to remain on the American 
station. I assure the noble duke, that the 
appointment of lord Howe did not origi- 
nate with me, though I think him a very 
deserving officer; I was not, however, 
over-ruled in the cabinet; for, under- 
standing that his lordship wished for the 
command, I was happy in having an op- 
portunity of furthering the appointment of 
so able and deserving an officer. The no- 
ble duke says, that the servants of the 
crown, who support the measures now pur- 
suing against America, secretly disapprove 
of them, and express their disapprobation 
of them in private company. I do not 
pretend to say what company the noble 
duke keeps, who so confidentially impart 
their opinions to him; but this I will ven- 
ture to affirm, that I converse both public- 
y and privately with them all; and yet 
never heard one of them express the 
least disapprobation whatever of the pre- 
sent measures. The noble duke says, that 
though we have ships, we have not men 
sufficient to man them. In this he is equal- 
ly mistaken ; for out of the whole comple- 
«. 


has dene me the honour to hold with me 
on the subject, nothing tending that way, 
has ever escaped him: besides, his motion, 
and the consequent step taken by his 
lordship, which remain on your lord 
ships’ Journals, put the matter beyond 
doubt or uncertainty. His plan, since the 
commencement of this business, has been. 
conciliation not coercion. So much has 
been already said on the subject of the 
treaties, that I shall trouble you very lites 
further than to express my astonishment 
at a language which has been held this day, 
in relation to the employment of foreige- 
ers. It creates double ponder oka 
coming from the supporters of the present 
measures, against whose 

of policy it militates in the most marked 
contradiction. The doctrine is shertly 
this ; when you have any extensive opera- 
tions of war to carry on, keep your ewn 
men at home employed in your manufac: 
tures and agriculture, and trust the de 
fence of the empire and commit the pro- 
secution of your most essential interests to 
foreigners. Your country is small end 
insignificant, ia pomt of numbers; the few 
hands you have are wanting at home; aad 
should you employ them ia war, your 
country would be ruined; the plough aad 
loom must instantly stand still. Is thus, 
my lords, a language to be endured? Can 
this doctrine be seriously maintained m 
this House, without subjecting its authors 
to ridicule and derision? Were thoee the 
sentiments which prevailed rie haha 
war, when we had st one time no less than 
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350,000 natives in actual service; and 
when the whole number we employed 
amounted to no less than 418,000 men? 
Will any man say that our manufactures 
stood still, for want of hands, when our 
imports increased full two millions annu- 
ally, and when both our exports and im- 
ports exceeded any thing known in former 
times? Could we thirteen years ago spare 
350,000 men, for carrying on the opera- 
tions of war, and carry on our manufactures 
to an extent never befere known; and 
shall it be this day gravely contended, that 
we cannot raise a fifth part of the number, 
without ruining our manufactures, which 
consideration obliges us to apply for as- 
sistance to two paltry German states, as 
the only means of procuring our political 
salvation? Such arguments would surprise 
me, coming from any quarter; but much 
raore 60, from a set of men, who have uni- 
formly condemned all intercourse with the 
continent, all German subsidies and Ger- 
man connections. I remember a noble 
duke, now no more, who I looked upon to 
be avery able man, and a noble earl, beth 
of whom have been mentioned inthe course 
of tls debate (duke of Bedford and lord 
Bute) during the late war, and at the con- 
clusion of the late peace, held it as a point 
not to be departed from, that this country 
- could subsist without any alliance to the 
continent. 1 know that a noble earl (lord 
Chatham) who conducted that war, was of 
the same opinion; and justified his con- 
duct by frequently declaring in private and 
public, “ that he did not bring us to the 
eontinent ; that he found us there.” We 
all icnow, that this system at last prevailed ; 
and that it has been the uniform politics of 
the t reign to adhere to it. Shall 
we now be told, by the same men, acting 
up ¢o the seme rule, for more than 14 years, 
that the system is a bad one; that alliances 
on the continent must be formed; that we 
bave not men sufficient to defend and pro- 
tect #; end that if we had, we cannot spare 
them, without ruin to our manufactures? 
His lerdship then turned his attention to 
the new levies, shewed how the principle 
of keeping up old corps established at the 
peece, had been departed from, by raising 
ew corps ; and how Highlanders had been 
' gecruited in London, and several parts of 
England, to fill up general Frazer’s two 
bettalions. He spoke of the ill-treatment 
and resentments of the king of Prussia 
and the emperor ; and of our not having a 
_ single ally ea the continent, of the least 
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Lord Lyttelton.. My sentiments on the 
present subject are pretty well known. I 
shall only observe now, that lenient mea- 
sures have had no other effect than to pro- 
duce insult after insult; that the more we 
conceced, the higher America has risen in 
her demands, and the more insolent she has 

wn. It is for this reason that I am now 

or the most decisive measures; and am of 
epinion, that no alternative is left us, but 
to relinquish America for ever, or finally 
determine to compel her to acknowledge 
the legislative supremacy of this country. 
I do not pretend to decide, in the present 
situation of both countries, how far it may 
be expedient to insist en taxes, for the 
purpose of raising a revenue ; not but it is 
evident, we are fully sia pric te demand 
them, and able to compel their payment. 
However jt is plain, when they return to 
a a 9p state of obedience, that the right 
is with us, and that we may exercise it ac-: 
eording to circumstances, and lecal con-. 
venience. In the event of our. prevailing 
in this contest, it is the principle of an ua- 
eonditional submission I would be for 
maintaining ; not that I would be for push- 
ing the consequences of this doctrine to its 
full extent. a think the right oace beat! 
acknowledged, Great-Britain t by 
means to secure to the people of that coun- 
immunities te 
which every native subject of this free go- 
vernment is confessedly entitled. 

Lord Camden. Seme allusions have 
been made in this debate to a fact, which 
has been misrepresented. It has been su 
poet that the noble duke in the blue rib- 

on, (duke of Graften ) and myeelf, both 
occupying high offices in administration at 
the time the duties were laid on in 1767, 
appreved of the measure. I confess, as 
mere matter of supposition, his conjecture 
is plausibly supported ; but the fact, I de 
assure his lordsiiip: was entirely otherwise. 
I never did, nor ever will, give my eonsent 
to the raising any —? raged form, 
the le of America, for the p 
ies revenue, to be under the disposal 
of the British parliament. As for the trea- 
ties, I shall beg your lerdships’ indulgence 
for a few words. If I understand them 
right, they contain an agreement with the 
landgrave ef Hesse, duke ef Brunswick, 
and prince ef Hanau, for a certain number 
of troops for specific sums of money, ae- 
companiedt by subsequent cenditions of @ 
double subsidy to be paid, in case the war 
should be terminated in a sherter time 


than thet usually fixed for the existence 
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of ‘subsidiary treaties. To give this 
bargain the appearance of what it really 
is not, the whole is stuffed up with 
mpous expressions of alliance, founded 
Jn reciprocal support and common interest, 
as if these petty states were really concern- 
ed in the event of the present contest be- 
tween this country and America. Now, 
my lords, I would appeal.to any of your 
lordships, if the whole of this transaction 
be not a compound of the most solemn 
mockery, and gross imposition, that was 
ever attempted to be put on a house of 
parliament. Is there one of your lord- 
ships, who does not perceive most clearly, 
that the whole is a mere mercenary bar- 
gain for the hire of troops on one side, and 
the sale of human blood on the other ; and 
that the devoted wretches thus purchased 
for slaughter, are mere mercenaries, in the 
worst sense of the word. This point once 
granted, look then on the present treaties 
in their naked and true light. Consider 
periously the consequences which such a 
conduct on our part may probably be pro- 
ductive of. We not only pay dearer for 
these hirelings, than was ever known on 
_ any former occasion, but instead of avail- 
ing ourselves of the advantages we might 
derive from treating with their respective 
sovereigns, hiring out their troops in the 
manner now alluded to, we have entered 
into treaties of alliance offensive and de- 
fensive: we have, in fact, pledged the 
faith of the nation, to all the eventual con- 
sequences of a continental war. But, my 
lords, even this measure, hazardous and 
impolitic 4s it is, is not what presses most 
forcibly on my mind, in the conduct of 
this wanton, crue], and diabolical war ; for 
if the arguments be true that have been 
urged by several of your lordships this 
day in debate, they amount fairly to this; 
that men are not tobe had in this country, 
sufficient to give efficacy to the necessar 
powers of the state, nor assert the rights 
of this legislature; and that, consequent- 
ly, ‘the present treaties, however exception- 
able, are the mere creatures of necessity. 
1 question much the truth of this argu- 
ment; but supposing it to be a just one, 
does it not fairly prove, that the salvation 
of this empire depends upon foreign assist- 
ance; and that all our boasted power, 
wealth, and every advantage derived either 
from our situation or form of government, 
are held under that precarious tenure. In 
short, that we can enjoy no one blessing of 
external strength, or domestic happiness, 
Jonger than our worthy mercenary allies 
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on the continent think proper to permit. 
Now, for my part, I always was of a dif- 


ferent opinion; for should the time ever 


arrive, in which our existence as a a nation 
depended on the assistance of foreign hire- 
liogs, from that instant I should deem our 
consequence as a sovereign state, and our 
liberties as a free people, no more. The 
history of all ages and nations prove the 
fatal effects of calling in foreign auxiliaries, 
but more particularly mere mercenaries, 
to fight their battles; and my memory 
hardly furnishes me with a single instance 
of conquest over any great state or en- 
pire, in which the conquerors were not 
first introduced into the country as friends 
and allies. This general truth, my lords, 
I allow does not directly apply to the pre- 
sent treaties; but the principle, were the 
national imbecility such as your oe 
heard it described to be this day really 
just, ought to create cause of serious 
alarm. I cannot better express my disap- 
probation of employing foreigners, parti- 
cularly to fight our domestic quarrels, 
than by quoting the opinion of that great 
man, sir Walter Raleigh. In his History 
of the World, he says, ‘* that they are se- 
ditious, unfaithful, disobedient devourers 
and destroyers of all places and countries, 
whither they are drawn, as being held by 
no other bond than their own commodity. 
Yea, that which is most fearful among 
such hirelings is, that they have often, and 
in time of greatest extremity, not only re- 
fused to fight in the defence of those who 
have entertained them, but revolted to the 
contrary part, to the utter ruin of those 
princes and states who have trusted them.” 

My lords, great stress hath been laid cn 
the comparative riches and strength of 
Great Britain and America, from which a 
conclusion has been drawn in our favour, 
and a consequence from that conclusion, 
that we must in the end prove victorious. 
I deny the fact. That we possess more of 
the precious metals than the of 
America, I will readily grant; but that 
the materials for decorating palaces, or 
that administer to the luxuries or elegan- 
cies of life, are so much real riches; of 
that they constitute the real and efficient 
strength of a nation, is a doctrine I can 
never subscribe to. Particularly, when you 
have a people to contend with, who prefer 
real liberty to the empty shadow, and who 
despise those baubles and trinkets, when 
compared with the substantial and rational 
benefits of civil society, and domestic hap- 
piness. The native produce and industry 
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of a country, I am bold to affirm, are 
what constitute its real opulence. The 
people of America have always been in 
possession of one, and the present inhuman 
and oppressive measures you have adopt- 
ed, will necessarily teach them the other. 
The policy of former times was to improve 


the native advantages of the people of 


America to a twofold purpose ; to encou- 
rage them to the raising raw materials for 


our own manufactures, or as objects of 


foreign commerce; and to render them as 
dependent as possible on this country, for 
all the wrought convienicncies of life. 
This was the inexhaustible mine, from 
which this country was wont to draw her 
resources. The immense profits derived 
from such a commercial intercourse, were 
the taxes we drew from that country; and 
those only will ever be, the substantial, 
constitutional benefits which can or ought 
to be derived from the legislative autho- 
rity claimed by this country. What will 
be the consequence of this mad, bloody 
war? You will teach America industry 
and frugality. You will necessitate them 


to wear their own rough manufactures, 


You will create an emulation for excel- 
lence and improvement; and by shuttin 
them out from your.own Pe ou Wi 
compel them to explore those of foreign 
nations. In fine, you will | at out to 
them the advantages of a foreign com- 
merce, of a frugal habit of living, but 
above all, the sweets of industry, directed 
to the establishment of new manufactures, 
and the improvement of old ones. 

I would recommend to your lordships to 
seriously consider the grounds of the pre- 
sent quarrel, and the object meant in the 
end to be attained by it. Has it not ori- 
ginated in taxation? and is it not now 
gravely asserted, that the tax is virtually 
relinquished, but that a war of conquest, 
or an acknowledgment of an unconditional 
submission on ee is the only alter- 
native now left? hat, then, is the trae 
effect of this language, but that the present 
is a war of conquest? For the noble earl 
{ Talbot) has told you, that this country 
ought never to recede, till America has 
consented to an unconditional submission ; 
and consequently that our subjects in that 
country are to be reduced to a state of ab- 
solute slavery, or to be for ever separated 
and cut off from the dominion of the Bri- 
Aish empire. 

But, my lords, referring back to the old 
question of taxation, for that I look upon 
go be the true and efficient ground ef the 
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present contest, what does that question 
resent to your lordships’ consideration ? 
y, that in the course of the present 
campaign, you will have run in debt ten’ 
millions, which is more than you have: 
been able to discharge in the course of a 
13 years peace; and if all your measures 
of conquest should succeed, that you will 
probably, at the end of another year or 
two, be thirty millions worse than when 
you began, and will be in the absolute pos- 
session of a ruined, desolated country, 
which, so far from being able to contribute 
to the discharge of your burdens, will be- 
come an additional one for a*series of 
years to come. It has been urged, that 
none of those consequences will happen; 
that America, when she perceives that we 
are ultimately determined, will submit, 
and that of course our expences will cease 
with the cause which gave them birth. I. 
should think there was something in this 
argument, if conciliation, not conquest, 
was intended; if the claims of America 
were patiently heard, and maturely consi- 
dered; but is there one of your lordships 
who seriously believeg, that those people. 
will ever consent to lay down their arms, 
till vanquished, if no terms of conciliation. 
or accommodation are held out to them ? 
The idea is preposterous, and I am cer- 
tain is not believed or expected by those 
who urge it. On the whole, my lords, I 
am heartily for agreeing with.the noble 
duke’s motion, because it will afford time 
for administration to treat i it will give his 
Majesty an opportunity of putting a sto 
to the fecpas Fusion YF aa Blood ; t 
will strengthen the hands of government, 
should America refuse such terms as Bri- 
tain may consistently offer, and America 
reasonably and securely accept; and it 
will be the means of laying on foundations 
of strength and security, the greatness, 
opulence, and perfect union of the British 
empire, whether considered as one body, 
or in respect of its several constituent 
parts. < | 
Viscount Weymouth. The noble duke 
in the blue ribbon, and the noble lord who 
spoke last, happened to be both in admi- 
nistration at the time the Act was passed, 
which laid on the duties that were the ori- 
ginal cause of all the present disturbances. 
It is somewhat extraordinary that they 
should now complain of their own acts, 
and come before your lordships to condemn 
measures which, for any thing that appears 
to the contrary, originated from themselves, 
or at least received their sanction. 
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. The Duke of Grafton. I confess I oc- 
cupied a very high and responsible post in 
administration when the duties in 1767 
were laid upon tea, paper, painters’ co- 
lours and glass. Iam, however, extremely 
well pleased to have an opportunity of ex- 
plaining what yet has not been effectually 
cleared up. In that year, when the ex- 
traordinary expences incurred on account 
of America were laid before the House of 
Commons, the House rose as one man al- 
most, and insisted that that country should 
contribute to the burdens brought on by 
the military establishment there; and a 
motion was made for. bringing in a Bill for 
that purpose. I strenuously opposed the 
measure, as big with the consequences it 
has since unfortunately produced. I spoke 
to-my friends upon the occasion, but they 
all united in opinion that the tide was too 
strong to expect to either.stem or turn it, 
so as to prevent whatever might be offered 
in ee passing intoalaw. Find- 
ing that all my efforts would be vain, I was 
cempelled to submit, but was resolved, as 
far as lay in my power, to prevent the 
effect; and while I gave way, to do it in 
such a manner as. would cause least harm: 
I accordingly preposed the tea duty as the 
most palatable; because, though it an- 
swered the main: purpose of those with 
whom taxation was a favourite measure, 
it was doing America an immediate bene- 
fit, for I procured the shilling a pound 
duty to be taken off, and three-pence to 
be laid on it in lieu thereof; so that, in 
fact, it. was nine-pence a pound saving to 
America. However, the attempt was re- 
ceived in America as I expected it would: 
it immediately caused disturbances, and 
universal dissatisfaction. In 1769, there- 
fore, I moved in the cabinet for a repeal, 
- and was out-voted (if I recollect right) by 
@ majority of one. This, therefore, was 
the part I took in this fatal business. When 
the partial repeal was agreed to in council, 
I conjured my brethren in office to give 
up this paltry revenue; but, as I said be- 
fore, I was over-ruled. 

Lord Camden. For my part, I was not 
. incouncil, or did not attend in the cabinet 
at the time this fatal measure was concert- 
ed; and as soon as I was apprized of the 
tendency of it, 1 expressed my hearty dis- 
approbation. 7 

Viscount Weymouth. The noble duke 
says, he was out-voted in the cabinet, and 
that there are some noble lords now pre- 
sent who took an active part on that occa- 
sion. The noble duke is very right; 1 
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was present, and am free to declare, that I 


was one of the members of the cabinet - 
who gave my vote for having the tea duty 
retained. The noble duke forgets there 
was no majority, or casting voice ; the num- 
bers were equal. The other noble lord’s 
apology is the most extraordinary that I 
ever heard: his lordship says, he was not 
present at the time it happened to be de- 
bated in council. Will the noble lord pre- 
tend to excuse himself as a cabinet coun- 
sellor on that ground? or if he could, can 
he pretend to defend himself in giving his 
approbation, and putting the question in 
every successive stage of the Bill to s 
measure, sitting on that woolsack as pre- 
sident of this august assembly, which he 
has asserted in the course of this night’s 
debate, will be the certain destruction of 
this country? 

The Duke of Richmond replied to the 
observations made on his speech ; and the 
question being put, there appeared for the 
motion: Contents 29, Proxies $—32. 
Non-contents 79, Proxies 21—100. 

‘‘ Dissentient’—Abingdon, Ponsonby, 
King, sy ageooay Archer, Port- 
and, Effingham, Abergaveasy, 
Camden, Richmond.”? 


Debate in the Commons on the Scotch 
Militia Bill.] March 5. On the second 
reading of the Scotch Militia Bill, 

. Mr. TJ. Townshend said, he had been al- 
ways averse to any further increase of & 
perpetual armed force, as it had been un- 
formly fatal to the liberties of every coun- 
try where such a destructive policy was 
permitted to prevail. The libertes of 
France had been overthrown by a stand- 
ing military establishment; and so bed 
every free government in Europe. But # 
he had no fears on that account, he 

he had strong objections on the 
expence, and the disproportion betwees 
the quantum of taxes patd by the peop 
of the southern and northern parts of 
island. | 

Mr. Dempster said, the expence would 
not be so great as some gentlemen mis 
gined, as the whole number meant to be 
embodied, was no more than 6,000 mes! 
who were to be paid out of the Scotch re 
venue. in answer to the great ee 
tion between the taxes, he urged, that #¥- 
cept the land tax, all other duties 
taxes stood upon an equal footing 12. 
countries: as to the land tax, it was fixed 
by solema and national compact at te 
Treaty of Union. : | 
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Lord John Cavendish said, that if a mi- 
litia for Scotland be at all necessary, it 
should be only on the condition of Scot- 
land bearing the additional expence, and 
laying that burthen on her own lands, 
which were very low taxed, and not pay 
it out of the customs and excises, the pro- 
duce of which was already appropriated. 
The militia was a force raised by the land- 
owners to defend their property ; the ex- 
pence was borne by them, and directly 
paid out of the land tax. The proportion 
which Scotland bore of that tax was hard- 
ly worth mentioning ; one county in Eng- 
land paying more than the whole king- 
dom of Scotland. Besides, the share 
Scotland bore in national representation 
was not above the proportion of one to 
eleven ; so that taking it in any light, 
either of taxation or representatien, Scot- 
land was entitled to no militia, unless she 
accepted of that privilege, and took it with 
all its consequences; namely, defraying 
the whole expence, or submitting to pay 
such a proportion of the land tax, as would 
entitle her to the favour she seemed so 
desirous of obtaining. 

Sir Gilbert Elliot said, a well-ordered 
militia in Scotland would be the means of 
giving additiqnal security to the whole 
teland ; and contended, if such a body of 
men had existed in 1725 and 1745, those 
rebellions would have been crushed in the 
commencement. It was the bad policy of 
those times, that those who were ill affect- 
ed to the government were provided with 
the means of disturbing the public tran- 
quillity, while those who were loyal sub- 
jects, were left at their mercy, naked and 
defenceless. 

Mr. Burke said, that in his opinion, 
Scotland was ncither properly taxed, nor 
fully represented; nor until she was, could 
she be entitled to the favour now desired. 
The numbers to be embodied in both 
kingdoms, was in a proportion of one to 
fave, whereas Scotland did not pay above 
-one-fortieth of the land tax, the very spe- 
cific tax out of which the money for the 
pay and clothing the militia was to be 
drawn. He therefore could not possibly 
conceive how the people of that country 
coald come to parliament, and expect that 
at least five-sixths of the expence should be 
paid by English land-owners. It was an ab- 
surdity on the very face of it; it was di- 
~rectly repugnant to the first principles on 
which a national militia was formed or 
Soe He bad other objections against the 

il; one was, that it threw more power 
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iato the hands of the crown than had hi- 
therto been thought consistent with publie 
liberty. In king William’s time, when one 
half of the kingdom were attached to their 
exiled prince, and whea one of the most 
powerful ambitious monarchs that ever sat 
on the French throne, or any throne in 
Europe for several centuries, and who be- 
sides had a personal enmity to our newly- 
elected king, even in such a critical season 
as that, 7,000 standing forces were thought 
fully sufficient to protect this kingdom 
against all its open foes and secret ene» 
mies; and will any man pretend to tell us, 
that a standing force of five times the num- 
ber, in times of profound peace, and aa 
English militia of 32,000 men, are not 
when none of those causes exist, fully 
adequate to every purpose of preserving 
domestic tranquillity, and of repelling any 
attempts of eur foreign enemies ? 
Governor Johnstone allowed, that the 
land tax paid by Scotland, bore no pro- 
portion to the proposed number to be em- 
bodied, but that was but one tax; for in 
every other respect Scotland paid to the 
extent of her abilities; and though per 
haps the other taxes did not rise in pro- 
portion as they had done in England, that 
proved no more than that the former had. 
not increased equally in riches with the 
latter. The greatest part of the landed 
income of Scotland was spent in England, 
therefore in peint of material benefit, the 
difference was very little to this country, 
whether that was taxed 3d., or 4s. in the 
pound; for the money, the principal as 
well as part of the land tax thus remitted, 
ultimately centered here. The present 
Bill was in some respects better than the 
English Militia Act, because it contained 
a lass that no man should be permitted 
to serve twice as a substitute, which would 
be the means of training a much greater . 
number of men to the use of arms. al 
Sir Adam Fergusson disclaimed all loca 
prejudices: he did not take up the matter 
as a Scotchman, but as a Briton, because 
he believed it would be a means of pro- 
curing a compiete national defence. He 
was surprised to hear so much said about 
the disproportion of the revenue of this 
country, when a moment’s impartial con-. 
sideration would point out, that a revenue 
could not be raised in two places on the 
same sum. The greatest part of the land- 
ed income arising in Scotland was drawn 
out of it and spent here. What matter, 
then, to this country, whether the money 
was collected in Middlesex er in the shire 
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of Edinburgh? If it made any difference, 
it was the convenience of collecting the 
revenues on the spot. But besides the 
revenues acquired in this manner, how 
were they increased through the medium 
of our manufactures? Nay, he had no 
doubt, if the amount of the revenue, on 
the English manufactures consumed in 
Scotland, were properly stated, it would 
exceed the whole of the revenue, arising 
from the consumption of all North Ame- 
rica. Look at the Jabouring man’s hat, it 
is English. Look at his coat, itis English. 
His shoes, stockings, and buckles are all 
English. Look again at the wives and 
daughters of every rank, from the duke to 
the peasant, and their gowns, ribbons, &c. 
are all English. He observed that several 
_ persons of rank, who held offices of great 
por in Scotland, resided constantly in 
ngland. In_ short, as the Treaty of 
Union had abolished the names of Eng- 
lishman and Scotchman, and united them 
in that of Briton, he wished all local dis- 
tinctions to be forgotten. 

Mr. Byng was of opinion that no neces- 
sity existed for a militia in Scotland; and 
as there did not, he thought it would be 
only incurring an expence to answer no 
beneficial purpose whatever. 

Sir Cec: Wray said he had been always 
for a militia, as the only sure and safe 
constitutional defence; that he had acted 
under the law for several years as deputy- 
lieutenant, and experience had convinced 
him how well suited it was to effect the 
purposes for which it was first established. 

The Bill was ordered to be committed. 


March 14. On the order of the da 
for going into a committee on the Scotch 
Militia Bill, | 
Mr. Grenville said, that not having had 
an opportunity of delivering his sentiments 
on this Bill, he would take this stage, and 
move an instruction which would at least 
obviate one of the many objections he had 
to it. He could not help thinking it in- 
cumbent on its supporters to evince the 
three subsequent propositions; 1. That 
the present situation of the kingdom re- 
quired an extraordinary force of 6,000 
men; 2. That this method to be adopted 
is the cheapest; and 3. That Scotland is 
the place, where, from local circum- 
stances, these troops should be raised: As 
he could not agree to either of those three 
propositions, he said he should certainly 
combat every stage of the Bill; and pro- 
ceeded to shew the inexpediency of it on 
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those three grounds. He concluded by 
stating the expence of the proposed corps ; 
the estimate of which for 28 days he stated 
to be 34,9701. and if embodied, the pay 
for 13 months would be 104,4-40/. to be 
paid, from a land-tax producing at 4s. in 
the pound, 47,954/. 1s. 2d. In answer to 
some assertions relative to the revenue of 
Scotland, he begged leave to produce some 
original papers, by which he stated the 
gross revenue of that kingdom to be so 
reduced by mismanagement of every kind, 
as to produce on the average of ten years, 
the very inconsiderable sum of 94,945/. 
clear of the barons warrants, drawbacks, 
and charges of management, of which sum 
the land paid 47,954. the malt 19,280/. 
the customs and excise 13,5554. the 
stamps, seizures, cfown-rents and other 
articles 14,1562. He next stated the de- 
mands even on this trifling sum, before it 
could be remitted to the Exchequer, for 
roads, fortifications, ordnance, staff and 
military establishment, all which were ex- 
pences immediately incurred for that king- 
dom. He assured the House, that so far 
from undervaluing the Scotch revenue, he 
had in many instances even over-charged 
it, by taking it at the period at which it 
was the highest, and stating the land-tax 
at 4s. in the pound. He concluded by 
calling on the justice, the honour, and the 
generosity of that kingdom, to consent to 
a proposition which would not draw one 
shilling from their country, and which, if 
the Bill were to pass, would make the mea- 
sure less obnoxjous, and less invidious to 
England. He moved, ‘ That it be an in- 
struction to the committee, that they do 
make provision in the said Bill, for dt- 
recting and enabling the commissioners to 
be named under the said Bill, to raise and 
levy, on their respective counties of 
places, such sums as shall be sufficient 
to defray the expences of the militia to be 
raised within the same, such cess ot levy 
to be made in the same manner, and in the 
same proportion, as the land-tax has 
usually been levied in such county oF 
place.” 
Mr. T. Townshend said, the words of 
the motion contained almost every thing 
necessary to convince every ee who 
had considered the subject. If Scotland 
is to be put ona footing with England, 10 
respect of constitutional defence, why 0% 
take the institution with all its con 
uences of pay, as well as establishment : 
he English surely would deserve to 
both pitied and contemned, should they 
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be such dupes to consent to so monstrous 
and unreasonable a proposition. 

Sir Adam Fergusson insisted, that Scot- 
Jand had as good a right to have her mili- 
tia paid out of the taxes, as England. He 
was astonished how any man could seri- 
ously propose to tax them locally, for the 
purpose of paying their own militia, when 
they had for so many years contributed 
towards the payment of the militia in this 
part of the kingdom, though partially de- 
prived of such an establishment them- 
selves. ; 

Sir Gilbert Elliot expressed his asto- 
nishment that gentlemen should think of 
making their militia a provincial affair ; it 
was not intended as a partial benefit to a 
particular part of this island, but as a plan 
of general utility, and a means of security 
to the nation at large. He agreed to the 
hon. mover’s account of the Scotch reve- 
nue; but contended, that great sums were 
spent in England by Scotch gentlemen, 
whom he would call resident absentees, and 
by persons who resorted to London for 
amusement or on business. Great stress 
had been laid on the circumstance that 
Scotland did not contribute proportionably 
to the land-tax with England; for his part 
he had no objection to the removing that 
impediment, nor did he doubt, if an equal 
land-tax took place, that Scotland, instead 

of being a loser by such a regulation, 
would be a very considerable gainer. 

Mr. Townshend replied, that the argu- 
~ ments of the right hon. gentleman proved 
too much, or proved nothing ; they proved 
that Ireland and America were taxed, be- 
cause they purchased certain commodities 
in this country, nay, that every foreign na- 
tion in Europe, contributed to our bur- 
dens, because they are the consumers of 
Some of our manufactures. In point of 
absentees and residents, the same argu- 
ment held good; for he knew no part of 
the dominions of the British crown from 
which there were not persons constantly 
residing in London and other parts of 
England. He went further; he contend- 
ed, that he di@ not know a county in Eng- 
land that might not urge the same plea 
with equal weight and plausibility. We 
pay duties, for we are the consumers. 
Our gentlemen of landed property are ab- 
sent for ee 81x months in the year; the 
Produce of their estates is spent in Mid- 
thin}. weerefore as we ‘do not pay any 
land? like & proportionable share of the 
et “tax, give us a militia, but do not 
_7-6© US to contribute to its support. He 
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‘insisted, that the militia would be better 
exercised, better disciplined, and in every 
respect more properly regulated, by mak- 
ing the tax local, as it would be a controul 
on the spot, and would thereby prevent 
those abuses which pass by unnoticed, 
when the support was to be drawn out of 
a general fund, in which no body of men 
could claim a distinct property. He spoke 
of the Highland independent companies, 
and observed what little service they were 
of, for at one time, when general Wade 
received them, they were found to be de- 
ficient at least one half, on which he re- 
i pearpeasae lord Lovat, and complained to 
1is lordship by message, how very incom- 
pete his corps in particular happened to 
e; to which Lovat replied, That signifies — 
very little, I can have 1,200 men to turn 
out upon any service, whenever I please. 
Lord North was against the motion. 
He said he never entertained an idea that 
a local tax would be proposed instead of a 
national one. He was of opinion that the 
proposed national establishment would be 
an additional security to the united king- 
dom, and as such should be taken up and 
supported on the most liberal ground. 
he House divided : For the motion 54, 
Against it 67. The Bill was then com- 
mitted. 


March 20. On the order of the day for 
taking into consideration the report of the 
Scotch Militia Bill, 

Mr. T. Townshend moved to put it of 
to this day four months. He said, it was 
to the last degree unreasonable to expect 
that England should bear the expence of 
a Jand-tax in so monstrous a disproportion. 
If Scotland wants a militia, in Grod’s name 
let her have it, but let her pay for it. If 
she shuns the expence, either by way of a 
county rate, or contributing ai dal aed 
with this part of the united kingdom, to 
the very tax which is particularly appro- 
priated to defraying the charge of the 
militia, what is that but io other words 
telling us, we want such an establishment, 
but we have the modesty to expect that 
you will agree to be at the expence? 

Mr. Powys seconded the motion, and 
observed, that North Britain does not pay 
above the one-fortieth part of the land- 
tax, though the value of the lands is about 
one-sixth. The present Bill kept the last 
proportion in view, but made no provision 
for the maintenance of the militia, thus to 
be raised and embodied. Therefore, in his 
opinion, Scotland should have the option 
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of contributing her full share to the land. 
tax and to have a militia according to that 

roportion, or of paying the militia by a 
focal tax. If she refused to consent to 
either of those propositions, he trusted 
there was not one Englishman in that 
House,'who could so far forget the duty 
he owed to his constituents, or the interests 
and honour of his country, as to vote for 
the Bill. 

Lord Mountstuart, who brought in the 
Bill, supported it. He said, a national 
militia was the great constitutional bulwark 
of this kingdom, and why exclude any 

art of the united kingdom from contribut- 
ing to the general security ? He observed, 
that the people of England were trained 
to the use of arms, while Scotland was left 
weak and defenceless; that the land-tax 
was no fair criterion of what Scotland 
really contributed towards the common 
support, for her consumption of commo- 
dities, which paid duties here, was very 
considerable, and one half of the produce 
of the lands of that country, he believed, 
was expended in this. Asa proof of the 
weakness of government there, he said a 
smuggling cutter with a few guns and 20 
men, had last year come into the Firth of 
Forth, and landed her cargo in the middle 
of the day ; that the excise officers applied 
for a serjeantand 12 men, buf none were 
to be had, but such as were at 80 great a 
distance, that the smugglers had time to 
dispose of their cargo, and to retire un- 
molested, before the detachment arrived. 

Sir P. J. Clerke was against the Bill. 
He said he could not imagine, however 
confident of their great power and in- 
fluence the Scotch nation might be, how 
they could possibly expect, that besides 
paying their land-tax for them, we should 
ikewise be at the expence of paying their 
tilitia. 

Mr. H. W. Hartley declared his disap- 
probation of the Bill. He insisted, that 
the whole matter lay within anarrow com- 
pass. Is Scotland willing to support her 
own militia by a local tax, or by contribut- 
ing proportionably to the land-tax; or is 
she not? If she be, I see no reason wh 
¢he should be debarred that privilege. If 
she be not, I take it, she is not really in 
earnest, or she thinks that England is as 
forgetful of her own honour as she is blind 
to her interests, by even listening to such 
& proposition. 

Mr. Turner said he lived near the sea, 
and had always observed that the militia 
were the greatest smugglers in the whole 
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country, except another description of men 
the noble lord mentioned, the custom- 
house officers, and such as they secretly 
permitted, who were sharers in the profits. 
Mr. Stanhope condemned the Bill 
throughout. He spoke of the expence, 
and the poverty of the nation, of the com- 
plexion of the Bill, and the unconstita- 
tional power it would put into the King’s 
hands, of disarming the militia at his 
pleasure, perhaps when their aid was 
most wanted. Is it possible that the 
noble lord on the Treasury-bench can 
come into this House, and give a Bil 
his countenance and support, by which 
such an expence is to be incurred, and at 
the same time assure his Majesty that we 
could net pay a civil list debt of 
500,000/.? Or does his lordship think that 
the clause where the 3 guineas per man 
may be given, will recruit the army, and 
save the trouble and expence of sending a 
body of foreign mercenaries to America, 
to cut the throats of our fellow-subjects in 
that country? He then enumerated se- 
veral of the expences incurred last year, 
and predicted that we must either lay on 
new taxes, or submit to pay a premium of 
50 per cent. on our contracts, to the whole 
tribe of money jobbers, contractors, &c. 
Mr. Sawbridge condemned militias in 
general. He said they could be no longer 
deemed a constitutional defence, under 
the immediate controul and direction of 
the people; for by the Bill before 
Christmas, they were rendered a standip 
army, as much as the body of men whic 
assed under that name, the King having 
it in his power to call them out on the most 
frivolous occasions, and when they were 
embodied, of employing them in any ser- 
vice and for what purpose he pleased. He 
said he knew many of the gentlemen of 
Scotland, who were as warm assertors 
freedom as any in that House; but the 
body of the people were in general tunc- 
tured with notions of despotism; their 
laws and education inclined them that 
way; he should therefore be unwilling to 
trust them with such an establishment; 


| for when they once got armsin their hands, 


their dispositions uniting with their inte- 
rests, might render them fit instruments m 
the hands of a treacherous, tyrannic 
unprincipled administration. He instanc 
this in the spirit shewn in the addresses 
which came from that country, wheres 
though they did not say that they were 
ready to cut the throats of every man IA 
America, they hinted pretty roundly that 
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they were ready and willing, whenever his 
Majesty thought proper, to cut the throats 
of their fellow subjects at home. He ob- 
served, likewise, that the exception he 
made in favour of individuals, did not con- 
tradict his general assertions, for there 
were worthy valuable men in the most 
despotic countries; and that he believed 
more addresses were presented from Scot- 
land, than there were towns, villages, and 
hamlets in the whole kingdom. 

Lord North supported the Bill on the 
ground of constitutional defence. He 
could not agree in the construction put on 
the Scotch addresses. He could see no- 
thing contained in them which would ad- 
mit of such an interpretation. He ima- 
gined the hon. gentleman read and run, or 
otherwise he could not have possibly hit 
on such a construction as that they 
effered to cut the throats of their fellow- 
subjects, either at home or in America. 

The House divided: For Mr. Towns- 
hend’s motion 112; Against it 98. So the 
Bill was lost. 


Debate in the Commons on a Bill for 
shortening the Duratwn of Parliaments. 
March 6. Mr. Sawbridge made his annu 
motion, that leave be given to bring in a 
Bill for shortening the duration of parlia- 
ments. 

_ Mr. Turner seconded the motion. 

Mr. Alderman Bull. As I consider the 
question now before us of infinite impor- 
tance, I cannot content myself with giving 
it a silent vote. The frequent instructions 
our constituents have given, to attempt in 
this instance a restoration of the constitu- 
tion, is to me an additional recommenda- 
tion of it. The livery of London, Sir, are 
the most numerous body of electors in the 
kingdom; and I can with confidence as- 
sert, that on this point the greatest unani- 
mity prevails amongst them. In this re- 


ei they are by no means singular; for 


you refer to the opinions of all parties, 

as delivered in an almost infinite number 

of instructions and recommendations from 

the year 1716, when that violation of the 

ie rights, the Septennial Act, passed, 
to the present time, you will find, that the 

utmost dread and apprehension of the evil 

consequences of that Act are expressed, 

accompanied with the most earnest recom- 
mendations to their representatives, to ob- 
tain a repeal of it, that the people may be 
thereby restored to their ancient right of 
frequently electing new parliaments. The 
egonculring testimony of all sorts of men, 
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on a great variety of occasions, it might 
reasonably be supposed, would obtain with- 
out difficulty a point so important to their 
interests; and bat for the experience of 
many years, it would be thought incredi- 
ble, that the bulk of the people should thus 
earnestly soljcit, and yet solicit in vain. 
Short parliaments, Sir, are essential to the 
security of English liberty. Power cannot 
revert too often to those to whom it belongs; 
and the more frequent the appeal is madeto 
the people, the more entire will be their 
confidence in the executive parts of go- 
vernment. I consider the many calamities 
which we at present labour under, as re- 
sulting from long parliaments; under their 
sanction and influence corruption has been 
reduced to a system ; and it will be happy 
for posterity if it does not eventually sap 
the very foundations of our once glorious 
constitution, and overwhelm it in irre. 
trievable destruction. Bad ministers con- 
fide in long parliaments, and consider them 
as their great security. Hence it is the 
people are surprized and betrayed, one 
parliament suddenly dissolved, and ano- 
ther speedily elected, and power thereby 
almost perpetuated. But for this security 
can it be supposed, that in our days we 
should have seen such undue exertions of 
ministerial power, asthe people have com- 
plained of? Should we have seen the glo- 
ries of a successful war obscured by a 
shameful and ignominious peace? ‘The 
privileges of the members of this House 
sacrificed, in the person of an individual, to 
private resentment ; the rights of the elec- 
tors violated; enormous sums granted 
without enquiry, and without account ; 
Popery established under a Protestant go- 
vernment; and a long black catalogue of 
other enormities? Should we, Sir, have 
had these things to complain of, but for the 
influence of corruption, and that increas- 
ed and established by long parliaments ? 
- Iwill venture to say we should not. I 
will only add, that if we have any regard 
for the virtue of the people; if we wish 
to preserve the constitution and all that is 
dear to a free nation; if we respect the 
opinions of a manifest majority of our 
constituents; and if we have any regard to 
our own reputation as independent men ; 
aod as uncontaminated by ministerial in- 
fluence, we shall all give our most hearty 
Amen to this question. 
Sir George Yonge spoke in favour of the 
motion. , 
There was no reply. The House di- 
vided. For the motion 64; against it 138. 
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Debate in the Commons onthe Army Ex- 
traordinaries.| March 1]. In the Commit- 
tee of Supply, Lord Barrington moved, 
“ That 845,165/. 14s. 81d. be granted to- 
wards defraying the extraordinary ex- 
pences of the land forces, and other ser- 
_ vices incurred, between the 9th of March 
1775, and 31st of January 1776.” 

Colonel Barré said the annals of this 
country did not furnish another instance 
in which a nominal body of 11,000 men, 
never amounting at any time within the 
period mentioned in the resolution to 
above 8,500 effective men, had cost the 
nation so much money. The campaign of 
Bunker’s-hill and Lexington was ludicrous- 
ly compared with the glorious campaigns of 
the immortal John duke of Marlborough ; 
and the forcing the lines thrown up by 
a mob in the course of a summer’s night, 
opposed to the victories of Blenheim, 
Schellenburgh, the conquest of Gibraltar 
and Minorca, the traversing the vast cir- 
cuit of the kingdom of Spain by lord Pe- 
terborough, and the renowned impressions 
made by the duke of Ormond at Vigo and 
Port St. Mary. Mystic river was com- 
pared to the Danube; and the operations 
of a war that pervaded half Europe, and 
“ain which a British army and foreigners in 
British pay, amounting to 70,000 men, 
had rendered the power and glory of the 
British arms immortal, was balanced against 
those carried on within a circuit of little 
more extent than what is taken up by the 
scite of this metropolis. ‘The expence of 
the former was shewn to amount to a sum 
not more than two millions, while the other, 
including the expences of the fleet, cost 
nearly three millions, the very extraordi- 
naries and ordnance service alone amount< 
ing to 1,300,000/. He eulogyzed general 
Montgomery, the account of whose death 
in an attempt to take Quebec by escalade, 
had arrived but‘a few days before. 

Mr. Burke drew several comparisons 
between the victories of Mr. Pitt and those 

of the noble lord, (North) and con- 
tended, that the campaign which gave the 
great continent of North America to this 
country, though the force consisted of 
40,000 men, fell considerably short of the 
expence of maintaining 8,000 wretched 
men, starved, disgraced, and cooped up 
in the single town of Boston. He paid 
very high compliments to general Mont- 
gomery, who had conquered two-thirds of ' 
Canada, in one campaign. 

Mr. Fox vied with Mr. Burke in his 
eulogium of general Montgomery, 
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Lord North censured what he called 
this unqualified liberality of the praises 
bestowed on general Montgomery, by the 
gentlemen in opposition, because they were 
bestowed upon a rebel; and said, he could 
not join in Jamenting his death as a public 
loss. He admitted indeed, that he was 
brave, able, humane, generous; but still 
he was only a brave, able, humane, and 
generous rebel; and said, that the verse 
of the tragedy of Cato might be appiied 
to him— 

“‘ Curse on his virtues, they’ve undone his country.” 

Mr. Fox rose a second time, and said, 
the term ‘ rebcl,’ applied by the noble lord 
to that excellent person, was no certain 
mark of disgrace, and therefore he was the 
less earnest to clear him of the imputation ; 
for that all the great assertors of Jiberty, 
the saviours of their country, the benefac- 
tors of mankind, in all ages, had been called 
rebels; that they even owed the constitu- 
tion, which enabled them to sit in tha 
House, to a rebellion : 
© sunt hic etiam sua premia lJaudi, 

‘Sunt lachryme rerum et mentem mortalis 

‘ tangunt.’ . | 

Lord North said, whatever uneasiness 
this dispute with America might occasion, 
whatever consequences it might have, he 
hoped it would be recollected, he had not 
raised, had not disturbed the question. It 
was in agitation before he came into office. 
He found it there. 

Governor Johnstone expressed his asto 
nishment at this declaration, thus uttered 
in the face of his country! in the face of 
the House! He instanced the Tea Duty, 
and 

Lord North suddenly said, should he 
answer that !—The duty was not laid on 
by him, he only carried it forward. 

Governor Jvhnstone to explain, said, it 
was very disorderly to interrupt him ia 
that very abrupt manner. However, he 
thought the noble lord’s explanation or vin- 
dication of himself, made the matter ten 
times worse against him. 

The House divided ; For it 180; Against 
it 57. 


March 12. Sir Charles Whitworth re- 
ported the above resolution. 

Mr. Hartley lamented the state of this 
oppressed and almost ruined country. He 
observed, it was not that the war was un- 
just, cruel, and unnatural; that the coun- 
try was left naked and defenceless; that 
the expences were already enormous; that 


the fund which was appropriated for the 
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purpose cf reducing the public debts, as a 
security to our public creditors in case of 
deficiencies, and as a dernier resource in 
case of an attack from our natural enemies, 
was already anticipated for many years to 
come; these matters, however terrible in 
their appearance, or dreadful in their con- 
sequences, were already known or fore- 
seen: but it was the confidence with 
which ministers asked, and the ready 
compliance of parliament with every re- 
quisition, without either examining the 
nature of the services, or afterwards en- 
quiring into the expenditure, that asto- 
nished him. Such, ,in a great measure, 
was the nature of the account of extraor- 
- dinaries now before them. He should not 
enter into a minute examination of the 
several items which had swelled that very 
extraordinary account, but he would be 
oblized to the noble lord ( aie) if he 
would give the explanation he declined to 
give the other night in debate, though 
often pressed. The matter he desired to 
have cleared up, was the requisition made 
by the commander in chief for 100,0001., 
and the credit taken for that sum without 
being accompanied by a single voucher. 
He observed, that there were vouchers 
for the rest, stating to whom the payments 
were made, but not one of the actual ex- 
penditure. He begged the noble lord 
. would explain to the House the nature of 
the transaction; at present it bore a very 
strange appearance. He observed, that 
there was a circumstance attending money 
matters now, that was, he believed, never 
before known or practised even by the 
noble lord; that was, ministers refused to 
venture at a gross computation, what the 
expence of the eetraorlinarics of the suc- 
ceeding campaign would amount to. He 
had heard it dropped in debate, that they 
would rise this year to the monstrous sum 
of four millions. Terrible as these tidings 
were, he should be glad to know the 
worst; not to come day after day to that 
House, and hear some new demand made, 
under a fresh pretence and another deno- 
mination, ‘though all directed to the same 
service. If, therefore, the minister, as he 
must by this time know what his plan was, 
and the probable expences of carrying it 
into execution, would rise, and fairly and 
ingenuously state the gross computation, 
the House would then know what they 
had to expect, what they were to grant on 
One side, and what they were to get in 
return on the other, and of course be en- 
abled to balance the certain expence 
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against the probable or possible benefits 
promised to accrue from the measures 
now pursuing.: 

Lerd North observed, that the hon. 
gentleman gave a credit and appellation to 
the papers on the table which they did not 
deserve, for they were not vouchers. The 
vouchers were yet to come, and would 
contain a precise account of the expendi- 
ture, and then the House would have a 
full opportunity to examine them. As to 
the 100,000/. deaei by the commander in 
chief, for which no account of any kind 
appeared, that could be easily explained, 
for it was so much in advance to remain in 
his hands, and for which he must be ac- 
countable till he shews the particular ser- 
vices for which it was issued. The usual 
manner of conducting this business, was 
for the commander in chief to draw on the 
deputy paymaster-general; but it being 
found that it was much more advantageous 
to remit than draw, that mode was discon- 
tinued, and the present adopted in its 
stead, as it would be a considerable saving 
to the public. He said, the hon. gentle- 
man was mistaken in asserting, that the 
permitting the commander in chief to 
draw was never known, for it was always 
the case in respect to extraordinaries, 
The very nature of the expence, and the 
manner it was incurred, made it neces- 
sary. It was uncertain; a previous credit 
was necessary, and the amount could not 
be known, nor the balance struck, till the 
several articles were brought into account, 
accompanied by the proper vouchers; 
that this had not been the case formerly 
in America, for as there were no extraor- 
dinaries till: since the late war, by way of 
establishment, no previous credit of this 
kind consequently subsisted. 

Mr. Dempster spoke of the conse- 
quences arising from the contracts in ge- 
neral. He said, every country where 
such a system was permitted to prevail, 
must, in the end, be undone; and he had 
little doubt that a very considerable part 
of the burthens we now labour under have 
been incurred through the means of jobs 
and contractors. When he had the ho- 
nour of being in the direction of a certain 
great company, the evil was felt, and he 
and some other gentlemen in the direction 
determined to provide some means of re- 
moving it. e court of directors at 
length agreed to advertise the contracts, 
and the consequence was, that they not 
only made a very considerable saving, but 


the articles were much better that were 
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furnished in this way than before the con- 
tracts were laid open. He recommended 
this, or some other similar plan to the mi- 
nister, and assured him that very singular 
advantages would accrue there a the 
public, as the articles would both 
cheaper, and of superior quality. He 
concluded with observing, that jobbers 
and contractors were at once the disgrace 
and curse of this country, a well-authenti- 
cated instance of which happened during 
_the late war, of a person whose contract 
amounted only to 1,300,000/. but whose 
net profits were full 800,000/. 

Sir Jisepk Mawbey bestowed almost 
every opprobrions epithet in the English 
language on the Amcrican war. He said 
it wor crasl, unjust, villainous, and that 
he trusted God and man would unite in 
reprobating it. He was no less severe on 
its advisers and conductors. He observ- 
ed, that the noble lord who lately presided 
in the department to which American af- 
fairs more peculiarly belonged, was too 
honest and conscientious to persist in so 
bloody and inhuman a business. He ab- 
horred the thought of embruing his hands 
in the blood of his innocent unoffending 
fellow-subjects, and resigned his office 
sooner than co-operate in so flagitious a 
work. It is true, he was succeeded bya 
noble lord now sitting opposite, (lord 
G. Germaine) who, he presumed, imagined 

e was ps right, but whose schemes of 
unconditional submission, he hoped he 
would never be able to effect. He ob- 
served, that the majorities who daily sanc- 
tioned the present measures would sorely 
repent of it ; and recommended the country 
gentlemen to seriously reflect on the con- 
sequences, when the additional shilling on 
the land would not half defray the account 
of extraordinaries, which was at present 
the subject of consideration. If, then, such 
an enormous expence was incurred for the 
maintenance of 6,000 men confined in 
Boston, would any person rise and say, 
that the whole of 6s. in the pound, instead 
‘of four, would defray even the extraordi- 
naries of the army that was to be employ- 
ed in the course of the ensuing campaign ? 
It was plain it could not, for it was already 
confessed, that the extraordinaries would 
amount to four millions, and a land-tax of 
6s. in the pound would be considerably 
short of three, perhaps not quite two and 
a half, after allowing for the deficiencies. 
Where then are the supplies to come 
from? You cannot devise a tax that will 
not cause a defalcation in some other. 
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The excise and customs will not produce 
a single shilling more: and if they should, 
your trade, manufactureg, and commerce, 
will be ruined, if you attempt to lay on any 
new duties. He then addressed himself 
to lord Howe and general Burgoyne, and 
after giving testimony to their. personal 
worth, expressed his astonishment that 
such men would be concerned in so infa- 
mous and diabolical a business; and owned, 
that however he might esteem them as nen, 
he wished that they might not succeed; 
but that the cause of justice, humanity, 
freedom, and the constitution, might pre- 
vail, Administration might pride them- 
selves in their great majorities ; but he 
trusted the day was not far off, when they 
would be brought to a severe account for 
the destruction in which they were wan- 
tonly involving their country, in order to 
accomplish a detestable plan of despotism. 

Governor Jvhnstone was very severe on 
contracts and contractors, particularly im 
relation to two articles in the account paid 
to Mr. A. Bacon, for the hire of negroes 
in the ceded islands. This, he said, was 
a most shameful squandering of public 
money. He observed, likewise, on an 
article of 4,000/. drawn by the superia- 
tendant of Indian affairs, upon the receiver 


general of Canada. 

Sir Grey Co said, this was the usual 
mode. The only difference it made, was, 
that instead of drawing on the treasury, 
where the account was audited, and sent 
back with an order to the receiver-gene- 
ral; in the present instance, the money 
was drawn immediately from the receiver- 
general, but the superintendant’s account 
was still open to inspection; and he re- 
mained subject to be made accountable 
for the expenditure of any sums thus ob- 
tained. 

Lord North answered governor John- 
stone respecting the negro contract. He 
said, this expence was incurred mostly in 
the ceded islands, and was near expiring, 
as the pu for which the negroes were 
enpieyed, that of clearing the crown lands, 
and opening communications from one 
part of the islands to the other, were 
nearly completed. 

Mr. Pownall gave a further explanation 
relative to the expence of the superin- 
tendant of Indian affairs. He said, that 
presents were made to several Indian 
tribes, to the six nations, and other western 
Indians; that the articles of which those 
Seager consisted were usually purchased 

ere ; that he was the person who formerly 
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provided them, but on account of the pre- 
sent situation of affairs in America, it was 
thought more convenient to have them 
provided on the spot; and that was the 
true cause of that article making its ap- 
pearance in the account. The presents 
commonly consisted of glass beads, cut- 
lery, &c. 

Mr. Vyner replied to the address made 
to the count ntlemen, and said, as 
_being included in that number, he was 
much obliged to the hon. gentleman Cod 
J. Mawbey) for his advice: but for his 
own part, though the land tax next year 
should be 6s. in the pound, or double, he 
was willing to contribute his share, as on a 
former occasion; for if the supremacy of 
this country was to be preserved fully in 
its constitutional extent, no means proper 
to effect it, ought to be left untried. As 
to the question, what did those gentlemen 
expect in return? He, for one, fairly and 
openly declared, that he expected Ame- 
rica would be taxed for the purpose of 
raising a revenue, both to defray the ex- 
pences of a war this country was wap- 
tonly forced into in the assertion of her 
own rights, and towards relieving us of the 
burdens incurred by protecting the colo- 
nies during the late war. He insisted be- 
sides, that the legislative power of this 
Country, independent of the reasons now 
stated, could never be maintained, if the 
exercise of it was not to be coupled with 
a tax submitted to by America, as the 
clearest acknowledgment of the general 
controlling power of Great Britain. 

Mr. Tuffnell spoke of several articles in 
the account: so much for sour crout; so 
much for small beer; and several thousand 
Se for pepper and vinegar alone. 

uch a waste of public money was to the 


last degree shameful; and it was no way’ 


wonderful that the minister should have 
the great majorities he had, when he had 
it in his power, by so many different 
means, to influence the representatives of 
the people. He then took a view of the 
intended operations, and shewed, that no- 
thing decisive could possibly be effected 
in the course of the ensuing campaign, as 
the troops would not arrive at their re- 
spective places of destination till at the 
end of two, four, and perhaps six months. 
That posts must be secured, and commu- 
nications opened; and that consequently 
the expence of the present year would be 
lost, or at least on y lay a foundation for 
the operations of the succeeding. Then, 

ng the matter purely on the ground 
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laid down by-the promoters of the present 


measures, it would amount to this; that. 


after the expence of this campaign, which 
was already allowed to be ten, though he 
had strong reason to believe it would be 
fifteen raillians, we should commence ope- 
rations in the year 1777 effectually; and 
supposing the success predicted should be 
the case, and that no event should happen 
to interrupt our designs, that America 
should be reduced to the unconditional 
submission contended for by the noble 
lord lately come into office rake G. Ger- 
maine) the consequence would be, that we 
should incur a debt of between 80 or 40 
millions, a sum he prophesied, much more 
than ever we should be able to reimburse 
ourselves, by all the taxes we could ever 
expect to draw from that country. 
ord Irnham said, it was really shameful 
that members of that House should have 
the contracts that now appeared. He al- 
luded in particular to that of the negroes, 
and the sour crout. He wished sincerely, 
tbat the account was printed, that the na- 
tion might see how they were plundered 
and fleeced, in order to enrich a set of 
rapacious contractors, who were raising 
immense fortunes, drawn from the very 
vitals of the people; and that he was not 
surprised to hear a certain set of men, the 
preceding evening, express themselves so 
warm for coercive measures, and so eager 
to grant away the public money. He did 
not know by what appellation to describe 
them. They were not country gentle- 
men, nor placemep, nor pensioners, nor 
king’s friends; but they were worse than 
all: they were at present the disgrace, 
and would in the end occasion the total 
ruin of this country. 
Mr. Burke said a few words respecting 
the caution expressed by an hon. gentle- 
man, who professed himself a country gen- 
tleman ; and said he was surprised to 
hear him adopt the very language used 
by the people of America; that is, we will 


grant you aids or supplies, but we will re-_ 
serve to ourselves a controul over the ex-. 


penditure, and be the judges of the quantum 
to be granted, and the mode of application, 
He helieved, therefore, the gentleman was 
very snug and secure in his offer of a 13s. 
in the pound land tax, on this condition: 
for it amounted to just nothing, while he 
reserved to himself the power of refusing it 
whenever he thought proper. He said, 
that as by the curious items in the ac- 
count, he imagined the army in Boston 
had a sufficient supply of broccoloes, cab- 
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bages, sour-crout, and a few asparagus, 
there was no occasion for keeping open a 
begging subscription for the purpose of 
procuring those necessaries, when the na- 
tion had already made such ample provi- 
sion. On this ground he should submit 
two resolutions to the consideration of the 
House, which would, he presumed, put 
this matter in a clear light. They were, 
1. ‘“ That the extraordinary expences 
amounting to 845,165/. 14s. 84d. have 
been incurred, for the far greater part, for 
services within the town of Boston. 2. 
That ample provision has been made by 
the public fur the accommodation and 
comfort of the troops in Boston, which 
made the levying any further money, or 
begging any from the subject, on that 
pretence, unnecessary.” They both pass- 
ed in the negative. After which the Re- 
- golutions of the committee were agreed to, 


DEBATE IN THE LORDS ON THE DUKE 
oF GRAFTON’s PROPOSITION FOR Con- 
CILIATION WITH AMERICA.] March 
14.* The order of the day being read, 

_ The Duke of Grafton said: My lords, 
before I explain to your lordships the in- 
tention of the present motion, and the 

rounds on which I propose to maintain 
it, I shall, with your lordships’ permission, 
explain something which passed in this 
House the last day I had the honour to 
address your lordships, respecting my 
supporee conduct, relative to the Tea Act 
in the year 1769, when it was proposed in 
the cabinet to procure a repeal of it, along 


* «¢ This day will perhaps hereafter be con- 
sidered as one of the most important in the 
Eaglish history. It deeply fixed a new colour 
upon our public affairs. It was decisive, on 
this side of the Atlantic, with respect to Ame- 
rica; and may possibly hereafter be compared 
with, and considered as preliminary to that, on 
which, unhappily, in a few months after, the 
independence of that continent was declared on 
the other. Administration now, and their nu- 
merous friends, totally changed their style and 
language upon that subject. All modifications 
were laid aside; all former opinions and decla- 
rations done away; conciliation, they said, 
was little less than impracticable; and that if 
any thing could be added to the difficulties 
of'such a scheme, it would be by concession. 
The tone of the House of Lords was much 
higher than that of the House of Commons had 
ever been, although the language was grown 
much more firm and determined there also 
than it had been at the beginning of the session. 
No alternative now seemed to be left between 
absolute conquest and unconditional submis- 
sion.” Annual Register. 
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with the other duties laid on in 1767. | 
am within your lordships’ recollection, that 
I then asserted, that when the matter was 
debated in council, I was over-ruled and 
out-voted, but was contradicted by a noble 
viscount (lord Weymouth) whom I now 
see in his place. Having spoken from 
memory, though I was certain I was right, 
joined to the very late hour of the night, 
when the matter alluded to was mentioned, 
I declined to answer the noble viscount, 
or to corroborate my first assertion, with 
any further facts or particulars. Being, 
however, uneasy till I had enquired fur- 
ther into the circumstances of that impor- 
tant transaction, I searched among my 
papers, and there found a note of it, sent 
me by a noble lord then at the head of 
the American department, (lord Hillsbo- 
rough) by which it appears, that the num: 
bers in the cabinet were not equal, as the 
noble viscount asserted, but that I was 
over-ruled and out-voted by a majority oo 
the proposition of repealing that tax, 
which, as I then foresaw, would be pro- 
ductive of the worst consequences; and 
which now is the occasion of the present 
unhappy disputes, that threaten to over- 
whelm this country in ruin and destruc 
tion. 1 thought it my duty to submit this 
true state of that momentous business to 
your lordships, lest any of you should 
thiok that I had either negligently as 
serted, or designedly misrepresented it, | 
If the noble viscount should differ from 
me on the fact, as I now have stated it, I 
wish it may be understood, that he will 
rise immediately and contradict me, be 
fore I proceed further, or that his silence 
may be construed into an acquiescence. 
As to the measure now proposed, I trust 
you will perceive the necessity of adopting 
it; and that you will believe me, when 
most solemnly and earnestly assure yous 
that nothing but a thorough conviction on 
my part, that it, or some other measure of 
a similar nature, is the only possible means 
now left, of averting the destruction which 
seems suspended over the heads‘of the 
people of this devoted unhap eats 
It is formed on the principles of umanity, 
equity, and sound policy, and opens & 
door for settling the differences now sub- 
sisting between both countries, on terms 
of lasting amity, founded in reciprocal al- 
fection, and cemented by mutual interest. 
It will be the means of sheathing. 
swords now drawn, perhaps never again to 
be returned to the scabbard, till a deluge 
of blood is spilt, and either Great Britals 
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or America, or both, are brought into such 
a state as may inevitably produce their 
separate or total destruction. I contem- 
ieee with horror the consequences of the 

loody conflict, should matters be pushed 
to extremities; in the event of so many 
thousand men being drawn up against each 
other, when, on whichever side victory 
may declare, all true friends of their coun- 
try, will have the most just and melancholy 
cause of grief and mourning. I would 
therefore appeal to your lordships’ huma- 
nity, on this supremely critical and im- 
portant occasion; and implore your inter- 
ference, for the purpose of averting such 
dire calamities, particularly when your 
Jordships shall take the additional circum- 
stance into consideration, that the most 
complete success on our part, will produce 
no other effect, than wasting our own 
strength ; and that the blood thus shed 
will not be that of your natural enemies, 
but of your fellow-subjects, of your bre- 
thren, of Britons, of a people united with 
you by every tie of fraternal affection, 
every motive of common interest, and 
every principle of common defence, pro- 
tection, and support. 

In point of equity, my lords, I believe, 
since the new doctrine of an unconditional 
submission has been broached by a noble 
Jord (George Germaine) in another 
House ; (for I affirm, till he was called to 
office, it was never openly maintained in 
parliament) your lordships will be of opi- 
nion, that it would be bat equitable to Jet 
the people of America know what are now 
the sentiments of this country; because, 
by knowing our ultimatum, they will have 
it im their power either to agree to it, or to 
risk the consequences of resistance. I 
remember, at the opening of this session, a 
very different language was held. The 
idea of taxation was denied or modified. 
A noble lord in the other House, who 

esides at the head of the national 

nances, disclaimed any such intention. 
A noble lord in this House, whom I now 
_see in his place (lord Dartmouth) who 
then filled a responsible office in adminis- 
tration, and who, perhaps, for the reason I 
@m going to assign, was not thought so 
proper a person to carry the designs of go- 
vernment into execution, repeatedly as- 
sured this House, that no intention was 
entertained by administration of ‘ sub- 
. @uing America.” I would appeal to your 
bordships, if the newly adopted system has 
mot an appearance full of mischief, and big 
with that over-ruling secret intluence, 
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those dark and dangerous designs, which, 
every now and then betray themselves to 
public view, and which create the justest 
jealousies and suspicions in the breast of 
every man who is not callous to the inte- 
rests of this devoted country. When I 
framed the motion with which I shall con- 
clude, I avoided all specifications, because 
I meant it as a general resolution, to be 
taken up and considered by your lordshi 
in a committee, in order, if you akeutd 
think necessary, that you might decide on 
particulars, agree upon some specific terms, 
some ultimatum to be proposed to the 
colonies, or determine on some general re- 
solution to be communicated to the other 
House of Parliament for their concurrence, 
as a basis for conciliation or concession. 
By this means America might know what 
she had to depend on, and decide accord- 
ingly. You would remove that cause, 
which she assigns for her present want of 
confidence in general assurances, in mi- 
nisterial promises, in loose and undefined 
claims, which every successive administra- 
tion have explained their own way, and 
scarcely any two of the members of the 
present seem to be agreed in. As the 
doctrine of unconditional submission is 
avowed by the noble lord alluded to, as 
the same doctrine has been since repeated 
in this House by persons who, though not 
in responsible offices, are nearly connected 
with those in power, another view I had 
in submitting the present motion, was te 
induce ministers to speak out, to say fairly 
whether their long harangues or intended 
reconciliation, their determinations to con» 
cede in some particulars, are all forgotten, 
or laid aside; and whether they have any 
measures, short of unconditional submis- 
sion, to propose. Should they chuse to be 
silent on this head, and in consequence 
thereof reject this proposition, I shall then 
understand them as clearly as if they had 
spoken out. I shall then be fully con- 
vinced that unconditional submission is 
what they have ultimately in view; that 
the bloody conflict, I fear, long determined 
on, will follow ; and that the present dise 
pute between both countries is to be de- 
cided by the force of arms. Before I cons 
clude this head, I should wish to he under- 
stood that I cannot pay the least attention 
to any explanation, purporting that the 
objects pursued by adminis‘ration have 
been the same from the beginning; that 
they are still willing to sheathe the sword, 
and listen to the terms of accommodation. 
Such a conclusion is absurd and impossi-~ 
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ble in the nature of things. The speech, 
I allow, held out this idca; the proposi- 
tion called the Conciliatory Proposition, 
framed by a noble lord in the other House, 
was, it Js plain, short of unconditional 
submission. ‘The Bill for interdicting all 
commerce with America, known by the 
name of the Capture Act, had a clause to- 
wards the end of it, which corresponded 
with the intentions declared in the speech. 
By this clause a power was vested in the 
King to appoint commissioners to treat 
with the colonies to receive submissions 
and to grant pardons. I was not present 
at the time this Bill was debated on the 
second reading; but though the system 
which appears now to govern administra- 
tion, was not then openly avowed, it is 
iy that the person [supposed to mean 
ord Mansfield] who advised or framed 
this clause, and who, I presume, has had 
‘the chief hand in directing and advising 
the present measures from their com- 
mencement, by his personal influence, 
though not called by his office to a parti- 
cipation of this species of power, pad a 
view to that unconditional submission 
which is now contended for. 1 was in the 
country when this Act first game to my 
handz, and on comparing the King’s 
speech with the clause, I must own I was 
astonished. What does the clause say? 
That commissioners are to be appointed, 
and that is all. What are they todo? To 
receive submissions. Does it state what 
conditions, or indeed provide for any con- 
dition at all? Have the commissioners the 
_ least shadow of power by this Act, to 
make any concession whatever? None; 
the alternative is resistance, or uncondi- 
tional submission; an eternal war and re- 
sistance on one hand, till both or either 
party are destroyed; or that America 
shall instantly disarm, surrender, and sub- 
mit. On this ground, my lords, I thought 
it proper to give an opportunity to your 
lordships, to effectuate his Majesty’s gra- 
cious intentions declared in his speech; 
and the great ostensible object of the 
Capture Bill, which was to coerce Ame- 
rica by destroying her trade, if she ob- 
stinately persisted not to agree to such 
terms of accommodation as the British 
parliament, in conjunction with his Ma- 
jesty, might think most conducive to the 
securing the claims of this country, the 
subordinate constitutional rights of Ame- 
rica, and the future permanent happiness 
and interests of both. It is selely to ob- 
tain those very desirable objects, that I 
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have this day troubled your lordships. [If 
your lordships should not think proper to 
propos any‘ ultimatum, my motion wil 
iave this very salutary effect; it will fur. 
nish America with an opportunity of pre 
venting the present calamities, which they 
must in all events unavoidably feel ; it will 
give them an opportunity of averting that 
cloud which hangs suspended over their 
heads and threatens them with destruc- 
tion ; it will be but a fair and equitable ex- 
periment, by way of warning ; and if they 
should refuse to offer any proposition, or 
tender such only as are inconsistent with 
the dignity and rights of this legislature, 
and the interests of the empire at large, it 
will produce this other very beneficial con- 
sequence; it will unite this country in 
support of measures, which are far from 
being universally approved ; and vindicate 
the justice and honour of the nation, not 
only in the opinion of its own subjects, 
but in that of all Europe. | 

As to the policy of the present conflict, 
I shall say very little, having before so 
frequently expressed myself on the sub- 
ject. But 1 think administration should 
have the most unequivocal proofs of the 
disposition of foreign powers before they 
blindly rushed into a civil war. I have 
been a considerable time conversant in 
matters of this kind. I know the stress 
that ought to be laid on the language 
usually held by ambassadors. I know what 
credit ought to be given to the general a: 
surances of foreign courts. I am convinc- 
ed that they are very little to be relied on, 
if not accompanied by confidential engage- 
ments, and a thorough knowledge of the 
state of those countries, from which we 
have most to dread: not from their pacific 
declarations so much as from their known 
inability to injure. The former may serve, 
nay, experience in all ages has proved too 
frequently, has served only to amuse and 
deceive. The latter, therefore, in my op! 
nion, can only promise that kind of secu- 
rity, which a wise minister will always de- 
mand before he undertakes any measure 
which may render the nation vulnerable to 
its natural enemies. The powers, MY 
lords, which I allude to, are those 
France and Spain. None of your lord- 
ships can be ignorant that they are now 
collecting a great naval and military force 
to be employed somewhere ; and I think 
it my duty to state to your lordships @ 
piece of information which I have little 
reason to doubt, and which, if true, must 
be the subject of great and just alarm te 
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your lordships, and point out the caution 
and reserve with which any general assur- 
ances received by our ministers ought to 
be depended on or trusted to. The infor- 
mation, my lords, is shortly this ; that two 
French gentlemen, towards the close of 
last summer, went to America, and had a 
conference with general Washington at 
the provincial camp, who referred them 
to the continental congress, whither they 
immediately repaired. On the whole, my 
lords, whether you consider the present 
measures in the light of humanity, equity, 
or sound policy, I trust your lordships 
will agree with me, that the means of 
conciliation are still within our reach, and 
that nothing but the most urgent necessity 
should compel us to embrue our hands in 
the blood of our fellow subjects, at the 
risk of ruining our commerce, and of in- 
volving ourselves in a war with the united 
strength of the House of Bourbon. For 
this purpose I move, ‘ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, be- 
seeching him, that in order to prevent the 
further effusion of blood, and to manifest 
how desirous the king of Great Britain 
and his parliament are to restore peace to 
all parts of the dominions of his Majesty’s 
crown, and how earnestly they wish to re- 
dress any real grievances of his Majesty’s 
subjects, his Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to issue his royal proclamation ; 
declaring, that in case the colonies, within 
a reasonable time before or after the arrival 
of the troops destined for America, shall 
present a petition to the commander in 
chief in America, or to the commissioner 
or commissioners to be appointed by his 
Majesty under the authority of an Act, in- 
titled, ‘ An Act to prohibit all trade and 
intercourse with the colonies of New 
Hampshire, Massachusets Bay, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, a hea the three lower coun- 
ties on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, during the continuance of the 
present rebellion within the said colonies 
respectively ; for repealing an Act, made 
in the 14th year of the reign of his present 
Majesty, * to discontinue the landing and 
discharging, lading or shipping, of goods, 
wares, and merchandize, at the town and 
within the harbour of Boston, in the pro- 
vince of Massachuset’s Bay ;’ and also two 
Acts, made in the last session of parlia- 
ment, for restraining the trade and com- 
merce of the colonies in the said Acts re- 
spectively mentioned; and to enable his 
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Majesty, or any person or persons ap- 
pointed and authorized by his Majesty, to 
grant pardons, and to issue proclamations, 
in the cases and for the purposes therein 
mentioned ;’ and setting Porth io such pe- 
tition, which is to be transmitted to his 
Majesty; what they consider to be their 
just rights and real grievances, that in such 
case his Majesty will consent to a suspen- 
sion of arms; and that his Majesty has 
authority from his parliament to assure 
them, that such their petition shall be re- 
ceived, considered, and answered.”’ 

The Earl of Dartmouth. The noble 
duke having alluded to me personally, it is 
necessary for me to say a few words, as to 
my own particular sentiments. His grace 
has quoted my words, in a former debate, 
to shew what was my then opinion, and 
how far administration had changed theirs 
since I quitted the office I had then the 
honour to fill. For my part, I do not at 
all doubt but the expression adverted to, 
might have fallen from me; nor do I 
mean to disavow it now. My opinion 
both then and now, was, that it was nei- 
ther the interest nor the wish of this coun- 
try, to make a conquest of America. If 
that be what the noble duke means by un- 
conditional submission, I am sure I should 
be far from approving of it; but if uncon-. 
ditional submission be a resolution on our 
part, not to cease hostilities till America 
submits so far as to acknowledge the su- 
preme authority of this country, I am still 
consistent; for 1 ever was, and ever shall 
be of opinion, that this country cannot, with 
propriety, concede, nor can we, consistent 
with the essential interests of this country, 
consent to lay down our arms, till the co- 
lonies own our legislative sovereignty ; and 
by acts of duty and obedience, shew 
such a disposition, as will entitle them to 
the favour and protection of the parent 
state. Besides, Pao not hold it perfectly 
fair or parliamentary, to bind a person to 
expressions and opinions given in one 
situation of affairs, when that situation 
comes to be materially altered. I was 
willing to suppose, that the disorders in 
that country were local, and had chiefly 
pervaded the hearts of an inconsiderable 
number of men, who were only formidable, 
because they possessed the power of fac- 
tious delusion and imposition. JI all along 
expected, that the body of the people, 
when they came to view the consequences 
attentively, would soon perceive the danger 
in which they were precipitating them- 
selves, and return to their duty. Urged 
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by those expectations, I was anxious to 
treat them with tenderness, and even 
to give way to their prejudices, so far as 
it could be done with safety. What has 
been the consequence? They have treated 
those marks of favour as so many indica- 
tions of national imbecility; they have 
abused this lenity in proportion as it has 
been liberally and affectionately exercised ; 
and have imputed our humanity and for- | 
bearance, not to motives of tenderness 
and maternal affection, but to a timid back- 
wardness and want of ability to assert our 
rights. The noble duke grounds his mo- 
tion on motives of humanity, equity, and 
policy. I will venture to contend, that 
neither the noble duke nor any other lord 
in this House, is more warmly inclined to 
humane measures than I am. But does his 
grace’s motion promise to promote huma- 
nity? Iam sure it does not ; for if there be 
any thing at all in the tenderness he has ex- 
pressed, or the horrors he has described 
at the thoughts of the effusion of human 
Dlood, the surest way to prevent a cala- 
mity, which I as earnestly deprecate as 
any lord in this House, will be to send 
~the armaments, now destined for that 
country, with all possible expedition. 
Their fears may exact a conduct, which I 
am well persuaded their duty or obedience 
would never have inspired. They will 
be convinced, that we have the ability, as 
well as the inclination, to compel them to 
acknowledge the true subordinate and 
constitutional relation they bear to the 
mother-country. So that uniting with 
the noble duke on the principle of hu- 
manity, but differing on the means, I am 
of opinion, that the only sure and solid 
way of averting the evils of civil war, will 
be to send such a force as will awe the 
colonies into submission; as will lay a 
lasting basis for the future security of the 
Constitutional rights of that country, the 
supreme Icgislative controlling authority 
of this, and the gencral interests of the 
whole empire. In my opinion, every one 
of those objects would be defeated, should 
the motion receive your lordships’ appro- 
_. bation. What does it import? That you 
shall immediately address his Majesty, 
that a royal proclamation be issued, to 
suspend all future hostilities, in order to 
wait the effect such a proclamation may 
have in America. Will not this be pur- 
Buing that plan of mistaken lenity which 
has been complained of as one source of 
our present situation? Will it not be 
fairly decharing that we are afraid to as- 
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sert our rights; or that we are conscious 
of our inability to assert them? I am sure 
it will have that appearance; and will be 
so interpreted by the people of America. 
I would further recommend to your lord- 
ships to consider, that although the is- 
tended force should be sent out, as I hope 
and trust it will, that will not preclude an 
accommodation; it will not prevent us from 
hearkening to their propositions. It may 
be the means of restoring the colonies to 
their senses; but it will never prevent us 
from granting such terms as we may deem 
consistent with the dignity of parliament 
and the rights of the parent state. How. 
ever, as the noble duke has framed his mo- 
tion, and supported it by arguments which 
seem to imply an alternative of war, for 
the purpose of conquest, or unconditional 
submission, I would wish to move the pre- 
vious question, in preference to a direct 
negative; and I will state to your lord- 
ships the reason why I prefer the former, 
though I do not at all agree with_his grace, 
that a negative to his motion would shew 
that it was the intention or desire of this 
House to insist on an unconditional sub- 
mission, in the exact terms he has de- 
scribed it. My reason is, lest such an 
idea should get out, and prevail either 
here or in America. Neverthelesss if 7 
of your lordships should think otherwise, 
am very willing to withdraw the previous 
question; for whether the motion is ne- 
gatived in one way or the other, if that 
should be the event of it, I am determined, 
for my own part, to give it a negative ; 
because I am convinced it may be pro- 
ductive of great evil, by interruptiog the 
line of public measures already agreed on, 
and can produce no one good consequence 
whatever. 

The Duke of Manchester. The pre- 
sent state of public affairs, my lords, whe- 
ther considered in the gross or detail, af- 
fords sufficient reason for every man 
feels for the dignity, honour, and t- 
terests of his country, to be most sé 
riously alarmed. The very great expence 
with which the present measures must 
necessarily be attended ; the uncertsinty 
of the real disposition of foreign powers: 
and the present state of our navy, which I 
am assured, is far from being in that re 
spectable situation your lordships have 
been given to understand by the 
lord who presides at the head of that de- 
partment, all united, give just cause 7OF 
considering the present questios, and sd- 
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which may follow, in case your lordships 
should be inclined to give it a negative. I 
am far from imputing. any design in the 
noble lord to either mislead or misrepre- 
sent. I am persuaded his lordship has 
faithfully reported whatever came within 
his own knowledge; but being obliged to 
trust to the information of others, he has 
of course been liable to error; and if I 
have not been grossly misinformed by 
professional men, his lordship’s account of 
the state of the guardships, the number of 
men aboard them, and the facility of pro- 
curing them, is indeed very far different 
from what the noble Jord has asserted. I 
am informed, for instance, that the Eagle, 
the very ship in which lord Howe is to 
hoist his flag, has not above ninety able 
seamen aboard her, and that several of the 
frigates and ships of war, destined, or 
which have sailed for America, have 
been obliged to proceed on their respec- 
tive voyages very indifferently man- 
ned. Another assertion made by his lord- 
ship is, that the deficiency rd the 
guardships was occasioned by the desire 
of the seamen to be shipped aboard the 
men of war destined for the American ser- 
vice. How could that possibly be the 
ease, if in the first instance the comple- 
ments of these last were to be made up 
out of the former; and if the drafts, along 
with the deficiency stated im the comple- 
ments of the former, were now no greater 
than before the drafts were made? But, 
my lords, I believe neither will be found 
to be the case. I believe the deficiency 
aboard the guardships will be found to be 
considerably greater than his lordship has 
stated: and further, that the crews are 
composed of men, who should never be 
entered aboard our men of war. If I am 
rightly informed, small as the num- 
bers are, that is not the worst of it; the 
crews are composed of landsmen, in much 
too great a proportion, of vagrants, and, I 
fear, of convicted felons. 1 should be glad 
to be set right; but if it be true, it isa 
most melanchely and alarming circum- 
stance. ‘he navy, my lords, is our only 
gure bulwark against our foreign enemies ; 
particularly as we have been obliged to 
part with the greatest pert of our military 
defence, in order to carry the present 
measures into execution. If then, an at- 
tack should be made on us in our present 
weak state, the consequences might be 
dreadful. That we have no reason to rest 
in & state of security, | am well convinced. 
L have good reason. te believe thas France 
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and Spain are meditating some blowagainst 
us. The matter alluded to by the noble 
duke who made the motion, I have reason 
to think is too true. I heard it above a 
month ago, and should have imparted it to 
your lordships before now, had not I wait- 
ed to have heard it communicated by ad- 
ministration. Epresumed they would have 
informed your lordships of the matter, and 
either have stated their reasons for paying 
it no attention, or have told you what steps 
they had taken in consequence thereof, in 
order to bring France to an explanation. 
I would likewise remind your lardships, 
that great preparations are going on in 
France and Spain, both by sea and land. 
it may be said, that another attempt is in- 
tended to be made on Algiers; or that the 
disputes subsisting between Spain and 
Portugal, in South America, may be the 
object of this armament. The former may 
be the case; but if the force now collect- 
ing in those countries, should be destined 
against Portugal, your lordships will please 
to recollect what was asserted in a former 
debate, by a noble earl (lord Rochford ) not 
now in office, but who then occupied a 
high and respectable post in administra- 
tion, that if oes should be attacked, 
we must necessarily be made parties in 
the war, and be bound to afford her 
every assistance in our power. In short, 
my lords, uniting all the causes, circum. 
stances, and probable events, which first 
created, or may be consequent of the pre- 
sent dispute, 1 am heartily for agreeing 
with the motion, as 4 means of preventing 
the calamities every part of this empire is 
threatened with, in case we should persist 
in carrying our present ruinous, unjust, 
and oppressive designs into execution. 

The Earl of Sandwech. 1 did not in- 
tend to trouble your lordships had I noe 
been particularly called on by the noble 
duke who spoke last, and who, I can safely 
affirm, is either materially mistaken in 
every fact he has stated, or has drawn 
conclusions which his grace was by no 
means warranted, in every instance where 
his assertions had any ground or colour of 
reality to support him. I am extremely 
sorry that my noble relation, before he 
hazarded any charges of the nature new 
brought forward, did not consult me, as I 
could satisfactorily have convinced him 
that he had been ery misinformed. I 
may venture to say I know the quarter 
from which his grace has had the informa- 
tion he hes now stated, and so earn 
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daily writings in the papers, by their 
speeches in another place, by the general 
tenor of their discourses, and by the mo- 
tions they have made; but I will tell the 
noble duke what perhaps he is ignorant 
of, that those men are superficial, unin- 
formed, and that every effort they have 
made to disparage the conduct of that 
board, at which I have the honour to pre- 
side, has only exhibited proofs of their 
total ignorance, their rancour, and their 

ersonal spleen. The noble duke says, 
Pe has received his information from pro- 
fessional men. I beg, however, that his 
grace, previous to his giving trust to such 
assertions, willsend those professional men 
to me, when I promise to convince them 
that they know nothing at all of the mat- 
ter. The noble duke speaks of the Are- 
thusa, the Romney, the Eagle, &c. being 
at present unable to proceed to sea, on ac- 
count of their being defective in their com- 
plements. By the last returns of the state 
of those ships, I am authorized to say his 
grace has been mistaken in point of fact 
in every one of them. But supposing the 
facts were true, what would it prove? 


That perhaps from the established usage 


of the service, the men were changed from 
one ship to another, according as circum- 
stances made such an arrangement neces- 
sary: but will it prove the only matter 
that can possibly deserve enquiry, that any 
one ship, since the commencement of the 
present naval armaments, has been de- 
tained a single day for want of hands? 
The noble duke says, that the Eagle, 
aboard which ship lord Howe is to hoist 
his flag, stands in this predicament. Were 
the fact strictly true, I make no doubt but 
the popularity of the noble lord, and the 
desire of serving under so able and ami- 
able a commander, would soon procure a 
number sufficient to make up the defici- 
ency the noble duke has stated. As to 
the general assertion on which his grace 
has insisted, that the scarcity of seamen 
is so great, that we have been obliged to 
have recourse to the expedient of supply- 
ing it by entering vagrants and convicted 
felons, I am sure nothing of the kind has 
happened; and I should be extremely 
averse to adopting such a scheme, or 
countenancing any mode of manning our 
navy under any circumstance of necessity 
that might lead to the disgusting so useful 
and brave a set of men; besides, 1 think 
it would be very improper on many ac- 
counts ; it would be the means of corrupt- 
ing their morals, which, with me, shall al- 
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ways continue to be one of the prime ob- 
jects of my care to prevent. Our seamen 
are, in general, men of very commendable 
conduct, and remarkable good morals, so 
long as they remain on board. If they 
are dissipated when on shore, the conse- 
ne of their dissipation seldom reach 
urther than spending their money in riot, 
&c. which has this good effect in respect 
of the service, that when their money is 
spent they return to their ships with cheer- 
fulness, their means of living on land being 
at anend. What, then, would be the pro- 
bable consequence, should vagrants and 
felons be permitted aboard his Majesty’s 
ships of war; but that the most profligate 
of their species would mix with the whole 
body of seamen, and contaminate their 
morals? All which are matters that ought 
to be carefully attended to and prevented. 
Taking, however, the facts thrown out by 
the noble duke in another light, what do 
they amount to, allowing them to be true? 
I am within your lordships’ recollection, 
that I asserted in aformer debate, that the 
full complements of the ZO guardships 
amounted to 6,800 men; that there were 
but 6,300 men actually on the books ; that 
consequently there was a deficiency of 
500 seamen ; and that that number could 
be easily procured, or in case of emer- 
gency, almost instantaneously completed 
bya press. Do the present facts contra- 
dict what I then submitted to Se lord- 
ships? I stated a deficiency, I informed 
your lordships of the facility of procuring 
men, of which I have had daily experi- 
ence, adding at the same time, that in case 
of a sudden necessity of sending the ships 
to sea, a press would furnish me with the 
means of providing against any possible 
exigency that could arise. Though I 
speak of a press, I do not think we shall 
have any occasion for one. When I spoke 
last on this subject, I said I believed we 
should not, nor have I had any reason since 
to change my opinion ; but I did not then 
bind myself to any positive engagement 
that press-warrants would not be issued. 
I am still as far from thinking that they 
will, but I by no means tie myself down to 
unconditional ‘promise that they will not. 
I repeat what I have said before frequent- 
ly, that nothing but necessity will oblige 
me, and that necessity seems as far distant 
as ever. Pressing, my lords, is attended 
with great severity and uncommon hard- 
ship; nothing can be more dreadful than 
to tear a useful member of society from 
his family and his dearest connections, 
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when probably his industry and protection 
is most wanted. I have often turned my 
thoughts to the subject, and hope in the 
end to be able to perfect some scheme 
which will render pressing of seamen en- 
- tirely unnecessary. I have already had 
some experience that the usual mode of 
procuring men is most certainly defective ; 
and while I wish toexplain myself, I am glad 
to have an opportunity of speaking of the 
worth and merit of two very deserving 
officers; one of them a near relation toa 
_noble earl, whom I now see in his place 
(lord Abercorn); the gentleman I allude 
to is captain Hamilton; the other, captain 
Pownall, who, with a fortune of 100,000/. 
without any temptation to go to sea, but 
what was inspired by a sense of duty 
and the justice of the cause: both those 
officers tendered their services unasked ; 
and without any application for assist- 
ance from the Admiralty, procured their 
complements within a few days, so as 
to be ready to proceed to sea; and that 
urely by entering men at rendezvous- 

ouses to serve aboard their respective 
vessels. Such a mode of procuring men 
creates a confidence between the com- 
manding officer and the seaman. The 
former is in some measure bound to act 
humanely to the man who gives him 
the preference of serying under him ; and 
the latter will find his interest and duty 
unite, in behaving well under a person 
from whom he is taught to expect every 
present reasonable indulgence, and future 
favour. ‘These, and other instances of a 
similar nature, which have come to my 
knowledge, have enabled me to point out 
one thing that might, in my opinion, be 
the means of furthering the naval service; 
that is, trusting less to the assistance of the 
Admiralty board, and giving every possi- 
ble encouragement to the captains ap- 
pointed to the command of ships to com- 
plete their own crews.—The noble duke 
says, that the foreign troops having 
marched tothe place of embarkation, and 
not finding the transports ready to receive 
them, have been obliged to return to their 
quarters. J am certain the fact is not so, 
and will tell his grace that at no time has 
the transport service been more expedi- 
tiously conducted ; for I am certain it was 
never known in this country that so many 
ton of shipping were procured within so 
short atime; and what rendered this cir- 
cumstance the more extraordinary was, 
the extreme severity of the weather, which, 
by the returns made to me, had put a stop 
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to all work and business for a fortnight, 
during the time of the frost. The noble 
duke who made the motion, has founded 
it on motives of humanity, equity, and 
sound policy. To the first I shall only 
say, that the present measures, if steadily 
pursued, will, to every substantial purpose, 
answer the ends of humanity, and be the 
most effectual means of preventing the 
effusion of human blood. In point of 
equity, I am sure the motives for rejecting 
his grace’s motion are equally strong, un- 
less we consent to surrender the most es- 
sential and sacred rights of the British le- 
gislature. And as to the policy and expe- 
diency, I will venture to say, that the no- 
ble duke is no less mistaken; for as we 
have the right, so I trust we have the 
power to assert that right, and will be able 
to convince the Americans, that our abi- 
lity will be made no less conspicuous than 
the justice of our claims, the humanity we 
have manifested in the manner we have 
asserted them, and the measures we mean 
to pursue in their maintenance and support. 
The Duke of Richmond. The noble 
earl who lately presided at the head of a 
ertain department (lord Dartmouth) 
seems to doubt, or is willing to explain 
away, the expression alluded to by the 
noble duke who made the motion. I re- 
collect his lordship’s words precisely: I 
took a note of them at the time, and they 
were, “* that it was the intention of adminis- 
tration torelaxand conciliate,and never by 
force ofarmstosubdue America.” This, my 
lords, 1 contend, was the idea thrown out 
in the speech; and was the ostensible ob- 
ject of the clause the last mentioned noble 
duke alluded to; though I perfectly coin- 
cide with his grace, that war alone for the 
purpose of subduing America, lay con- 
cealed under that clause, as now manifestly 
appears. What does the clause import ? 
Does it contain any one specific provision ? 
Is. it not a loose, indefinite jumble of words, 
meaning nothing, or at least nothing but 
to vest in the crown a power of disposing 
of the rights of parliament; of leaving 
clang all the odium; and giving his 
Majesty, should the scheme of coercing 
America prove impracticable, all the credit 
of any concession parliament might here- 
after be disposed to agree to. I would de- 
sire your lordships to turn to the clause, 
and see the condition on which any mea- 
sure of conciliation is to rest: * whenever 
any province, &c. shall shew a disposition 
to return to their duty.”?. How is this 
disposition to be known? Not by the 
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‘Congrese, for you have refused to treat 
with them; not with any particular de- 
scription of men, for there can be none 
legally entitled to answer further than 
themselves are concerned. There are no 
assemblies in being. Who, then, can you 
_ treat with, but with individuals whom you 
mean to detach from their countrymen, in 
order, by holding out offers of pardon, to 
create divisions; and by effecting that, 
forwarding your schemes of either simple 
conquest or unconditional submission ? 
But I do assure your lordships, that this 
echeme, however artfully planned, or 
deeply laid, will meet with the fate of all 
the rest. The people, so as to answer the 
ends you propose, will never permit them- 
selves to be duped. It will be received as 
the proposition made to the Congress by 
sir Grey Cooper. This will never effect 
what the 100,000é. offered by that gen- 
tleman to the Congress, if they would 
agree to the noble lord’s cenciliatory pro- 
position, failed todo. Every offer, how- 
ever covertly made, must be disclosed at 
last. That is the constitution of the Con- 
gress. They were obliged to impart to 
their constituents, that they refused the 
money; and that insidious proposition, 
though short of the system now pursuing, 
met with that contempt it deserved. But 
supposing that the Congress had con- 
sented, do your lordships imagine, that the 
people would have submitted to such igno- 
minious terms? I am certain they would 
not. The Congress is a temporary ftuc- 
tuating body, chosen for a certain term; 
and as the people found that the point at 
issue, had the Congress assented, would 
have been virtually surrendered, it is pro- 
bable they would have appointed other 
_ delegates, who would have undone every 
thing that had been agreed to by their 
predecessors, for they would never ac- 
quiesce ina mandate which says, you shall 
tax yourselves, you shall collect those 
taxes, and send the produce to be de- 
posited in the British treasury; and we do 
at the same time reserve to ourselves not 
only the negative of disapproving of the 
quantum, but likewise the right of taxing 
you in any manner, or to any extent, we 
may hereafter think proper. ‘The noble 
earl, my lords, who spoke last, has made 
use of a very presumptuous expression in 
reply to the noble duke who spoke imme- 
diately before him. He tells his grace not 
only that he is totally mistaken and misin- 
formed, but supposing him to have re- 
ceived his information from professional 
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men, desires him to send those profes. 
sional men to him, and he will convince 
them of their ignorance. This, I confess, 
is a language I have been hitherto unac- 
customed to; I always imagined that pro- 
fessional men were supposed to know 
something of their profession; I always 
thought that in undertakings of an impor- 
tant and arduous nature, they were con- 
sulted. I never expected to have heard so 
respectable a body condemned in the 
lump, and included in a general charge of 
ignorance and incapacity. If the noble 
earl is serious, I think this fact ought to be 
one reason for our desisting from our pre- 


‘sent design; for if the charge be true, who 


shall we have to carry it into execution? 
Or, taking it in another light, if the talents 
and knowledge of professional men are 
held in so much contempt, and the noble 
ear} has only relied on his own judgment, 
which, however transcendent in other re- 
spects, I cannot put in competition with 

ose who have devoted their whole lives 
to a profession, I ans not surprized that all 
our operations have hitherto miscarried. 
The noble earl has denied that vagrants 
or convicted felons have been entered and 
entertained aboard his Majesty’s ships of 
war; but I can, partly from my own know- 
ledge, contradict his lordship in this as- 
sertion. As lord lieutenant of the county 
of Sussex, I received an order from the 
privy council, signed by the noble earl in 
the blue ribbon (lord Gower) as president 
of that council, desiring me to cause the 
lawe in being against vagrants, &c. to be 
carried into effectualexecution. I believe 
there is not one of your lordships who are 
strangers to the mtended operation of this 
order, or suppose that the proclamation 
alluded to was issued fer any other pur- 
pose but to pursue the objects of the law, 
by causing the persons apprehended under 
it to be put aboard the ships then fitting 
out, aod which, whatever the noble earl 
may have asserted to the contrary, I am 
well satisfied, were detained for want of 
hands, from proceeding to the places of 
their respective destinations. The noble 
earl speaks very pompously of the power, 
strength, and resources of this country. 
He may be right; but I think we have not 
yet given any great proof of them, except 
In the profusion of our grants. His lord- 
ship says, that our abilities have not been 
at all exerted; that we are able to emplay 
and provide ten times a greater force then 
the present. His lordship is, I contest, 


very fruitful in expedicnts ; but I suspect 
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he has, in this instance, asserted more a 
good deal than he will be able to make 
good. By the votes of the other House I 
foc that six millions, or thereabouts, 

ave been already granted for the service 
of the present year, in which is included, 
even for last year, nearly a million for ex- 
traordinaries. Now, without computing 
what the probable expence of the extraor- 
dinaries of this year will be, when four 
times the number of land forces, besides 
the very formidable fleet the noble earl has 
entertained us with an account of, are to 
be employed, I just confine the expence 
to what is already granted. I would then 
ask the noble earl whether he seriously 
thinks that we are able to raise sixty mil- 
lions? for his assertion goes exactly to 
that ; or supposing that we were, whether 
it would be politic, to involve us in a situa- 
tion which might render such an exertion 
of our strength necessary? It is on ac- 
count of our defenceless state at home, the 
heavy expence the prosecution of a war at 
so great a distance must cost, the deluge 
of blood which must of course be spent in 
such a quarrel, the fear of an attack from 
our foreign enemies, but avove all, the in- 
justice of the cause, that I am for heartily 
agreeing with the noble duke’s motion, 
as a means of preventing all those accumu- 
lated evils with which we are threatened. 
I, for one, am free to declare, that should 
the colonies persist, and refusing to enter 
into terms of accommodation, claim rights 
destructive of the sovereignty of this em- 
pire, I should thenceforward be silent in 
their behalf, and should be as earnest as 
the most zealous of your lordships, in com- 

elling them to that species of submission 
in which the strength and power of this 
country, and all its dependencies, most es- 
sentially depend.—Before I sit down, as 
perhaps it may be the last time I may 

ave an opportunity of addressing myself 
to the right reverend bench on this occa- 
sion, I shall say a word or two to their 
Jordships, It is true I have been as yet 
rather unsuccessful in my appeals to that 
quarter; but when to the motives of hu- 
manity, and all the sanctions arising from 
a love of peace and an abhorrence to the 
effusion of blood, I shall add the consi- 
derations of their lordships’ own personal 
concerns, I flatter myself, I shall be heard 
with greater attention by the right re- 
verend body. It is possible, my lords, 
that in the present conflict, while both 
parties are warmly contending, the consti- 
fution may be destroyed, the rights and 
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liberties of the people may be annihilated, 
or another revolution may happen, and the 
government may be overthrown. In the 
latter event, what will probably be the 
consequence ?—but that in such a state of 
things, you, my lords, (the bishops) may 
a second time fall a victim to the rage of 
the people. The golden prebends, the - 
rich deanries, the overgrown bishopricks, 
ay be sacrificed to appease the wrath, 
and gratify the expectations of the pre- 
vailing party. This may be the case, 
should the constitution be overthrown, 
and it has always been in this country a 
consequence of bad government. ur 
rulers have first provoked the people, the 
constitution has been violated, attempts 
have been made on their parts to support 
those violations, and the people have ge- 
nerally prevailed in the struggle; so that 
the event has been, that, whether the rights 
of the people have been vindicated or in- 
vaded, the government has been dissolved. 
It is on this account I now particularly 
address myself to the right reverend bench, 
to remind them of their real situation, and 
to warn them of the consequences of a 
state of civil confusion, as they. perhaps 
will be the first and most material suf- 
ferers. 

The Earl of Sandwich. I never ar- 
raigned the abilities of professional men 
in general; I never desired that they 
might be sent to me, to instruct them. 
What I both said and meant, my lords, 
was, that the noble duke was misin- 
formed; that if he had his information 
from professional men, I know who they 
were; I knew they were superficial, 
and as such recommended to his grace, 
to send those professional men to me, 
and I would convince them that they 
were ignorant, and knew nothing at all 
of the matter. I therefore appeal to 
your lordships’ candour, whether my 
words admitted of such an interpretation 
as the noble duke has put upon them. I 
am sure they did not; for as no man has 
a higher esteem for the profession, so no 
person can be more perfectly convinced 
of the very accurate and extensive know- 
ledge of many of those brave and expe- 
rienced seamen alluded to, who would do 
honour to any profession, or any service. 

The Earl of Hillshburough. I was not 
present in the. House when: the noble 
duke, who made the motion, advertcd to 
me in a matter of explanation relative to 
the conduct of the cabinet in 1769, when 
it was proposed to repeal the Act for lay- 
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ing on the port duties in America. 1 have 
been now informed that his grace has as- 
serted he was over-ruled and out-voted in 
council; and that I sent him g note stating 
the transaction. 1 do not say that the 
noble duke did not receive such a note, 
but I deny that it ever came either directly 
or indirectly from me. The noble duke 
who spoke last, has again adverted to m 
unfortunate !etter, which has afforded suc 
ample matter for discussion; and has as- 
serted, that it was done with an intention 
of amusing the colonies, and deceiving 
them. There is nothing, I trust, I would 
be further from being guilty of, than de- 
ceit, in any shape or to answer any pur- 
ae I'am certain such a charge will be 
und totally groundless in the present in- 
stance. I appeal to the obvious construc- 
tion of the letter itself; and I would re- 
commend to such of your lordships as may 
_ hereafter think it worth your while to take 
notice of it, to first desire it to be read, in 
order that the House may be enabled to 
judge for themselves, and not be misled 
y any partial interpretation of it. The 
words of the letter, so far as they relate to 
the present subject, were, that his Ma- 
jesty’s then ministers engaged for them- 
selves, and desired the respective gover- 
nors to assure the several assemblies, that 
' it was not the intention of this country to 
7s any tax on America, for the purpose 
raising a revenue. Supposing, shen: 
that this promise were binding on all suc- 
- cessive administrations, which I presume 


will hardly be contended for, will any 
noble lord produce a single instance in 
which this promise has been departed 


from? Has there any tax been imposed, 
or duty levied, since that period? I will 
not trouble your lordships with any parti- 
cular discussion on the right this country 
has to tax the colonies. My general sen- 
timents are already fully known. If so- 
vereignty includes every thing essential to 
its inherent power and exercise, it is to 
the last degree absurd, to distinguish be- 
tween the general legislative right to go- 
vern, direct and controul, and the partial 
limited object of taxation, which is clearly 
included in that right, and necessarily 
forms a part of it. It would ill become 
me to waste your lordships’ time in pur- 
suing the self-evident consequences which 
flow from. this pean The point of ex- 
pediency in the outset of this business 
might have admitted of argument: the 
present state of it cannot. The gentleman 


(Mr. Grenville) who first proposed the 


Stamp Act, saw this point in a very clear 
light, and determined to couple the man- 
tenance of the right with the necessity of 
obliging America to contribute to lighten 
the burdens she had been accessary m 
creating. He was a worthy, able maz, 
and in some respects a great man; yet if 
he could have foreseen all the conse- 
quences that have since happened, I have 
strong reasons to believe he would have 
desisted from his design. The gentlemen 
who succeeded him were actuated by the 
best motives: they found that country in 
a state little short of civil confusion. From 
a solicitude to preserve the peace of the 
empire, they consented to the repeal of 
the law which created those unhappy dis- 
turbances; but even that administration 
acknowledged the principle laid down by 
their predecessors in office; for they ac- 
companied the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
with the Declaratory law, which maintains 
the legislative supremacy of this country 
in all cases whatever. When the duties 
were laid on in 1767, I did not attend, nor 
had I any hand in imposing them; never- 
theless, as the right was questioned by 
America, I was of opinion, that unless we 
resolved entirely to relinquish the so0- 
vereignty over that country, we ought b 
no means to corsent to a total repeal. 
saw the necessity of retaining a part of the 
duties, till America should recognize the 
right of imposing them. I voted against 
the total repeal on that ground; and I 
concurred in advising the latter on the 
same motives. A clear and spectfic ac- 
knowledgment of the right, I thought ne- 
cessary ; when that was completely se- 
cured, I was willing to concede on the 
ground of expediency alone. I am still 
of the same opinion, and shall ever con- 
tinue to resist, to the utmost of my power, 
every proposition for*concession or ac- 
commodation, short of submission and ac- 
knowledgment, such as I have described ; 
because, I am perfectly convinced, that if 
the right of taxation be surrendered, every 
other beneficial right of sovereignty wi 
soon follow, and America in the end be 
totally separated from this country. The 
noble duke, on a former occasion, ex- 
pressed his disapprobation very strongly 
of the law for altering the charter of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. For my part, I think the 
law was in every respect extremely neces- 
sary. First, as to the right, because every 
charter, from the very nature of the grapt, 
is controulable and dissolvable by the su- 
preme legislature. Only reflect, my lords, 
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for an instant, what the consequence would 
be, if the contrary were true? The King 
might grant exclusive privileges by char- 
ter; he might name them in such a man- 
ner as to render them totally mdependent 
of parliament; and he might in tact, by 
this meana, parcel out the whole empire 
into as many independent communities as 
he pleased. Surely, my lords, such an 
absurdity is not to be endured. I contend, 
that all corporations are under the con- 
troul of parliament ; that it is competent 
for parliament to alter, amend, or abridge 
the privileges thus granted, whenever they 
see that the interests of the empire de- 
mand it. Let us, then, in maintenance of 
the general priaciple, make a particular 
application of it, as affecting the colony of 
Massachusetts Bay. Towards the latter 
end of the reign of Charles the 2nd, a po- 
licy prevailed which I as heartily disap- 
ree of as any of your lordships, that of 
issolving charters at the mere will and 
pleasure of the crown, or at least in a 
mode nearly as exceptionable. I believe, 
however, that the matter 1am going to 
allude to, happened to be an exception to 
the general abuse of the power exercised 
by that monarch. It was discovered, that 
the charter granted to Massachusetts Bay, 
‘was no more than an incorporation of cer- 
tain persons, for the mere purposes of 
carrying on trade, under the description 
of a chairman and so many assistants; the 
vacancies in the latter to be filled up by 
the chairman, and the president’s seat, 
when a vacancy happened, by the majo- 
rity of the assistants. What was the con- 
sequence? Why, this body of men usurped 
all the powers of civil government; and 
instead of a trading company, erected 
themselves into a kind of ‘little republic, 
disclaiming almost all political relation 
to the parent state. Actuated by those 
principles of republicanism, which have 
revailed among them in a greater or 
esser degree since their earliest settlement 
in that country, the chairman soon as- 
sumed the name of governor, and his as- 
sistants that of a council, over whom, for 
the reason before assigned, the King had 
no power, for he was not permitted to ap- 
point either. The charter on this account 
was accordingly dissolved; and though 
after the Revolution the people of that 
province did every thing in their power to 
obtain a renewal of it, their endeavours 
proved unsuccessful. King William’s coun- 
cil, though they had risked their lives and 
fortunes in support of the constitutional 
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liberties of their country, could sever be 
prevailed pe to establish, or renew 
claims so derogatory to the legislative 
rights, the sovereign controul, and the es- 
sential interests of this country. Atiength 
the people of New-England were obliged 
to submit. Their country was divided 
into distinct governments, and the King 
reserved to himself the power of appoiating 
the governor in the province of Massa- 
chusets Bay, and provided in another 
manner for the election of the council. 
So the constitution of that government 
stood at the commencement of the present — 
disputes, when it was found that a defect 
remained, which was very severely felt, 
and which caused a continual interruption 
to the carrying on of the public business, 
It was this: by king William’s charter, 
though the appointment of the governor 
was reserved to the crown, the council 
were chosen by the people. By which 
means the governor found himself conti- 
nually thwarted or over-ruled in coun- 
cil; consequently, whatever measures he 
adopted were either weak or inefficacious, 
and government became in a great mea- 
sure useless or inactive. To remedy that 
evil, the Charter Bill was framed and 

into a law. I am sorry it was not 
thought of earlier; for I am certain if it 
had, none of the consequences which are 
now so justly lamented, would have hap- 


pened. 

The Earl of Shelburne. I came down this 
day to the House with an intention of se- 
conding the motion made by the noble 
duke, because I think it the only measure 
now left which can possibly extricate us 
from that inevitable destruction which 
awaits us, should we obstinately persist in 
our present wild and romantic system of 
conquest and coercion. I have, from the 
beginning of this melancholy business, 
been always of opinion that a middle path 
might be hit on by which this country’ 
‘may be enabled both to acquit herself wit 
honour, and to diffuse the blessings of her 
once happy government to her American 
subjects, without sacrificing those interests, 
which I shall always be as zealous to re- 
tain as any one of your lordships; mean- 
ing, however, to be understood on this 
clear principle, that the power of taxing 
themselves, and the rights enjoyed by 
charter, must be preserved to the colonies 
inviolate. I shall ever think, that any ate 
tempt to deprive them of either of those, 
will be no less unjust in principle, than ims 
practicable in the execution I know, 
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even after concession on our side, and 
submission and confidence on theirs, a 
great dea] will still remain to be done. 
Much must be trusted to the wisdom, 
integrity, and moderation of ministers. 
They will have many great and uncommon 
. difficulties to encounter. I foresee many 
of them. The disposition of the army in 
particular, I predict will be the source of 
great doubt, and no small contrariety of 
sentiment both here and in America. I 
however put in my claim to be understood, 
as by no means giving up or being willing 
to relinquish the right inherent in the so- 
vereign, of ordering, directing, and sta- 
tioning the army in whatever part of this 
empire he may think proper; and I con- 
fess it is with no small degree of astonish- 
ment and uneasiness I have heard doc- 
trines of a very ditterent nature maintained 
within this House by severai noble lords, 
whose mere peculiar business it is to take 
care that his Majesty’s just prerogatives 
be maintained entire and undiminished in 
all their parts. I particularly allude to the 
transactions in Ireland, and the language 
held by the parliament of that kingdom. 
It is true, I have a very considcrable pro- 
perty in Ireland, and have its interests 
sincerely at heart, but nevertheless I would 
not wish to advance them at the expence 
of this country. Besides, I am convinced, 
that any partial favour granted to that 
kingdom, unless in points of local ad- 
vantage, which do not interfere with the 
controul and supremacy of this, would in 
the end be no real advantage to it. Ifthe 
jaws against Catholics be cruel and impo- 
litic; if the monopoly claimed by this 
country, in some instances, be liable to 
the same objection ; if any Jaws are want- 
ing which may encourage domestic in- 
dustry and promote cultivation, none of 
your lordships would be readier to agree 
to any scheme which might conduce to 
ends so salutary and desirable: but when 
1 hear it asserted that the military force of 
this empire is to be divided into separate 
establishments, not under the immediate 
controul of the sovereign ; when I hear it 
maintained that it is not competent for his 
Majesty to send forcigners, under the 
sanction of a British parliament, into any 
part of the empire, for its particular de- 
fence, or for the safety of the whole; 
when I hear that a certain local military 
establishment is fixed, and, as it were, 
docked up in Ireland, so as not to be called 
forth, as the exigences of affairs may re- 
guire; J cannot forget my duty so much 
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as to be silent, and not express my mot 
hearty disapprobation of doctrines so de 
rogatory of the prerogative of the crown, 
and the controuling and superintending 
power of the British parliament. As to 
the question immediately before your |ord- 
ships, 1 look upon it the only one now lett 
for our national salvation. It admits of bu 
one plausible objection, which is, that 
should we now recede, it would operate 
as an encouragement to America to rise 
higher in her demands, on a supposition 
that our conceding at this poeun crisis 
would induce her to conclude, that timi- 
dity and a consciousness of our own inabi- 
lity, not a love of justice, were the true 
motives. Granting every thing which 
may be built on this argument to have 
great weight, I would only oppose to it 
this one consideration, urged by a noble 
duke (of Richmond), that should this turn 
out to be true, it would give the friends of 
government such a superiority, such a 
concurrence of hearts and hands, as would 
be more than a sufficient counterbalance 
for any inconvenience which might arise 
from the suspension of arms proposed by 
the present motion. On the whole, I can 
see no solid objection to your lordships 
agrecing to it: I perceive innumerable 
forcible reasons for your acquiescence. I 
foresee the possibility, if not the strong 
probability, of our being compelled wt 
engage in a foreign war. 1 am convinced, 
that the present schemes of conquest and 
coercion are unjust. I am satished they 
are impolitic, and as such heartily unite in 
opinion, that the present motion ought to 
be agreed to on every principle of hu- 
manity, equity, and sound policy. 
Lord Lyttelton. Though I do not think 
that the noble lords who support this mo- 
tion, nor any other noble lord in this 
House, have any right to desire explana- 
tions from ministers, on points which anse 
and are incidental to their offices, yet, for 
my own part, as the matter has been press- 
ed pretty forcibly by several of the noble 
lords in opposition, I should be glad to 
know from the noble lords in office, whe- 
ther they have specific assurances from 
the courts of Versailles and Madrid, suft- 
cient to give them a perfect security that 
this nation will not be interrupted in the 
present measures for the purpose of re- 
ducing our rebellious subjects in America. 
I urge this more for the sake of strength- 
ening the hands of government, than for 
the mere purpose of information; for I 


am perfectly satisfied, that no threats oF 
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intrigues whatever should prevent us from 
reclaiming America from its present dis- 
ordered state, and securing to us in future 
its dependence and constitutional submis- 
sion. But my motive chiefly is to remind 
ministers of what has fallen in the course 
of this debate, lest their silence may be 
construed into a positive acquiescence. 
The noble earl who spoke last but one 
{lord Hillsborough) has exculpated him- 
self very ably from the charge of inten- 
tional deceit, imputed to his circular let- 
ter: but I am tar from following that no- 
ble ear] in some of the reasoning he re- 
sorted to. His lordship told you that no 
tax had been since imposed; that if there 
had, it was not imposed by the sume ad- 
. Ininistration; and that very few, if any, 
remained in office now, who were in office 
at the time the letter was written. To 
me, further than the purpose of mere per- 
sonal exculpation, all this seems extremely 
irrelative. I cannot agree that any en- 
gagement made by any administration, can 
be deemed binding on your lordships. 
I cannot conceive that it is in the power 
of any set of ministers, however able, to 
compliment away the inherent rights of 
the British parliament. If the power be 
in the parliament, as I am sure it is, they 
cannot even themselves surrender it, with. 
out a manifest breach of trust. I take it 
to be a right original, co-extensive, and 
inalienable, not to be parted with or trans- 
ferred. If so, how much less can parlia- 
ment and the nation at large be bound by 
engagements of this nature made by minis- 
ters? I allow that the right of taxation, 
which is the leading point-in dispute, may, 
from motives of expediency, be suspend- 
ed, or abstained from; but I do contend, 
that it can never be abandoned entirely, 
because it is essential to the very nature 
and exercise of civil government. The 
motion now before your lordships is indeed 
of a very extraordinary kind. What does it 
offer? That after the most notorious acts 
of violence, after the most patient for- 
bearance on our part, after giving proofs 
of moderation never before heard of, we 
are desired to suspend all further opera- 
tions. 
‘and dignity of a great and powerful na- 
‘tion? Consider, my lords, what a figure 

ou would cut in the eyes of all Europe, 
in those of your own subjects, in the opi- 
nion even of the very people for whose 
sake the benefit is intended. Would they 
not all unite in pronouncing it the summit 
of folly, of cowardice, and national weak- 
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Is this consistent with the wisdom 
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ness, not lenity and humanity ? I am asto- 
nished to hear the noble lords on the other 
side urge so warmly motives of humanity, 
in order to induce your lordships to agree 
with the present proposition. Are there 
any people under heaven have acted more 
inhumanly than those very people for 
whom they now plead? Have they not al. 
ready destroyed even the very appear- 
ance of government? Have they not ruin- 
ed, banished, and proscribed every man, 
who has even dared to differ from them 
in sentiment? Have they not trampled on 
every right of personal liberty and private 
property? Have they not even gone so far 


as to stifle all free discussion in print, and 


overthrown that great palladium the liberty 
of the press, in the person of Rivington, 
whose only crime was, that he published 
the thoughts of men who ventured to dis- 
approve of the measures they were pursu- 
ing? I do affirm to your lordships, that 1 
have particular information to support me 
in these general assertions, from gentlemen 
of undoubted veracity, who have related a 
variety of particulars that would astonish 
you, if they were made known. But, my 
lords, besides the great question depending 
between both countries, I would only ask, 
what will be the certain effect of this mo- 
tion? It will only be to give the colonies 
time to prepare for more vigorous resist- 
ance; and if what has been thrown out 
this day, relative to the real disposition of 
foreion powers, has any foundation in it, 
it will answer every end of giving time 
both to our natural enemies and rebellious 
subjects, to make such preparations as will 
for ever after put it out of our power to 
reduce the latter to a proper state of obe- 
dience. _ | 
The Bishop of Peterborough. I am not 
so insensible of my own insignificance, 
and, I trust, shall not be so forgetful of my 
duty and my place, as ever to become a 
busy meddler in political matters; but 
your lordships will not think it unbecom- 
ing my station to say a few words in sup- 
port of a motion, which, pear ra 
what the noble lord who spoke last an 
the noble earl who spoke some time before 
him, have objected to it, appears still to 
me founded upon principles of humanity, 
justice, and sound policy.—The substance 
of those objections, which have the most 
colour of argument, is, that it is unbecom- 
ing the dignity of Great Britain to treat 
with subjects that are in rebellion to her 
authority, while they have their arms in 
their hands; and that a republican spirit 
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of independence being the real ground of 
the dispute, to negociate would be only to 
delay, aad give the colonies time to 
atrengthen themselves, and thereby be- 
come still more furmidable than they are. 
—<As to saying the Americans are not to 
be treated with, while they have arms in 
their hands, it is, in effect, the very same 
thing as saying they shall not be treated 
with at all: for it canaot be supposed, 
for a moment, that a whole people, en- 
gaged in what appears to them the very 
best of causes, who have already commit- 
ted themselves so far as tv incur the cen- 
sures of rebellion, should, while they have 
the means of defence left, forego their only 
hope, and submit themselves uncondition- 
ally to the will of those whom they think 
have injurcd and oppressed them, without 
having the least assurance which they can 
rely upon given them, either of redress or 
security.— The plain and only inference to 
be drawn from this argument, is, that 
slaughter and devastation must now neces- 
sarily be the only means employed to re- 
establish mutual confidence, and a cordial 
reconciliation. As to the idea of the no- 
ble earl, that these troubles originated 
from a republican spirit of independence, 
and therefore to treat would only be to 
delay, it seems to me a begging of the 
question ; and to shew it is so, I beg leave 
to recall your lordships’ recollection to 
what was said in the debate on the Boston 
Port Bill. Your lordships were then tn- 
formed, that the discontents in America 
were confined to the lower order of the 
people, and were only the idle clamours 
of an inconsiderable faction, whose chief 
support was the encouragement they had 
from persons here at home. In the next 
session, when the disturbances grew more 
alarming, they were said to be owing to 
the defective constitution, and turbulent 
spirit of a single disaffected province ; that 
Constitution was altered, and the,evil in- 
creased : now it is spread over the whole 
continent, and it is attempted to persuade 
your lordships that it has all along pro- 
ceeded from one general principle of uni- 
versal independence.—For my part, my 
lords, believing in my conscience, as I do, 
that we need look no farther for the origin 
of these troubles, than the fatal imposition 
of the Stamp Act, I can by no means ad- 
mit the notion, that absolute independence 
is even now the object of America. When 
I first heard the position at the opening of 
the session, it was altogether novel to me, 
m any other light than as one of the many 
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hydra heads, that naturally spring from 
the blood of civil dissention: that some 
there may have been who from the begin 
ning had it in view, I will not question; 
but if their party ever becomes general, % 
will be the consequence, and not the cause 
of our disputes. Ill, however, does it seem 
to become the wisdom and gravity of your 
lordships’ counsels to adopt such a persua- 
sion on mere presumptive evidence, and 
stands on no other. , 

For whether America does or does not 
feally aim at absolute independence, is by 
no means only a speculative idea; it w 
fraught with consequences of the utmost 
importance; it is big with all the horrors 
of war and desolation abroad, with all the 
evils of dissention here at home. Illi there 
fore, I say, does it accord with your lerd- 
ships’ wonted caution to decide on so a 
terial a point upon bare probability, de- 
duced from doubtful premises, by surmise, 
inference, and conjecture, while positive 
proof was to be had; for had it certainly 
might have been, and I hope still may be 
had, if an assurance was given to the Cco- 
Jonies, (on laying down their arms, and 
making restitution for the violence done to 
private property) of security against the 
exercise of taxation. It is principally on 
this, by them deemed a constitutional point, 
and not on visionary ideas of an inde- 
pendence which nothing bat a persever- 
ance in error on both sides can ever 
realise, that America is united, and 
hazarding all the consequences of resist- 
ance. ‘The neble duke’s motion is calcu- 
lated to prevent the dire conflict between 
resentment and despair. It proposes no 
terms, which might embarrass administra- 
tion, not even such as must be granted 
whenever an end is put to this war; for 
there are very-few now so sanguine In 
their expectations as to think that Ame- 
rica, if entirely subdued, could be held in 
peaceable subjection, under the exercise 
of taxation. Should it, however, appear 
that nothing short of independence wu 
satisfy America, it will at least have this 
good effect, it will let us all into the real 
ground of the quarrel, concerning which 
we so widely differ at present : it will unite 
the sentiments of all parties; it will give 
stability to administration, enable them to 
unfold their plan of operation, and leave 
no other subject of debate than whether tt 
is best to conquer or abandon. 

His lordship then added, that it wes 
not his intention to enter into the discus- 
sion of a point sare aa aise tos 
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much agitated, and which he wished had 
never been agitated at all, namely, the su- 
premacy of parliament; but as he hoped 
to trouble the House no more on the sub- 
ject of America, he begged leave to sub- 
mit to their consideration a short reflec- 
tion or two. In whatever light, said he, 
I have viewed this subject, I have never 
yet been able so far to confound my ideas, 
as to suppose that power and right are sy- 
nonimous terms; and to me it appears to 
avail little, that it should be said the power 
of parliament extends over the properties, 
when it has ceased to influence the opi- 
nion of the subject. Parliament may in- 
deed call men and things by what name it 
pleases; it nray say that what was formerly 
considered as anaid, a free gift of thepeople, 
shall henceforward be looked upon as an 
act of legal obligation. It may say this 
or that is rebellion, and it unquestionably 
becomes so thus far, that he who counter- 
acts its decisions must suffer the penalties, 
and may die as arebel; yet, after all, there 
is no earthly government whatever, but in 
a great measure is founded upon, and 1s 
€o-extensive with opinion: and when once 
the whole mass of a people think them- 
selves oppressed, be the case real or ima- 
ginary, it is the wisest, because it is the 
only safe way for those who govern, to 
change their system, and thereby prevent 
those struggles which in the end, if not 
fatal to liberty, are dangerous to them- 
selves. In every exertion of er, civil 
or natural, it is right to consider what is, 
and what is not, practicable: it was the 
glory, as well as the policy of imperial 
Rome, at the summit of her greatness; it 
has in more modern times been the pecu- 
liar boast of Great Britain, and may it be 
her practice to the end of time——“ Per 
Popa os dare jura volentes.”’ 
arl Gower confessed, that he had been 
one of the members in the cabinet who 
had advised and concurred in framing the 
circulatory letter, written by lord Hills- 
borough in 1769, and then read the copy 
of a letter written by a member of admi- 
nistration in 1765 (general Conway) to 
the American governors, maintaining the 
very doctrines supported by the noble 
Jords who spoke against the motion, that 
America, before she had a right to expect 
any indulgence from the mother country, 
must first acknowledge her sovereignty, 
and the supremacy of this legislature. 
Lord Abingdon said that the right of 
taxation, insisted on by them, stripped 
America of her-property ; and the claim 
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of having & right to alter her charters, de- 
prived her of her municipal rights; so 
that, on both accounts, the present war to 
compel her to an unconditional submis- 
sion, was a war of conquest, and if suc- 
cessful, must terminate in the absolute 
slavery of the vanquished. 

Lord Camden. I have eo frequently 
given my opinion on the injustice, on ous 
part, of compelling America to pay taxes, 
without being represented in our parlia- 
ment, contrary to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of this constitution, the privileges 
the people of that country are entitled 
to, as British subjects, and the inalienable 
tights of mankind, that I shall not presume 
to trouble your lordships on these subjects 
again, unless they come directly. under 
debate, or make an essential part of the 
matter under consideration. I shall 
chiefly confine myself to the object of the 
po motion; observing, however, before 

proceed further, that if there was any co- 
lour for the claim of taxing the colonies, 
the form, the right which has been at~ 
tempted to be exercised, is absurd beyond 
precedent. Ifit could at all be defended, 
It must be as an act of sovereign power is- 
suing from the legislature; but the ab- 
surdity of the other House, whose power 
of granting aids arises from representation, 
granting other people’s money, is a sole- 
cism in politics and legislation, reserved 
for modern discovery ; an idea that ev 
impartial, intelligent man must treat wit 
derision ; an idea which our predecessors 
would hardly believe possible to have en- 
tered into the mind of man to conceive, 
were they to rise from the dead, to be- 
hold the ridiculous scene that is now passe 
ing, and the manifest injustice which it ine 
volvesinit. The light I take the present 
motion in is, to remedy that extraordinary 
Act called the Capture Act, passed imme- 
diately before Christmas. I confess I am 
astonished how such a law could have 
ever received your lordships’ sanction. £ 
do not mean to arraign its cruelty, injus- 
tice,and impolicy, they do not come within 
the view I intend to take of it. I was indis- 
posed at Bath the time it passed this 
House, and I should be glad to know from 
either of the learned lords who defended 
it, how they could possibly permit the 
clause of pardoning to pass unnoticed ; 
or how they could let such a manifest im- 
position be put on the House, as that the 
clause delegated any power whatever of 
opening an accommodation with the co- 
lonies? What does this celebrated clause 
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say? That his Majesty shall be impowered 
to grant and receive. submissions. I 
would ask the learned lord, whether his 
Majesty can, ynder this Act, empower 
commissioners to grant pardons to pro- 
vinces, and whole bodies of men. If he 
should answer, that he can, I will engage 
to prove that he cannot; and that ny 
person who presumed to act under sucl 

@ power, would do it at his peri]. But if 
his Majesty could delegate this power in 
the extent contended, would that answer 
the professed object of the clause? Would 
it enable the commander in chief, or com- 
missioners, to enter into a treaty, or agree 
upon conditions ? I] do maintain it would 
not. The man who under such an autho- 
rity dare make a single concession, short 
of receiving an unconditional submission 
or surrender, would hazard his neck. To 
what purpose then to send out commis- 
sioners to treat, when any treaty, commu- 
nication, or intercourse whatever, accord- 
ing to the language of this House, would 
not only be treason against the person of 
the king, but treason against the state, 
and the legislative rights of parliament? 
The people of America. have been de- 
clared rebels: the very Act I allude to 
describes them as such. Where, then, 
is the man bold enough to accommodate 
the subsisting disputes, by an authority 
short of that which declared them so, ex- 
cept, as before observed, America should 
unconditionally submit? This, then, is the 
clearest proof, that unconditional sub- 
mission is the object in view, though it was 
endeavoured to be concealed under the 
flimsy clause I have been now comment- 
ing on; and it is on that account princi- 
pally, that I am desirous the present 
motion should succeed, to get at ihe real 
intentions of administration, to know whe- 
ther they mean atall to recede from their 
full demands, or whether they intend to 
risk every thing to pursue war for the pur- 
pose of a complete conquest in one event, 
or unconditional submission in the other. 
Their refusal will no longer leave a doubt 
of their ultimate intentions. ‘Concession, 
treaty, negociation, &c. will have just as 
much meaning as the word ¢ accommoda- 
tion’ had with the soldierin Shakespeare; 
accommodation, when desired to explain it, 
he said, meant accommodation. But, my 
lords, great stress is laid upon the Ame- 
ricans seizing the castles, forts, munition, 
&c. of his Majesty ; and it is said this is 
rebellion. If this is true at all, the case 
can only apply to Canada. If, however, 
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we are to examine the law, which in af- 
fairs of this nature can be our only guide, 
I question the truth of this assertion. 
Previous to Edward the 6th, it was not 
punishable as treason ; during the reign of 
that prince, a law was enacted, which 
made the retaining the king’s castles, 
fortresses, &c. against his consent, high 
treason. Inthe succeeding reign, that of 
queen Mary, that, with all other laws 
passed since the 25th of Edward the 3rd, 
were repealed ; and I know of none since 
enacted for the purpose; and, for my part, 
I cannot see, if the offence was merely 
confined to that, how a person could be 
legally punished. In this very strange 
clause I perceive there has an expression 
crept in, and but for the whole complexion 
of this iniquitous affair I should have been 
inclined to imagine it got there by the 
blunder of the clerk, as it is rank non- 
sense; it is the condition on which the 
pardons are to take place, as soon as the 
province shall be in the ‘ King’s peace.’ 
The phrase is an unmeaning one, as ap- 
plied here. The king’s peace, if it means 
any thing, relates to the ancient custom, 
when the feudatories made war on each 
other, in avenging personal wrongs, or by 
way of reprisal and retaliation. When the 
king thought proper to put a stop to such 
quarrels, he proclaimed the respective dis- 
tricts which were the seat of quarrel, to be 
in the king’s peace. I have turned the 
matter frequently in my mind, and think 
I have at length discovered the true rea- 
son of introducing this antiquated term. 
It is of a piece with all the rest of this bu- 
siness, which has been directed from the 
very beginning, to enlarge the powers of 
the crown, under the flimsy pretence of 
asserting the rights of parliament. Par- 
liament is at all events to be disgraced; 
and when ministers have experienced the 
impracticability of their schemes, all,they 
think they have to do will be to declare 
the province to be in the King’s peace. 
Hostilities will instantly cease, and, as & 
noble duke observed early in the debate, 
parliament will incur, both here and in 
America, all the odium of this attack on 
the liberty and property of their fellow 
subjects; and the King’s servants will have 
the credit of conceding and desisting from 
an attempt, of which they were the or- 
ginal authors, but which experience hat 
taught them, was as impracticable it 
was unjust, cruel and oppressive. 

Lord Mansfeld. If ‘lie noble lord wha 
spoke last, had not so fully explained what 
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the noble duke, who made the motion, and , can be legally directed. This, my lords, 
another noble duke, who spoke later in the | will greatly depend on circumstances, and 
debate, meant by appealing tome, I never | the prudence and abilities of those to 
could have conceived, that I should have | whom the execution of the commission is 
been called upon to explain or defend a' entrusted.. It may be presumed, they 
Bill, which I do assure your lordships, I! can have nothing to fear,.if they perforni 
never saw nor was consulted upon, till it | their duty faithfully, It can hardly be 
was debated on the second reading. I | supposed, that they will incur the displea- 
remember, I came very late into the’ sure of parliament, for acting up to theif 
House that evening, and should not have , instructions; and it is still less probable, 


said a syllable, if I had not been called 
upon then, as I am this night. There 
were but two doubts started on that occa- 
sion; one of them was, by a ncble duke 
(of Richmond) who wished to know if the 
ships, their tackle, and apparel, lying in 
the ports and docks of America, not ex- 
pressly offending against the principle of 
the Act, by carrying on or intending to 
carry on any trade, &c. came within the 


intention of the general clause which | 


creates the forfeiture under the description 
of all ships, goods and merchandize. 1 in- 
formed your lordships, that I thought it 
did ; because any exception might be a 
source of eaodless confusion ; for if a line 
were attempted to be drawn in favour of 
certain persons, or in respect of the mode 
of incurring the forfeitures, it might pro- 
bably totally defeat the purposes of the 
Bill. The other objection raised, was by 
the noble lord over the way, (lord Shel- 
burne.) His lordship contended against 
the power of pardoning in the lump, vest- 
ed in the crown by the Bill; for my part, 
1 am of the same opinion I was then; I 
thought that the power of pardoning in 
the lump, was a prerogative inherent in 
the crown, from the earliest date of the 
constitution. I knew such a power had 
been uniformly exercised by the successive 
monarchs of this realm, from the Conquest 
to this day. I knew, likewise, that as 
they have exercised it themselves, so they 
have frequently delegated it to others. 
And on this head, I have only to add, that 
his Majesty’s ministers were so well satis- 
fied of the power itself, and the compe- 
tency of the crown to delegate it; that a 
noble lord (Dartmouth) near me, in some 
successive stage of the Bill, moved an al- 
teration in the preamble, for the purpose 
of reserving that power. I am, therefore, 
clearly of opinion, that his Majesty might 
have granted pardons, as well to indivi- 
duals, as in the lump to whole provinces, if 
that Act had never passed. The learned 
lord, from the nature of the commission, 

has raised arguments and drawn conclu- 
sions, on the objects to which it may, or 
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that they will risk the censure of both . 


parliament and their sovereign, by any ims 
proper exercise of their powers, The 
learned lord is ata great loss to know the 
precise meaning of the phrase ‘ well dis- 
posed ;”? and the legal definition of that 
other phrase of being “in the King’s 
peace.” For my part, I am at no loss to 
comprehend the meaning of both these ex- 
pressions, the first plainly importing a dis¢ 
position in any province, town, of district, 
to return to their allegiance, and recog- 
nize the supreme legislative authority of 
this country ; and the other, a proclama- 
tion on such recognition and acknowledgs 
ment on the part of the persons autho- 
rized by the Act, to declare such colony 
or province to be in the King’s peace; 
that is, to be deemed to be under the pro- 
tection of the laws, and be restored to all 
the privileges of peaceful and dutiful subs 
jects. . 

My lords, I could not help observing, iri 
the course of the debate, that almost 
every matter connected with the affairs of 
America, has been amply discussed, but 
the very proposition your lordships have 
been convened to consider. The poré 
duties laid on in 1767, and the partial re- 
peal in 1769, have been much dwelt on 3 
there is not a syllable relative to either in 
the motion. A noble duke has gone into 
the state of the navy very largely; there 
is nothing about the navy in the motion. 
Another noble duké has talked a great 
deal of convicts and vagrants—the motion 
is quite silent on that head. A third en- 
deavoured to prove, that the work im- 
puted to Montcalm, was a forgery. The 
game noble lord found fault with the mili- 
tary arrangements in Ireland, subjects to- 
tally unconnected with the motion; and 
the learned lord who spoke Jast, ha- 
rangued on the improper interference of 
government in the affairs of the East- 
India Company—all matters totally fo- 
reign to the immediate subject now before 

ou. 
y It has been much insisted on this day, 
that the present is a legislative war, and 
[4] 
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therefore, that his Majesty is bound up 
from exercising his prérogative, and that 
the matter has been committed to parlia- 
ment. Supposing this to be strictly true, 
has not the Act alluded to created the very 
power under which the commissioners are 
to act? Supposing it otherwise, will the 
crown be denied the exercise of its in- 
herent prerogative in the present instance 
only, where it is most wanted? But, my 
lords, the distinction of a legislative war is 
perfectly new. Was not the war relatiye 
to the succession, and several others of the 
sane kind, legislative wars? May not every 
war be called so, which has been carried 
on by the express desire or consent of 
parliament? 1 do not, indeed, recollect 
one carried on since the Revolution, with- 
out that sanction. 

This country, my lords, is now arrived 
at avery tremendous crisis, just commenc- 
ing a war of a nature entirely new; a war, 
that must necessarily be very expensive, 
and the issue of which no man can foretel. 
It is true, that the kingdom will in a great 
measure be left defenceless; that we can 
have no certainty that France or Spain 
will long preserve their present pacific dis- 
positions; that we have been reduced to 
the necessity of hiring foreign troops, and 
seniling to the ports of other kingdoms for 
transports. But how, my lords, were these 
circumstances to be avoided? America 
has rebelled; America is in arms; not 
defensively, but offensively; even if we 
were willing to ccase hostilities, they are 
not. We must therefore act with vigour, 
and we must at least shew ourselves de- 
termined to surmount their opposition. 
Happy would it be for us, if any means 
could be devised of ending the quarrel 
without bloodshed; but does the present 
motion tend to such an effect? Without 
proposing to save a shilling of the enor- 
mous expence the nation has been at, in 
providing and equipping the armaments to 
_be sent out this year to America; it agrees 
that the troops should proceed ; but when 
they shall arrive at the place of their re- 
spective destinations, they are to remain 
with their arms folded, inactive and unem- 
ployed. What then—commissioners are 
to treat with the congress; they are to 
prepare a petition of gricvances, which the 
petitioners are to bring to England. The 
congress will laugh in their sleeves at our 
folly; they will reprint their declaration of 
war under a new title, for that states what 
they term their grievances. We shall lose 
a campaign, of which they will take care 
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to avail themselves, and the next spring 
we shall have the whole to begin again. 
This, my lords, would, I conceive, be the 
issue of the present motion; I therefore 
Oppose it, as nugatory, ill-timed, and io- 
effectual. 

Lord Camden. I shall not trouble your 
lordships at this late hour of the night, in 
making observations on the many curious 
matters your lordships have been now en- 
tertained with. 1 cannot help, however, 


making one remark, which personally ap- 


plies to the learned lord; that is, his say- 
ing very little to the question, and a great 
deal on other subjects, according to his 
lordship’s language, not at all connected 
with the present motion. I shall confine 
myself to that part of his lordship’s speech, 
which relates to the power of granting 
pardons. The learned lord surely misun- 
derstood me, if he imagined that I ques- 
tioned the king’s power to pardon. No, 
my lords, what I contended, was what I 
pledge myself to your lordships that I shall 
be able to prove, that the king cannot 
pardon in the lump, without the aid of 
parliament, offences against the state; 
much less can he pardon or agree to any 
terms short of the claims and conditions 
which parliament have defined to be the 
true basis of conciliation. The noble lord, 
by the pains he has taken to detend the 
act, seems to be the father rather than the 
casual defender of it. He says, that the 
commissioners will take care not to tracs- 
gress the limits of their commissions. 
Will his lordship tell me, that the lattcr 
extends an inch farther than the meré 
power of granting pardons, on terms ol 
submission, by the people of America 
laying down their arms, and throwing 
themselves unconditionally at the feet ot 
this country? This, then, being the true 
state of the case, it brings me to the point 
I set out from; which is, that the present 
motion is become necessary, to prevent 
the further effusion of human blood; and 
as the means of putting an end to a war, 
which must inevitably bring on the de- 
struction of either, if not of both countries: 
it willsupply the defect of the Bill, I have 
been now commenting on; it will be the 
means of drawing forth specifications from 
the parties, of their respective claims, and 
will consequently lay a foundation for 
treaty, which can be the only safe road to 
conciliation; whereas the clause in the 
Capture Act is nugatory and delusive. It 
leaves the matter just as it found it, ac- 
cording to the learned ‘lord’s own ideas: 
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for ifthe king could delegate the power of 
pardoning and receiving submissions, the 
act of parliament says no more; and as to 
any power of conceding or conciliating 
upon terms short of unconditional submis- 
sion, which is an explanation too improba- 
ble for your lordships to look for, unless 
piece’ by actual conquest; his lordship, 
dare say, on reficction, is perfectly satis- 
fied, that no such power is contained or 
delegated by the clause in question. 
Viscount Weymouth. My lords, a ques- 
tion has been pressed by a noble lord ( Lyt- 
telton) relative to the present disposition 
of the courts of Versailles and Madrid, 
which I do not think myself at all bound 
to answer, asa member of this House; 
nor in any other capacity, unless called 
upon by an address to the crown for 
papers. I am happy, however, to remove 
the doubts suggested by the noble lord, 
by assuring your lordships, that at no time 
within my recollection, had this country 
less reason to be jealous of the dispositions 
of those courts, than at present. His Ma- 
jesty’s ministers have received repeated 
assurances of their pacific intentions; and 
I am further convinced, that although they 
should have entertained sentiments diame- 
trically opposite to those they profess, 
they have it no more in their power than 
in their inclination, to effectuate any mea- 
sure which might be the means of involv- 
ing this country in a war, or of impeding 
the plan of operations designed to be car- 
ried into execution. The noble duke who 
made the motion, had stated a fact, rela- 
tive to two French gentlemen arriving in 
the rebel camp, and after having an inter- 
view with the general, of their proceeding 
to the congress at Philadelphia. I have 
heard that there were two persons at the 
head quarters at Cambridge, of the des- 
cription mentioned; but when I heard it, 
I looked upon it, that they were gentlemen 
who were making a tour of the American 
continent for their amusement: or mer- 
chants, who went there to negociate mat- 
ters in the way of trade, on their own pri- 
vate account; and I think so still. . 
The Duke of Grafton. My lords, I have 
long observed, that some persons, from 
long experience in the modes of contro- 
versy adopted in the courts below, where 
matters are frequently represented in every 
light but the true one, have acquired a 
knack of holding up the weak parts of a 
debate ludicrously; and when they find 
themselves pressed in argument, resort to 
ridicule, in order to draw the attention of 
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the House to extraneous matter. Thus 
the learned lord, (Mansfield) has claimed 
3 kind of triumph, by commenting upon 
every thing which seemed not immediately 
to relate to the motion now before your 
lordships, and in the very spirit of the 
conduct he has reprehended in others, has 
sat down without saying any thing, or next 
to nothing, on the question under conside- 
ration. I differ widely from the learned 
lord ; for I shall ever be of opinion, that 
every object connected with the present 
cause of dispute with America, is well 
worthy of your lordships’ consideration. 
I hope I have too great respect for your 
lordships, to offer any motion to your con- 
sideration which I thought did not merit 
the attention of parliament; and, 1 own, 
I cannot avoid being much surprized, that 
an attempt to have it laughed away should 
be made; when, I am conscious, that I 
took every possible precaution in my 
power, to frame it in such a manner as to 
leave the subject open, and not by narrow- 
ing it preclude every part of the House, 
to unite un some general principle, which 
might, on the onset, be the means of put- 
ting a speedy stop to the further effusion 
of human blood. But, my lords, nothing 
which has happened on the present occa- 
sion can induce me to desist from what I 
have so sincerely at heart, the restoration 
of peace. I am willing to give up any 
part of the motion, which may seem ob- 
Jectionable to those who only have it in 
their power to give it effectual support. I 
am ready to alter, omit, or amend, so that 
the principle of conciliation be preserved. 
I am desirous, that it should be sent to a 
committee to consider of it, and report 
their opinion thereon to the House. And 
I once more conjure your lordships to re- 
flect, that the honour of parliament, the 
prosperity and dearest interest of both 
countries, the lives of thousands of British 
subjects are at stake, that the present is 
probably the only moment you will ever 
have to snatch them from the ruin which 
will otherwise inevitably await them, and 
that the consequences of neglecting this 
opportunity, will be the source of endless 
One and lamentation to ages yet un- 
orn. 


The House divided. Contents 28; 
Proxies 3—31, Non-Contents 71 ; Proxies 
20-—-91, 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Wilkes’s 
Motion for a more equal Representation of 
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the People in Parliament.} March 21. 
The order of the day being read, ~ 


Mr, Wilkes rose and said : 


Mr, Speaker; all wise governments, 
and well-regulated states, have been par- 
ticularly careful'to mark and correct the 
various abuses, which a considerable length 
of time almost necessarily creates. Among 
these, one of the most striking and im- 
portant in our country is, the present un- 
fair and inadequate state of the represen- 
tation of the people of England in parlia- 
ment. It is now become so partial and 
unequal from the lapse of time, that I be- 
lieve almost every gentleman in the House 
will agree with me in the necessity of its 
being taken into our most serious consi- 
deration, and of our endeavouring to find 
a remedy for this great and growing evil. 

I wish, Sir, my slender abilities were 
€qual to a thorough investigation of this 
momentous business. Very diligent and 
well-meant endeavours have not been 
wanting to trace it from the first origin, 
The most natural and perfect idea of a 

free government is, in my mind, that of 
_ the people themselves assembling to ‘de- 
termine by what laws they chuse to be 
governed, and to establish the regulations 
they think necessary for the protection of 
their property and liberty against all vio- 
lence and fraud. Every member of such 
@ community would submit with alacrity 
to the observance of what had been en- 
acted by himself, and assist with spirit in 
giving efficacy and vigour to Jaws and or- 
dinances, which derived all their autho- 
rity from his own approbation and con- 
currence, In small inconsiderable states, 
this mode of legislation has been happily 
followed, both by ancient and sen 
times. The extent and populousness of a 
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dered the distinction of the citizen of 
Rome and the alien impossible. Their 
assemblies and deliberations became dis- 
orderly and tumultuous. Unprincipled 
and ambitious men found out the secret of 
turning them to the ruin of the Roman 
liberty and commonwealth. Among us 
‘this evil is avoided by representation, and 
yet the justice of the principle is preserved. 

very Englishman is supposed to be pre- 
sent In parliament, either in person, or by 
a deputy chosen by himself, and therefore 
the resolution of parliament is taken to be 
the resolution of every individual, and to 
give to the public the consent and appro- 
bation of every free agent of the com- 
munity, 

According to the first formation of this 
excellent constitution, so long and 50 
justly our greatest boast and best inheri- 
tance, we find that the people thus took 
care no laws should be enacted, no taxes 
levied, but by their consent, expressed by 


of the nation. The mode of representa- 
tion in ancient times being tolerably ade- 
quate and proportionate, the sense of the 
people was known by that of parliament, 
their share of power in the legislature 
being preserved, and founded in equal jus- 
tice, At present it is become insufficient, 
partial, and unjust. 
From so pleasing a view as that of the 
equal power, which our ancestors had, 
with great wisdom and care, modelled for 
the Commons of this realm, the present 
scene gives us not very venerable ruins of 
ithat majestic and beautiful fabric, the 
: English constitution. As the whole seems 
| in disorder and confusion, all the former 
‘union and harmony of the parts are lost 
or destroyed. It appears, Sir, from the 
writs remaining in the King’s remem- 


great empire seems scarcely to admit it ; brancer’s office in the exchequer, that no 


without confusion or tumult: and there- 
fore our ancestors, more wise in this than 
the ancicnt Romans, adopted the repre- 
sentation of the many by a few, as answer- 
ing more fully the true ends of govern- 
ment. Rome was enslaved from inatten- 
tion to this very circumstance, and by one 
other fatal act, which ought to be a strong 
warning to the people, even against their 
own representatives, the leaving power 
too long in the hands of the same persons, 
by which fhe armies of the republic be- 
came the armies of Sylla, Pompey and 
Cesar. When all the burghers of Italy 
obtained the freedom of Rome, and voted 
in public assemblies, their multitudes ren- 


less than 22 towns sent members to the 

arliament in the 23rd, 25th, and 26th of 

dward 1, which have long ceased to be 
represented. The names of some of them 
are scarcely known to us, such as those of 
Canebrig and Bamburg in Northumber- 
land, Pershore and Brem in Worcester- 
shire, Jarvall and Tykhull in Yorkshire. 
What a happy fate, Sir, has attended the 
boroughs of Gatton and Old Sarum, of 
which, although ips periére ruine, the 
names are familiar to us, the clerk regu- 
larly calls them over, and four respectable 
gentlemen represent their departed great- 
ness, as the knights at a coronation repre 
sent Aquitaine and Normandy! The Iittle 
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town of Banbury, ‘ petite ville, grand 
renom,’ as Rabelais says of Chinon, has, 
I believe, only 17 electors, yet gives us in 
its representative, what is of the utmost 
importance to the majority here, a first 
lord of the Treasury, and a chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Its influence and weight 
on a division, I have often seen overpower 
the united force of the members for Lon- 
-don, Bristol, and several of the most po- 
pulous counties. East Grinstead too, I 
think, has only about 30 electors, yet gives 
a seat among us to that brave, heroic lord 
(George Germaine) at the head of a 
great civil department, now very military, 
who has fully determined to conquer Ame- 
rica—but not in Germany ! It is not, Sir, 
my purpose to weary the patience of the 
House by the researches of an antiquary 
into the ancient state of our representa- 
tion, and its variations at different periods. 
1 shall only remark shortly on what passed 
in the reign of Henry 6, and some of his 
successors. In that reign, sir John For- 
tescue, his chancellor, observed that the 
House of Commons consisted of more 
than 300 chosen men; various alterations 
were made by succeeding kings till James 2. 
No change has happened since that period. 
Great abuses, it must be owned, contrary 
to the primary ideas of the English con- 
stitution, were committed by our former 
princes, in giving the right of representa- 
tion to several paltry boroughs, because 
the places were poor, and dependent on 
them, or on a favourite overgrown peer. 
The land marks of the constitution have 
often been reinoved. The marked par- 
tiality for Cornwall, which single county 
still sends, within one, as many members 
as the whole kingdom of Scotland, is 
striking. It arose from yielding to the 
crown in tin and lands a larger hereditary 
revenue than any other English county, 
as well as from the duchy being in the 
crown, and giving an amazing command 
and influence. By such abuses of our 
princes the constitution was wounded in 
sts most vital part. Henry 8 restored two 
members, Edward 6 twenty; queen Mary 
four, queen Elizabeth twelve, James 1 six- 
teen, Charles 1 eighteen, in all seventy- 
two. The alterations by creation in the 
same period were more considerable, for 
Henry 8 created thirty-three, Edward 6 
twenty-eight, queen Mary seventeen, 
queen Elizabeth forty-eight, James 1 
eleven; in all 173. Charles 1 made no 
new creation of this kind, Charles 2 
added two for the county, and two for the 
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city of Durham, and two for Newark on 
Trent. This House is at this hour come 
age of the same representation it was at 

is demise, notwithstanding the many 
and important changes which have since 
happened. It becomes us therefore to en- 
quire, whether the sense of parliament can 


_be now, on solid grounds, from the present 


representation, said to be the sense of the 
nation, as in the time of our forefathers. 
I am satisfied, Sir, the sentiments of the 
people cannot be justly known at this 
time from the resolutions of a parliament, 
composed as the present is, even though 
no undue influence was practised after 
the return of the members to the House, 
even supposing for a moment the influence 
of all the baneful arts of corruption to be 
suspended, which, for a moment, I believe, 
they have not been, under the present prov 
fligate administration. Let us examine, 
Sir, with exactness and candour, if the ree 
presentation is fair and perfect; let us con- 
sider of what the efficient parts of this 
House are composed, and what proportion 
they bear, on the large scale, to the body 
of the people of England, who are sup- 
posed to be represented. 

The southern part of this island, to 
which I now confine my ideas, consists of 
about five millions of people, according to 
the imost received calculation, I will state 
by what numbers the majority of this 
House is elected, and I suppose the largest 
number present of any recorded in our 
Journals, which was in the famous year 
1741, In that year the three largest divi- 
sions appear on our Journals. The firat is 
that of the 21st of January, when the num- 
bers were 253 to 250; the second on the 
28th of the same month, 236 to 235; the 
third on the 9th of March, 244 to 243. 
In these divisions the members for Scot- 
land are included ; but I will state my cal- 
culations only for England, because it gives 
the argument more force. The division 
therefore, I adopt, is that of January 21. 
The number of members present on that 
day were 503. Let me, however, suppose 
the number of 254 to be the majority of 
members, who will ever be able to attend 
in their places. I state it high, from the 
accidents of sickness, service in foreign 
salad travelling and necessary avocations. 

rom the majority of electors only in the 
boroughs, which return members to this 
House, it has been demonstrated, that this 
number of 25+ is elected by no more than 
5,723 persons, generally the inhabitants of 
Cornish, and other very insignificant bo- 
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roughs, perhaps by not the most respect- 
able part of the community. Is our sove- 
reign, then, to learn the sense of his 
whole people from these few persons? 
Are these the men to give laws to this vast 
empire, and to tax this wealthy nation? 
I do not mention all the tedious calcula- 
tions, because gentlemen may find them 
at length in the works of the incomparable 
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lead, we may be satisfied, when we see the 
bare name of a town, of which there re- 
mains not so much as the ruins, where 
scarce so much housing as a sheep-cote, 
or more inhabitants than a shepherd, is to 
be found, sends as many representatives 
to the grand assembly of law-makers, as a 
whole county, numerous in people, and 
powerful in riches. This strangers stand 


Dr. Price, in Postlethwaite, and in Burgh’s ; amazed at, and every one must confess, 
Political Disquisitions. Figures affordthe needs a remedy.” After so great an au- 
clearest demonstration, incapable of cavil | thority as that of Mr. Locke, I shall not 
or sophistry. Since’ Burgh’s calculations | be treated on this occasion as a mere vi- 
only one alteration has happened. I allude , sionary ; and the propriety of the motion 


to the borough of Shoreham in Sussex. 
By the Act of 1771, all the freeholders of 


40s. per annum in the neighbouring rape | 


or hundred of Bramber are admitted to 
vote for that borough; but many of the 
old electors were disfranchised. It ap- 
pears likewise, that 56 of our members 
are elected by only 364 persons. Lord 
Chancellor Talbot supposed that the ma- 
jority of this House was elected by 56,000 
persons, and he exclaimed against the in- 
justice of that idea. More accurate cal- 
culations than his lordship’s, and the un- 
erring rules of political arithmetic, have 
shewn the injustice to be vastly beyond 
what his lordship even suspected. 

When we consider, Sir, that the most 


i 


I shall have the honour of submitting to 
the House, will scarcely be disputed. 
Even the members for such places as Old 
Sarum and Gatton, who, I may venture to 
say at present stant nominis umbree, will, 
I am persuaded, have too much candour 
to complain of the right of their few con- 
stituents, if indeed they have constituents, 
if they are not self-created, self-elected, 
self-existent, of this pretended right being 
transferred to the county, while the rich 
and populous manufacturing towns of Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, 
and others, may have at least an equitable 
share in the formation of those laws by 
which they are governed. My idea, Sir, 
in this case, as to the wretched and depo- 


important powers of this House, the Jevy- | pulated towns and boroughs in general, I 


ing taxes on, and enacting Jaws for, five | freely own, is amputation. 


millions of persons, is thus usurped ard 
unconstitutionally exercised by the small 
number I have mentioned, it becomes our 
duty to restore to the people their clear 
rights, their original share in the legisla- 
ture. The ancient representation of this 
kingdom, we find, was founded by our an- 
cestors in justice, wisdom, and equality. 
The present state of it would be continued 
by us in folly, obstinacy, and injustice. 
This evil has been complained of by 
some of the wiscst patriots our country 
has produced. I shall beg leave to give 
that close reasoner Mr. Locke’s ideas in 
his own words. He says, in the treatise 
on Civil Government, ‘ Things not al- 
ways changing equally, and private interest 
often keeping up customs and privileges, 
when the reasons of them are ceased, it 
often comes to pass, that in governments, 
where part of the legislative consists of re- 
presentatives chosen by the people, that in 
tract of time this representation becomes 
very unequal and disproportionate to the 
reasons it was at first established upon. 
To what gross absurdities the following of 
@ custom, when reason has left it, may 


| 


! 
‘ 


I say with 
Horace, ‘ Inutiles ramos amputans, feli- 
Clores inscrit.”? 

This is not, Sir, the first attempt of the 
kind to correct, although in an inconsider- 
able degree, this growing evil. Proceed- 


' ings of a similar nature were had among us 


ee ee 


above a century past. The clerk will read 
from our Journals what passed on the 26th 
of March, 1668, on a Bill to enable the 
county palatine of Durham to send two 
knights for the county, and two citizens 
for the city of Durham. [The Clerk 
reads.] In a book of authority, Anchitell 
Grey’s Debates, we have a more particu- 
lar account of what passed in the House 
on that occasion. He says, that “ Sir 
Thomas Meres moved, that the shires way 
have an increase of knights, and that some 
of the small boroughs, where there are but 
few electors, may be taken away, and 4 
Bill for that purpose.’? We find after- 
wards, “ on a division, the Bil] was re- 
jected, 65 to 50.2? This division, how- 
ever, alludes only to the Bill then before 
the House, respecting the county and city 
of Durham. 1 desire to add the few re- 
markable words of sir Thomas Strickland 
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in this debate, because I have not seen 
them quoted on the late important Ame- 
rican eae ‘¢ The county palatine 
of Durham was never taxed in parliament 
by ancient privilege before king James’s 
time, and so needed no representatives ; 
but now being taxed, it is but reasonable 
they should have.” Such scatiments, Sir, 
were promulgated in this House even so 
long ago as the reign of Charles 2. 

I am aware, Sir, that the power, de jure, 
of the legislature to disfranchise a number 
of boroughs, upon the general grounds of 
improving the constitution, has been 
doubted; and gentlemen will ask, whether 
a power is lodged in the representative to 
destroy his immediate constituent? Such 
a question is best answered by another. 
How originated the right, and upon what 
ground wasit at first granted ? Old Sarum 
and Gatton, for instance, were populous 
towns, and therefore the right of repre- 
sentation was first given them. They are 
now desolate, and of consequence ought 
not to retain a privilege, which they ac- 
quired only by their extent and populous- 
ness. We ought in every thing, as far as 
we can, to make the theory and practice 
of the constitution coincide. The su- 
preme legislative body of a state must 
surely have this power inherent in itself. 
It was de facto lately exercised to its full 
extent by parliament in the case of Shore- 
ham with universal approbation, for near 
a hundred corrupt voters were disfran- 
chised, and about twice that number of 
frecholders admitted from the county of 
Sussex. 

It will be objected, I foresee, that atime 
’ of perfect calm and peace throughout this 
vast empire is the most proper to propose 
internal regulations of this importance; 
and that, while intestine discord rages in 
the whole northern continent of America, 
Our attention ought to be fixed upon that 
most alarming object, and all our elforts 
employed to extinguislr the devouring 
flame of a civil war. In my opinion, Sir, 
the American war is in this truly critical 
zera one of the strongest arguments for the 
regulation of our representation, which I 
now submit to the House. During the 
rest of our lives, likewise, I may venture 
to prophesy, America will be the leading 
feature of this age. In our late disputes 
with the Americans, we have always taken 
it for granted, that the people of England 
Justified all the iniquitous, crucl, arbitrary, 
and mad proceedings of administration, 
because they had the apprcbation of the 
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majority of this House. The absurdity. 
of such an argument is apparert, for the 

majority of this House we know speak 

only the sense of 5,723 persens, even sup- 

posing, according /to the laudable consti- 

tutional eustom of our ancestors, that the 

constituent had been consulted on this 

great national point, as he ought to have 

been. We have seen in what manner the 

acquiescence of a majority here is obtain- 

ed. The people in the southern part of 
this island amount to upwards of five mil- 

lions. The sense, therefore, of five mile - 
lions cannct be ascertained by the opinion 
of not 6,000, even supposing it had been 
collected. The Americans with great 
reason insist, that the present war is car- 
ried on contrary to the sense of the nation, 
by a ministerial junto, and an arbitrary 
faction, equally hostile to the rights of 
Englishmen, and the claims of Aniericans. 
The various addresses to the throne from 
most numerous bodies, praying that the 
sword may be returned to the scabbard, 
and all hostilities cease, confirm this asser- 
tion. The capital of our country has ‘re- 
peatedly declared, by various public acts, 
its abhorrence of the present unnatural 
civil war, begun on principles subversive 
of our constitution. Our history furnishes 
frequent instances of the sense of parlia- 
ment running directly counter to the sense 
of the nation, It was notoriously of late 
the case in the business of the Middlesex 
election. I believe the fact to be equally 
certain in the grand American dispute, at 
Icast as to the actual hostilities now carry- 
ing on against our brethren and fellow 
subjects. ‘The proposition before us will 
bring the case to an issue; and from a fair 
and equal representation of the people, 
America may at length distinguish the 
real sentiments of freemen and English- 
men. 

I do not mean, Sir, at this time, to go 
into a tedious detail of all the various pro- 
posals which have been made for redrese- 
ing this irregularity in the representation 
of the people. I will not intrude on the 
indulgence of the House, which I have al- 
ways found favourable and encouraging. 
When the Bill is brought in, and sent to 
a committee, it will be the proper time to -. 
examine all the minutiz of this great plan, 
and to determine on the propriety of what 
ought now to be done, and to consider 
what formerly was actually accomplished. 
The Journals of Cromwell’s parliaments 
prove that a more equal representation 
was scttled, and carried by him into exe- 
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cution. That wonderful, comprehensive 
mind embraced the whole of this powerful 
empire. Ireland was put on a par with 
Scotland. Each kingdom sent 30 members 
to a parliament, which consisted likewise 
of 400 from England and Wales. It was 
to be triennial. Our colonies were then 
a speck on the face of the globe; now 
they cover half the new world. I will at 
this time, Sir, only throw out general 
ideas, that every free agent in this king- 
dom should, in my wish, be represented in 
parliament; that the metropolis, which 
contains in itself a 9th part of the peeple, 
and the counties of Middlesex, York, and 
others, which so greatly abound with 
inhabitants, should receive an increase 
in their representation ; that the mean, 
and iusignificant boroughs, so empha- 
tically styled ‘* the rotten part of our 
constitution,”? should be lopped off, and 
the electors in them thrown into the coun- 
ties; and the rich, populous, tradin 

towns, Birmingham, Manchester, Shef 
field, Leeds, and others, be permitted to 


send deputies to the great council of the 


nation. 
The disfranchising of the mean, venal, 
and dependent boroughs would be laying 
“the axe to the root of corruption and trea- 
wury influence, as well as aristocratical 
tyranny. We ought equally tu guard 
against those, who sell themselves, or 
whose lords sell them. Burgage tenures, 
and private property in a share of the legis- 
lature, are monstrous absurdities in a free 
state, as well as an insult on common 
sense. I wish, Sir, an English parliament 
to speak the free, unbiassed sense of the 
body of the English people, and of every 
man among us, of each individual, who 
may justly be supposed to be compre- 
hended in a fair majority. The meanest 
mechanic, the poorest peasant and day- 
labourer, has important rights respecting 
his personal liberty, that of his wife and 
children, his property, however inconsi- 
derable, his wages, his earnings, the very 
price and value of each day’s hard labour, 
which are in many trades and manufac- 
tures regulated by the power of parlia- 
, ment. Every law relative to marriage, to 
the protection of a wife, sister, or daughter, 
against violence and brutal lust, to every 
contract or agreement with a rapacious or 
unjust master, is of importance to the 
manufacturer, the cottager, the servant, 
as well as to the rich subjects of the state. 
Some share therefore in the power of mak- 
ing those laws, which deeply interest them, 
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and to which they are expected to pay 
obedience, should be reserved even to this 
inferior, but most useful, set of men in the 
community. We ought always to re- 
member this important truth, acknow- 
ledged by every free state, that all go- 
vernment is instituted for the good of the 
mass of the people to be governed ;_ that 
they are the original fountain of power, and 
even of revenue, and io all events the last 
resource. 

The-various instances of partial injustice 
throughout this kingdom will likewise be- 
come the proper subjects of enquiry in the 
course of the Bill before the committee. 
Of this nature are the many freeholds ta 
the city of London, which are not repre: 
sented in this House. These freeholds 
being within the particular jurisdiction of 
the city, are excluded from giving a vote 
in the county of Middlesex, and by act of 
parliament only liverymen can vote for the 
representatives of the city of London. 
These, and other particulars, I leave. I 
mention them now, only to shew the ne- 
cessity of a new regulation of the represen- 
tation of this kingdom. 

My enquiries, Sir, are confined to the 
southern part of the island. Scotland I 
leave to the care of its own careful and 
prudent sons. I hope they will spare a few 
moments from the management of the 
arduous affairs of England and America, 
which are: now solely entrusted to their 
wisdom, and at present so much engross 
their time, to attend to the state of repre- 
sentation among their own people, if they 
have not all emigrated to this warmer and 
more fruitful climate. I am almost afraid 
the 45 Scottish gentlemen among us re 
sind themselves. Perhaps in my plan 

or the improvement of the representation 
of the inhabitants of England, almost all 
the natives of Scotland may at this time be 
included. I shall only remark, that the 
proportion of representation between the 
two countries cannot be changed. In the 
22nd article of the treaty of Union, 435 It 
to be the proportion of the representative 
body in the parliament of Great-Britain for 
the northern part of this island. To in- 
crease the members for England and Wales 
beyond the number, of which the English 
parliament consisted at the period of that 
treaty in 1706, would be a breach of pub- 
lic faith, and a violation of a solemn treaty 
between two independent states. My pro- 
position has for its basis the preservation of 
that compact, the proportional share of 
each kingdom in the legislative body re- 
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maining exactly according to its present 
establishment. 

The monstrous injustice and glaring 
' partiality of the present representation of 
the Commons of England has been fully 
stated, and is, I believe, almost universally 
acknowledged, as well as the necessity of 
our recurring to the great leading principle 
of our free constitution, which declares 
this House of Parliament to be only a de- 
legated power from the people at large. 
Policy, no less than justice, calls our at- 
tention to this momentous point; and rea- 
son, not custom, ought to be our guide ina 
business of this consequence, where the 
rights of a free people are materially in- 
terested. Without a true representation 
of the Commons our constitution is essen- 
tially defective, our parliament is a delusive 
name, a mere phantom, and all other re- 
medies to recover the pristine purity of the 
form of government established by our an- 
cestors would be ineffectual, even the 
shortening the period of parliaments, and a 
place and pension Bill, bothwhich I highly 
approve, and think absolutely necessary. 
I therefore flatter myself, Sir, that I shall 
have the concurrence of the House with 
the motion, which] have now the honour 
of making, ‘ That leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for a just and equal Representation 
of the People of England in Parliament.” 

Mr. Alderman Bull seconded the mo- 
tion. 

Lord North was very jocular. He said, 
whatever reason other gentlemen had to 
complain, he imagined the hon. mover was 
tolerably well pleased with his success in 
London and Middlesex. He supposed 
the hon. gentleman was not serious, nor 
ever meant his proposition should go to a 
committee. Ifhe should prevail, he as- 
sured him, it would cause great discontent ; 
and he would find it no easy task to pre- 
vail on those who had an interest in the 
boroughs, on which he bestowed so many 
hard names, to sacrifice to ideal schemes 
of reformation, so beneficial a species of 
proper: His lordship entered into a 
- physical, chirurgical, and political disqui- 
sition on the nature and effects of amputa- 
tions in general, as operating on the body 
natural and body politic; and shewed how 
dangerous such experiments have proved, 
and the risk of overthrowing or dissolving 
the constitutions such experiments were 
intended to correct and amend. He 
thought the proposition could do no good, 
and might do much harm; and added, that 
he did not approve of it. 
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Mr. Wilkes made a short reply; and 
the question being put, it passed in the ne- 
gative, without a division. 


Debate on Mr. Burke’s Bill to prevent 
the Plundering of Shipwrecks.] | March 
27. Mr. Burke moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill “to prevent the inhuman prac- 
tice of plundering ships wrecked on the. 
coast of Great Britain; and for the fur- _ 
ther relief of ships in distress on said 
coast.” He said, he thought something 
ought to be done to prevent such shame- 
ful and horrid practices as had been fre- 
quently committed on the several coasts of 
this kingdom, scarcely a winter passing 
but our public prints contained accounts 
which were a disgrace to any civilized 
country; such matters ought not to pass 
unnoticed and unpunished. He said, that 
commercial countries, particularly this 
which prided itself so much on its national 
honour, should take care to do every 
thing possible in its power to discourage 
such outrageous proceedings. 

Mr. Sawbridge (Lord Mayor) opposed 
the motion. Fle thought the remedy 
would be worse than the disease ; that the 
laws in being were sufficient, if well exe- 
cuted. 

Lord Mulgrave had no objection to the 
Bill. He thought some remedy ought to 
be appier to prevent an evil which must 
be a disgrace to any country where it was 
permitted; but he doubted the efficacy of 
any oi brought in on the plan now pro- 

osed, 5 

i Mr. Rashleigh said, he lived near the 
sea-coast, where such melancholy acci- 
dents, he was sorry to say, too frequently 
happened; yet he could affirm, that the 
plundering ships was generally prevented 
by the assiduity and exertions of the 
neighbouring gentlemen. 

Mr. fice said, the lawa in being were 
sufficient to prevent the mischief, and no 
new law would answer any effectual pur- 
pose, if the gentlemen of property and 
consequence in the neighbourhood were 
remiss in their duty. 

Sir Grey Cooper would vote for the mo- © 
tion, because, if negatived, it would have 
avery strange appearance in the votes, 
that a Bill bearing such a title should be 
stopped in the first instance ; but desired . 
it might not be understood that he meant 
to support the Bill after it was brought in. 

Sir George Yonge said, he lived in a 
maritime county, and insisted the execu- 
tion of the present laws depended on the 

{4 0] 
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magistrates; wherever any injury there- 
fore was sustained, it was owing to their 
neglect; hence it followed, that framin 
new laws, without ensuring their panctual 
execution, was doing nothing. 

Mr. Burke said, it seemed very 


extraordinary, that the first magistrate 


of the first trading city in the world, 
should oppose a Bill designed to pro- 
tect the property of persons concérned 
in trade and commerce. He hoped, 
however, before the matter was further 
pursued, that gentlemen would rise, de- 
elare their sentiments, and take a decided 
part. For his part, he had no particular 
reason for pushing such a law. It was 
true, he thought it might be of service, 
but if the House disapproved of it, there 
his task ended, and he should cheerfully 
acquiesce in whatever it determined. He 
entreated, therefore, that gentlemen would 
speak out, and not permit the Bill to be 
brought in, merely for an opportunity to 
throw it out, after trouble and time had 
been spent in framing and bringing it in. 
The question being put, the Bill was 
ordered in by a majority of 56 to 13. 


' April 30. On the order for the second 
reading of the Bill, , 

Mr. Rice sincerely wished that some- 
thing might be devised to put a stap to so 
barbarous a practice ; but as the Bill pro- 
posed to lay a penalty on the hundred 
where the wreck happened, by way of in- 
demnification, he could not consent to it, 
nor could he consent to it though the 
money were to be raised on the country at 
large ; but not:vithstanding he was against 
the provisions of the Bill, he was not 
averse to the intention, which was that of 
putting a stop to so great an evil. He 
should therefore be for sending the Bill to 
a committee, that gentlemen might have 
time to consider it. He presumed that 
nothing would answer the purpose better 
than pursuing some plan which might be 
the means of procuring early and timely 
information, but he would for his 
never consent that the loss should be 
made good either by the county or the 
hundred. 

Lord Mulcrave said, for the honour and 
reputation of the nation he should be al- 
most for any Bill which would promise to 
prevent such a scandalous practice ; that 
when vice is become so flagrant, the only 
way to curb it is by panishments properly 
suited to the nature of the offence; that 


none would answer so well as compelling 
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people by motives of mere interest to acts 
of humanity ; that every man who lived in 
the hundred were the ship was wrecked, 
if the loss was to be made good by the 
hundred, would find an interest in protect- 
ing the wreck, for by so doing he would 
protect his own pope ; that this was 
the very reason way the hundred was 
compelted to make good robberies com- 
mitted on the highway, in order to make 
them ‘more ready to assist in apprehend: 
ing the offenders, or more active in dis- 
covering them. 

Mr. Mackworth, as the whole House 
seemed to be agreed in the principle of 
the Bill, did not see how any gentleman 
could consistently object to its being sent 
to a committee. 

Mr. Serjeant Adair observed, that pe- 
cuniary temptations should be restrained 
by pecuniary punishments. 

Mr. Harris said, it was directed against 
the innocent as well as the guilty, and it 
was 2 maxim in law, common sense, and 
morals, that it was always better that two 
guilty persons should escape, than one in- 
nocent person suffer. What was the rule 
here laid down? A few of the most pro- 
fligate persons in a hundred were to profit 
by public rapine and plunder, and all the 
reputable industrious inhabitants, persons 
who abhorred the act as much as those 
really plundered, were to be made respon- 
Bible for the loss. 

Mr. Whitworth said, this country was 
the only civilized country under heaven 
where such outrages were permitted, 
without affording redress to the injured 
party. 

Mr. Hennzker said, he had a ship 
wrecked on the northern coast of England, 
where gentlemen in the neighbourhood 
gave every assistance in their power, but 
to very little purpose. He had another 
wrecked on the coast of the Meditern- 
nean, where he had every thing returned 
that was saved, and when he offered a 
gratuity for the trouble, the answer he 
received was, ‘ No, you have already lost 
enough in the loss of your ship, we will 
take nothing.” 

Mr. Wallace said, that whatever our 
private virtue might be, we should at least 
assume the appearance of public virtue; 
for this was the only country in Europe, 
in which such imhuman practices were 
suffered, without public punishment, of 
public redress. | 

Sir George Savile painted, in strong co- 
lours, the inbumanity of rendering the 
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miserable and wretched still more so. As 
tothe hardship of punishing the innocent, 
the argument had the appearance of plau- 
sibility, and that was all; forno particular 
man‘ had a right to complain, when they 
all were to feel the effects of the law indis- 
criminately, and that for public good and 
private indemnification. 

Mr. Sawbridge said, it would be ex- 
ceedingly cruel to make gentlemen pay 
for matters which it was not in their power 
toprevent. The hon, gentleman who pa- 
tronized the Bill, had omitted Scotland ; 
and the gentlemen of that country had re- 
tired, as not being interested; but he as- 
sured such as remained, that if the Bill 
should pass, he had not a doubt but it was 
intended to take them in by including 
that country in a more general law, to be 
brought in at a more convenient occasion. 

Mr. H. Dundas said, that every other 
country in Europe had provided a remedy 
for this terrible calamity but these king- 
doms. 

Governor Pownall observed, that if the 
present Bill was brought forward under 
any such idea, it was a total mistake 
through ignorance of the remedies which 
the laws with very severe penalties had 
provided against this most cruel and sa- 
vage of all crimes. If these were not un- 
derstood or not sufficient, a Bill to explain 
and amend them was the proper method, 
in which he would readily give his assist- 
ance. 
this Bill, =| 

Mr. Van called it a black Bill, and 
insisted that it might be productive of the 
grossest fraud aut imposition. 

Mr. Burke said, when he moved for 
leave to bring in the Bill, the House 
seemed to be almost unanimous; but now 
he perceived that gentlemen had changed 
their minds, he must submit; for he per- 
ceived the bell had rung thedeparting knell 
of his Bill. He showed from the French 
laws, what great advantages they had over 
ours, in respect of ships wrecked on their 
coasts. He observed, that gentlemen af- 
fected great caution in the present case, 
though it was well known we had laws en- 
acted on the most trivial occasions. We 
had some against pulling a stake out of a 
hedge ; others against touching paling; 
others, still more extraordinary, against 
disturbing a thorn. All those, according 
to the language held this day, were, it 
seems, of more consequence in the esti- 
mation of seme gentlemen, than the de- 


stroying, pillaging, or purloining the cargo 


to prevent the Plundering of Shipwrecks. A. D. 1776. 


But he objected to the principle of 
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of a vessel worth several thousand pounds. 

The House divided on the second read- 
ing, Ayes 43, Noes 55. So the Bill was 
ost. 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Hart- 

ley’s Motion for Estimates of the probable 

es i“ the War with America.] 

apn 1. The order of the day being 
read, 


Mr. Hartley spoke as follows : 


The noble lord (North) having an-_ 
nounced, that he intends to lay the state of 
the nation before us, on the first day of busi- 
ness after the recess; I hope it will not ap- 
pear foreign to that purpose, if I suggest to 
the House the necessity of some proper ma- 
terials being laid upon the table, by the help 
of which we may be better prepared to enter 
upon so important a discussion. The 
state of the national revenue and ex- 
penditure, together with the sufficiency 
and insufficiency of the national powers, 
are very properly termed by the noble 
lord, to be the state of the nation. 
It is a subject of such infinite importance, 
that I need make no apology to the House, 
in the present state of things, for recom- 
mending a prudent forecast of the ruinous 
consequences, which must inevitably at- 
tend the civil war with our culonies, inte 
which this nation is so blindly and precipi- 
tately driven by its ministers. The enor- 
mity of the expence, which I shall endea- 
vour to explain to you under the several 
branches of this day, is but the least part 
of the evil. Even what administration 
would call success, would be more irreco- 
verable ruin, by destroying the very source 
of wealth strength to this country, 
than almost any anticipation of the revenue 
in the first instance. These are matters 
of such importance, that I should think 
myself highly criminal, and a deserter of 
the trust reposed in me as a member of 
parliament, if I did not offer tothe House, 
with great deference, such materials and 
information as have fallen in my own way, 
in the course of my best endeavours to 
obtain information, on the subject of the 
public revenue. Reposing upon that 
candour of the House which I have se 
often experienced, I will endeavour te 
state a few plam facts and plain conse- 
quences, without partiality or bias, without 
respect of persons, and without fear or 
favour. 

It is so much the more necessary that 
we should come to some explicit under- 
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standing of these matters, as the most pro- 
found secrecy and concealment have been 
practisea to keep alarming truths from the 
public eye, and false pretences have been 
thrown out to amuse the credulous confi- 
dence of this House. It is not many 
months ago, (no longer than the last 
session) that any member, who got up to 
warn you of the fatal consequences of the 
war then recommended against America, 
was laughed at in his place; the very sug- 
gestion was treated as being so ridiculous, 
_ that the minister proposed to you to begin 
by disarming; by voting 4,000 seamen 
less than you had kept the year before; 
and not many days after the meeting of 
the new parliament, a vote ofa 3s. land-tax 
was proposed, with a view to soothe the 
landed men into the adoption of this fatal 
war. That this step was taken with no 
other view than to quiet the alarms of the 
landed interest is past dispute, because 
the vote for the 3s. land-tax was passed 
before Christmas, though the Bill was not 
brought in till after the holidays; the vote 
therefore was studiously thrown out be- 
forehand, to prevent the discontents that 
might happen, and to mislead the public 
into a fallacious dependence, that a few 
unimportant discontents in America, as 
they were then represented to bé, would 
soon be subdued. Where are we now? 
Have not our forebodings been more than 
realized? Has it been arrant folly in ad- 
ministration, to plunge us into our present 
situation ? or, has it been downright trea- 
chery afore-thought, to lead their unsus- 
pecting country, step by step, into an ir- 
reconciluble civil war, to dip Great Britain 
and America in blood, and to cut off the 
retreat to peace and safety? 

Whichever be the case, the administra- 
tion have now at least forfeited all claim 
to the confidence of this House and of the 
public. We are now told, with great com- 
posure, by those very men who but a few 
months ago, Jaughed to scorn every fore- 
boding word of prudence, that the whole 
power of this country is unequal to the 
undertaking ; and that however reasonable 
it mizht have been last year to have fore- 
seen the immensity of the war, yet that 
parliament in the last session would not 
have been disposed to have granted more 
expensive aids, and therefore that no more 
were then applied for: but that we are 


there is no retreat: it must be done. 
Every corner of the three kingdoms is to 
be ransacked for recruits; every power 
in Europe is to be solicited for mercenary 
aid; every trading vessel heretofore em- 
ployed in the American commerce, is now 
destined to transport the means of destroy- 
ing the commercial wealth of Great Br- 
tain, and all the sources of its naval 
empire. 

As I wish the public may ho longer be 
deceived, I shall offer some motions for 
the proper materials to be laid before us, 
to be our guide and assistance in forming 
our judgment and decision. The three 
great branches of national expence are, 
the Navy, the Army, and the Ordnance; 
and each of these branchies is divided into 
two parts, viz. expences which are voted 
upon specific estimates, ahd extraordinary 
expences which are incurred every year in 
the three services, partly at the discretion 
of the respective commanders, and partly 
at the discretion of the ministry in their 
several departments. These extraordina- 
ries in former times were kept within nar- 
row bounds, but of late years they are 
grown to an enormous amount, almost 
equal to the expences voted in each ser- 
vice upon estimate; which latitude, thus 
negligently and tacitly allowed to minis- 
ters in dispensing the public purse, has 
been, and I fear will continue to be the 
cause of a most ruinous waste of the pub- 
lic revenue. As to the present year, the 
House have before them all the expences 
of the American war, which have been 
formed into specific estimates: but the 
unmeasurable part of the expence will be 
in the secret and hidden class of extraor- 
dinaries, left to the unrestrained discretion 
of ministers, commanders, commissaries, 
and contractors. The House and the 
public are amused with nominal estimates, 
while this bottomless gulph is opened be- 
hind us, and not to be satiated but with 
the last farthing. If experience can teach 
us wisdom, it is high time that we were 
possessed of it. This chaos of extraordi- 
naries may, doubtless, be reduced to some 
reasonable shape of computation. iInIs- 
ters will hardly tell this House seriously’, 
that they have not the least measure 0 
what they recommend or undertake; 0" 
I think, would it be very decent for them 
to come in the next session with a bount- 


now dipt in, and must wade through. If | less demand of debts incurred sea 
an army of 50,000 men, and 100 ships of | confidence which we are now desire? 10 


force, are now found necessary, the word 
$o parliament is, you must go through, 


repose in them, and to tell us then, be 
foresaw all these expences, but we ¢ 
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ccaled them carefully from you, that we 
might lead you insensibly on. 

Then let us forecast the account now. 
I shall begin with the Navy. The motion 
which I shall make upon the subject of the 
navy is copied word for word out of the 
Journals upon a former occasion, and a 
‘very accurate estimate was made in return, 
of the probable expence of the navy, ar- 
ticle by article: therefore I am sure the 


minister can give-us this information, if 


he will. My motion is, 1. * That there 


be laid before this House an estimate of 


the probable expence of his Majesty’s 
navy for the present year, distinguished 
under proper heads, upon the services 
voted by this House; shewing also how 
far the said expence may probably exceed 
or fall short of the sums already voted for 
those services ; and also an estimate of the 
probable expence of transports and vic- 
tualling during the present year.” 

My second and third motions, respect- 
ing the extraordinaries of the Army, and 
Ordnance for land-service, are nearly to 
the same effect, viz. 2. * That an esti- 
mate of the probable amount of the extra- 
ordinary services likely to be incurred by 
his Majesty’s land forces in one year, from 
March 9th 1776, be prepared, and laid 
before this House.” 3. ‘* That an esti- 
mate of the probable expence of the office 
of ordnance for land service, during the 
present year, over and above the provision 
already made in this session of parliament, 
be prepared and laid before this House.” 

These are the materials which, as it 
seeins to me, are necessary for us to form 
our judgment‘upon. Many of them may 
be estimated with great accuracy; and, 


of the Expences of the War with America. 
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and rope-yards, ought to be minutely 
known, or else how is the navy to be pro- 
vided? I will read you three or four prin- 
cipal heads of expence in the estimate of 
the navy, which was returned to this 
House on the 2d of May 1772, upon the 
very identical motion that I offer to you 
now. Take them as a specimen that the 
estimates that I now ask for may be very 
methodically made out, unless you are de- 
termined to with-hold every requisite in- 
formation from this House: 1. Value of 
stores and materials contracted for and to 
be purchased for his Majesty’s ships and 
yards. 2. Wages to inferior officers and 
workmen in his Majesty’s several dock- 
yards, &c. 3. Value of stores and mate- 
tials, for the use of the several rope-yards. 
4. Wages to seamen, calculated upon the 
list received from the Admiralty, of ships 
to be employed at sea in the course of the 
year. 5. Value of provisions to be pur- 
chased, &c. &c. These are enough fora 
specimen; the farther distribution of the 
heads of naval estimates may be seen in 
the original paper itself in your Journals. 
Let us know what we are doing. What 
is it that you cannot compute? Have you 
not made provision for stores and mate- 
rials necessary to careen, repair, and refit 
your fleet at Halifax? or, if that place 
should fall into the hands of the provin- 
cials, have you made no supplemental pro- 
vision for the safety of the navy at the dis- 
tance of three thousand miles? Let us 
have the option, whether we will seek our 
safety ee frugally at least) by a timely 
reconciliation with the once hospitable 
shore of America, or upon the dependence 
of some wild estimates of administration, 


from the assistance of the official lights: made for commissaries and contractors ; 
which the noble lord has access to, he! or, which is most probable, must we pa- 


may give us a general view of the whole 

robable expence of the year. This is 
what I should call laying the state of the 
nation before us. By this time of the 
year, which is the month of April, you 
ought to have formed your plans. You 
cannot be ignorant of the number of ships 
which are destined for sea-service for this 
year. You know the complement of men 
for each rate; therefore you may know by 
how many they will exceed the number of 
seamen voted by parliament. In the form- 
ing such an estimate, the board of Admi- 
ralty can give you a list of the seamen to 
be employed, the paymaster of the ma- 
rines can send you the number of marines. 
The value of stores contracted for and to 
be purchased for ships, and building-yards, 


t 
\ 


tiently stand by the consequences of their 
total neglect of every prudent and neces- 
sary precaution ? 

As for the extraordinaries of the land- 
service, some estimate may likewise be 
made of them, as well as of the naval ex- 
traordinaries; or, how are they to be pro- 
vided for? What else is to guide adminis- 
tration in the execution of their own plan? 
Does not general Howe inform the admi- 
nistration from time to time what necessa- 
ries he may stand inneed of? His general 
letters of requisition during the last cam- 
paign are now lying upon the table; and 
the noble lord has told us, that the mi- 
nistry do from time to time receive letters 
of more explanatory detail, according as 
he foresees such or such necessary sere 
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vices. Look at the bill of extras for the 
last year: are they not classed methodi- 
cally into heads, of Supply to the Forces 

—Quebec, &c.— 
Cloathing and Accoutrements— Forage— 
Live Stock—Vegetables—Beer, &c. &c. 
Have you calculated any of these, to re- 
duce them within some estimable compass ? 
or do you mercly hold out your measure 
to the ruinous profusion of commissaries, 


at Boston—at Montre 


and the merciless avidity of contractors? 


The last estimate of extraordinaries that 
I apply for, is from the board of Ordnance. 
Will you tell us, that they are still at a 
loss for their computation ? Is their powder 
not yet shipped? Are their guns not yet 
cast? Are their scaling-ladders not yet 
made? Are their baggage-waggons not 

et built? Give us the best account you 

ave; if it be but an estimate of the wag- 
gons which were reviewed the other day 
by the master-general of the ordnance in 
You either cannot give 
these estimates, or you will not. If you 
will not, speak out, that we may know what 
If you acknow- 
ledge that you cannot, then will you dare 
to undertake the conduct of that war of 
which you confess your own inability to 
form even an idea or an estimate? Will 
this House, will the public at large, com- 
mit a proposed armament of thirty, forty, 
or fifty thousand men, with 100 ships of 
force, at the distance of 3,000 miles and 


Portman-square. 


we have to depend upon. 


upon a line of action of 1,500, with the 


national honour at stake, to the hands of 
those men, who profess their inability to 
form any estimate but for the emolument 


of commissaries and contractors? 


If the minister will lay the true state of 


the nation fully before parliament, the 
aa will then be fairly before this 
ouse and the public, whether they will, 
with their eyes open, enter into a civil 
war, which in any event must feed upon, 
and exhaust every vital source of this 
country, at the certain expence of ten or 
twelve millions for this year? Whether 
they will double that expence in the next 
campaign? And whether they will, in a 
third year, commit themselves, helpless, 
exhausted, and defenceless, to the mercy 
of France or Spain, and of every power in 
Europe that can build its future prosperit 
upon our ruin? Have we forgot that it 
was the discontent of taxes and anticipa- 
tions in the last war that brought us down, 
when in the full career of victory over the 
hereditary enemies of this country, to be- 
come the humble suitors of a timid peace? 
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That it was this want of forecast in the 
day of our then presperity, which has en- 
tailed upon us that load of millions which 
both then and since have severely served 
to quicken the sense of humiliating resti- 
tutions, and the regret of victories wan- 
tonly thrown away? Then let us be wiser 
now. The estimates that I call for are 
not only in the highest degree necessary, 
but perfectly practicable. To tell us, that 
the precedent from which I take my ex- 
ample, of the naval estimates delivered in 
1772, was in the time of peace, is only 
saying, that it was less n then 
than itisnow. My only reason for making 
this motion now is, because we are not at 
peace. Nor can the wisest of us all fore- 
see the day, if you proceed a single step 
farther in these fatal measures, when this 
country may return to peace again. 

The whole extent of my propasition is 
this; either that the noble lord would lav 
before this House the best evidence and 
information upon the case, by authentic 
estimates; or that he will allow me to 
offer my conjectural estimates, as a ground 
for the House to come to some safe opi- 
nion upon; or that he will give himself 
the trouble to point out in what parts he 
may think them materially erroneous. 
Having no wish to misrepresent, aod 
hardly room to exaggerate, I commit my- 
self freely to the candour of the House in 
the investigation of those necessary points 
of information, in which we are not likely 
to receive any assistance from more au- 
thentic estimates. I will endeavour to be 
as distinct and methodical as I can, at the 
same time trusting that the noble lord will 
not cavil with me for little matters. Points 
of minute accuracy may be reserved for 
some other day. A few thousands more 
or less make no difference in my argu- 
ment; I speak upon the scale of millions. 

To bring the whole question into one 

oint of view, we should state the fol- 
owing particulars: !. The sums already 
voted upon estimate for the present year, 
6,157,0002. 2% The sum remaining to 
vote upon estimate, computed at 750,000+. 
3. The probable excess of the expences of 
the navy, army, and ordnance, over 
above the provisions already made, com- 
puted at 5,300,000%. These three sums 
will make the tetal of the expence of 
1776 12,207,000. To which we must 
add, 4. The amount of the present out- 
standing debts, viz. Navy debt on 3ist 
Dec. 1775 2,698,000. Exchequer bills 
1,250,000/. Civil list debt, as stated by 
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lord Stair, 800,000%. Making 8 gross total | Newfoundland, your home guard, 
of 16,955,000, Deducting this total, | convoys that will soon be applied for ought 
5. One year’s produce of the ordinary reve- { to be supplied with as many more. Cal- 
nue, computed at 4,950,000. The re-|culate the seamen, with their bounty 
mainder. unprovided for will then be | money or press money, and their ordinary 
12,005,000%. | | rate of expence; then add, stores con- 
If the expence of the extraordinaries | sumed and destroyed, provisions for ships 
should exceed the proportion above stated, | in sea-service, interest running on upon 
of which I can have no doubt, if this ar-| navy bills, old arrears coming to light, 
mament goes on according to its present | with an endless catalogue of never-failing 
train, just in the same proportion will this | items, and I think I shall have out-gone 
last unprovided sum be increased. This | my stint of 2,500,000¥. 
is the true state of the question in one 


Comparing these considerations with 
view, without aggravation or colouring. | the amount of the total naval expence of 
Upon the balance of this year there will 


the early years of the late war 1757 and 
remain unprovided for, the sum of 12 mil- | 1758, the result is to the same conclusion ; 
lions, or perhaps a great deal more. 


therefore I shall pass om to the second 
I will now enter into the detail, to jus- 000. 


sum of 2,500, calculated for army 
tify the estimates of the several articles as | extras. If I could form any guess of the 
I offer them to the House. The first ar- | price of a bushel of wheat, or of a sack of 
ticle is the amount of the sums already | oats, transported by force of arms from 
voted, being merely a summation of 


Bear Key to Ticonderoga, or Crown. 
the articles as standing upon the votes, 


Point, I might hope to make some im- 
6,157,000/. The second article of esti-} pression this estimate. It must put 
mates remaining to vote,stated at 750,000/, | to scorn all estimates from German extra 
I explain thus; Militia to be embodied 


ordivaries; aad yet the extraordimaries 
500,000. Sundry services 250,000/.— | for several years of the late war, for forage 
Total 750,000/. 


and provisions, amounted to four or five 
_ So much for the first and second arti- | millions per annum. The petty extraor- 
cles. The third is that which requires 


dinaries of a few men, circumscribed withia 
the most discussion. The total of the 


the peninsula of Boston for a few months, 
. third article being 5,300,000/. I divide 


has amounted, by the accounts of the last 
thus, Naval extras2,500,000/. Army extras 


year, to an enormous sum; then what 
2,600,0001. Ordnance extras 300,000/. | estimate shall we form for a twelvemonth’s 
As for the naval extras, the single article 


provision and forage for an army of 30 or 
of transport service and victualling, will 


40,000 men at the distance of 3,000 miles 
go deep into 2,500,000/.: there is an esti- | from home, besieging and besieged, spread, 
. mate which I have seen in print, drawn 


or at least expecting to be spread, over 
up by an experienced and able hand, of | that immense continent, but without one 
all the necessary attendances upon an | hospitable acre to afford them sustenance ! 
army of 30,000 men; in that estimate, the 


It is out of my bounds to undertake the 
necessary transports are stated at 200,000 | calculation. If I have not over-rated the 
tons. hen compute 200,000 tons at 11s. 


total, it is enough for my argument; and 
per ton per month or more, and add the 


I fear, when the bill comes to be paid, it 
victualling estimates, that is enough for | will be more than enoug® for us all. As 
the first article towards the 2,500,000I. | to the office of Ordnance, one word will 
The next article is beyond my power to 


settle that account; their usual stint, dur- 
specify ; but I think I may venture to as- ing the last war, for extras, was 300,0002. 
sume, that the present armament of 100 


a year. In 1775 they got up to 223,0001. 
ships of force in America cannot possibly | for extras; and I dare believe, that their 
be manned without ten or fifteen thousand | industry will not be backward to support 
men more than the number of men as yet | the good old custom of a round sum for 
‘voted. Your seamen, exclusive of ma-j unaccounted extras. | 

rines, which are chiefly used as land forces, | Having, as I hope, verified my estimate 
‘and many of them now shut up in Boston, | for the extras, and clearly having not 
amount to but little more than 18,000. | over-rated them, I am returned to my first 
Your American armament singly would 


total of the expences of 1776, as stated 
vequire that number. Your foreign sta- | above at 12,207,000. The amount of the 
tions cannot be stripped. The East In- 


present out-standing debt, as already ex- 
dies, the West Indies, the Mediterranean, | plained, 4,748,000/. The total of the 
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supply of 1776, added to the debts out- 
standing, amounts, as before stated, to 
16,955,G00/. As for the amount of the 
ordinary revenue, there cannot be much 
dispute. A 4s. land-tax, and the malt- 
duty, yield net about 2,250,000/. The 
sinking fund, upon an average of five 

ears, somewhat less than 2,700,000/. 

otal 4,950,000. The remainder there- 
fore unprovided for will be, as I stated it 
before, 12,005,000/. 

But that I may not seem to exaggerate, 
I do not state that it is indispensible to 
provide for the whole of the 12 millions, 
because I know it has been customary, 
though not commendable, to suffer an out- 
standing debt of two or three millions. 
And to be perfectly explicit, I wish to state 
the precise sum which will be necessary 
before the end of this very year, to place 
us in the same condition as we were before 
the American war. I think it very fair to 
take my line, from the noble lord’s own 
conduct, respecting the outstanding debt. 
In his administration, the navy debt has 
been reduced as low as 1,082,000/. and 
the exchequer bills to one million. I shall 
therefore on this head throw in another 
million, and strike off three millions from 
my last total of twelve millions. The no- 
ble lord’s own conduct marke what even a 
minister thinks to be the reasonable line of 
indulgence, and justifies me in saying, that 
the least sum to be raised, which can be 
sufficient to restore this country to that 
degree of ease and affluence which we en- 
joyed before this American war, must be 
nine millions. I make no demands of im- 
practicable austerity, with any view to ag- 
gravate ; but I state the simple and certain 
difference, such as it will be at the end of 
this campaign, with the situation in which 
a commendable attention of the noble lord 
in the early parts of his ministry had once 
placed us. I call it the certain difference 
of nine millions, because there can be no 
doubt that the extras, as estimated at 
5,300,000. must be much below the mark ; 
if so, the result of the whole is this; that 
the nation must be prepared to support 
the burden of ten or twelve millions at the 
end of this year for the American war. 

I have often stated these matters to the 
noble lord in this House, without any cor- 
rection from him as having over-rated 
them. I told the country gentlemen, both 
last year and this year, that they must 
take their leave of a 3s. land tax; the 
fourth is mortgaged in perpetuity. Ifyou 
are alrcady ten or twelve millions deep, 
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where will you be in the next year, and 
the next? and what taxes or funds are 
you provided with, or can you find? A 
noble person (the earl of Stair) has given 
us a very accurate state of the public re 
venue, and has shewn that the annual 
surplus, even of a 4s. establishment, is but 
about 500,000/. a year ; how is this pittance 
to clear off a debt of ten millions? Or, if 
you go on with these destructive measures, 
perhaps 20 or 30 millions. Take off the 
fourth shilling, and you will find the re 
mainder barely equal to your peace esta- 
blishment ; therefore the fourth. shilling 
upon land is all that you have left to clear 
your debts, or to provide for future con- 
tingencies, till the landed gentlemen shall 
consent to give six shillings in the pound. 

I have endeavoured to draw up my mo- 
tions, argumentatively dependent upon 
each other, in the manner and order that 
I have opened them, viz. the services of 
1776, the debts out-standing, the ordinary 
ways and means, and the deficiency un- 
provided for. That they may stand upon 
your Journals, as a caveat at least entered 
before these fatal measures are irretriev- 
able. But as I do not mean to throw out 
any false colouring, either to the House, 
or to the public by the means of your 
votes, and as one of my resolutions con- 
tains a recital of the total navy debt, lest 
therefore it should appear that I made a 
demand for the payment of the whole, I 
shall offer to the House a subsequent reso- 
lution, explaining what proportion of the 
navy debt I do think it necessary to have 
discharged, for the better security of 

ublic credit, viz. the navy bills outstand- 
ing, or at least such part as now carry in- 
terest at 4 per cent. amounting to about 
1,600,000/. exclusive of interest. 

The reasons which induce me to offer 
this measure to the House, are in my poor 
opinion of some importance. If you look 
at your navy debt, you will see that there 
are more bills of credit now outstanding 
than in any year for the first five of the 
late war, when we had the greatest powers 
in Europe to contend with. What pos 
sible exaggeration could paint the present 
state of this country in more alarming C0- 
lours! At the very outset of this war we 
are driven to the same shifts, which we 
were not driven to in the late war, till me 
had attained every object of it, and till by 
the vigorous exertion of a great ministers 
we had girt the globe with conquest 
When every nerve had been 50 long 
strained, and so successfully, something 
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might then have been said for slackening 
the springs, and eking out with expe- 
dients ; but to begin with secret shifts and 
hazardous expedients, what is that but 
confessing to a certainty, that you foresee 
the enormity of the expence; that you 
take every means of concealing it from the 
ublic eye; that you know and feel the 
inability of your country to support a civil 
war, which will destroy every source of its 
strength and power; but that you are se- 
cretly and treacherously meditating to lead 
us On, confiding as we are, uninformed, and 
unsuspecting as you would have us to be, 
step by step, to ruin? 
The public have been alarmed, and per- 
haps not without reason, upon some sup- 
posed measures of the Bank, with respect 
to navy bills. Wherever there are myste- 
ries In matte’s of importance suspicion is 
justifiable. Immediately after the navy 
debt was moved for in parliament, it was 
announced, that the Bank had stopped 
their hands in buying up navy bills, and 
thev fell to a double discount. It was the 
calling for the navy debt that first brought 
to light the total amount of the outstand- 
ing bills, which, on the 3lst Dec. 1774, 
was greater than in any of the five first 
years of the late war. The public con- 
cluded very naturally, that there was some 
secret understanding between the ministry 
and the Bank upon this subject. Doubt- 
less buying up the navy bills by the Bank 
was a voluntary act of their own, even if 
it were concerted with the ministry ; but 
still the circumstances, taken altogether, 
appear suspicious. Why should the Bank 
have prevented themselves, as they scem 
to have done, from purchasing navy bills 
at the double discount? For the moment 
they left off buying, the discount became 
double. Why should they even seem to 
be assisting government in their system of 
contracting debts secretly and anderhand? 
This is tender ground. It was not origi- 
nally any suspicion of mine; but 1 confess 
I took it trom a paper circulated, and 
which I believe was sent to most members 
of this House, stating, that the Bank had 
advanced above eight millions to the trea- 
sury, upon distant funds, out of the reach 
of circulation, to the great risk of public 
credit. If that be so, I think it is a most 
dangerous system. Its tendency is to 
convert the bank of England into a minis- 
terial engine of state; and the danger no- 
thing less, than making the executive 
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not 24 directors, in some future time, be 
prevailed upon materially to sacrifice the 
interest of the proprietors at large to serve 
a minister? Even in the case just men- 
tioned, it was a fortunate incident for the 
ministry, that, just at a time when it was 
their object to get what advance of money 
they could in secret, the Bank should 
seem studious to take up their navy bills 
at half the discount to which they fell, 
upon the vety day on which they ceased 
to purchase. I repeat it again, this is 
tender ground: more so than is generally 
imagined. 1 believe no one can gut the 
responsibility of the bank of England : but 
any bank, whether public or private, may 
be broken, notwithstanding a very certain 
final responsibility of paying 20s. in the 
pound, and even a great surplus remain- 
ing. It is a ready responsibility that must 
support any bank at a pinch; distant 
funds, out of reach, will not give support — 
against a sudden alarm andrun. Any in- 
discretion of the Bank in advancing large 
sums upon very distant funds, may be ex- 
tremely hazardous to themselves, and to 
every shop, which by habit and gradual 
custom considers bank notes to'be as good 
as coin. They are all upon one bottom. 
1 have not all the alarms about paper — 
credit that some gentlemen have, particu- 
larly not about bank paper; but still E 
think it a point of material prudence, that 
the Bank should not be too -free in ad- 
vancing millions upon very remote funds. 
This is a very important point. I hope 
that I have touched it tenderly. I think 
I need say no more in support of my last 
motion, for making a satisfactory provision 
for the outstanding navy bills. 

I will now state my remaining motions 
as they follow each other argumentatively 
in order: 4. ‘* That the supplies already 
voted in this scssion amount to the sum 
(or thereabouts) of 6,157,000/. exclusive 
of several other services as yet unprovided 
for. 5. That the expence of the navy for — 
the year 1776 may probably exceed the 
provisions hitherto made by parliament, to 
the amount of 2,500,000/. 6. That the 
extraordinaries of the Jand forces fur one 
year, from March 9, 1776, may probably 
amount to 2,500,000/. 7. That the ex- 
pences of the office of ordnance for land 
service for 1776 may probably exceed the 
provisions hitherto made in this session by - 
the sum of 300,000/.. 8. That there are 
exchequer bills outstanding, charged upow 


power independent on the knowledge and | the first aids of this session, to the amount’ 
consent of parliament for money. May | of 1,250,000/. 9. That the navy debt om 
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' the 3lst Dec. last amounted to the sum 


_ ing in their accounts by 


for thereabouts) of 2,698,000/. 10. That 
or the better security of public credit it 
would be proper to provide for the navy, 
victualling, and transport bills, outstanding 
on the 29th of February, 1776, amounting 
to the principal sum of 2,308,000/. or 
thereabouts (exclusive of interest already 
due) or at least for such part of the said 
bills as do at present carry interest at 4 
per cent.” 

Lord North said, the hon. gentleman 
looked for impossibilities, he could not 
divine what the expence of the campaign 
would amount to. It was impossible to 
tell, till the expence was incurred ; and in 
‘some instances not till long after. Such 
accounts as were brought into the respec- 
tive offices, were regularly laid before the 
House, and that was all that could be 
done. He was against the motion, be- 
cause it could not be complied with; the 
sums might be right, but the House had 
no documents before them to come to 
such a vote. 

Lord John Cavendish seconded the mo- 
tion. He desired to know what money 
would be wanted, that the House might 
be enabled to judge fairly of the expe- 
diency of the undertaking, and entreated 
that administration would desist from their 
shameful disingenuous conduct, of bring- 

iece- meal, re- 
commending them to speak out like men, 
who had nothing to fear or conceal, and 
were ready to submit the measure at 
large, with all its consequences, to the eye 
of parliament. 
on. James Luttrell supported the mo- 
tion. He however thought the informa- 
tion required would be very insufficient, if 
parliament were to be imposed on by such 
mutilated and garbled estimates as were 
laid upon the table, tending to mislead 


rather than inform the House. He would 


undertake to prove that they were replete 
with fraud and imposition, the money not 
having appeared to be applied to the seve- 
ral purposes for which parliament had 
granted it. 

After a reply from Mr. Hartley, the 
motions were all negatived. 
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April 24, The House being in a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

Lord North began with recapitulating 
the grants made in the committee of 
supply, which he said, amounted to 
9,097,000. He next stated the sums 
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granted in the committee of ways and 
means, consisting of land and malt, pro- 
duce of the sinking fund and exchequer 
bills, to be issued for the service of 
the year 1776, all which amounted to 
7,143,0001. The difference between the 
amount of grants and monies provided for, 
he computed tobe 1,956,002, To balance 
this deficiency between the grants and 
supplies, he meant to borrow two millions, 
which would make an overplus of 44,000. 
To raise this sum, he proposed that an- 
nuities should be granted at 3 per cent. 
per annum, on 1,400,0002. and that the 
other 600,000/. be raised by lottery, the 
prizes of which were to be funded and 
incorporated into the two millions stock. 
His lordship then gave a particular ac- 
count of the present flourishing state of 
the sinking fund. He observed, that 
the preceding session that fund had been 
charged with 2,800,000/. besides 100,00(V. 
paid to his Majesty for the purchase at 
Somerset-house. Yet notwithstanding 
this heavy charge, there was a surplus at 
the end of the Christmas quarter, of 
17,0002. which was now brought to the 
credit of the ways and means. To this 
prosperous state he said it might be ob- 
jected, that the present troubles in Ame- 
rica being foreseen, oe importations 
might have been made from that country 
in the course of last year than usual, which 
produced a kind of unnatural increase of 
the customs ; but the very reverse, he as- 
sured the committee, was the fact, for, in 
the course of the last quarter, however un- 
accountable it might appear, the produce 
of the sinking fund on the 4th of the 
present month, was found to be 960,000/. 
so that the last five quarters produce 
amounted to the almost incredible sum of 
3,877,000/. Though this state of that 
fund might appear as if the trade with the 
colonies was of little or no consequence to 
this nation, he did not mean to draw any 
such conclusion. He was convirced of 
the great importance of that valusble 
branch of commerce; but it authorised 
him to draw another conclusion of ouire 
importance, which was, that it prov 
great opulence, private consumption, pub- 
lic wealth, and immense resources of this 
country. When those facts first came to 
his knowledge, he confessed he was much 
astonished ; he suspected that the imports 
from America must have been muc 
greater than at any other time, at least 10 
the beginning of the preceding year; he 
found: to his surprise that that WH 
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mot the fact, and the produce of the 
last quarter convinced him to demon- 
stration. He again enquired, if the de- 
crease in the debentures and drawbacks 
might not have contributed in a great 
measure to the increase of the sinking 
fund ; but here again he was disappointed, 
for though the debentures and drawbacks 
had decreased, they had not decreased in 
any proportion at all sufficient to compen- 
sate the loss of our American trade. But 
still, on further enquiry, he found himself 
more puzzled, for it appeared that it was 
not by the customs alone that the fund 
was enriched, but from the excises on in- 
land consumption, the most irrefragable 
evidence of the increasing, internal, and 
domestic wealth of the people, who were 
the consumers of those excised articles. 
From this pleasing appearance, he was 
warranted in charging the sinking fund 
with the sum of 2,900,000/. now proposed, 
as he found it so rapidly on the increase. 
It appeared by taking the average of the 
two last years, the produce was 2,800,000/. 
and on the three last, 2,700,000/. and a 
fraction, whereas the average of the five 
preceding years amounted to no more 
than 2,500,000/. or hardly so much; and 
previous to the breaking out of the late 
war, to not more than half that sum. This 
led him to repeat, that our commerce was 
immense, our resources great, and our in- 
ternal opulence almost beyond conception; 
for though the national debt was consider- 
able, and our burthens heavy, the trades- 
men, mechanics, and labourers in this 
country, lived in a manner unknown to 
any country whatever. Examine the la- 
bourer’s stile and manner of living; ex- 
amine his food, his clothing, his house, 
and even his little luxuries, and compare 
him with men of the same class in Ireland, 
in any other part of the empire, or Eu- 
rope; and it would amount to this de- 
monstrative proof, that although our taxes 
were great, our burthens were heavy, 
that yet the means of procuring the ne- 
cessaries, nay, even the comforts of life, 
were easier attainable in this country, than 
in any other under the sun. 
On the other operation of finance, that 
of raising 1,5-00,000/. by exchequer bills, 
he begged leave to explain himself, as it 
arose from Circumstances which related 
to a matter not immediately before the 
committee, that was the present state of 
the East India Company, cortcerning 
their transactions with the Bank, In 1773, 
government issued 1,400,000/. exchequer 
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bills, in order to extricate that compan 
out of its difficulties, 1,100,000/. of which 
has been since paid; so that 300,000/. 
only remaining in circulation, he thought 
he had a fair opportunity of issuing’ 
250,000/. in exchequer bills more than, 
the last year, without running the risk of a 
gone market. On this ground, there-_ 
ore, it was, that he increased the exche- 
quer bills from 1,250,000/. to 1,500,000/. 

His lordship repeated, that the money 
to be borrowed and funded, would be two. 
millions. In this operation he had two 

oints in view ; one was, to make the best 
barveiri he could for the public; the 
other, to give the stockholder a reasonable 
encouragement to subscribe; both those 
he hoped would be effected. It is true. 
there would be a nominal loss to the pub- 
lic of 15 per cent. but it could not possibly 
be otherwise, and the subscriber would be: 
no real gainer, on account of the very low 
price of stock, for the premium and the 
advance on the lottery tickets would 
amount to more than a fair market-price 
for his subscription. The interest on this 
stock would amount to 64,000/.; and, as 
it was not meant to break in on the sink. 
ing fund, must be paid by new taxes. 

Taxes in all countries, where necessity 
did not compel, should, as much as possible, 
be laid on luxury, and the elegant conve-. 
niencies of life ; but much more where the 
strength of a kingdom chiefly depend on 
its trade and commerce. In those he 
meant to submit to the committee, he 
should have that great object steadily in 
view. In many instances this mode of le- 
vying taxes would not answer. Where 
great sums were to be borrowed, the bur- 
den must lie on the bulk of the people, 
who were only capable of bearing it; but 
in every operation, such as the present, 
luxuries ought to be taxed, both because 
the first weight ought to fall on the rich 
and opulent, and because every tax, which 
might in its consequences tend to affect 
our manufactures, so as to enhance their 
value to foreign purchasers, ought, if pos- 
sible, to be avoided. 

The tax on four-wheel carriages, though 
an object of convenience, was, in another 
light, a luxury, because none kept them 
but such as were really or nominally rich. 
The tax on two-wheel carriages came 
under the same description in a secondary 
degree ; but on inspecting into the produce 
of the last mentioned tax, he observed 
that it dec: ased, while the other was 
yearly on the increase. The number o 
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four-wheel carriages which paid the tax 
Jast year, he said, was 18,600; but sup- 
posing that gentlemen, who had several of 
them, would on this account lay down 
one, or that the number of four-wheel 
carriages might from other causes actually 
decrease, he would allow for that decrease, 
and fix the number at 17,000, which, at 
20s. each, would produce the sum of 
17,0000. 

The next proper object of taxation, he 
thought, would be stage coaches and ma- 
chines. He said, that gentlemen who 
paid the tax for their own carriages, 
thougitt it a little extraordinary that hack- 
sail carriages should be exempted, parti- 
cularly when they saw four or six insides, 
and eight or ten outsides daily passing 
them on the road, without contributing a 
shilling towards the public expence. 


Those he computed at 400, though he be- 


lieved them to be considerably more, 
which, at 5/. each, would produce about 
2,000/. a year. 

There had been taxes already laid on 
all deeds and paper writings sealed, but 
he thought from’ the easy.manner of col- 
lecting the stamp-duties, and the benefits 
supposed to arise to the parties from such 
transactions at the time, that deeds would 
bear an additional stamp of 1s. The 
shilling stamp laid on in 1786, produced 
the last year 32,000/., but taking it on an 
average of $0,000/., he proposed that an 
additional tax of 1s. each should be laid 
on all.deeds or paper writings sealed, 
heretofore liable to the payment of stamp- 
duties. | 

Cards and dice were matters of real 
Juxury, and ought therefore to be taxed. 
164,000 packs of cards had been stamped 
the last year, which amounted to between 
$ and 4,000/. Another 6d. stamp would 
produce a like sum, and the half crown 
stamp on dice, about 400/. 

Newspapers in general, he thought a 
very fit object of taxation. Many persons 
thought they did more harm than good, 
while others looked upon them to be of 
great public benefit. He did not pretend 
to determine whether they were, or-were 
not ; but he could not help observing that 
they inculcated one thing which he be- 
lieved was not to be credited, which was, 
that the liberties of this country were in 
danger from cruel, ambitious, and tyran- 
nical ministers, when, under this tyrannic 
government, news-writers were daily per- 
mitted to abuse the persons, and misrepre- 
gent the measures, of those very men 
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whom they described as enémies of liberty, 
with impunity. He could further inform 
them that those calumnies and falshoods, 
were propagated and repeated in the 
course of a year, in no less than 12,230,000 
news-papers. It was difficult to determine 
whencethis avidity for reading news-papers 
arose. He could not say it was frem 2 
thirst of knowledge or improvement. He 
presumed, therefore, it was from a general 
desire of knowing what was passing, of 
faa half an hour that lay heavy on 
their hands, or from an idle foolish cu- 
riosity ; but let the reason be what it 
might, it was a species of luxury that 
ought to be taxed, and from the pro- 
pensity just mentioned, would, he made 
no doubt, well bear it. By the last re- 
turns in the Stamp-office, the amount of 
the tax was 50,0001. on the penny-stamp. 
He proposed now to lay on an additional 
halfpenny, which would, if the sale were to 
continue the same, produce 25,0001. but as 
the sale might possibly decrease somewhat, 
he would compute the produce of this tex 
to be no more than 18,000/. per annum. 
Taking those several sums together, they 
made about 72,000/. per annum, out of 
which deducting the interest of the 
2,150,000/. which was 64,000/. there 
would remain about 8,000/. a year to be 
applied to the uses of the sinking-fund. 
His lordship then reminded the com- 
mittee, that the power and wealth of this 
country were great, and its spirit high, 
notwithstanding the pains that had been 
taken to depreciate one, and vilify and 
traduce the other. Though English- 
men were degraded in the eyes of all 
Europe as tame, spiritless, and cowardly ; 
though this country had been represented 
to be exhausted, borne down by taxes, 
and on the eve of a general bankruptcy : 
though the disappointments of the last 
campaign were magnified into defeats; 
and though America was represented, to 
be the seat of virtue, liberty, courage and 


heroism, he nevertheless trusted that this 


country lad both the spirit left to assert 
her rights, to resent the insults she had re- 
ceived, and to convince her public and 
domestic enemies, that as she had the will, 
so she had likewise the means, of repairing 
her injured honour. He observed, that 
this country, when roused to a sense of 
her injuries, had never failed to chastise 
her foes, whether foreign or domestic; and 
that however slow she might be in the be- 
ginning, experience had taught them that 
she was not to be insulted with impunity. 
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His lordship spoke above an_ hour, to 
prove the solid grounds the credit of the 
' Bank of England stood on; and contended, 
that it was no less supported by its own 
ability, than its known regard to public 
faith, which had secured it a credit and re- 
putation, not only within this island, but in 
almost every part of the mercantile world. 
Fle alluded. to Dr. Price, lord Stair, &c. 
several of whose arguments, he said, were 
built on hypothetical reasonings. They 
often contained matter wel] deserving of 
public and private consideration; but 
there was one observation he learnt by 
perusing them, that however their facts 
might be just, pertinent, or important, 
their conclusions and predictions generally 
turned ,out to be false; When even men, 
the best versed in business, and who had 
acted in the most important stations, 
quitted practice for theory, they were no 
Jess liable to fall into error than mere ab- 
stract reasoners. Such was the case of a 
great minister (sir Robert Walpole) who 
was often heard to say, that whenever the 
nation owed 100 millions, it would be 
undone, and become a bankrupt. The 
' ‘event had since falsified the prediction of 
that able politician, for in less than thirty 
years after pronouncing this authoritative 
sentence, the nation owed near 150 mil- 
lions, and was neither bankrupt nor un- 
done. 

He observed, that great pains had been 
taken todecry the Bank, and to depreciate 
its credit, but to no purpose. It had been 
called a bubble; but it was the: charac- 
teristic of a bubble to burst speedily. 
This, he said, was by no means the case 
with the Bank; the poet had well sung 

‘¢ Now a bubble bursts, and now a world.” 
but though he could not pronounce the 
Bank of England as possessing the stabi- 
lity of a world, yet it was not probable 
that it should fail; the prudence of its ma- 
nagement, the frequent change of its di- 
rectors, and the smallness of its dividends, 
all tended to support its credit. Many 
attempts have been made to prove its con- 
nection and dependence on government, 
and the influence it gave the minister. If 
by the minister was meant the first lord of 
the Treasury, he assured the committee 
he had no.influence on them; if he had, 
he should, he hoped, use it to the best 
purposes, that of the public welfare. It 
was said too, that the Bank had joined 
government against the people, than which 
nothing could be more fallacious, for by 


£0-operating with government, they essen- 
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tially served the people, and no surer test 
could be given than this, that if the peo- 
ple withdrew their confidence from go- 
vernment but for one day, he would en- 
gage that the- next the individuals who 
compose the present administration, would — 
have no more influence with the Bank, 
than any other set of individuals whatever ; 
and on the whole, he could fairly declare, 
that he did not know a single instance in 
which the Bank had assisted government, 
which was in fact assisting the public, but 
in circulating the exchequer and navy 
bills, which brought them into the market, 
and lowered the premium half per cent. 

It might be objected, he said, that the. 
grants already made, and the services ale 
ready provided for, would not be suffie 
cient, particularly that no provision had 
been made for the army extraordinaries, 
which would be a-certain expence. The 
observation would be a just one, if made, 
for there was none. He foresaw it, and 
intended, if something had not prevented 
him, to have taken his Majesty’s direc- 
tions on that point. He, however, would 
tuke the earliest opportunity of waiting on 
his Majesty, in pursuance of which, he 
presumed, he should to-morrow deliver a 
royal message, desiring a vote of credit. 

. The events of war were uncertain; but 
he had every reason to be satisfied, that 
such steps had been taken as would be 
the means of bringing America to a proper 
sense of her duty. There was nothing 
more disagreeable to him, than to assert 
the rights of this country by force of arms, 
if it were possiblé to secure them by any 
other means. He sincerely’ wished for 
accommodation, if it could be obtained 
consistently with the honour and interests 
of the parent state. But he trusted to 
the spirit and insulted honour of the Bri- 
tish nation, that it would not let its most 
important rights be wrested by violence, 
and rebellion, out of its hand; and if oc- 
casion should require it, that it would 
exert that strength, which, when properly 
exerted, never failed to prevail. 

Governor Johnstone observed, it was a 
little extraordinary that the gallery should 
be open on that day, and shut up upon 
almost every other, since the commence- | 
ment of the session, on which matters of 
importance came under discussion. He 
assured the House, that he was alwa 
pleased to see the gallery as full as the 
convenience of the members would per-— 
mit ; but the admission on such a day as 
this, which gave the minister an advantage 
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ever his opponents, by giving any senti- 
ments as his own, and imputing any senti- 
ments he pleased to others, fully convinc- 
ed him that his lordship’s influence ex- 
tended to every matter relative to the con- 
duct and ordering of that House, be the 
occasion ever so trivial or important. If 
strangers are to be shut out one day, none 
can be at a loss to know whence the man- 
date originated; if the gallery is to be 
open on another day; it was equally evi- 
dent to whom the public were indebted 
for the indulgence. He knew he was dis- 
orderly in alluding to such a circumstance, 
and he should hardly have mentioned it, 
but for another, which was of no small 
importance to him, as well as all the other 

entlemen on that side of the House. 

he matter he alluded to was the indirect 
charges made against them, as if they had 
vilified the nation, questioned its spirit 
and ability, and drawn comparisons be- 
tween it and America much to its disgrace, 
than which nothing could be more false 
or ill-founded. The arguments he alluded 
to were, he insisted, mis-stated and mis- 
represented. It was not the courage nor 
the spirit of the nation that was question- 
ed; it was that the war was unpopular, 
that the people did not approve of it, that 
they were cool, fanguid: and irresolute. 
He said it was happy for the noble lord 
that the people were so, for if it was a fo- 
- reign war that had been so unsuccessful, 
that had been 50 replete with mismanage- 
ment and misconduct, it would probably 
by this time have cost the minister his 
head. He adverted to the very heavy ex- 
pence, and spoke of the present taxes pro- 
posed, as only a foretaste of what the peo- 
ple were to expect. He said the war was 
diabolical, but he would not take advan- 
tage of an open gallery to declare his sen- 
timents, but he was certain it was an un- 
just and impolitic war. The noble lord, 
and his colleagues in office, had frequently 
asserted that America would be subdued 
in one campaign ; but he called upon any 
one gentleman, either in the army or 
navy, to rise and pledge himself, as a pro- 
fessional man, for: the truth of it. He 
was very certain not one of them would 
or could. If so, then it would follow that 
our additional taxes were but just com- 
mencing; and if we were to borrow two 
millions this year, five times the sum 
would hardly be sufficient to defray the 
expences of the next year. He observed 
that the language of the noble Jord had 
been greatly changed of late. The gene- 


ral tenor of it, for the purpose of inducing 
the nation to go to war, was, that our 
burthens were intolerable; that our debt 
was enormous, our resources exhausted ; 
that we paid 17s. 6d. in the pound, while 
America did not and would not contribute 
@ pepper-corn towards the support of 
those burthens which she had been in- 
strumental in incurring. Now the note 
is suddenly changed: Britain is the most 
rich, flourishing, and opulent country on 
the face’ of the earth. Her taxes are 

reat, but her resources are immense, and 
Bae strength irresistible. He objected to 
the tax on hackney-coaches and newspa- 
pers, on the ground of being stated by the 
noble lord as articles of luxury. Stage- 
coaches, he said, were very useful modes 
of conveyance. They were calculated for 
the conveniency of the middling and lower 
orders of people. They were expeditious, 
and were of national benefit, that of open- 
ing a communication between one part of 
the kingdom and another, which, in a 
trading, manufacturing nation, was of 
no small consequence. As te newspa- 

ers, he thought the tax had better be 
aid on the political pamphlets, or rather 
the political trash, countenanced by go- 
vernment. But if newspapers are an ob- 
ject of luxury, it was a luxury which it 
would be cruel to deprive those of who 
tiought it so. He remarked on the noble 
lord’s reasonings relative to the ship-news 
received from Jamaica. He said he had 
made it his business to enquire of the cap- 
tain, and had found it to correspond with 
what had appeared in the public prints. 
His lordship has said, if there had been 
any foundation for the report, the gover- 
nor would have sent an account of it. But 
does it follow, that the report must be 
false, because the ministry have received 
no intelligence of it? The ship which 
brought the news from Jamaica came by 
the north passage, which was the safest, 
and frequently the most expeditious ; ano- 
ther vessel, with the dispatches, might be 
on her voyage; and martial law might be 
proclaimed or it might not; still the fact 
was not invalidated, of the governor 
Jamaica being alarmed by the great force 
the French had in the West Indies. 

Mr. Fox repeated the governor’s obser- 
vation respecting the opening of the gal- 
lery, asking if it was cooler and more con- 
venient for a crowd then than in January 
or February, and asserted, that the noble 
lord’s speech of this day was the reverse 
of what he had repeatedly maintained io 
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that House; that it was a custom with the 
noble lord to contradict himself, but that 
he believed he might have prudence enough, 
with a tolerable share of preparation, to 
apres: consistent for one day, and to tell 
the same story, however contradictory it 
might be, to his usual argument; than 
which nothing could possibly be more op- 
posite than his flattering description of our 
‘situation and ability to answer every want 
the turn of affairs was likely to occasion. 
He animadverted with some humour and 
great asperity, on the irregular conduct of 
the House respecting the opening of the 
gallery doors, asserting that the public 
had a right to hear in what manner their 
representatives discharged - their ‘duty ; 
and that the gallery being open or shut 
should depend on the will of any one or 
two persons, was exceedingly unfair. He 
dwelt a considerable time on this point, 
and after declaring that he knew that the 
gallery had been opened on a whisper 
from the noble lord, when he was prepared 
to say any thing likely to produce a popu- 
Jar effect ; he went so far as to assert, that 
in his opinion it was a breach of the con- 
stitution to prevent the public from hear- 
ing their proceedings. To the resolutions 
offered by the noble lord, hesaid, he should 
give his flat negative, and that not because 
of any particular objections to the-taxes 
Pipaves (although there might be a suf- 
cient ground for urging many) but be- 
cause he could not conscientiously agree 
‘to grant any money for so destructive, 80 
ignoble a purpose as the carrying on a war 
commenced unjustly, and supported with 
no other view than to the extirpation of 
freedom, and the violation of every social 
comfort. This, he said, he conceived to 
be the strict line of conduct to be observed 
by a member of parliament—and to shew 
that it was justifiable, he found himself ne- 
Cessitated to state the case of the Ameri- 
can quarrel, for as strangers were admitted 
but for one day, it was necessary for him 
to repeat what he had often urged. This 
he acknowledged was rather out of order, 
but the noble lord must expect that the 
irregularity of his conduct would give rise 
to irregular debate.—He then in a ver 
masterly manner painted the quarrel wit 
America as unjust, and the pursuance of 
the war as blood-thirsty and oppressive. 
He said, it had been repeatedly urged that 
the Americans aimed at independence 
and therefore ought not to be treated with 
till they laid down their arms; nothing 
Could be more absurd than this sort of ar- 
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gument ; it would have been just as ridicu- 
lous, if in our war with Louis the 14th, 
who was said to arm at universal monarchy 
we had declined to treat about the pro- 
vinces of Alsace and Lorrain, on account 
of the report of his aiming at universal 
monarchy.—After expressing his opinion 
of the quarrel, and justifying America 
with that rapid flow of words, and that 
spirit and force of argument for which Mr. 
Fox is distinguishable, he at length took 
notice of the resolutions offered by the 
noble lord, and in particular spoke of the’ 
intended additional stamp on news-papers, 
which he urged as impolitic and unfair 
while the ministerial brochures remained 
unstamped. He said he was far from 
being a friend to the licentiousness of the 
press, although he revered its freedom, 
The papers were intolerably liceritious, 
and injurious to the peace of private fa- 
milies; but the noble lord had given rise 
to their insatiable rage for calumny, by 
suffering his hirelings to abuse the gentle- 
men in opposition in terms of the most 
daring nature. He observed, that the 
press at this time teemed with ministerial 
publications, many of which deserved the 
severest censure. That the pamphlet, 
entitled, * A History of the 13th Parliae 
ment of Great Britain,”’ was a libel on that. 
House, a libel of the most impudent kind, 
and yet it passed unnoticed. The noble 
lord had very triumphantly held up, asa 
proof of the freedom of the press, the in- 
formation that twelve million and upwards 
of news-papers were stamped in one year; 
he begged the noble lord to consider that 
there were near twelve million of people 
in the kingdom; the noble lord therefore 
only proved, that every man in the realm 
might buy one paper in the course of the 
year.—This was the first time he had ever 
heard that alaw-suit was a luxury, but the 
noble lord had clearly made it appear, 
from the flattering picture of our resources 
which he had just presented, that the war 
with America was a luxury, and a luxury 
of the most frivolous and reprehensible 
kind, for the noble lord told the House | 
we were able to provide supplies equal to 
any necessity, and yet he was pursuing an 
inhuman, unnatural war, for the sake of a 
trifling and uncertain revenue. He, how- 
ever, rather believed what the noble lord 
had said in the House when strangers were 
not in the gallery, than what had been so 
triumphantly stated by him this day, for 
he was sure his declaration of the people’s 
wealth could only be proved by admitting 
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the doctrine, that when, by any tax, four 
shillings in the pound were taken froma 
subject he was greatly obliged, as he was 
in fact given the remaining sixteen shillings. 
After a great deal of very poignant mat- 
ter, Mr. Fox sat down, repeating, that he 
gave his flat negative to the resolutions. 

The Speaker rose, and observing, that, 
from what had fallen from the two hon. 
gentlemen, his conduct appeared blame- 
able, respecting the opening ofthe gallery 
doors, he begged to explain the reason of 
it,-and to take the blame on himself, if 
there was any. The standing order of the 
House was known to every gentleman, and 
it was his duty to enforce it, whenever it 
was desired to be read. An hon. gentle- 
man had, at an early period of the session, 
desired it to be read; he had ever since 
punctiliously kept to it: but, as this was a 
day of money business, when it was usual 
to admit strangers, he conceived the House 
would wink at a relaxation from the ge- 
neral rule ; he had therefore told the Ser- 
jeant to admit strangers into the gallery, 
as far as the bars which were even with 
the bar below; but if he had gone too far, 
he asked pardon of the committee. 

Mr. Fox said, he by no means blamed 
the Speaker, as be was conscious no officer 
acted with more uprightness and impar- 
tiality ; but he was sure the gallery ought 
to be opened, and he heartily wished 
the House would follow the example of 
the other assembly, who now admitted 
strangers. 

The Speaker fully exculpated himself 
from blame, ‘and urged the propriety, if 
the order was found inconvenient, of some 
gentleman’s moving to take it into consi- 
deration on a future day. 

Mr. J'ox wished the standing order to 
be rescinded or amended, and if neither 
could be done, he would rather that the 
present bad method was pursued, in pre- 
ference to a total prevention of the admis- 
sion of strangers. 

Mr. Rigby,* with that rough and unpo- 
lished manner for which he is remark- 
able in his senatorial oratory, took up the 
subject, and declared he rose an advocate 
for the order of the House, an order 
which had stood the test of years, although 
it was now said * it was a breach of the 
constitution.” He begged to know by 
what claim those who were not members 


* For a curious Biographical Account of 
Mr. Rigby, see the Lounger’s Common Place 
Book, vol. 3, p. 108. Edit, 1805. 
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desired admittance ; if one stranger hada 
right, every man in the kingdom had a 
right, and where were the people to be 
put? he insisted upon it that no person but 
a member ought to be in that House, and 
he wondered, that after so violent a quarrel 
with the other House, the members of 
this should accept of so poor a compro- 
mise ag the present disagreeable sufferance 
to hear the debates in the House of Lords. 
If a member of the House of Commons 
indeed had any noble blood in his veins, if 
he was the third son of a lord, or a cousin 
to a peer, he stood some chance of being ac- 
commoidated as the members of the House 
of Commons were before the quarrel ; but 
if he went there, he was sure to be ai- 
fronted, and to be thrust among the thieves 
and pickpockets below the bar. Wheo- 
ever the standing order for clearing the 
House became the object of debate, be 
would be one who would support the 
order. He then talked of the war with 
America as every way necessary and jus- 
tifiable; said, that if it was madness ‘o 
contend that the carrying on the war was 
either necessary or proper, he was that 
madman, and he would now vote for the 
resolutions proposed, because he thought 
they would tend to procure a proper sub- 
mission ; that he was fully convinced the 
Ameritans ought not to be treated with, 
till they laid down their arms; that he was 
clearly in opinion, that they aimed at in- 
dependency; and he deduced this opinion 
from their own publication, Mr. ‘Adams's 
pple called Common Sense, in which 

e without scruple talked of every thing 
short of independency as ridiculous, and 
wrote in such a stile, that no man bere 
could lay claim to common sense, and not 
see the drift of the writer.. He further 
added, that the parliament had put 3 
powerful force into the minister’s hands, 
and had liberally voted to enable him to 
act with vigour; that at the commence 
ment of next session, he hoped to hear a 
good account of the minister’s steward- 
ship. An hon. gentleman had talked of 


| Lewis.the 14th, and the treaty about 


Alsace and Lorrain. It would be time 
enough to compare Mr. Adams to that 
prince when he had equal power and equs! 
resources; thank God, he was not yet 
Lewis the 14th; he believed, he wished 
to be Oliver Cromwell, and when he had 
got so far, we might then indeed expect 
great matters. He had, he said, read and 
admired “* The History of the Thirtcenth 
Parliament of Great Britain ;”? he thought 
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the author a very able writer. He con- 
cluded with declaring, that his advice was 
not asked any where but in parliament, 
nor did he desire that it should be asked 
in apy other place, but he now plainly de- 
clared his hope that America would be 
subdued, and his expectation that the mi- 
nister would act with vigour. 

Mr. 7. Townshend warmly urged the 
injustice of taxing the subjects here with 
an additional weight merely to support a 
war big with ruin to the empire. 

Colonel Barré said, he would not Jong 
trouble the House on this day, which was 
generally a day of triumph to the minister, 
although it was in fact a day of imposition 
to the public. He could not however let 
it pass without asking a few questions be- 
fore the House. In the first place he 
begged to know whether lord Howe was 
or was not to go chief in naval command 
to America? He said he had served with 
the family in America, that they were 
brave and generous, and he did not doubt 
but the olive branch would be at hand 
when lord Howe hoisted his flag; as he 
conceived that lord would rather go as a 
minister of peace and happiness to a people 
who revered his family, than as the herald 
of war and devastation. Another ques- 
tion necessary to be answered was, whe- 
ther the King’s servants acted uno animo ? 
The hon. gentleman who had so loudly 
avowed his enmity to America, had just 
declared, that nothing short of uncondi- 
tional submission would be accepted, while 
the noble lord had talked of his inclination 
to treat America with temper, moderation, 
and even affection. How was this dif- 
ference to be reconciled? The hon. gen- 
tleman had indeed declared, that he was 
not a member of administration, and never 
gave his advice; the world thought other- 
wise, and it was notorious that he reaped 
a A aaaieed tolerable share of the emoluments 
of government, much-of which depended 
on the prosecution of the present unna- 
tural and ruinous war. He advised the 
gentleman to be more cautious how he 
used the word ‘ independency ;’ there was 

such a thin g as talking people into a mea- 
sure they never thought of themselves, 
and this had frequently been the case. 
He particularly reminded the House of 
the imprudence of some gentlemen, who 
‘ when the news arrived of the destruction 
of the tea at Boston, by a mere mob, 
deemed all the inhabitants rebels; a title 
they by no means deserved, and which not 
a little conduced to exasperate America, 
[VOL, XVIII, J 
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and make her take up arms.—Unanimity 
in his Majesty’s councils was, he remarked, 
of the highest consequence; no success 
could follow where there was a distraction 
and division of sentiment among those in ~ 
power. He was aware that it might be 
said, the gentlemen on that side of the 
House were not always unanimous, but he 
begged to observe, that their divisions were 
comparatively immaterial to those of the 
ministry who were the engineers of go- 
vernment, and gave birth to its operations. 
Above all things, therefore, he recom- 
mended unanimity, and hoped as the noble 
lord was the ostensible minister, that his 
word might be taken for the wishes of 
himself and his co-adjutors to use the 
Americans rather with mildness than se- 
verity. Asto the alarms respecting the 
French and Spaniards, he owned he felt 
no fears on their accounts yet, but he 
thought we could not be too cautious, as 
probably they might be tempted to take 
advantage of our present defenceless situa- 
tion both at home and in Ireland. He 
concluded with adopting the phrase of 
Mr. Fox, and giving his flat negative to 
the Resolutions, as they were calculated 
to tax the subject for an unjust purpose. 

The Resolutions moved by lord North 
were then agreed to. 


Debate on Sir James Lowther’s na le 
against employing Foreign Troops without 
the Conscee Sof ’Parkament| “Apt 25. 
Sir James Lowther moved, ‘* That it is 
the opinion of this House, that the intro- 
ducing of Foreign Troops into any part 
of the dominions of the crown of Greate 
Britain, without the previous consent or 
approbation of the parliament of Great- 
Britain, is contrary to the principles of the 
constitution, and not warranted by law.” 
He gave an historical detail of the intro- 
duction of foreigners into this kingdom 
since the earliest periods of the monarchy, 
and shewed that it had always been looked 
upon to be illegal and unconstitutional, 
without the consent of parliament. He 
said, all our liberties would be no more 
than a shadow, if such things were per- 
mitted on the ground of prerogative, for 
instead of a limited, the very nature and 
effect of such a pretended claim in the 
crown, would render this government an 
absolute monarchy. Among the points 
he most urged, was the conduct of king 
William’s parliament towards his Dutch 
guards, and the sense the nation had of 
the Jaw at the time of its being passed ; 
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and that construction which the framers 
of the Bill of Rights immediately gave it, 
was to him the fullest proof that the ob- 
vious construction of the law as it now ap- 
peared, was likewise the intention of those 
who passed it, which was, that no fo- 
reizners could be constitutionally intro- 
duced into this country without the con- 
sent of parliament. 

Governor Johnstone seconded the mo- 
tion, and was extremely severe on lord 
North. He insisted his lordship had in- 
sulted the nation in the manner of con- 
_Gucting the Indemnity Bill. The pream- 
ble was no better than a mere farce, and 
it was all along conducted in that light in 
the House; for the fate it met with in the 
other shewed how little the minister, when 
his turn was served, regarded the wishes 
of either his friends or his enemies. 

Mr. Cosmo Gordon said, it was an im- 
Pres time to take any step which might 

ave the appearance of passing a censure 
on his Majesty’s ministers ; and though he 
did not entirely approve of the measure 
the motion was intended to condemn, yet 
he believed the ministers always acted ac- 
cording to the King’s inclinations. 

Mr. T. Townshend spoke of the danger 
of bringing foreigners into the British So. 
minions, without the consent of parlia- 
ment. It was a new experiment, and 
should have been adopted with great cau- 
tion. It is true, foreigners were taken 
into the British pay in every war since the 
Revolution ; but it made a great difference, 
in hiring them to fight our battles on the 
continent, or to defend their own domi- 
nions, and introducing them into the Bri- 
tish empire ; Mal not long before it 
would be for the purpose of defending thia 
very capital. The mode of recruiting the 
British troops with foreigners was besides 
extremely exceptionable. They were en- 
listed in the Hans towns, which were 
known to be the asylum of all the rogues 
and vagabonds of the rest of Germany ; 
men who had fled their respective coun- 
tries for their crimes. When such men, 
therefore, came to serve in America, to 
suppose that they would fight cordially 
for this country, was abeurd in the ex- 
treme: they would certainly enlist with 
the best pay-master, or join with that 
party which held out the best prospects 
of improving their present situation or 
future fortunes. What made him the 
more solicitous about the success of the 
present motion was, that he understood 
the measure had not been supported upon 
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the ground of necessity, but had been ex- 
prey maintained by several eminent 

wyers as @ positive unconditional prero- 
gative inherent in the crown. 

Lord Mulgrave did not conceive that 
any law or usage whatever, reached the 
present case, or could prevent the King 
from bringing foreigners into any part of 
the dominions of the crown he please, 
Great-Britain excepted. 

Mr. Henry Dundas said, the usage had 
always been, that the crown had a right 
to exercise the discretionary power now 
objected to ; but as the motion stated was 
not one that ought to have a direct nega- 
tive put-upon it, he should move the pre- 
vious question. On which side the law 
lay he would not pretend to determine; 
but, for his part, he should think a minister 
very blame-worthy, who did not, when 
the most important interests of his coun- 
try were at stake, venture even to traps- 
gress the exact limits of the law; and in 
such a case he was sure parliament would 
cheerfully indemnify him. If Gibraltar 
and Minorca, for want of a sufficient de- 
fence, had fallen into the hands of the 
French and Spaniards, he would be one 
of the first that would give his vote for 
hanging that minister who neglected to 
procure foreigners for their security were 
it in his power. 

Mr. Dunning confined himself chiefly 
to the definition of the law, and shewed, 
that if interpreted in the manner con- 
tended for on the other side, 100,000 
Russians or Germans might be introduced 
into Scotland, because Scotland at the 
time of passing the Bill of Rights formed 
no part of this kingdom. 

Mr. Serjeant Glynn said, that the mo- 
tion now made became more necessary, 
by the Indemnity Bill being thrown [out: 
it was a proper motion to prevent the 
measure of introducing foreigners without 
the consent of parliament, having the full 
weight and authority of a precedent. 

The Attorney General said, that minis- 
ters always do things at their own perl 
when they over-step the law. It was 
therefore idle to insist on the legality or 
illegality of the measure ; if they should 
act in a manner not warranted by the coo- 
stitution, parliament were the judges, and 
would proceed to acquittal or condemna- 
tion, according to the nature of the case. 

Mr. Foz said, that it was illegal for one 
part of the legislature to sanctify the i- 
troduction of foreigners. Parliament were 
the proper judges of the measure. 
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Mr. Temple Luttrell said, he had no in- 
tention of detaining the House at so late 
an hour of the night, but for his just re- 
ceiving assurances from a worthy member 
near the door, who supposed he was 
quitting the House without waiting a di- 
vision, that if he would stay and attend to 
Mr. Attorney General, it would be impos- 
sible to have another doubt left upon the 
legality of such a power as was now as- 
serted by the crown. He had therefore 
listened with the most earnest attention to 
that first advocate of the bar, without the 
promised conviction; so far from it, his 
arguments served but to confirm the doc- 
trine laid down by the hon. baronet who 
so ably introduced this motion. He did 
believe, however, that if it were within 
the compass of professional finesse, or 
florid eloquence, that gentleman, who 
spoke last, would have come off trium- 
phant over all his scruples. He was trul 
concerned, he could not be assisted wit 
the lights of that other great luminary of 
the law Mr. Solicitor General, who at the 
beginning of the evening, was from every 
quarter of the House, expected to shine 
forth with more than usual lustre. He 
thought that hon. member considered 
himself as pledged to parliament to main- 
tain his former proposition on this topic, 
that his Majesty might not only, by virtue 
of his prerogative, introduce foreign troops 
mto the dependencies of Great Britain 
without consulting the will of parliament, 
but might do the same into any of the 
sea-ports of this island, or even into the 
Tower of London. He could have told 
that hon. member, that previous to the 
Revolution, there were no standing forces 
ever known in this country, excepting the 
king’s personal guards, but which were 
constantly kept as garrisons in fortresses 
near our coasts. Here Mr. Luttrell drew 
a picture of the Solicitor sneaking behind 
the Speaker’s chair; and then observed on 
what had fallen from the several lawyers 
who had struggled in this debate to uphold 
the unconstitutional tenets of administra- 
tion ; and applied a saying of Lewis the 
12th of France, that lawyers do with their 
Jaw as shoemakers do with their leather ; 
they pe it, twist it, beat it, and stretch 
it, till it suits whatever measure they aim 
at: this was however a measure none of 
the very ingenious gentlemen of the long 
robe could bring the most pliant leather of 
his law exactly to fit. Even Mr. Attorney 
General, who he must, in justice, allow to 
be the very Crispin of his trade, had found 
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it a jobultracrepidam. The hon. member 
who made the motion, and his friend who 
seconded him, had clearly shewn, that the 
introduction of foreign troops, without 
consent of parliament, was ever consi- 
dered, as contrary to the fundamental 
constitutions of the realm: proofs had 
been given, that it was gg aed so de- 
clared in the reigns of our Edwards and 
Henrys; and in late times, by the spirit 
of the Bill of Rights: that these declara- ' 
tions were an affirmance of the law as it 
stood in the time of Magna-Charta; which 
law was in being before the accession of 
the Plantagenets or Norman kings, and 
was probably established in the Saxon 
reigns earlier than the days of the Con- 
fessor. A gentleman on the other side of 
the House had ended his speech with a 
curious exultation, ‘* thank God, the zeal 
of foreign troops is not wanting for the 
present war.” Mr. Luttrell compared 
this critical conjuncture to the era of the 
Revolution, when James the 2nd de- 
manded the Scotch Dutch, but had been 
refused by the States General, who an- 
swered, that they had granted them to 
crush rebellion in the duke of Monmouth’s 
revolt, but they should never be used as 
instruments to subvert the liberties of 
Great Britain.—I am sorry to learn, that 
our national troops, even the guards in 
this capital, are so ready as the hon. gen- 
tleman tells you, to spill the blood of their 
countrymen, armed in a cause worthy of 
Britons. Recollect the first dawn of the 
glorious Revolution, which gave this diadem 
to the family of Brunswick. British sol- 
diers then held different maxims of mili- 
tary obligations in the land of civil liberty. 
I marvel that we have never voted in this 
House the charge of a superb monumental 
column and inscription, to commemorate 
the patriotism of the earl of Litchfield’s 
regiment in the year 1688, when they did 
more essential service to their country by 
laying down their arms, than any military 
corps could ever boast of in the field, ac- 
coutred at all points; they justly pre- 
ferred the civil and religious rights of their 
country, to the arbitrary mandates of any 
monarch : they, Sir, thought, almost toa 
man, with a noble peer in the other House 
of Parliament (earl of Effingham). He, 
Sir, considered the duty of a good citizen 
to be paramount to that of a good soldier; 
that his obedience to his sovereign, how- 
ever sacred, was but a secondary conside- 
ration, his first allegiance, his first service 
to the publie. We learn from Rapin, and 
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other credible authorities, that, previous 
tothe Revolution, a letter from the prince 
of Orange to the officers of the- English 
army, and another from admiral Herbert 
to the English fleet, by his highness’s 
order, were printed and published in Lon- 
don; the design of which was, to inform 
the army and navy of the true intentions 
of the prince, and to represent to them, 
that, in being the king’s instrument to 
accomplish his designs, they were labour- 
ing their own ruin: the sihcers soldiers, 
and seamen, were conjured not to suffer 
themselves to be abused by a false notion 
of honour, to serve their king contrary to 
the manifest interest of their country. 
These two letters (adds the historian) had 
a wonderful effect upon officers, soldiers, 
and sailors, so that from this time they re- 
solved not to draw their swords in so 
wrongful a quarrel. In my opinion, no- 
thing ought to be more seriously alarming 
to the subjects of this country, and ‘its 
several dependencies, than to hear the 
modern language but too universally held 
both in public and private, by our best 
officers in the army : “ they are obliged in 
honour to execute implicitly the orders of 
their sovereign, while they hold a. com- 
mission under him.” I maintain, Sir, that 
every military commission to serve in the 
British army, whether in foreign or do- 
mestic employ, is from their. country, 
though the nomination depends immedj- 
ately on the sovereign, as the executive 
hand of the state; and when a king of 
Great Britain bestows any commission 
whatever, and on whomsoever it may be, 
from a field-marshal to an ensign, it is 
virtually with the same implied terms 
which were so nobly expressed by one of the 
most enterprising as well as one of the most 
humane and wisest of the Roman emperors; 
“‘ Take this sword,” said Trajan, when 
he presented it as the badge of office to 
Saburanus, whom he had appointed prefect 
of the Pretorian guards, ‘‘ remember, it is 
your duty to use it for my defence while I 
govern well; if I govern ill, your duty to 
your country, beyond your duty to me, 
will oblige you, as a good citizen and an 
honest man, to use it for my destruction.” 
The previous question being put, That 
that question be now put; the House 
divided. Tellers. | 
Sir James Lowther - - 
Yeas Mr. Byng - - - - - 
Lord Adv. of Scotland - 
Sir John Irwine - - - 
So it passed in the negative. 
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Debate in the Commons on Mr. Wilkes's 
Motion cting his Expulsion.) April 
30. Mr. Wilkes said : 

Mr. Speaker ; the veneration with which 
I am deeply impressed for the constiu- 
tion of my country, the love and affection 
of a native to the noble privileges, the 
laws and liberties, of England, as well as 
duty and gratitude to the much-injured 
freeholders of Middlesex, are the er- 
ful motives of my again troubling the 
House with a question so frequently agi- 
tated within these walls, so fully discussed 
even the last session, although not hitherto 
followed with the success, which I hope 
on the-present occasion. 

The profligacy, venality, and open at- 
tempts against liberty by the last House 
of Commons, have made their memory 
odious to the people. The annals of our 
country are disgraced with their various 
violations of the rights of the subject. I 
shall now confine myself to a single case, 
but it was of the blackest nature, of the 
deepest dye, and branched out into many 


‘enormities, which still demand ample 


atonement. I allude to the iniquitous and 
daring resolutions respecting the elections 
for the county of Middlesex, and the seat- 
ing Mr. Luttrell in the House, although 
he had confessedly only a minority of the 
suffrages of the freeholders, in whom the 
constitution has placed the right of elec- 
tion. While these resolutions, Sir, remaio 
among our records, I consider a precedent 
established, under the sanction of this 
House, to rob not only a whole county, 
but the entire collective body of electors 
of this kingdom, of their birthright, and 
most valuable inheritance. It is a prece- 
dent, which may be brought home to cvery 
borough, city, and county, to every free- 
holder, every elector in the island. 

The facts were fully stated-to the House 
in the debate on this subject the last year, 
and I am persuaded they live in the 
memory of every gentleman. I shall de- 
sire the clerk to read only one resolution. 
It is that of Feb. 17, 1769, *¢ That John 
Wilkes, esq. having been, in this session of 
parliament, a this House, was, and 
is, incapable of being elected a member to 
serve in this present parliament.”? This 
declaration, in my opinion, transfers from 
the people to thisHouse the right of elec- 
tion, and by an uncontrouled exercise of 
the negative power, the House in e 
assume the positive right of making whom 
they please the representatives of the peo- 
ple in parliament. I am very ready to ad- 
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mit that there are various natural and legal 
incapacities; and when the party is sub- 
ject to any one of them, he is not eligible. 
Aliens,'minors, bishops, are incapable of 


being elected inte a House of Commons. 


Besides these, there are other incapacities 
arising from the peculiar circumstances of 
the case, and some created by particular 
Statutes. Where, however, there is no 
natural or legal disability, the capacity of 
being elected is the inherent right of eve 
freeman of the realm. He cannot be di- 
vested of it without an equal injury to the 
party, and to the constituent, in whom the 
power is constitutionally lodged of deter- 
mining whom he thinks the most fit and 
proper person to act for him in the great 
council of the nation. The declaration of 
the House therefore, that any man, duly 
qualified by law, shall not be allowed to sit 
in parliament as a representative of the 
Commons of the realm, was assuming to 
themselves the making a new law, to which 
only the three estates are adequate. It 
was disfranchising a whole county, and 
consequently in effect the united kingdom. 
The public attention has been so long 
‘fixed on this important business, that it 
would be the weakest and vainest pre- 
sumption in me to attempt any new argu- 
ments in support of a right acknowledged 
by every man, who is not in a detestable 
league for the subversion of all our rights, 
liberties, and franchises. I shall not enter 
on a dull repetition of the debates, which 
for the last seven years have come on every 
Session, nor repeat a multitude of cases 
and precedents; but, while I have a seat 
Im this House, I pledge myself to my 
country, that I will be firm and unwearied 
in my endeavours, till every syllable on 
our Journals, which marks the injustice 
done to the freeholders of Middlesex, and 
to every elector in the island, be fully 
€rased or obliterated. 

_ Since the debate, however, on this ques- 
tion in the Jast session, almost within a fort- 
night after, a case respecting the election 
at Abingdon was determined here in a 
manner diametrically opposite to one part 
of this pretended law of parliament, which 
has been solemnly laid down by all the ad- 
vocates of the ministry in the affair of Mr. 
Luttrell. They argued, that all the votes 
given to Mr. Wilkes were thrown away, 
because they were given, as they asserted, 
to a person labouring under a legal in- 
Capacity, and consequently Mr. Luttrell, 
with only 296 freeholders, was entitled to 

Seat in preference to the other can- 


respecting his Expulston. 
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didate with 1143. The majority of the 
electors of Middlesex, Sir, fully answered 
this argument in that remarkable petition 
presented by the worthy baronet (Sir G. 
Savile) the 29th of April, 1769, in which 
they asserted, “* That Mr. Luttrell had not 
a majority of legal votes; nor did they, 
when they voted for Mr. Wilkes, mean 
thereby to throw away their votes, or to 
wave their right of representation, nor 
would they, by any means, have chosen to 
be represented by Mr. Luttrell.” Not- 
withstanding this paren the House on 
the 8th of May following declared Mr. 
Luttrell duly elected. Now let us exa- 
mine the stil] more recent case of the 
Abingdon election, the determination of 
the select committee, with all the proceed- 
ings of the present parliament in that 
business. I will state them briefly, and 
shall afterwards desire the clerk to read 
from the Journals the more important 
passages. Mr. Bayley’s petition was pre- 
sented to this House on the 6th of De-: 
cember, 1774. It was confined to ene 
single objection, the legal disability of the 
other candidate, no accusation of bribery 
or corruption, riots, unfair practices, or 
illegal votes, being exhibited. It stated, 
‘‘ that at the place of election, and before 
the taking of the poll, the mayof-of the 
said borough and the other electors were 
publicly told, that as the other candi- 
date, Mr. John Mayor, was then high 
sheriff of that county, he was incapable of 
being chosen a member to represent the 
said borough in this present parliament, 
and that all votes given for the said high 
sheriff would be thrown away ; niotwich 
standing which, the mayor of the said bo- 
rough did himself vote, and also received 
the votes of divers other persons for the 
said high sheriff; and that the said high 
sheriff hathreturned himself as duly elected 
for the said borough, in, manifest prejudice 
of the petitioner, who, being the only can- 
didate capable of being elected, ought to 
have been returned.” The facts, as stated 
in the petition, were admitted, as well as 
the numbers at the close of the poll, for 
Mr. Mayor 146; for Mr. Bayley only 
116. The great question was, whether, if 
Mr. Mayor was not eligible, the votes for 
him were thrown away; and Mr. Bayley, 
who had not the majority of electots, 
should be declared duly elected? The 
Select Committee, on the 6th of March, 
1775, reported, that neither Mr. Mayor, 
nor Mr. Bayley, was duly elected, and 
that the election was void. The House 
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immediately directed a new writ to issue 
for Abingdon. The ministerial advocates, 
who insisted on Mr. Wilkes’s legal inca- 
pacity, can scarcely find a case more ex- 
actly parallel. It 1s equalled only by the 
well known precedent of Mr. Walpole, 
and Mr. Taylor, in 1711. Yet the bur- 
gesses of Lynn were not insulted, by hav- 
ing a gentleman declared their represen- 
tative, whom they never elected. The 
Abingdon case was of the most public 
notoriety. The returning officer, and all 
the electors of Abingdon, were publicly 
informed of Mr. Mayor’s legal incapacity. 
Mr. Bayley polled near half the voters of 
that borough. His opposition however 
being not to a friend of liberty and the 
people, but having made the attack ona 
subaltern in the ministerial forces, he had 
litle chance of being an adopted child of 
the House, or of a committee selected 
from the present majority. 

The arbitrary resolution on our Jour- 
nals, and the appointment of Mr. Luttrell, 
I consider as an absolute surrender of the 
constitution to the min’‘ter. _ The laws of 
the land are of no avail, when this House 
alone can make a new law, adapted to the 
caprice, violence, or injustice of every 
emergency, and when representation in 
parliament no longer depends upon the 
choice of the electors. The people of 
England may in vain assemble with the 
fond hope of effectually exercising their 
noblest franchise, if the object of their 
choice is really what he ought to be, an 
independent friend of liberty, superior to 
menace or corruption. The minister has 
found out a way to baffle them in all their 
pioceee ee e may, on any pretence, 

owever frivolous, procure an expulsion ; 
and expulsion, we know, means incapaci- 
tation; so that during a long period of 
seven years, the favourite object of a 
country’s choice may be kept out, and the 
nominee of a minister be declared to re- 
present a populous county. Can there be 
a more solemn mockery of the rights of a 
free people ? : 7 

While such arbitrary resolutions as those 
respecting the Middlesex elections remain 
on our Journals, I think the minister holds 
high the rod of vengeance over the head 
of every member of this House. He stands 
here with an uplifted arm, sublimi flagello, 
to punish the refractory, and almost every 
action of the majority seems to betray 
their being either swayed by the dastardly 
passion of fear, or corrupted by the mean 
principle of reward. We are governed by 
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Solon’s plan, premio et poena, as Cicero 
has aammed 4 up in three words. Iss 
member obnoxious or unruly? Accuse 
him of a libel, or any other crime ; then 
vote away your own privileges to get at 
him; and, before the cause can come toa 
trial by a jury of his countrymen on oath, 
examine two or three partial and well- 
instructed witnesses under no such sanc- 
tion, and you may proceed immediately 
to expulsion. You then vote him incapa- 
ble of being re-elected. The creature of 
the minister is received in his place, and 
declared a representative of the people. 
A House of Commons may in this man- 
ner be so garbled, as not to contain a 
single fair and honest representative, 
elected according to the law of the land. 

The motion of expunging from our re 
cords the resolutions of which I complain, 
is, I know, considered by some gentlemen 
as a violent measure. The case, I think, 
requires the moat spirited mode of redress. 
I wish as full atonement to the people as 
possible. The last pazliament gave us an 
instance of expunging from our Journals 
what never ought to have been moved in 
this House, the thanks to a stupid Tory 
parson, of the rank Oxford breed, for 3 
libel on the Revolution, and the present 
establishment, in a sermon preached on 
the anniversary of the merited death of 
the tyrant Charles 1. [See Vol. 17, p- 
312.] If so trifling a business as a foolish 
sermon, neither heard nor read by a score 
persons, called for so spirited a measure, 
can it be deemed improper or violent, 
when the rights of all the electors of the 
kingdom have been openly invaded, and 
the usurpation justified by gentlemen in 
the highest offices under the crown? The 
circumstance is truly alarming, and de- 
mands the utmost exertions of an honest 
zeal and generous ardour for the public 
weal. 

I own, that Iam not so nice and scru- 

ulous about preserving every line of the 
immensity of the learned lumber in our 
Journals, They are become the mere 
registers of royal edicts, of turnpike roads, 
enclosures, and matters of private busi 
ness. There are many whole pages ‘is- 
Sasa to the nation among our trivial, 

ond records. My heart bleeds, when 
read all the unjust and inhuman resolu 
tions against our fellow-subjects in Ame 
rica, the fleets and armies voted for the 
vain attempt of subduing the uncouquer 
able spirit of liberty among the descen- 
dants of Englishmen. When I reflect | 
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the subsequent proceedings, the barbarous 
and savage manner in which you have car- 
ried on the war, by attempting to starve 
thousands of industrious fishermen, and 
labouring poor, with their families, as well 
as the burning open and defenceless towns 
and villages; I wish, for the national hu- 
manity and honour, which formerly stood 
so high, that these black pages of our 
Journals, and every trace of the cruelties 
and horrors which followed, were obli- 
terated from the records of this House, of 
this kingdom, of the human race. 

In justice to the usurped and violated 
rights of this county, in a full sense of 
duty to all my brother electors at large, 
and to prevent the most fatal and perni- 
cious precedent being ever used by a 
wicked and ill-designing minister to the 
destruction of the sacred right of election, 
of national freedom, and independency, 
move, ** That the Resolution of the House 
of the 17th of February, 1769, ‘ That 
‘ John Wilkes, esq. having been in this ses- 
* sion of parliament expelled this House, 
‘ was, and is, incapable of being elected a 
“member to serve in this present parlia- 
‘ment,’ be expunged from the Journals 
of this House, as being subversive of the 
rights of the whole body of the electors of 
this kingdom.” 

Mr. Serjeant Glynn seconded the mo- 
tion. Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Moysey spoke 
on the same side. There was no reply. 
The House divided. 


Teliers. 
: Mr. Thomas Townshend 
YEAS ‘Mie Alderman Hayley t oF 


Mr. Charles Townshend 
Nogs a Onslow <- - a 186 


So it passed in the negative. 


TREATY BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE PRINCE oF WALDECK.] May 
2. Lord North presented the following 


Translation of a TREATY between his Ma- 
jesty and the Prince of Waldeck, 
signed at Arolsen, the 20th of April, 
1776. 


Be it known to those whom it may con- 
cern, that his Majesty the king ot Great 
Britain having judged proper to accept of 
a body of infantry of the troops of his 
most serene highness the reigning prince 
of Waldeck, to be employed in the service 
of Great Britain, the high contracting par- 
ties have given their orders on this sub- 


act to their respective minister, to wit, 
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his Britannic Majesty to colonel William 
Faucitt, captain in the guards; and the most 
serene prince of Waldeck to his privy 
councillor, and president of the regency 
Frederick Lewis Wiepert de Zerbst; who, 
after the exchange of their respective full 
powers, have agreed upon the following 
articles : 

Art. J. The said most serene prince 
yields to his Britannic Majesty a corps of 
infantry of 670 men, which shall be at the 
entire disposition of the King of Great 
Britain, to be employed in his service on 
the same footing as the other German 
troops, both in Europe and in North 
America. The regiment shall moreover 
be provided with two pieces of field artil- 
lery, with two bombardiers, twelve gun- 
ners and other attendants, and the train 
thereto belonging. 

Art. II. The most serene oe ee 

es to equip this corps completely, an 
chat it shall he jendy 6s arch at the 
latest, on the 6th of May next. The said 
corps shall pass in review at the place of 
embarkation, before his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s commissary. 

Art. III. The most serene prince en- 
gages to furnish the recruits annually ne- 
cessary. These recruits shall be delivered 
to his Britannic Majesty’s commissary dis- 
ciplined and completely equipped; his 
most serene highness will do utmost 
for the whole to arrive at the place of em- 
barkation at the time which his Majesty 
shall appoint. 

Art. IV. His Majesty’s service and 
the preservation of the troops requiring 
equally that the commanding officers and 
subalterns should be perfectly skilled in 
the service, his most serene highness will 
take proper care in the choice of them. 

Art. V. The most serene prince en- 
gages to put this corps on the best footing 
possible; and no men shall be admitted 
therein but such as are fit for field-service, 
and acknowledged as such by his Britannic 
Majesty’s commissary. 

Arr. VI. This corps shall be furnished 
with tents and all necessary equipage. 

Art. VII. The King grants to this 
corps the ordinary and extraordinary pay, 
as well as all the advantages in forage, 
provision, winter-quarters and_refresh- 
ments, &c. enjoyed by the royal troops ; 
and the most serene prince engages to 
permit this corps to enjoy all the emolu- 
ments of pay which his Britannic Majesty 
allows them. The sick and wounded of 
the said corps shall be taken care of in the 
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King’s hospitals, and shall be treated in 
that respect, as the troops of his Britannic 
Majesty; and the wounded, not in a con- 
dition to serve, shall be transported into 
Europe, landed in some port on the Weser, 
and sent back to their own country at the 
_ King’s expence. 

Art. VIII. There shall be paid to his 
most serene highness as levy-money, for 
each foot soldier as well as gunner, thirty 
crowns banco, the crown to be reckoned 
at 53 soles of Holland, one half of this 
money shall be paid in three weeks atter 
tle signature of the treaty, and the other 
half in two months after the signature. 

Art. 1X. According to custom three 
wounded men shall be reckoned as one 
man killed, a man killed shall be paid for 
at the rate of the levy-money. If it should 
' happen that any company of this corps 
sliould be wholly or in part ruined or de- 
stroyed, or that the pieces of artillery or 
other effects with which it might be fur- 
nished, should be lost by accident, his 


Majesty the king of Great Britain shall 


cause the expence of the necessary re- 
cruits to be paid, as also the value of the 
said field-pieces and effects, to re-establish 
this corps and its artillery immediately. 

Art. X. The most serene prince re- 
serves to himself the nomination to the va- 
cant employments, as well as the adminis- 
tration of justice. His Britannic Majesty 
will give orders to the commander in 
chief of the army in which this corps shall 
serve, that he does not require from this 
corps any extraordinary services, or such 
as are beyond its proportion with the rest 
of the army; and when it shall serve with 
the English troops or other auxiliaries, the 
officers shall command, (as the military 
‘service requires of itself) according to 
their rank, and the seniority of their com. 
missions, without making any distinction 
with regard to what corps the troops may 
belong, with which they shall serve in con- 
junction. This corps shall take the oath 
of fidelity to his Britannic Majesty, without 
prejudice to that which they have taken to 
their own sovereign. 

ArT. XI. All deserters from the Wal- 
deck regiment shall be faithfully and im- 
mediately given up wherever they may 
be found, in the places dependent on his 
Britannic Majesty ; and especially, it shall 
not be permitted, as far as is possible, 
that any of the subjects whatsoever of his 
most serene highness establish themselves 
in America without the consent of their 
sovereign, | 
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Art. XII. The pay shall commence 
fifteen days before the march of this body 
of troops, and as soon as the troops shall 
have quitted their quarters, to repair to 
the place of their destination, all the ex- 
pences of their march and transport shall 
be at the charge of his Britannic Majesty. 

Art. XIII. His Britannic Majesty 
shall grant to the most serene prince, dur- 
ing all the time that this body of troops 
shall be in his Majesty’s pay, an annual 
subsidy of 25,050 crowns banco: his Ma- 
jesty shall cause notice of the determina- 
tion of the said subsidy to be given a 
whole year before it shall cease to he paid, 
provided that such notice shall not be 
given till after the return of the troops into 
the dominions of his most serene highness. 

This treaty shall be ratified by the high 
contracting parties, and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged as soon as pos 
sible. 

In testimony whereof, we the under- 
signed, by virtue of our full powers, have 
signed the present treaty, and have affixed 
thereto the seals of our arms. Done at 
Arolsen, this 20th of April, 1776. 
WILLIAM FaucittT. (L. S.) 
FREDERICK Louis WIEPERT DE ZERBST. 

(L. 8.) 


The King’s Message for a Vote of Cre- 
dit.| Lord North presented the following 
Message from his Majesty : 


“¢ GeorGE R. 

‘“ His Majesty, relying on the experi 
enced zeal and affection of his faithful 
Commons, and considering, that, during 
the present troubles in North - America, 
emergencies may arise, which may be of 
the utmost importance, and be attended 
with the most dangerous consequences, if 
proper means should not be immediately 
applied to prevent or defeat them, is de- 
sirous that this House will enable him to 
defray any extraordinary expences in- 
curred, or tu be incurred, on account of 
military services, for the year 1776, and 83 
the exigency of affairs may require. And his 
Majesty, having judged it expedient to 
issue his proclamation, in pursuance of a0 
act of parliament, passed in the fourteenth 
year of his reign, for calling in the re 
mainder of the deficient gold coin, doubts 
not but that his faithful Commons will en- 
able him to make good the charges which 
shall be incurred in this service, and which 
cannot at this time be ascertained.” 


Referred to the Committee of Supply. 
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Debate in the Lords,on a Motion for 
General Howe’s Dispatches on leaving Bos- 
ton.) May 10. The Duke of Manches- 
ter rose, and apologized for having trou- 
bled the House relative to the American 
quarrel, after that matter had so repeatedly 
been debated by their lordships. His 
grace took a review of the great question, 
stating every event relative to it as it had 
arisen, and concluding from the whole 
that what he had so often urged, namely, 
that the quarrel was founded in injustice, 
pursued with wanton cruelty, and in the 
end threatened ruin to the empire, grew 
more and more apparent. In adverting 
to the language of administration last year, 
relative to the supposed want of bravery 
in the Americans, he said that bloody 
proofs had been given of their courage, 
and he referred their lordships for a con- 
firmation of this assertion to such of the 
King’s officers as were present at the ac- 
tions of Lexington and Bunker’s Hill. 
He laid it down as a position which expe- 
rience had confirmed, that courage was 
neither peculiar to any clime nor to any 
race of people; that the times made the 
men ; that the ethereal spark latent in 
every breast was to be brought forth by 
circumstance, and that whenever oppres- 
sion and tyranny exerted their influence, 
it was natural for men to resist, and it 
rarely happened that those who fought 
for their liberties fought unsuccessfully. 
He begged their lordships to consider 
that since the Americans found themselves 
under the sad necessity of taking up arms, 
an apothecary’s apprentice had displayed 
the skill and intrepidity of an experienced 
general, and had met death at the head of 
@ victorious army with the firmness of a 
Roman. Others, equally unused to the 
military science, had made such marches, 
and performed such exploits as would have 
done honour to Hannibal. His grace re- 
minded their lordships that Georgia, 
which had hitherto been thought friendly 
to administration, had now declared for 
America, and as that province took such 
@ length of time to consider how she should 
act, her determination was most probably 
@ decided one, and her opposition to this 
country would doubtless be the more vio- 
Jent. The Carolinians also were warm in 
the cause of America; in fact, there was 
the greatest appearance of unanimity 
throughout the American colonies. What 
&uccess therefore could be expected in a 
Campaign against a numerous and united 
People, inspired by the noblest of al prin- 
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ciples,—a resolution to maintain them li- 
berties, or die in their defence.—His 
grace drew a very different picture of our 
situation, and came directly to the subject 
matter of his motion, producing the Lon- 
don Gazette of Saturday last, and com- 
menting, with great severity, on the unsa- 
tisfactory manner in which the account of 
general Howe’s evacuating Boston was 
there given. The Gazette account, his 
grace observed, was an insult on the pub- 
lic; and instead of conveying that infor- . 
mation which they had an undoubted right 
to be made acquainted with, only served 
to confound and mislead. He therefore 
thought it his duty, as a lord of parlia- 
ment, to make a motion for the purpose 
of bringing to light the truth of the mat- 
ter. The King had, on the opening of 
the session, asked. the advice of parliament 
relative to the conduct of the American 
war; it was impossible for their lordships 
tp give his Majesty the necessary advice, 
upbless they had a perfect knowledge of 
the facts as they arose. The abandon- 
ment of Boston was a material fact; it was 
highly important that the manner of that 
abandonment should be ascertained ; much 
depended upon the nature of it; was it 
evacuated voluntarily by general Howe, 
and were the ammunition, artillery, stores, 
&c. conveyed in safety from Boston, or 
was the general forced by the batteries of 
the provincials to make a precipitate re- 
treat on board the ships? The Gazette 
mentioned it with as much indifference as 
the march of a regiment in time of peace 
from one country town to another, but 
conversation without doors, arising from 
the letters received by divers individuals, 
differed much from the tenor of the Ga- 
zette account. It was said, and he be- 
lieved with some truth, that in the course 
of a night a battery was erected on Dor- 
chester heights, so well contrived and so 
speedily finished, that it appeared as if 
produced by the wand of the enchanter ! 
that a mortar was raised on this battery, 
and that the provincials were furnished 
with such experienced cngineers that they 
played on thetown of Boston, and that genc- 
ral Howe found himself obliged to form a 
convention with general Washington in or- 
der to preserve the troops by abandon- 
ing the town. That general Flowe had, 
with that bravery, characteristic of his fa- 
mily, and in order to preserve the glory 
of the British name, endeavoured to dis- 
lodge the provincials previous to any 
treaty, but that a violent storm arose and 
[4 Rh] 
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rendered the attempt ineffectual. A 
storm, which, his grace remarked, was of 
infinite service to this country, as in all 
baa! it saved the lives of many 

rave soldiers and officers who would have 
most probably fallen sacrifices at the shrine 
of British honour. The duke dwelt on 
the disgrace of having been obliged to 
abandon the place of arms, the spot des- 
tined for the commencement of the en- 
suing campaign, a town in which the ma- 
jor part of the artillery of this country 
was lodged, and in which, although it was 
but lately the residence of the British 
forces, the American flag was now 
triumphantly hoisted! Having enforced the 
indignity of our being driven from Boston, 
his grace urged the fatality that had at- 
tendcd all the measures taken by adminis- 
tration, who after expending such an im- 
mense portion of the public money, had 
now to begin the matter again, without 
being certain that they were in possessioe 
of a place to land the troops at when they 
arrived. Quebec, for ought they knew, 
might, ere this, have fallen into the hands 
of the provincials; and the very storm 
which prevented general Howe from car- 
rying his attempt, to dislodge the provin- 
Cials, into execution, might have been the 
means of destroying the troops which had 
abandoned Boston.—After shewing the 
design of government to soothe the minds 
of the public, as far as they might be af- 
fected with the account of the troops hav- 
ing quitted Boston, by inserting in the 
same Gazette an article, informing them 
that the King had ordered letters patent 
to be made out, appointing lord Howe 
and general Howe commissioners for re- 
_ storing peace to America, his grace said, 
_ although he could not but see the reason 
of then inserting that article, he felt some 
pleasure from the perusal of it, as it seem- 
ed as if administration began to relax a 
little, and he did not doubt but they would, 
in proportion to the successes of the Ame- 
ricans, get step by step out of their errors; 
but possibly by the time they had found 
it right to conciliate matters, the Ameri- 
cans would then be in no mind to accept 
of any terms, or to have any further con- 
nection with a country which had shewn 
such an inclination to invade their rights 
and rob them of their property. His 
pore concluded with moving, ** That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, requesting his Majesty, that he will 
be graciously pleased to order tlic proper 
ollicers to lay before this Ilouse, copies of 
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all dispatches received from general Howe 
and admiral Shuldham, since the first of 
March last, so far as do not relate to the 
future operations of the campaign.” 

The Earl of Suffolk said, that the cause 
of the quarrel with America, and the mode 
of conducting the war, had been so often 
discussed in parliament, that he trusted 
their lordships would excuse his following 
the noble duke through the large field of 
argument which he had pursued: he 
should therefore come immediately to the 
point, and give a positive negative to the 
motion, because it was impossible to com- 
py with it consistently with the safety, the 

onour, and dignity of the state. The let: 
ters in question did not simply mention 
the fact of evacuating Boston, but con- 
tained such a mixture of matter, sucha 
blended variety as well relative to what 
was past, as to the operations intended in 
future, that it would be highly improper 
for them to be made public. The London 
Gazette had given the fact relative to the 
evacuation of Boston: it was the business 
of that paper to state matters of fact, and 
in the present case it had been done as 
concisely as possible. He heartily wished 
he could, agree to the motion, not so much 
for the sake of gratifying public curiosity 
as for the sake of doing justice to the very 
excellent character who commanded 2 
America, and who had so properly 
managed the embarkation of the troops. 
As far as he could inform the noble duke, 
without indiscretion, he would; he told 
him therefore that it never was intended to 
commence the operations of the ensuing 
campaign at Boston; that orders had long 
been sent for general Howe to leave Bos- 
ton, and to bring the troops away as s00f 
as he thought proper ; that in consequence 
of these orders the general had, as the 
Gazette mentioned, evacuated Boston on 
the 17th of March; that he had done tt 
with safety to the troops, and had brought 
away all the ammunition and stores, all of 
the towns-people who were the friends 
government, all their effects, and every 
thing likely to have been of service to the 
rebels: that in fact it was a mere shifting 
of a position, but that it had been ex® 
cuted with great success, Until this a 
his lordship said it had been usual W! 
opposition to term the possession of Bos- 
ton one of the most disgraceful circum 
stances that could possibly exist; they ha : 
repeatedly ridiculed the army being coop 
{a sud- 
ed up in that town, and now all 0 a 
den, when the troops left it, the tone ¥ 
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changed, and it was a disgrace to quit a 
place which it had hitherto been a dis- 
grace to hold; and it was a matter dread- 
ful to think of, that the flag of the rebels 
should be hoisted in a town which the 
British forces had thought no longer worth 
preserving, and had therefore voluntarily 
evacuated.—Much had fallen from the 
noble duke relative to the courage of the 
rebels ; he had never questioned it; but he 
begged to know what extraordinary proofs 
the rebels had given of their courage—he 
knew of none. The noble duke had also 
said, their engineers were remarkably ex- 
ear was to him equally a novelty. 

e would tell the House what had been 
the effect of the expertness of those who 
were inthe battery at Dorchester Heights. 
They had fired into the town, and they 
had wounded six people, of whom two 
were since dead of their wounds: that was 
the great effect of their expertness! The 
noble duke had said a great deal relative to 
the dispiritedness of our troops: general 
Hlowe wrote in a very different stile of 
them; he by no means talked of their 
being dispirited, but on the contrary gave 
administration hopes that they should soon 
hear of their doing something effectual for 
the service of their country. ‘The troops 
had evacuated Boston after having made 
every possible use of the town; they had 
left it voluntarily, and without any con- 
vention between the king’s and the rebel 
general. They were now gone to effect a 
matter of great consequence, to put Hali- 
fax in a state of safety. 

The Marquis of Rockingham observed 
that the noble lord’s account of the man- 
ner of General Howe’s bringing the troops 
from Boston, was by no means satis- 
factory. He re-urged many of the ar- 
guments of the noble mover, and said, 
that according to the system of cruelty 
laid down by administration, general Howe 
ought to have burnt the town of Boston 
when he quitted it, and that if there was 
no convention between him and general 
Washington, he was answerable to go- 
vernment for having acted contrary te 
their system of the war, in not burning 
the town. The marquis made a variety of 
Pointed remarks on the measures of go- 
vernment, and said the Gazette of Satur- 
day last was ridiculous as well as impro- 
bable. That the following the fiction re- 
lative to the evacuation of Boston, with 
the article appointing lord and general 

Owe commissioners for restoring peace 


to America, was so palpably calculated to 
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amuse the reader, that it was impossible 
to peruse it with a serious countenance. 
His lordship urged the folly of deceiving 
the public, as well as the criminality of 
such conduct, and most heartily seconded 
the duke’s motion. 

The Earl of Effingham contended, that 
it was impossible for the evacuation of 
Boston to have been effected without a con- 
vention, observing at the same time, that 
he ray general Howe merited great 
praise for having preserved the troups at 
any rate. His lordship had conversed 
with several officers, and they all agreed 
with him in opinion, that it was impossible 
under the cannonade of the provincials from 
Dorchester Heights to have embarked the 
troops without most dreadful slaughter ; 
he therefore believed, that there was an 
article of capitulation between the two ge- 
nerals, otherwise why not burn the town, 
which might have been so much more 
aasily effected than any other town, as, 
while in possession of it, the houses might 
have been fiiled with combustibles. He 
asked whether the lords in office could 
say, general Howe and the troops were 
now in Halifax 2 How were thcy sure the 
wind and waves, which no administration 
could command, had not sent them to Ane 
tigua? and even if they had arrived at 
Halifax, he feared there was not time to 
fortify it. It was well known to be a new 
built town, the houses only of wood, and 
the fortification slight. Besides, 15,000 
of the provincial army might have marched 
there from Boston after general Howe had 
quitted that town, and have possessed 
themselves of Halifax before the transports 
with our troopsarrived. And if that were 
not the case, where was the provision for 
our troops, when in [lalifax? He believed 
we should still be obliged to feed them 
from Leadenhall market.—His lordship 
declared he was a warm advocate for the 
motion. | 

The Earl of Shelburne said he had often 
given the House his opinion that the war 
with America was unnatural, oppressive, 
and big with ruin to both countries. He 
had now only to say a few words in sup- 
port of a motion which he thought highly 
necessary. After observing on the various 
blunders and contradictory orders of go- 
vernment respecting sir Peter Parker’s 
fleet, and other matters, he urged the 
cruelty of taxing the subjects here, mercly 
for the purpose of carrying on a destruc 
tive war. He said he knew of no luxury 
in finance but the articles of foreign ma- 
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portation ; that the new taxes on cards, 
dice, newspapers, &c. were taxes on indus- 
try ; taxes which the nation would feel to 
be injurious and oppressive, notwithstand- 
ing every gloss thrown over them by a col- 
lection of plausible words. He adverted 
further to the minister’s speech in the 
other House on the opening of the 
Budget, and asserted that Dr. Price’s ac- 
count of our real situation in point of na- 
tional wealth, was just and accurate. 
With regard to putting Halifax into a state 
of defence, he asked, why at this time it 
needed such a measure? Why was it not 
in a state of defence before? His lordship 
laughed at the form of words used by a 
noble lord in office, who had said that ge- 
neral Howe only ‘ shifted a position,” 
and shewed that the description of the 
King’s troops evacuating Boston by no 
means agreed with the common use of 
that phrase. After pointing out the want 
of judgment conspicuous in administration, 
his lordship declared he entirely approved 
of the motion. 

Lord Weymouth took advantage of the 
arguments of opposition, by saying that it 
toid exceedingly in favour of general Howe 
that a noble lord bred to the military pro- 
fession wondered at his having’ been able 
to bring off the troops without loss; and 
that another lord had said the embarkation 
was managed as easily as the changing of 
quarters of a regiment stationed in time 
of peace in a country town in England. 
His lordship gave his negative to the mo- 
tion, declaring he thought it highly im- 
proper. 

Lord Ravensworth insisted, that the 
public had a right to full information 
relative to every matter of fact, and 
cited various precedents in the Secre- 
taryship of lord Chatham, to shew it was 
always customary to publish the entire 
letters sent from the commanders on such 
occasions in the London Gazette. His 
lordship declared he thought it right to 
keep the intentions of government, as to 
any future matters, a secret; he therefore 
moved that the words ‘ so far as do not 
relate to the mtended operations of the 
present campaign,” be added to the mo- 
tion, by way of amendment. : 

The Earl of Suffolk objected equally to 
the amendments as to the original motion: 
his lordship explained what he had said 
relative to the putting Halifax into a 
state of defence, by declaring it was al- 
teady in a state of defence, but not 
so etlectually as general Howe would 
render it. 
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The Duke of Manchester, after enlarging 
upon the impropriety of refusing parlia- 
ment the necessary information, thanked 
the noble lord for his amendment, de- 
claring it was indifferent to him which 
way the motion was put. His grace then 
read some extracts of a letter from Phi- 
ladelphia, giving an account of the strength, 
unanimity, and firmness of the Americans. 

The Duke of Bolton spoke in support of 
the motion, as amended. His grace re- 
marked, that we had furnished America 
with the ammunition they now used against 
us; nay, the very mortar which they fired 
at Dorchester Heights was taken by the 
Americans in a vessel sent by the Board 
of Ordnance to Boston. His grace asked 
how that vessel came to be dispatched 
from hence unarmed, and was severe on 
administration respecting that particular. 

The Earl of Sandwich explained the 
matter, by saying that the vessel on board 
of which the mortar was sent to America, 
sailed under convoy of a man of war ; that 
she was separated in a gale of wind, and 
so became a capture to the rebels. His 
lordship begged it might be remembered 
that admiral Shuldham deserved his share 
of the praise due on the safe embarkation 
of the troops on the evacuation of Boston, 
as he did not doubt but that the admiral’s 
proper disposition of the transports fa- 
voured the embarkation, which in all pro- 
bability was concerted and effected by the 
concurring advice and care of the land and 
sea commander. 

The House divided : Contents 27 ; Non- 
contents 64. 


Debate tn the Commons on Mr. Saw- 
tacit Motion for continuing Ameria 
upon the same footing of giving and grant- 
ro Money ae Trelead | Mey 10. Mr. 
Sawbridge (Lord Mayor) moved, ‘ That 
his Majesty’s colonies in America be con- 
tinued upon the same footing of giving and 
granting their money, as his Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland are, by their own re- 
presentatives.”” He said, there was no 
necessity for going into a long discussion 
of the stateof America, orthe consequences 
which might be expected from our obsti- 
nately persisting to coerce them, which he 
ventured to foretel we should never be 
able to effect. Powerful as those motives 
might appear to persons who measured 
right only by the probable success of ef- 
fecting wrong; the equity and justice of 
the English nation, he hoped, would be 
called forth by reasons of a different na 
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ture. He trusted that sentiment would 
effect what nothing but short-sighted in- 
terest could obstruct ; and that every part 
of this wide-extended empire would ex- 

rience the happy consequences of a mild, 

ree, and benign government. He con- 
demned the conduct of administration in 
strong terms. He urged them either to 
accept of preliminaries for peace with 
America, from the wisdom and industry 
of individuals in the legislature, out of 
office, or to substitute other preliminaries 
of their own framing, which should be 
more just and salutary. He believed, that 
even the sanguine abettors of government 
now gave up all thoughts of exacting a 
revenue trom British America without a 
parliamentary representation. His con- 
stituents had recommended to him this 
proposition; it coincided with his own 
sentiments; and it was therefore with the 
utmost satisfaction he stood up to acquit 
himself of the first duty of a delegate in 
parliament, the conveying the wishes of 
those by whose suffrages he had been 
deputed. 

r. Alderman Oliver seconded the 
motion, and said, if the present opportu- 
nity of conciliating our disputes with 
America was neglected, we should never 
have another. He recommended coming 
to some resolution which might convince 
the people of that country, that we did not 
mean to make slaves of them, but hold 
them as peaceful, useful, and obedient 
subjects. 

Mr. Vyner was not for offering any con- 
ditions of peace while an American had a 
musket on his shoulder. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell called on govern- 
ment to act in a manner consistent with 
the responsibility of their stations. The 
lives of their countrymen, the lives per- 
haps of their dearest friends, the safety of 
the empire, depended upon their imme- 
diate resolves. Are our ministers bent on 
_ war without a possible termination ? or on 
what issue would they wish to rest the 
Conflict between the two nations? Would 
they chuse the full extent of the field 
against a peopled continent of that im- 
mense magnitude? or rather offer to con- 
tract their battle, as was done by our 
Edward the 3rd in the French wars, to a 

€w score of sclect warriors; and they 
themselves in person demand the lists 
against an equal number of the American 
Congress? Perhaps, upon mature consi- 
deration, they had best decide the supe- 
Tiority in the same manner that the natives 
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of Rome did against the Albans: for, if 
even two of the ministerial champions 
should fall before one of their three anta- 
gonists, there may still be left a third who, 
when it comes to a running fight, shall out- 
victory the last of the Horatii. It might, 
probably, in a few days, be recommended 
to both Houses, in a certain speech, to go 
down into their respective counties, and 
inculcate harmony and good order ; for his 
part, he declared, that he should consider 
acquiescence under the present measures 
of a most infernal administration, as un- 
worthy a British soul, and highly criminal. 

Mr. Itigby said, that he should, till the 
colonists submitted, acquit himself of his 
duty, by openly avowing a firm perse- 
verance In the same hostile measures which 
he had supported from the beginning. 

Lord Irnham exceedingly disapproved 
of the treatment the first magistrate of the 
greatest city in the world was now re- 
ceiving from administration ; at a time too, 
when Fe was delivering the sentiments of 
the better part of the subjects of this com- 
mercial empire; who in a struggle for 
sap and unattainable claims, were not 
inclined madly to risk every thing that a 
wise people could hold essential to renown 
or prosperity. However defective the 
constitution of Ireland ery be in some 
respects, yet the power of taxing them- 
selves was sufficiently perfect for a ground- 
work of conciliation with America, if im- 
mediately proffered. 

Mr. Burke took a review of the mea- 
sures pursued by administration since the 
commencement of the session. He called 
upon lord North to tell a single act that 
had been done within that period. His 
lordship, it was true, might say, that he 
had voted ten millions out of the pockets 
of the people. He might boast that he 
had taken 20,000 Germans into pay, and 
turned our British transport vessels into 
German hospitals. He might desire the 
representatives of the nation to tell their 


‘constituents, that in return for such lavish 


grants, new taxes had been laid on them, 
and a 4s. land-tax rendered perpetual. 
He might inform them that America had 
100,000 men in arms ; that every governor 
from Halifax to Florida was driven to seek 
protection on board his Majesty’s ships of 
war; and to conclude the narrative, he 
might instruct the representatives of the 
people to carry a sufficient number of 
Gazettes down to the country, and when 
questioned about the state of affairs in 
America, desire them to peruse those 
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oracles of truth, and launch forth in the 
highest encomiums on the military con- 
duct of general Howe, and the bravery of 
the troops under his command. He next 
reprehended the minister on his conduct 
respecting the Nova Scotia duties; and 
said, that favourite measure from which 
such salutary consequences were expected, 
was suffered to come to nothing, though 
he pledged himself to the House, that he 
would bring in a Bill framed on the reso- 
lutions of the committee appointed to take 
into consideration the petition from the 
speaker and house of assembly of that 
province. He next turned to the com- 
mission granted to lord Howe and his 
brother, for restoring peace and granting 
ardons to the people of America, and 
said, that those gentlemen, however high 
they stood in respect to their respective 
poe were by no means calculated 
or carrying into execution the professed 
objects of that commission ; but allowing 
that they were ever so able, lie contended, 
that the King could not grant them a 
single power which would enable them to 
treat with the provincials. The idea was 
as absurd as it was delusive. The ques- 
tion was taxation. Could they give it up? 
The King himself had no such power, he 
could not therefore delegate it. He might 
grant pardons, so might the admiral and 
general, and that was all. And he doubted 
not, but they would grant pardons as 
soon as they were asked ; but who were to 
sue for them was more than he could ven- 
ture to foretel. 

Mr. Hartley. The motion which has 
been made to you to-day, comes with the 
best recommendation that any proposition 
can come with to this House. I mean the 
recommendation of that great and most 
respectable body the city of London. The 
worthy magistrate who has made it, has 
supported it so ably, that there is very 
little occasion to detain you long upon 
the subject. The friends to peace and to 
America have been incessant in their en- 
deavours to suggest every possible chance 
of accommodation. But administration 
- continues deaf to every entreaty. We 
must, I fear, content ourselves, without 
prospect of success, only to lay in our 
continual protests against the present vin- 
dictive measures. My hon. friend near 
me (Mr. Burke) has in this session offered 
to you a proposition, similar to the pre- 
sent, under another shape, viz. that of his 
Conciliatory Bill, which you have re- 
jected. 1 myself did trouble the House 
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likewise, with some propositions suited to 
the very terms declared by administration 
at the opening of the session; viz. that 
the colonics ould be replaced to their 
situation in 1763, if the honour of govern- 
ment could be sheltered in the retreat. 
For the sake of peace, therefore, I did 
propose a test of compromise, by an ac- 
ceptance on the part of the colonists, of 
an act of parliament, which should lay 
the foundation for the extirpation of the 
horrid custom of slavery in the new world, 
No one can think it less expedient than I 
do, for a British legislature, at the distance 
of 3,000 miles, to interfere in the internal 
police of America, in which we must at 
the best be ignorant, and of which our 
only information must come through par- 
tial hands. My motion therefore was, not 
with any view to be drawn into example, 
but simply as an Act of compromise and 
reconciliation ; and as far as it was a legis- 
lative Act, it was still to have been ap- 
plied in correcting the laws of slavery in 


America, which I considered as repugnant 


to the laws of the. realm of England, and 
to the fundamentals of our constitution. 
Such a compromise would at the same 
time have saved the national honour. I 
likewise took the liberty a second time in 
this session, to suggest to the House the 
proposition of putting the colonies upon 
the footing of Ireland, with regard to the 
right of giving and granting their own 
money, and to give them security that 
their charters should be maintained in- 
violable. The proposition of putting them 
upon the footing of Ireland, as expressed 
in the motion of this day, has only respect 
to that one article of being masters 0 
their own grants of money, in answer to 
a kind of objection which has been started, 
that if we had not a right of taxing them, 
such an exemption would constitute an 
imperium in imperio. The case ot Ireland 
is therefore adduced as an argument and 
example in point. Unhappily for ua, Sir, 
all these propositions have been rejected, 
upon the principle of requiring uncondi- 
tional submission, previous to any treaty 
or proposition for reconciliation.—If m- 
nistry refuse their assent to the propost- 
tion, which they are now called upon 6 
accept as conformable to the spirit and 
substance of lord Hillsborough’s letter; 18 
will be a formal declaration to Americas 
that they must never trust to ministerial 
promises, but look to themselves for 
safety. ; 

The House divided: Yeas 33; Noes 115. 
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Debate in the Commons on General Con- 
way’s Motion for the Instructions given to 
Lord and Generat Howe, respecting the 
King’s American Subjects now tn Arms.] 
May 22. General Conway. Iam to apo- 
logize to the House for the introduction 
of a motion at this late period of the ses- 
sion; but the alarming and dreadful situa- 
tion of this country compels me to trouble 
you. The House knows I am not pro- 
fessedly a motion maker, but content my- 
self with that line of humble duty in which 
my abilities, situation, and temper, neces- 
sarily limit my conduct. What shall I 
say, Sir, there is but one moment between 
this great country and destruction! I wish 
to seize it; the urgencies of this crisis will 
be my apology to the House. I am no 
partizan, nor indiscriminate opposer of 
government, except in this point. The 
Gazette informs me, that commissioners 

lord Howe and his brether) are to be 

elegated with powers to treat with Ame- 
rica for peace. I am not to learn that 
with enemies in general, the King is the 
sole arbiter of peace and war; but with 
our fellow subjects, where privileges are 
to be granted or concessions made, I doubt 
whether it can be done without the pre- 
vious consent of parliament. It may be 
objected that the King may treat and you 
afterwards ratify what is done: but are 
you certain that America will trast you? 
Why not adopt the surer road? Spccift 
the terms upon which you will treat: if 
they are fair and constitutional, and the 
Americans refuse to accommodate differ- 
ences, you will thereby dissolve every 
legal combination by putting yourselves in 
the right. Besides, methinks there is 
somewhat due to this House, some infor- 
mation,’ some attention usual in those 
cases. Will you give up taxation entirely ? 
One noble lord in the cabinet says, yes; 
another no. Is this House agreed upon 
it? If you are, specify it fairly and open- 
ly ; if not, in God’s name, how can lord 
Howe treat upon that essential point, 
where from the disunion of ministers and 
difference of opinion in this House nothing 
certain can be offered. Why, Sir, was 
not the earl of Hillsborough’s Letter a so- 
Jemn renunciation of the right of taxation? 
Was not his Majesty’s name pledged for 
the performance? Yes. Was it ratified 
on their part? Did not all the governors 
of America, did not lord Bottetourt say 
that the ministers were not immortal, but 
that to his dying day he should consider 
Great Britain as pledged to relinquish it, 
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and this to the assembly of Virginia; and 
the same language held also to all the 
other assemblies in America. I know it 


has been said that those who spoke and 


wrote against taxation in America, were a 
faction consisting of such persons as were 
disaffected to government; but I have 
sufficient reason to convince me that they 
gave the sentiments of the people of Ame- 
rica in general. I remember particularly 
to have seen about that time a manuscript 
written by the late governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, governor Hutchinson I mean, 
who, I believe, will:not be suspected of 
being unfriendly to government; contain-« 
ing very sensible and unanswerable argu- 
ments again passing the Stamp-Act, and 
which shewed, to his honour, that he wag 
a friend to his country as well as to go- 
vernment. In the earl of Hillsborough’s 
letter, if I understand the English Tans 
guage; if I understand common sense; 
there is the strongest renunciation of the 
right of taxation. But America was des 
ceived; and how all these troubles arose 
afterwards the present ministers can tell 
you. The application of this transaction. 
is, that they will not be duped by admi- 
nistration again; that no other terms than 
those proposed and specified by parlia- 
ment, will be considered as the grounds 
of peace by America. 

have the best authority for what I 
say, ‘* Nothing but terms held out by par- 
liament will do.” The noble lord ( North} 
held in this House the same language last 
February upon his conciliatory proposi- 
tion: but if you are still agreed that no- 
thing but unconditional submission will 
do, I have no more to say ;—throw away 
the scabbard!—but I hope it is not so;— 
the wisest of men, the wisest of nations 
have treated, have reccded, granted the 
concessions asked by rebellious subjects. 
What did the Romans do in the-Social 
War? What did Philip of Spain? Was he 
not obliged at last to accede to their 
terms? What did Louis 14 offer marshal 
Turenne when in actual rebellion? What 
instances in your own civil wars? What 
does Whitelocke tell you of the proposi- 
tions made by the king? Don’t tell me of 
the late Scotch rebellion. Is there no dif- 
ference? Could you treat with them? 
Could you divide the crown or give it up? 
Could you have had two kings of Brent- 
ford upon the throne? The comparison is 
ridiculous, and unworthy of a serious refu- 
tation. But are not these rebels of a dif- 
ferent kind? Who is there among you, 
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that would not combat any power upon 
earth, invading in the same manner your 
ptivileges and rights?—-men defending. 
against the arm of power, what God and 
nature have given them, and no human 
power can justly wrest from them; the 
glorious privileges of the Revolution ; 
those Whig principles which would in 
other days have excited this country to 
universal opposition. There is some dif- 
ference, I hope, to be made; some al- 
lowance for men engaged in such a cause. 
The language of administration, of uncon- 
ditional submission, driven out as you are 
from every port in America, does not be- 
come you; It is the language of vengeance 
and not of sense; of violence, not of rea- 
son; of passion, and not of common sense. 
The idea of foreign danger may be thought 
visionary ; but are not France and Spain 
arming? Could they find a better oppor- 
tunity? Would it be their interest that 
you should conquer America? How would 
such a force as you must have affect their 
fears ? Is not the French ministry changed? 
Is not the queen thought to have great in- 
fluence in that court, and in the new ar- 
rangement? Who is her great friend? M. 
Choiseul. Who is the avowed enemy of 
this country? M. Choiseul. Who is the 
lover of war? M. Choiseul. The assu- 
rances of the pacific intentions of those 
powers, are told to you;—who made them? 
—the last or the present administration ? 
What reliance can you have upon them? 
Why, Sir, I know a brave man, and as 
good an officer as any in France; he 
held the same language to me: and yet 
this very gentleman, M. D’Ennery, is 
now sent out with an additional force to 
the French West-India islands——I move, 
«‘ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, praying that his Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to communi- 
cate to this House so much of the Instruc- 
tions given to the lord viscount Howe and 
general Howe, his Majesty’s commission- 
ers, as relates to the Conditions on which 
it is proposed to make peace with, or re- 
ceive the Submissions of, his Majesty’s 
American subjects now in arms.” 

Lord John Cavendish spoke in high 
commendation of lord and general Howe, 
as officers, but said they have now got a 
character which they are intire strangers 
to, the filling of which, even if the nature 
of the business would permit, he much 
doubted whether they were equal to; 
however, he would never find fault with 
any means that would settle the realm in 
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peace. He owned he doubted that this 
could not be done without the interpos- 
tion of parliament; and therefore must be 
of opinion that the instructions ought to 
be communicated. : 
Lord North did not object to the mo- 
tion on account of the late period of the 
session. His objection was direct. He 
would oppose the communication of any 
instructions previous to their execution, 
unless there was something special in the 
case. He never was of opinion that no 
rebels were to be treated with ; his opi- 
nion always was, that if Great Britain was 
likely to draw any benefits from any treaty, 
he could see no objection or difference 


‘whether it was with a foreign enemy or 


with rebels, with armed rebels or with 
those who had laid down their arms. 
Those who think we had better give up 
our rights; because some rival state may 
interpose against our maintaining them, 
think meaner of our own strength and 
power than I feel it to be; and more un- 
justly of such foreign states than we have 
any reasontodo. Taking the proposition 
in general, we ought always to be upon 
our guard against our rivals, and so far to 
fear them; but in this case there is no 
fear. Although he cannot think, and 
wonders how any person who has ever 
been entrusted to act with the powers of 
government can think, that the modes by 
which any commissioner may be instructed 
to carry any powers into execution, that 
the secret situation of persons and things, 
that the springs and motives should be 
made public; yet he has no objection to 
the laying the powers themselves before 
parliament and the public. The act of 
parliament doth in general prescribe what 
they must be, and the commission gives 
suc ny as that act authorizes. 

Mr. Burke. The noble lord has not only 
refused to give the instructions, but also 
to give any reason why he will not. The 
noble lord made, indeed, an exception in 
his refusal, and did allow there might be 
a special case in which such previous com- 
munication might be requisite : but if the 
special case, as stated by the hon. mover, is 
not that special case, his lordship’s candout 
might have spared itself the trouble of that 
exception, fur there never can be any 
special case wherein such communicativa 
can be proper. I do justice, however, to 
the principles of the noble lord. Ia spite 
of all violence which he is drawn to do to 
them, he has again relapsed into his na- 
tural bias towards justice and humanity. 


~ 
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He is willing to give up taxation: he has 
no objection to treating, or at least to 
conferring with rebels; with rebels with- 
out exception, whether with arms in their 
hands, or after they laid down their arms. 
Although he will not tell this House what 
the terms to be offered or accepted are, 
yet to talk of conferring without some in- 
structions on what terms the persons con- 
ferring are to meet, is downright nonsense. 
Some conditions are therefore in embryo, 
_ at least: but then how is this to be recon- 
ciled to the doctrine of another noble lord, 
who, it is said, has the lead in these Ame- 
rican measures? He can admit no preli- 
minary but unconditional submission. Be- 
tween the jarring opinions of ministers 
themselves, the object of the war, or the 
ends of peace, have never yet been clearly 
fixed. In the very session in which un- 
conditional submission seemed to predo- 
minate and become the fixed object of the 
war; in the very session, in which, atter 
many puzzling and perplexed clashings, a 
revenue seemed-to be the end aimed at; 
in that very session, this ministry have 
sent out commissioners to give up taxation 
and all expectation of a revenue, and to 
make perce without any notion of condi- 
tions. So far from expecting that the 
rebels should lay down their arms, they 
are to treat; I will not use the word 
* conser’ (I detest all quibbles unworthy 
the lowest petty-fogging attorney) they 
are to treat with rebels, whether they lay 
Nown their arms, or meet them in arms 
and array of arms. He then, with much 
wit, described these double commissioners 
warring and treating, offering pardons both 
general and special when they were beat, 
and plundering and carrying fire and de- 
vastation into those quarters where they 
were to give peace. 

Mr. Vyner declared, that the landed 
gentlemen came into these measures, in 
Support of the sovereignty of the realm, 
and in expectation of a revenue from 
America, in aid of the common burthen. 
The refusal of which, was the first step 
to revolt in the Americans: and the esta- 
blishing of which, was the determined ob- 
ject of the war. That in these expecta- 
tions, they had cheerfully come into the 
granting every supply which had been de- 
manded ; but he now found they had been 
amused ; that they had been led into a 

ne scrape ; for all these were now to be 
£!ven up without consulting parliament. 
That it was now time to be explicit; it 
Was now time to declare, that they could 
LVOL, XVHI.J 


Sor Lord Howe’s Instructions. 


not go on any farther with such ministers, 

unless they abided by the plan which 

these ministers first held out to thera, and 

= which the country gentlemen joined 
em. 


lute cont 
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Lord North said, taxation was not to be 


given up: it was to be enforced: but 
whether at present, or hereafter, was a 
point of policy which the commissioners 
would learn, by sounding the people upon 
the spot. 


Mr. Fox. According to the noble lord’s 


explanation, lord Howe and his brother 
are to be sent out as spies, not as commis- 
sioners. On the point of taxation, the in- 


genuity of the noble Jord has now recon- 
ciled what gentlemen might think abso- 
iction. Parliament, on one 
hand, pledged by lord Hillsborough, and 
the royal word on the other were pledged 
by lord Botetort from the seat of govern- 
ment, that no future tax shall be levied; 
and this promise is to be kept sacred. 
Yet, the country gentlemen are promised 
& revenue. The tea-duty, the only tax 
you have, makes no revenue. Yet a re- 


venue must be had from America; and if 


the Americans will not of themselves give 
a revenue, we must tax them, says that 
sweet essence of wisdom the conciliatory 
motion. Lord Hillsborough’s letter and 
lord Botetort’s speech, have promised, 
even by a sacred word, that we never shalh 
lay any future taxes. But arevenue must 
be had, and we must tax. The object 
therefore of the war is the tea-tax, which 
neither does or ever will raise any revenue. 
But it is a tax, and therefore according to 
the noble lord’s logic, we tax them. But. 
it is no new tax, and therefore we keep 
our word. There cannot be a tax without 
& revenue, and therefore the country gen- 
tlemen must be satisfied, for if it does not 
raise so-much as they expect, that is not 
the noble lord’s fault. And upon this 
curious bead-roll of syllogisms, we are to 
prosecute a ruinous war or to make a 
shameful peace. He then ridiculed the 
inconsistency of the two plans of war and ° 
aor ; and the difference of rebellions. 
After some further debate, in which 
Mr. Adam, Mr. T. Townshend, lord G. 
Germaine, colonel Barré, and governor 
Johnstone bore a part, the House divided: 
For the motion 85 ; Against it 171. : 


Mr. Hartley’s Motion for an Address to 
the King not to prorogue the Parliament.] 
May 23. Mr. Hartley moved an Address 
to his Majesty. He said that he wished 

[#5] | 
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to leave upon record a testimony for him- 
self and for his friends, of their apprehen. 
sions for the important events of this year, 
and of their readiness to sacrifice the per- 
sonal considerations of rural amusements 
- and relaxations, to the momentous con- 
cerns of this country and America. :He 
thought that the unlimited confidence, 
which the House had put in ministers, 
without any materials of information laid 
before them, would alienate the Americans 
from the hopes of reconciliation. He 
therefore wished to shew them, that they 
still had some friends left, who thought no 
anxiety or labour too much, to take the 
least chance of improving any favourable 
event that might happen, tewards the re- 
storation of peace. He moved: «¢ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, setting forth, that his faithful Com- 
mons, in compliance with the sentiments 
and recommendations of his Majesty’s 
most gracious Speech at the opening of 
the present session, have been induced to 
support his Majesty with Mad great and 
expensive armaments both by sea and 
land, together with many powers of coer- 
cion and punishment of such of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in America as are in a 
state of resistance to his authority: that 
his faithful Commons, reposing themselves 
implicitly upon the wisdom and modera- 
tion of his Majesty’s counsels, and without 
any communication of the detail of matters 
and transactions in America, either from 
the governors of the several provinces, or 
the commanders of his Majesty’s forces, 
or any communication of authentic papers 
from any of the public offices correspond- 
ing with the plantations, which might be 
explanatory of the views, tempers, forces, 
connections, public proceedings, number, 
and disposition, of the persons discontented 
and in arms, have adopted measures, in 
general confidence of the recommendation 
of his Majesty’s most gracious Speech 
from the throne, without specific materials 
of information, his Majesty not having 
thought proper to refer any such to this 
House: that his faithful Commons, having 
reposed a boundless trust in the wisdom of 
his Majesty’s counsels, think themselves 
so much the more bound to their consti- 
tuents, and to their country, to watch that 
the powers which they have so entrusted 
to his Majesty, may not be ignorantly or 
destructively applied by his ministers ; and 
as the events of this anxious and important 
year may probably be decisive to the 
future union and well-being of all his Ma- 
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jesty’s dominions; and as the advice of 
parliament «t the shortest notice may be 
of the utmost importance to the salvation 
of these kingdoms; and as a continued 


‘series of unsuccessful and unpromised 


events have attended the execution of his 
Majesty’s counsels for many months past, 
from the loss of Ticonderoga to the retreat 
of his Majesty’s forces from Boston, which 
seem to betray either ignorance or con- 
cealment of the operating causes, which 
have produced such unexpected events, 
and which have occasioned a general dis- 
quietude and alarm ; that his faithful Com 
mons humbly entreat that his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased not to prorogue 
the parltament, but that he will suffer them 
to continue sitting, by adjournment, dur- 
ing the summer, that they may be ready 


‘te receive from time to time such infor- 


mation of the transactions in America as 

his Majesty shall think proper to lay be- 

fore them, to watch and provide for every 

important event at the earliest moment.” 
t passed in the negative. 


The Speaker’s Speech to the King om 
presenting the Money Bill.) May 23. 
The King came to the House of Peers. 
Before his Majesty passed the Bills, 


The Speaker addressed him to the fol- 
lowing purport : 


‘© May it please your Majesty; 

“Your Majesty’s faithful Commons, 
have in the present session, passed several 
wise, salutary, and necessary laws ; parti- 
cularly the Jaw for prohibiting all trade 
and commerce with America, the law for 
the more speedy and effectual manning 
your Majesty’s navy, and the law for 
establishing a national militia. Your Ma- 
jesty’s faithful Commons, with equal assi- 
duity and attention, have performed every 
duty, through a long and severe session. 
The business of America has en the 
greatest part of their attention. Nothing 
has been wanting on their part tostrengthen 
the hands of government ; they have voted 
the most full and ample sepplies. Con- 
vinced of the justice and necessity of se- 
curing the subordinate dependence of 
America, they have cheerfully co-operated 
in every proposition for securing the duty 
of your Majesty’s subjects in that countrys 
and their obedience to the legislative 
power of Great Britain. Your Majesty 5 
faithful Commons, whatever measures may 
have been taken for the security of both, 
by a proper exertion ef the strength 
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this country, do not wish for conquest, 
but for peace and conciliation. And, 
trusting to your Majesty’s parental atten- 
‘tion to the interests of every part of the 
empire, they have a full retiance on your 
Majesty’s wisdom and goodness, that the 
present disputes with America will be 
happily terminated ; and peace established 
on so firm a basis, as to prevent a return 
of the same evil in times to come.”’ 


The King’s Speech at the Close of the 
Session. | is Majesty put an end to the 
Session with the following Speech : 

«¢ My Lords and Gentlemen ; 

«¢ The conclusion of the public business, 
and the advanced season of the year, make 
it proper for me to give you some recess ; 
but I cannot put an end to this session 
without assuring you, that the fresh in- 
stances of your sift cane attachment to 
me, and of your steady attention and ad- 
herence to the true interests of your coun- 
a be which you have shewn throughout the 
whole course of your important delibera- 
tions, afford me the highest satisfaction. 

<¢ No alteration has happened in the 
_state of foreign affairs since your meeting ; 
and it is with pleasure I.inform you, that 
the assurances which I have received of 
the dispositions of the several powers in 
Europe, promise a continuance of the ge- 
mneral tranquillity. 

«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
<< It was with real regret and concern 
that 1 found myself under thenecessity of 
asking of my faithful Commons any extra- 
ordinary supplies: I thank you for the rea- 
diness and dispatch with which they have 

_ been granted; and they are the more ac- 

ceptable to me, as you have shewn, in the 

manner of raising them, an equal regard 

‘to the exigencies of the service, and the 

ease of my people; and you may be as- 

sured, that confidence you repose in 
me shell be used with proper frugality, 
and applied only to the purposes for which 
it was intended. 

«© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘We are engaged in a great national 
cause, the prosecution of which must ine- 
vitably be attended with many difficulties, 
aand much expence: but when we consider 
that the essential rights and interests of 
the whole empire are deeply concerned in 
the issue of it, and can have no safety or 
security but in that constitutional subor- 
dination for which we are contending, I 
em convinced that you will not think an 
price too high for the preservation of eh 
objects, 


' 


/ 


‘avow 


‘ 
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‘ [ will still entertain a hope that my 
rebellious subjects may be awakened to a 
sense of their errors, and that, by a volun- 
tary return to their duty, they will justify 
me in bringing about the favourite wish of 
my heart, the restoration of harmony aad 
the re-establishment of order and happi- 
ness in every part of my dominions. But 
ifa due submission should not be obtained 
from such motives and such dispositions 
on their part, I trust that I shall be able, 
uuder the blessings of Providence, to ef- 
fectuate it by a full exertion of the great 
force with which you have entrusted me.”” 


The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the Ist of August; and was afterwards 
further prorogued to the 31st of October. 


THIRD SESSION 
OF THE 
FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


The “aay Speech on Opening the 
Session.] October $1, 1776. The Kin 
came to the House of Peers and open 
the Session with the following Speech to 
both. Houses : 

ss My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“ Nothing could have afforded me so 
much satisfaction, as to have been eble to 
inform you, at the opening of this session, 
that the troubles which have so long dis- 
tracted my colonies in North America 
were at an end; and that my unhappy 
people, recovered from their delusion, had 
delivered themselves from the oppression 
of their leaders, and returned to their duty. 
But so daring and desperate is the spirit 
of those leaders, whose object has always 
been dominion and power, that they 
have now openly renounced all allegiance | 
to the crown, and all political connection 
with this country: chey have rejected, 
with circumstances of indignity and insult, 
the means of conciliation held out to them 
under the authority of our commission ; 
and have presumed to set up their rebel- 
lious confederacies for independent states. 
If their treason be suffered to take root, 
much mischief must grow from it, to the 
safety of my loyal colonies, to the com- 
merce of my kingdoms, and indeed to the 
present system of all Europe. One great 
advantage, however, will be derived from 
the object of the rebels being openly 

i and clearly understood ; we shall 
® 
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have unanimity at home, founded in the 
general conviction of the justice and, ne- 
cessity of our measures. 

‘‘] am happy to inform you, that, by 
the blessing of Divine Providence, on the 
- good conduct and valour of my officers and 
. forces by sea and land, and on the zeal 
- and bravery of the auxiliary troops in m 
service, Canada is recovered; and al- 
though, from unavoidable delays, the 
operations at New York could not begin 
before the month of August, the success 
in that province has been so important as 
to give the strongest hopes of the most 
decisive good consequences : but, not- 
withstanding this fair prospect, we must, 
at all events, prepare for another cam- 
paign. 

‘‘ I continue to receive assurances of 
amity from the several courts of Europe; 
and am using my utmost endeavours to 
conciliate unhappy differences between 
two neighbouring powers ; and I still hope, 
that all misunderstandings may be re- 


moved, and Europe continue to enjoy the. 


inestimable blessings of peace: I think 
nevertheless that, in the present situation 
of affairs, it is expedient that we should 
be in a respectable state of defence at 
home. 

‘“* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘‘ I will order the Estimates for the en- 
suing year to be laid before you. It is 
matter of real concern to me, that the 
mmportant considerations which I have 
stated to you, must necessarily be followed 
by great expence: I doubt not, however, 
but that my faithful Commons will readily 
and cheertully grant me such supplies as 
the maintenance of the honour of my 
crown, the vindication of the just rights of 
parenene and the public welfare, should 

e found to require. 
‘*« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘* In this arduous contest I can have no 
other object but to promote the true inte- 
rests of all my subjects. No people ever 
enjoyed more happiness, or lived under a 
milder government, than those now re- 
volted provinces: the improvements in 
every art, of which they boast, declare it : 
their numbers, their wealth, their strength 
by sea and land, which they think sufficient 
to enable them to make head against the 
whole power of the mother country, are 
irrefragable proofs of it. -My desire is to 
restore to thein the blessings of law and 
liberty, equally enjoyed by every British 
subject, which they have fatally and des- 
perately exchanged for all the calamities 
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of war, and the arbitrary tyranny of their 
chiets.”” 


The Lords’? Address of Thanks.] His 
Majesty having retired, 

The Earl of Carlisle said, that he rose 
with great reluctance, knowing his own in- 
capacity either to take the lead on so im- 
portant an occasion, or to pay that just 
tribute of thanks due to the gracious 
speech from the throne; a speech, he 
would venture to affirm, replete with the 
strongest marks of sound policy, royal wis- 
dom, and paternal tenderness, for the ros 
perity, happiness, and freedom of all his 
subjects. His lordship observed, that the 
nation had been brought into its present 
critical situation by the arts of designing, 
ambitious men; and he could not, while 
he lamented the influence the leaders in 
America had over their infatuated bre- 
thren, help remarking, that the daring 
and open hostilities, which preceded their 
declaration of independency, would never 
have happened, if that disobedient, trai- 
torous spirit had not been nourished, and 
strengthened by a set of men in this coun- 
try, who, deserting its interests, shamefully . 
sacrificed them to their personal views of 
faction and ambition. He said, the ground 
taken on this occasion, became dangerous 
in proportion to its plausibility ; for it was, 
indeed, hardly conceivable, that the peo- 
ple of America, who owed so many obliga- 
tions to the parent state, would ever cancel 
them all, without any real provocation: 
but the event had proved the contrary; 
and as the noble lords on the other side 
the House founded their opposition on the 
idea, that America never did aim at inde- 
pendency, he trusted now that the ques- 
tion had totally altered its nature, the con- 
sequence of such alteration would be an 
unanimity as complete, as he was 
it would be decisive, in restoring peace to 
this distracted and divided empire. His 
lordship commented on several parts of the 
speech, particularly on the zeal and bravery 
of the King’s troops, the recovery of 
Canada, and the late success on Long 
Island. He spoke with warmth upon the 
insolence of the rebels in refusing to treat 
with the commissioners appointed by his 
Majesty. He bestowed several harsh ex- 
pressions on the behaviour of the Con- 
gress; spoke of the necessity of vigorously 
exerting ourselves in the course of the 
ensuing campaign,: in order to repair the 
repeated injuries this country had rece 


fromite unnatural children ; and concluded 
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with assuring their lordships, that he did 
not entertain a doubt but that ample 
reparation would be obtained, and that the 
whole would terminate to the mutual hap- 
piness and advantage of both countrics. 
His lordship then moved an Address in 
the usual form. 

Earl Fauconbergh seconded the motion. 
Flis lordship observed, that the question 
between Great Britain and America was 
changed; the original one, relative to 
taxation, no longer existing. The alter- 
native was now, whether we should for 
ever relinquish America, and submit to 
the consequences which must inevitably 
ensue from our giving up all future pre- 
.tensions toa superiority over that country? 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks. 
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and the other great advantages drawn from 
their constitutional dependence and con- 
nection with the parent state ; and though 
the right were clearly on our side, nay, 
even that there were some degree of ne- 
‘cessity for exercising it, yet when the real 
disposition of the people came to be known, 
their resources, strength, and numbers, 
came to be revealed, and the enormous 
expence of prosecuting such an expensive 
war, at 80 great a distance, was properly 
considered ; motives of expediency in the 
first instance, and considerations of the im- 
practicability of such an attempt, united, 
would induce him for one to consent to 
any reasonable terms of accommodation. 
What, said his lordship, do ministers tell 


or, considering the great and important | us this day? They come forward, and, 


stake for which we are contending, make 
one. vigorous effort to bring its deluded in- 
habitants back to a proper sense of their 
duty? He was for the latter. 
he Marquis of Rockinghamcondemned, 
-.Instrong terms, the contents of the Specch. 
He remarked on the following passage: 
«No people ever enjoyed greater happi- 
ness, or lived under a milder government, 
than those now revulted provinces, the im- 
Roe inevery art of which they boast 


throngh the medium of the speech, write a 
panegyric on their own conduct. I will 
put the whole of their defence on this 
short issue. I ask them, in the course 
of their experience, whether they ever 
heard, or can now be persuaded to 
think, that a whole people, so numerous, 
and living under so many different forms 
of government, though members of the 
same political body, ever unanimously con- 
federated to join in a revolt, under a mild, 


.declaredit; their number, their wealth, their | wise, and equitable administration of pub- 


strength by sea and land, which they think 
.sufficient to make head against the whole 
power of the mother country, are irre- 
fragable proofs of it.’? This passage, his 
lordship contended, was a.virtual censure 
of the present administration, and pointed 
out the impolicy of forcing such a people 
into rebellion. It proved, beyond ques- 
tion, the great advantages of a mild go- 


lic affairs? His lordship arraigned the 
principle on which the measures have been 
alt along supported, that of unconditional 
submission. He said, the idea was abhor- 
rent to the subjects of this free government; 
that Englishmen, whatever their local 
situation may be, know no obedience to 
any thing but the laws; and that when 
the protection of the laws was taken away 


vernment, and the evils resulting from aj; in several instances, particularly by the 


cruel and oppressive one. He presumed, 
that ministers would hardly pretend to say, 
that it was the present system under which 


Capture Act, when they were declared open 
enemies, and put out of the King’s peace, 
it was impossible for them to do otherwise 


this people throve, and rose to that pitch | than they did. If they declared them- 


of opulence and strength, they themselves 
had given so lively a description of; _ if it 


| selves independent, it was long after they 
' were declared enemies; and fo 


r his part 


was not, but that it evidently impeded in- | he could not possibly see what degree of 
stead of augmenting this state of domestic | obedience was due, where public protec. 
prospcrity, it followed of course, that | tion was openly withdrawn. His lordship 
America owed its greatness to a system of | then moved the Amendment which will be’ 


mild government ; and that a direct devia- 
tion, or total abandoment of that system, 
was what gave occasion to the present un- 
natural civil war. He said, whatever 
colour might be now given to the present 
state of affairs, taxation was the original 
cause; and he still continued to think, 
that the only sure constitutional taxes 

-which ought to be drawn from the colo- 
_ sles, would be the monopoly of their trade; 


found at the end of the debate. 

The Duke of Manchester drew a parallel 
between the present state of the British 
empire, and that of ancient Rome in its 
decline. He observed, in one, as the 
other, the mere forms of the constitution 
were preserved long after every effort of 
despotism was felt in its fullest extent. 
Imperial Rome oppressed her provinces 
i dependencies, like Britain; her sub- 
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ects bowed: under the yoke of the most 
tasupportable oppression, like that endea- 
voured to be inflicted on our colonists ; 
and he did not hesitate to foretel, that as 
in one instance the distant subjects of that 
overbearing mistress of the universe, by 
the injustice and severity of her govern- 
ment, forced her provinces to resist her 
lawless power; so in the other this country 
had-alienated the obedience and affection 
of her American subjects, which would 
bring on a dismemberment of the empire, 
and probably terminate in a total dissolu- 
tion of this government. His grace re- 
marked on that passage in the speech re- 
‘ lative to assurances of amity, said to be 
received from the several courts of Europe, 
in a very pointed manner. He said, it 
contained the most improbable information 
that could be well conceived, unless we 
supposed, that the framers of the speech, 
and those who advised the present naval 
armaments, thought differently on the 
same day; or were not the same persons; 
for if assurances were given, and that they 
‘were to be depended on, why have re- 
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course to that mode of manning our navy, 


a press, which was known to be fraug 
with so many hardships and inconve- 
niences, and which should never be re- 
sorted to, but in seasons of difficulty and 
danger? ff, on the other hand, those as- 
eurances of amity were not tobe relied on, 
why deceive the public and parliament in 
60 gross and flagrant a manver? Why de- 
lude them into a dangerous repose’? 
tell them, on the eve of a rupture, that we 
were in a state of perfect tranquillity ? 
But his grace insisted, that we ought not, 
in the present situation of affairs, to trust 
either to assurances, however strong, or 
reasons however plausible, when facts 
‘were 60 evidently against them. He had 
the most undoubted information, that 
whatever those assurances might be, they 
ought not to be relied on. A gentheman, 
on whose veracity he could depend, as- 
sured him, that he had been at Havre de 
Grace some short time since, where he 
saw a vescel publicly loading with fire arms 
and other military stores for the use of the 
provincials. if, in the language of ‘the 
speech, the Americans were to be esteem- 
ed rebels, and if rebels in arms were to be 
Jooked upon as open enemies, the fact now 
alluded to was an irrefragable proof, that 
France was in the first stage of open 
enmity with Great Britain. 
His grace then contradicted the sub- 
stantial information of the speech on ano- 
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ther ground. He said, that it was now no 
secret, that a fleet had lately sailed from 
‘Cadiz, with a considerable body of land 
forces on board. This armament must be 
destined to earry on hostilities against us 
in somepart of the western world, or for 
South America, to be employed against 
the Portuguese. Supposing the former 
not to be the case, nu doubt could be en- 
tertained of the latter, which came exactly 
to the same point; because, if Portugal 
were attacked, Britain must consequently 
be involved in a war, unless we broke our 
engagements with Portugal, and sacrificed 
our dearest interests to the blind rage of 
making a conquest of our fellow-subjects 
in America. We were bound by treaty to 
support and defend Portugal. The dif- 
ference was therefore very little, whether 
France or Spain broke with us openly, or 
in this indirect manner, the consequences 
would be the same: we should in the ead 
find ourselves e in a war with the 
united force of the House itenginkasn 
Portugal had already given us highest 
baie their peer of their frieadsbip ; 
they had forbid the provincials from en- 
tering their parts. Had France or Spsm 
done so? The contrery wes notorious. If 
then, taking the question in either light, 
as an attack of Spain on our ally, or the 
open encouragement given to our subjects 
now in arms against us, he wished to know 
from administration what requisitions had 
been made on our part, to bring the courts 
of Versailles and Madrid to an explanation 
on those very i points; what wis 
the effect of these requisitions; and what 
we had new finally, at 20 critical a period, 
todepend on? No reliance was to be had 
at any time on the pacific essurances of 
those courts, much lees when their coa- 
duct contradicted them; that therefore 4 
tame acquiescence in whatever measures 
they might think proper to adopt, or @ 
immediate war with those powers, was 
inevitable, which, considering the present 
distracted and almost exhausted state of 
this country, threatened no less than it 
total ruin. He had foreseen this from the 
beginning; he had often foretold it. He 
was in future determined to lament it 10 
silence, as all further efforts, he perceived, 
would be in vain; however, as the Jast at- 
tempt, he very readily joined in the 
amendment moved by his noble friend. 
Lord Cardiff * declared the colonists to 
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be exceedingly ungrateful. From their 
first emigration from this country they 
had manifested a most disloyal and repub- 
lican spirit; in proportion to the favours 
we had heaped upon them, the protection 
we had afforded, the encouragement we 
had given them in free ports, bounties and 
remiums, and the blood and treasure we 
fad lavished in their service, they had been 
disobedient, turbulent, and ungrateful ; 
that our strength and finances had been 
wasted in defending and covering them 
from a dangerous and superior enem 
during the late war, to a degree, he feared, 
that would not shortly, if ever, be re- 
covered : and now the return we met with 
was, to be involved in a bloody, expensive 
contest, on the issue of which the dearest 
interests of this country were staked, per- 
haps its very existence os @ great eommer- 
cial and maritime power. He trueted, how- 
ever, such being the provocations on our 
part, and such the unparalleled baseness 
on theirs, that the spirit of the British na- 
tion would be roused, so as to take the ne- 
cessary measures for their effectual chas- 
tisement. He could not agree with the 
amendment proposed by the noble mar- 
quis, for many cogent reasons; but for 
‘none more, than that it brought matters 
forward, which at least for the present 
formed no part of the question. if minis- 
ters had neglected their duty ; if they suf- 
fered themselves to be deceived; if they 
raisled parliament ; those might be all pro- 
per objects of enquiry at a suitable and 
Convenient season. The only matter now 
under discussion, was, what is the present 
_ State and condition of our colonies? What 
are the resolution and final determination 
of our subjects in America? Have they 
not declered themselves an independent 
state? Are not in arms in support of 
that independency ? Have not they pulled 
off the mask, and avowed themselves 
Open enemies? The question of taxation 
18 now totally lost, or buried in an obsti- 
mate and loud appeal to arms. They no 
think it necessary to conceal their 
sentiments; they have put us to de- 
fiance, and the event must inevitably be 
he full assertion of our legislative autho- 
rity over them, or submitting to relinquish 
for ewer. Should the latter be the case, 
then farewell to the importance of this 
country. The state of Europe had un- 
dergone an almost total change, since the 
first establishment of those colonies. Se- 
‘str considerable acquisitions of territory 
ad been made by the great states, who may 
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be supposed to be the rivals of our power 
and greatness. The wealth and additional 
strength, which we have hitherto derived — 
from our colonies, have enabled us to re 
tain our superiority in the grand European 
system. What then would be the proba- 
ble effect, merely on considerations of 
self-preservation, but that, stripped of so 
ample & support, we should dwindle so, as, 
in the first instance, to lose our import- 
ance in that system, and, in the end, to 
become a province of the first ambitious 
power, who might think proper to attack 
us? For instance; France, our natural 
rival and enemy, is a vast extensive opu- 
lent country, full of inhabitants, fe:tile in 
soil, rich in native produce, and rendered 
more so by the industry of its people: it 
is compact in itself, its strength is easil 
collected; how then can it be ex om | 
that Great Britain and Ireland, inferior iz 
every respect, and divided and broken by 
seas, could withstand so formidable a 
power, if those sources of wealth and 
derived from our colonies were 
to be cut off; which must be the case, 
should we tamely permit America to re- 
main independent. — This was the true 
point on which the deliberatiqns of this 
day would turn; it fairly included this 
short question, whether, by foregoing our 
superiority over America, we were at the 
same time willing to take such a resolu- 
tion with all the consequences now de- 
scribed, which he contended must follow ? 
He said, besides this grand, this leading 
inducement to a vigorous exertion of our 
whole strength, there were many collateral 
circumstances, which gave him s, that 
the general impressions of despondency, 
attempted to be made, were ill founded ; 
and were neither supported by fact or pro-. 
bability. He said, the deluded oe of 
America had been inflamed, misled, and 
hurried on by their leaders ; that the late 
success of his Majesty’s forces on Long 
Island, and the events which might rea- 
sonably be expected in consequence of 
that success, gave the most rational ground 
to expect, that his Majesty’s subjects in 
America would recollect themselves, and 
return to their duty ; and auch of them, as 
all along retained their loyalty, be eman- 
cipated from the cruel oppressions they 
had sustained for their attachment to the 
mother country ; which would create such 
an additional strength, as not only to 
rescue the province of New York from 
under the dominion of its merciless op- 
pressors, but likewise to establish a civil 
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government in that province, and from 
thence extend, by its influence and ex- 
ample, the blessings of peace, law, and li- 
berty, to its several neighbouring colonies; 
which would in time, he hoped, by that 
means be communicated to the whole con- 
tinent. He did not, according to the lan- 
guage of the amendment, expect, much 
less wish, that the people of America 
should yield to an abject or servile sub- 
mission. It was, however, now become 
indispensibly necessary to the very exist- 
ence of the British empire, that the supre- 
macy of this legislature should be asserted 
in its full extent: when that point was 
once fully established, he doubted not but 
the people of America would receive sa- 
tisfaction for every just grievance they 
may have felt, and every right they may 
be entitled to enjoy as British subjects. 
Fully convinced of the propriety of the 
measures recommended in the Speech, he 
must give an affirmative to the Address 
now moved. 
The Earl of Derby* spoke warmly in 
favour of the Speech, and against Ame- 
rica, which, he said, had entered into the 
most unprovoked rebellion ever known in 
the annals of this or any other country. 
He insisted, that they an equitable as 
well as a legal right to contribute towards 
the national burden incurred during the late 
war on their account. First, on theconsti- 
tutional right the parent state had to regu- 
late, controul, and give law to all its depen- 
dencies, which inherent right especially in- 
cluded the power of taxation. Secondly, 
because one half of the public debt was in- 
curredin protectingthem. Hecompliment- 
ed such of his noble auditory,as always look- 
ed upon the resistance made to the laws 
enacted in support of the exercise of our 
constitutional superiority over America, 
as a substantial avowal of their intended 
independency. Such being the fact, now 
nv longer to be controverted, he was asto- 
nished that any noble lord, who declared 
himself a friend to Britain, could possibly 
hesitate about agreeing with the Address, 
as the measures it was meant to sanctify 
were the only means to save the British em- 
ia from certain destruction. His lordship 
amented the factious spirit, both here and 
in America, which had been the cause of 
the present melancholy state of public af- 
fairs; and hoped, as the only means of re- 
paration left, that those who had unhappily 
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fomented the present disturbances, that 
those who had by the strongest reiterated 
assurances pledged themselves to the na- 
tion, that America only wished for a con- 
stitutional dependency, not to deny or 
throw off the supreme legislative power of 
the parliament of Great Britain, would 
now candidly confess their error, and 
prove themselves only mistaken, not in- 
tentionally wrong. 

The Earl of Radnor* said, that he could 
not agree with the proposed Address, or 
Amendment, neither of them coming up 
to his ideas. A noble lord had asserted, 
that the people of America were tainted 
with principles of republicanism in general, 
and had always shewed a spirit of disobe- 
dience. He denied that either of those 
assertions were strictly just. The charge 
of republicanism was never even attempt- 
ed to be made against any but the north- 
ern colonies, and there he believed with 
great injustice ; and the charge of disobe- 
dience was still worse founded ; for he be- 
lieved, if the history ef the cclonies was 
impartially considered and fairly decided 
on, from their first establishment, it wou!d 
be found, that no subjects had ever exhi- 
bited stronger proofs of duty, attachment, 
obedience, and. affection for the parest 
state. If, indeed, the same spirit which 
compelled the first settlers to fly from the 
ecclesiastical and civil persecution and op- 
pression of a tyrant, was a spirit of repub- 
licanism, he trusted, that spirit would never 
be extinct either there or here: for if it 
should, then. despotism would triumph, 
and nothing would be left for the prince 
on the throne, but to possess himself of 
the liberties of the people thus deserted 
and surrendered. 

The Duke of Richmond arraigned the 
conduct of administration, in relation to 
the affairs of America; and descnbed 
what he called the tremendous and awtul 
situation this great empire was reduced 
to; the whole of which he attributed tos 
want of wisdom in ministers, as well as 3 
want of virtue in parliament. His grace 
mentioned the several measures adopted 
by the King’s servants against that coun- 
try, and reminded their lordships, that the 
asi mays from the beginning to the 
very Close of the last session, were almost 
literally foretold by those who disapproved 
of them; that there was something very 
remarkable, however, in this combinat:va 
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of cause and effect; for while opposition 
predicted the probable operation those 
coercive laws would produce, they did not 
neglect to remind ministers, that they 
supposed those laws were expressly enact- 
ed for that purpose ; if so, though such a 
conduct might well serve to impeach the 
justice of the measures, it proved in some 
degree, that they were not so much the 
effect of ignorance as design. America 
had the alternative to submit, or to abide 
the event of resistance; the several op- 
pressive laws spoke that language; and as 
America refused to accede to terms of 
unconditional submission, she was of course 
compelled to declare herself independent. 


In that point of view, ministers had been’ 


successful, and gained what they secretly 
wished for, though they did not dare to 
openly avow it; they put all on the issue 
of a trial of strength between the parties, 
in which struggle they flatter theinselves 
they shall prevail. Such, certainly, was 
the express intention of the Capture Act; 
nothing Jess could be expected: this law 
was passed in order to put the colonies to 
the test; it was meant to produce sub- 
mission or independency ; the former, in 
that stage of controversy, was not ex- 
pected; independency was looked for; 
and ministers, in one instance at least, 
were not disappointed. To prove the 
truth of what he now asserted, he gave a 
short history of the Capture Act; he 
shewed, that the King’s speech, on the 
Opening of the preceding session, pro- 
mised that commissioners should be sent 
out to treat with the Americans; that when 
this promise came to be fulfilled by mi- 
nisters, the farce was still kept up in the 
Capture Act, though nothing more than a 
bare power to receive submissions, and 
grant pardons, was expressed: yet trifling, 
absurd, and insidious, as this must appear, 
ministers were resolved, that no good con- 
sequence should arise; for though the 
royal word was pledged in October, and 
the law was passed the next month, no 
attempt was made to fulfil it on the part 
of administration for full seven months 
after. This brought strongly into his mind 
@ passage in a modern writer eee 
who has written on the causes of the De- 
cline of the Roman Empire: where, speak- 
ing of the Christians, and the persecutions 
they suffered under some of the Roman 
emperors, he says, “ they were thus driven 
from the protection of the law.’ His 
Stace commented very pointedly on that 
passage in the King’s speech, which says, 
LVOL, XVI. J 
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«‘ that his desire is to restore to the peo- 
ple of America the blessings of law and 
liberty, equally enjoyed by every British 
subject.” This, he said, was a palpable 
fallacy ; and could be only introduced into 
the speech by the minister, in order to 
mislead the people of this country, and to 
incense them against their fellow subjects 
in America; and he expressed his asto- 
nishment at the temerity of those who 


thus dared to put such a sentence in the. 


mouth of their sovereign. It was absurd 
to the last degree; it was known to be di- 
rectly repugnant to the express constitu- 
tional system of government established 
in this country; to that power of coms 
mercial controul lodged in the seat of em- 
pire; and that great commercial law, the 
Act of Navigation, which with-he!d several 
great advantages from our dependencies 
in Ireland and America; consequently, it 
was a vile imposition to suppose, that either 
the sovereign could or would restore to 
America the blessings of Jaw and liberty, 


equally enjoyed by every British subject, | 


because such a promised enjoyment was 
no less false in contemplation, than it was 
totally impracticable in the execution. 
His grace next lamented the extreme de- 
generacy of government; he boldly affirm. 
ed, that it was carried on solely through 
the means of bribery and corruption; that 


all test of public conduct was laid aside, 


which depended upon freedom of thought, 
or freedom of acting. The indiscriminate 
support ministers received, to whatever 
measures they thought proper to propose, 
though ever so destructive, furnished daily 
proofs of it; and what, from a total disre- 
gard which prevailed among public men, 
to the interests of the nation, and the in- 
numerable modes of corruption, long esta- 
blished, with the new ones daily devised 
and discovered, he was in his conscience 
satisfied, that nothing but the personal 
virtue of the sovereign prevented this 
country from a total loss of liberty. Like 
Sweden, it was ripe for the event; and he 
begged leave once more to give the most 
solemn testimony, to declare from the 
bottom of his heart, that nothing but the 
virtue of the sovereign on the throne pre- 
vented this country from being at present 
under the dominion of arbitrary power. 
His grace, atter testifying his high 
esteem for the generals Howe and Carlee 
ton, with both of whom he had served, 
men equally deserving in their private 
characters, as of high merit in their respec 
tive professions, lamented the fatal eflects 
[47] 
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of the war, with the conduct of which they 
are entrusted. From their known temper 
and disposition he should have conceived 
the most favourable hopes, if their hands 
had not been fettered by ministers; nay, 
indeed, if they had not been actually pre- 
vented from taking any measures but such 
as the laws of war prescribed. This was 
a melancholy consideration, when we re- 
flected, that every life lost on either side 
was a diminution of that strength which 
ought to be preserved, and which should 
be only employed against our natural and 
foreign enemies. This led his grace to 
that part of the speech, which says, ‘ I 
etill hope that all misunderstandings may 
be removed, and Europe continue to enjoy 
the blessings of peace; I think it never- 
theless necessary, that we should be in a 
respectable state of defence at home.’’ 
This, he said, was a most alarming piece 
of information. If any explanation was 
wanting, the press-warrants lately issued 
would serve as the best comment; they 
justified our apprehensions ; they confirm- 
ed our fears, and the more so, when we 
recollected, that the greatest part of our 
only sure bulwark, our navy, was on the 
other side of the Atlantic. He observed 
that ministers had been silent through in- 
attention, or not being able to stand on 
this very critical and trying occasion, the 
test of enquiry. It was no secret, that 
France and Spain had'been some time 
arming; that the disputes between Spain 
and Portugal were notorious, and the 
pee declarations of a minister, in high 
avour at court and influence in the cabi- 
net, relative to the intended conduct of 
this country, should a rupture be the con- 
sequence of those disputes, made this dis- 
@greement a matter of very serious consi- 
deration, particularly, as the passage in 
the speech, which alludes to that important 
affair, says only, ** I hope, &c. that all 
misunderstandings may’be removed.” On 
the other hand, if the repeated accounts 
be true, that an open commerce is carried 
on between France and our colonies; if 
the latter, in return for their native com- 
modities, are supplied with military stores, 
will not this, if not discontinued on their 
part, be looked upon as an avowal of the 
cause of America? So that in either 
event, whether Portugal is attacked, or 
the colonists are openly assisted and sup- 
ported by France, a rupture with the 
united force of the House of Bourbon 
seems inevitable, From these important 
facts, and obvious deductions, hig grace 
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took occasion to expatiate on the danger- 
ous predicament this country now stood 
in, a probable rupture with France and 
Spain, a civil war with our colonies, out 
only national defence at the mercy this 
instant of our natural enemies, an accu- 
mulating debt, divided councils, and a dis- 
tracted people on the verge of political 
despair. In such a dire and calamitous 
situation, he recommended a reconciliation 
with our colonies upon any terms. He 
thought it would be much better to have 
them as friends than enemies, though we 
should be under the necessity of acknow- 
ledging them as so many independent 
states. He concluded with protesting, 
that he did not believe that any measures 
that could now be adopted, would ever 
reconcile the people of America to our 
government; the attempt, in his opinion, 
was impracticable. Though a change of 
administration, and a change of measures 
in consequence thereof, should take place, 
he had no expectation, that either, or both, 
would produce any good consequence. A 
noble lord had supposed, that this coun- 
try would not support its rank, as a great 
European power, without the colonies: 
his grace strongly doubted the truth of 
this reasoning. Britain had cut as cone 
spicuous a figure, as she has done since, 
in the time of the Protectorate. Be that 
as it may; if the task of conquest was im- 

racticable, as he believed it was, it would 

e better to retain our native strength, 
than waste it to no purpose. In such a 
train of impending evils, as surrounded us 
on every side, he could only venture to 
pronounce one certain truth, that he was 
satisfied the country was ruined, he feared 
the nation was undone. 

The Earl of Sandwich said, he should 
not have troubled their lordships, had not 
the noble duke, who spoke last, alluded to 
some matters, which, as connected with 
the office at which he had the honour to 

reside, he looked upon himself particu- 
arly called upon to explain. The noble 
duke asserted, that the greatest part of our 
force was on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and that we were left defenceless at home. 
The first of these assertions was not 
founded in fact; for out of 28,000 sea- 
men, with one of the most formidable fleets 
this country ever beheld, 15,000, includ- 
ing the marines who were doing duty on 
shore, as well as on board the ships of war, 
and two line of battle ships, were only on 
the other side’ of the Atlantic: and as to 
the other assertion, that we were left in & 
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defenceless state at home, it was equally 
iJl-founded ; for we had a naval force at 
this instant ready for sea, fully sufticient 
for our defence and protection. We had 
the most ample assurances from those 
courts, of their pacific and friendly dispo- 
sitions ; if they should turn out otherwise, 
we are prepared for the worst. He said, 
he looked upon it to be his duty, as an 
official man, to take care, that the navy, 
which was our only national defence, 
should be in the best condition in his 
ower. He was happy to inform tbeir 
ordships, that it was so, and he was de- 
termined that this kingdom should be pre- 
ae for any event that might happen. 
e should not follow the amendment made 
by the noble marquis, it took in so many 
different matters, little relative to the pre- 
sent subject of debate; but while it recom- 
mended a retrospective enquiry into the 
conduct of others, he could not help de- 
claring, that the true cause of this civil 
war, was the bad policy of those, who, by 
their advice, power, influence, and official 
situations, laid a foundation for it, by the 
repeal of the Stamp Act. He had often 
said so, and would avow it with his last 
breath. Ag a friend to his country, he 
must dissent from the extraordinary pro- 
position made by the noble duke who 
spoke last, ‘¢ recommending g reconcilia- 
tion with America upon any terms, even 
upon grounds of admitting their indepen- 
dency.” As an Englishman, and a friend 
to his country, he could not endure the 
thought; he would never consent to sub- 
scribe to a doctrine, so derogatory to the 
honour, so disgraceful to the character, 
and so destructive to the interests of this 
country. He would risk every thing 
sooner than accede to it; he would hazard 
every drop of his blood, and the last shil- 
ling of the national treasure, sooner than 
Britain should be set at defiance, bullied, 
and dictated to by her ungrateful and un- 
dutiful children, ‘her disobedient and re- 
bellious subjects. He alluded to a pas- 
Sage in the last mentioned noble duke’s 
speech, in which he protested, that he did 
not believe either a change of men or 
measures, in consequence of it, would ef- 
fect a reconciliation, so as to bring Ame- 
rica back to her former disposition. He 
believed his grace, for he was certain that 
the resentments of America were not di- 
rected against any particular set of men; 
he was convinced that they despised their 
Supposed friends, as well as their pretended 
enemies; and that their intentions were 
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uniformly from the beginning to render 
themselves independent of the parent state. 
The Duke of Grafton prefaced his par- 
ticular sentiments of the measures chalked 
out in the speech, in the strongest disap- 
probation of the conduct of administration 
from the beginning. He pledged himself 
to the House, and to the public,. that 
while he had a leg to stand on, he would 
come down, day after day, to express the 
most marked abhorrence of the measures 
hitherto pursued, and meant to be adhered 
to, in respectto America. He condemned, 
in terms equally explicit, and unreserved, 
the measures which had compelled Ame- . 
rica to declare herself independent, though 
he was sorry for it, and thought she acted 
extremely wrong in so doing. He said, 
ministers had not only effected this part 
of their scheme, by a set of the most cruel, 
oppressive, destructive, and impolitic laws, 
that were ever devised by a deliberate as- 
sembly, but they had likewise brought 
themselves into a situation, which had 
been often predicted by those on this side 
of the House. ‘ Those predictions minis- 
ters affected to disbelieve; though the cx- 
perience of that day, the very speech de- 
livered from the throne, proved this truth ; 
and when other circumstances came to be 
revealed, their veracity could not be ques- 
tioned. He was justified, from an autho- 
rity which could not be disputed, to aver, 
that four ships of the line, with a conside- 
rable number of land forces on board, had 
lately sailed from Cadiz; that another 
fleet of seven men of war of the line, with 
a body of at least 10,000 land forces, were 
preparing to follow them; that the French 
ad been for some months busily employed 
in making very formidable naval prepara- 
tions ; the consequence of which was, that 
a strong squadron of men of war were now 
lying at Brest, completely fitted and 
manned, waiting only for orders to pro- 
ceed to the place of its intended destina- 
tion. His grace attributed our present 
alarming situation to a want of proper 
information: parliament was led blind- 
folded ; they assented to every thing mi- 
nisters proposed; they reposed an une- 
limited confidence in their assurances. He 
reminded ministers, how often, and with 
what confidence, the last year, when the 
Some ag if not probable, interference of 
oreign powers was suggested, as a strong 
ground of expediency fur us to relax in 
our claims on America, and to adopt con- 
ciliatory measures, they pledged them- 
selves to parliament, that no impediment 
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or obstruction was to be dreaded from that 
quarter ; that our court daily received the 
most full and satisfactory assurances, as- 
surances that might be safely relied on, of 
the pacific disposition of both France and 
Spain ; yet all of a sudden press-warrants 
are issued, while, if the speech may be de- 
pended on, such a precaution is unneces- 
sary. Two days before the meeting of 
parliament, the substance of the speech is 
flatly contradicted, the assurances are no 
Jonger to be relied on; the noble lord 
who presides at the Admiralty tells you, 
that it became necessary to prepare for 
the worst. Does his lordship mean to 
amuse us, by telling us, that our present 
armament was only meant to put us in a 
state of defence, confessing by that asser- 
tion, that, before the. steps now taken, the 
nation was not in a proper state of de- 
fence, contrary to the repeated assurances 
that his lordship had given to this House 
that it was? 

The Earl of Sandwich insisted that he 
never meant to say, that the nation was 
not in a state of defence previous to the 
preparations now going on; for he was 
certain that we were all along prepared ; 
what he meant to say was, that as a dis- 
pute subsisted between Spain and Por- 
tugal, which might call for our interference, 
as well as mediation, if pushed to extremi- 
ties, he thought it his duty to prepare for 
the worst, in order to give our mediation 
the proper effect. 

The Duke of Grafton observed, that 
although every thing asserted by the noble 
lord had been literally true, he begged 
leave to differ from him in’ thinking, that 
our home defence could be looked upon 
as complete, while we solely depended on 
our navy. Adverse winds and a thousand 
accidents fleets were liable to, pointed out 
the necessity of auxiliary assistance, such 
as a strong military force, should an enemy 
by chance, or any other means, effect a 
Janding. A strong instance of the truth 
of this observation had, he begged leave 
to remind their lordships, happened during 
the late war, when sir Edward Hawke was 
wind-bound in Torbay, so as not to be able 
to prevent Conflans from invading some 
part of these kingdoms, though he was 
apprized of his intention. At the critical 
instant Providence interposed, and the 
wind suddenly changing, sir Edward was 
enabled to proceed to sea, and meet the 
enciny at the very moment they had cleared 
the land, by which fortunate circumstance 
he was enabled to engage them, and de- 
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feating them, prevented an invasion which 
might have been productive of the worst 
consequences. His grace concluded there- 
fore, that a powerful naval force was not 
sufficient alone for home defence ; that the 
silence of the other members of the cabinet 
had the most unfavourable appearance ; 
and as the noble lord seemed to trust so 
much to the respectable state of the navy, 
presen to the press, he would be glad to 

ave a specific answer to this question: 
Was the naval force, a few days since, 3 
sufficient defence against that now fitting 
out, and ready to sail from Brest? Be- 
cause, if it was not, then parliament had 
been designedly misled, the nation had 
been grossly and criminally deceived, mi- 
nisters had trusted the safety of the kirg- 
dom to an inferior force, and had by so 
doing given parliament official information 
that was not to be relied on. Such, then, 
being the state of public affairs respecting 
both America and the unfavourable dispo- 
sitions, if not the direct hostile intentions 
of foreign powers, the love he bore his 
country, his respect for his sovereign, his 
duty as a member of that House, forbid 
him to approve of an address so big with 
mischief, and so much calculated to lull 
the nation into a fatal security, while its 
dearest interests, its very existence, were 
on the eve of being ultimately decided 
upon. On the contrary, he would most 
earnestly recommend, at this alarming 
crisis, to suspend all further proceedings, 
in order that the House might resolve it- 
self into a committee, to enquire into the 
state of the natien, to learn the true causes 
which have occasioned the revolt of our 
American subjects, to discover their au- 
thors, and to devise the best measures fur 
rescuing the nation from the innumerable 
perils with which it is at this present in- 
stant surrounded. 

The Earl of Sandwich said, he could as- 
sure the House from his own certain know- 
ledge, that before any-late preparation was 
made on our part, we had a naval force 
sufficient to cope with any now at Brest, 
fitting out there, or preparing to depart. 
The armament siluded to was but a small 
one, consisting only of six ships of the 
line ; but if it had been greater, we were 
sufficiently prepared. 

The Bark of Shelburne was astonished 
that the House could continue to submit 
coolly to the contempt with which admi- 
nistration had treated it, both in the speech, 
and the manner in which it was defended. 
The speech, he said, was a piece of meta- 
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physical refinement, framed with a design 
to impose ; the defence made to continue 
the imposition, was nothing more than a 
string of sophisms, no less wretched in 
their texture, than insolent in their tenor. 
He was no great metaphysician, but still 
he knew enough of the science of meta- 
physics to detect the manifest falshoods, 
clothed in the semblance of truth, particu- 
larly when the garment was so thin, or the 
disguise so gross and ill-suited, that fur- 
ther confidence would be madness, and 
remaining in error would be the effect of 
the most senseless stupidity. 

Such being the contents of the speech, 
the manifest intention of its framers, and 
the shameful conduct of its defenders, he 
beyged the indulgence of the House, 
while he briefly delivered his sentiments 
on those several points. The very open- 
ing of it was manifestly fallacious; for 
how was it possible to expect unanimity 
at home in support of the prosecution of a 
war, the original object of which was pro- 
fessed]y to enslave three millions of British 
born subjects ? How could ministers dare 
to call for unanimity from those whom 
they had so repeatedly insulted, betrayed, 
and deceived ? afid the imputation of una- 
nimity was still more absurd, when it was 
looked for from those who had so often 
 phieapeeee every circumstance which had 

appened in the course of this cruel and 
bloody business; and had frequently, 
during the last session, faithfully described 
the present alarming state of this country, 
both in regard of her subjects in Ame- 
rica, and her home security. His lord- 
ship observed, that the first paragraph 
contained many specious falshoods, as well 
as those he had just remarked on. It 
charged the Americans with “ rejecting 
the means of conciliation held out to them 
under the authority of our commission, 
with circumstances of indignity and in- 
sult.” This his lordship contended was 
no less untrue, than plausibly and artfully 
stated. Lor the pretended means of con- 
Ciliation alluded to, were held back so 
long, the commission not being made out, 
nor the commissioners sent, till about the 
middle of May, that the people of Ame- 
rica, if the commissioners were armed with 
powers sufficient to hold out fair and solid 
means of conciliation, were fully justified 
in declaring themselves independent, from 
the most obvious motives of-self preserva- 
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tional submission, the hitherto unparalleled 
effrontery of ministers, who could thus 
dare to deceive their sovereign, could now 
be only equalled by the political blindness 
and tame servility of those who could sub- 
mit, or swallow such gross deviations in 
point of fact, and misrepresentations in ar- 
gument and conclusion. Every oppro- 
brious charge which could tend to inflame 
the people of this country against their 
fellow-subjects in America was stuffed into 
the speech, and had been copied and im- 
proved on by the friends of administration. 
They have been represented daring, de- 
sperate, traitorous, insolent, ungrateful, 
and rebellious. These, he said, were 
strong charges, and they required suitable 
proofs. For his part, whatever the speech 
may have decided, or however eager the 
supporters of the speech might have been 
to improve on the doctrines therein laid 
down, he could never be persuaded to 
deem people taking up arms in defence of 
their property, their privileges, and una- 
lienable rights, rebels; if such doctrines 
| had prevailed at the time of the Revolu- 
‘ tion, their lordships would not then proba- 
bly be sitting in that House. If resisting 
a lawful authority, thoygh perhaps not a 
rightful authority, be the essence of trea- 
'son, the Whigs at the’ Revolution were 
| rank rebels, in the sense the speech 
used the term. King James the 2nd was 
their lawful king! It is true, he endea- 
voured to trample, and in some instances, 
did invade their rights; but still, if a re- 
sistance of lawful authority constituted an 
act of treason in every possible event, the 
Whigs in 1688, and the provincials now in 
arms, may be deemed rebels. It was an 
opinion he never could accede to; he 
would always continue to think, that both 
were a constitutional resistance to a power 
originally legal, but which, by an uncon- 
stitutional exercise of it, had degenerated 
into the most oppressive stages of an 
usurned arbitrary power. He said, while 
he gave his opinion so explicitly on the 
sufferings of America, he would wish to 
be understood, that he never meant this 
country should relinquish: its right of 
commercial controul and regulation over 
that; on the contrary, he always thought, 
that that power of regulating the trade of 
| the colonies, was the very essence of the 
| political connection subsisting between 
i both countries ; that even if this regula- 


tion ; but when these pretended means of | tory power was defined in its most full.and — 
Conciliation held out nothing but a naked | extensive sense, and acknowledged on the 
offer of pardon, on the terms of uncondi- | part of the colonies, yet something more 
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might be still expected ; the national debt, 
under which the people of this country 
now groan, is truly and equitably the debt 
of every individual in the whole empire, 
whether in Asia, America, or nearer 
home. But until the Americans had full 
satisfaction on the question of taxation, 
and ample reparation for the attack on 
their charters, till the exclusive right of 
taxing themselves, and the most solemn 
security was given them for their colonial 
privileges, derived through their respec- 
tive leyislative assemblies, it was in vain 
to talk of conciliation. It was possible 
extirpation might follow from the means 
of conciliation held out to them, but he 
was certain, notwithstanding what may 
have been held out in the speech, conci- 
liation never would. These, he said, were 
his gencral sentiments relative to that spe- 
cies of dependency America owes of right 
to the parent state. It might not meet 
the approbation of a great number of per- 
sons on the other side of the Atlantic. 
That, however, did by no means influence 
his opinion: it had been the same from 
the beginning. He did not now take it 
up, because our affairs in that country 
wore at present a more favourable aspect 
than at any time during the last session ; 
for he expressed himself precisely in simi- 
lar terms, at the time that America was 
flushed with success, when they had every 
foot of Canada in their possession, the 
town of Quebec excepted. He reierred 
to the A gelarvik written by Dr. Price, at 
the end of which a speech was. printed in 
his name, which he owned was authentic. 

The second paragraph in the speech 
was another metaphysical refinement, 
equally ill supported in fact or argu- 
ment; if it contained any substantial 
truth, it was, that the same violent oppres- 
sive measures were determined to be pur- 
sued ; that we must prepare for another 
campaign, and that the foreign mercena- 
ries had executed, with a bloody alacrity, 
the horrid purposes of their paymasters, 
by butchering our fellow subjects in cold 
blood. It was a very proper and timely 
eulogium in return for a faithful discharge 
of their duty, and, he presumed, was in- 
tended to operate as a powerful stimulative 
to perseverance in the same commendable 
line of conduct. 

On the third paragraph he likewise come 
mented, and insisted, that it was fraught 
with the most gross and notorious fals- 
hoods; no assurances of amity were, or 
could be, received; and if they were re- 
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ceived, and could be depended on, why arm? 
why put the nation to so monstrous an ex- 
pence? why dispatch your press-gangs in 
every quarter of the town? why let loose 
so many bands of ruffians, to enter by 
force into people’s dwellings, to drag the 
unhappy master of a numerous family 


from them, aboard a tender, where perbaps 


the first account they hear of him is, that 
he died ot grief and vexation, or of the 
cruel usage He received before or during 
his passage to, or being aboard at the 
Nore. His lordship, however, was proud 
to find, that by the spirited conduct of the 
lord mayor of London (Mr. Sawbridge) a 
stop had been put to those horrid outrages 
within the limits of his jurisdiction. He 
had refused to back press-warrants, though 
it was insinuated by those that applied, on 
his refusal, that the request was merely 
complimentary, for that the press would 
be carried into the city. He said, if any 
proof were wanting of the unpopularity of 
the present barbarous war, that honest 
magistrate’s conduct, as expressing the 
sentiments of the inhabitants of the first 
city inthe empire, perhaps in the world, 
was the most irrefragable and conclusive. 
If, upon any other occasion, the most 
distant prospect of a foreign war was only 
so much as talked of, the citizens of London 
would be the foremost in expressing their 
zeal for chastising our foreign enemies ; 
but when it was known, that the present 
threatened rupture is a consequence of an 
unnatural proscription of three millions of 
their fellow subjects, the spirit of the na- 
tion is bowed down and enfeebled, their 
hearts, as well as their countenances, are 
frozen, and they even remain in a kind of 
nolitical stupor, scarcely venturing to de- 
cide in their own hearts, whether a vigo- 
rous resistance against our foreign ene- 
mies may not be the means of ensuring 
evils, no less to be avoided, than even de- 
feat from the hands of our natural foes, 
that of forging chains for our American 
brethren, as.the leading measure in due 
season to the rivetting them on themselves. 
His lordship assured the noble earl, (lord 
Sandwich) who. supposed that he went 
over to the continent to seek intelligence, 
that he was mistaken in his conjectures. 
It was true, that he did go to France to- 
wards the latter end of the summer, but 

with no such intention. He was in Bn- 

tanny, and in several parts of the sea 

coast, where he received every mark of 

politeness, hospitality, and kindness, that 

was in the power of the inhabitants of the 
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country to bestow; it was, he said, the 
native disposition of the nobility and 
gentry of France, to conduct themselves 
in that manner towards all strangers of 
rank, or worthy of note. He was certain, 
that there was not one of their lordships 
Pee if in his situation, who would not 
save had a reception equally kind, friendly, 
and respectful. It would illbecome him, 
therefore, if he had learned any thing, 
through such a confidential medium, to 
disclose it. He trusted, he was incapable 
of acting in such a manner; but whatever 
wit there might be in the noble earl’s in- 
sinuation, there was nothing in it solid, 
or relative to the present subject of de- 
bate ; for without stirring out of England, 
every body had repeatedly heard, that 
Spain and Portugal were seemingly on the 
eve of a rupture, relative to a dispute of 
boundaries of territory in the Brazils, 
which, in its consequences, was likely to 
involve Britain ina war; that Spain and 
France had been arming for some months; 
that a formidable fleet is now fitting out at 
Brest ; that the French and Spanish ports 
were rendered asylums to the American 
privatects; both in Europe and the West 

ndies; that warlike stores were daily 
transported both in French and American 
bottoms, openly from almost every port in 
France; that i a latter court had, as often 
as applied to, positively refused to pro- 
hibit American trading vessels or ships. of 
war from entering their ports; and that, 
to complete the whole, a person from the 
congress, if not two or three, were now in 
a public character at the court of Ver- 
sailles; not perhaps received with the 
formalities of an envoy extraordinary, to 
agree upon specific articles, but most cer- 
tainly armed with all the efficient powers 
of a person treating on the part of an in- 
dependent state, on certain preliminary 
conditions, leading to engagements of a 
most Consequential and important nature. 
These being incontrovertible facts, he 
Jooked upon himself fully satisfied in 
flatly contradicting the passage alluded to, 
and solemnly affirming, that we do not 
continue to receive assurances of amity 
from the several courts of Europe, or that, 
receiving them, it was a gross imposition on 
parliament, to even insinuate that they 
were to be relied or depended on. His 
Jordship turned with great indignation on 
the cabinet ministers; said, it was very 
ucky for such of them as were absent ; 
for surely, in the present situation of af- 
fairs, they must cut a very aukward 
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figure : but he was astonished how it 
could be said, that we had been preparing 
for some months, when the contrary was 
well known to every clerk and store-keeper 
in the several dock-yards; nay, 8 most cu- 
rious circumstance was generally reported, 
and believed to be true, which was, that 
the speech, as first manufactured, was 
obliged to be altered two days before its - 
final revision ; such being the information 
ministers had of the disposition of foreign 
courts on the Thursday night, or Friday 
morning, previous to the issuing the press- 
warrants. He reprehended the noble 
lord whose province it was to procure the 
necessary information, in very severe 
terms. He said, when he had the honour 
of occupying the same post, he spared no 
pains or expence to be fully, timely, and 
minutely informed. He was apprized of 
every step taken by France, in relation to 
the purchase and intended conquest of . 
Corsica, from its very commencement. 
While the matter was in agitation, he kept 
it continually in his mind, ‘and often thought 
of it on his pillow ; and though he was left 
alone, and deserted by all his colleagues 
in office, and brethren in cabinet, he had 
the conscious pleasure of recollecting that 
he had done his duty, and that nothing 
could be fairly imputed to his neglect or 
inattention. 

On the concluding paragraph of the 
speech, his lordship was also severe. He 
said, it was a compound of the most glar- 
ing hypocrisy, unless attempting to rob 
the people of America of their property, 
by laying taxes without their consent, or 
stripping them of their charters, the only 
legal foundation of their legislative and 
personal privileges, as a proof “ that no 
people ever enjoyed more happiness under 
a milder government,’? or unless, since 
the resistance to this mild government, 
the sending over an army of bldod-thirsty 
foreign mercenaries to cut their throats, as 
the first step “to restore them the bless- 
ings of law and liberty, equally enjoyed 
by every British subject,”’ be a truism, he ~ 
could not discover the most distant sem- 
blance of truth throughout the whole sen- 
tence. His lordship concluded with call- 
ing on the cabinet ministers present, to 
declare whether they had applied to the 
court of Versailles on any of the leading 
points now mentioned ; whether they were 
disavowed, mitigated, or explained by that 
court; whcther, on the other hand, the 
were openly avowed, or replied to in such 
a manner, as to give us to understand that 
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they would, when their armaments were 
rendered more forward. These, his lord- 
ship insisted, were matters that called for 
so many explicit answers: that until ex- 
planations were had on them substantially, 
or in detail, it was impossible that their 
lJordships could with safety vote the pre- 
sent Address. 

Lord Osborne* said he was far from ap- 
proving the conduct of administration ; he 
was satisfied that they justly incurred cen- 
sure in several parts of it; yet he could 
by no means agree with the amendment, 
as it held out investigation and inquiry at 
the instant that the fullest exertion of the 
naval and military strength of Great Bri- 
tain was called for, as well for our own 

rotection, as to bring back our subjects 
in America to a constitutional acknow- 
ledgment of the superiority of this country 
as the parent and governing state: when 
that acknowledgment was obtained, then 
he would recommend the most mild and 
conciliating terms that could be well ima- 
gined. No noble Jord in that House would 
go further in restoring peace upon equita- 
ble and reasonable terms than he would, 
if they submitted to the legislative power 
of this country; till that should be the 
case, none would more zealously support 
such measures as might promise to compel 
them to a constitutional submission to the 
_ British legislature. Nothing came more 
fully up to the ideas he entertained on the 
great American question than the Decla- 
ratory Act passed in 1776, on the repeal 
of the Stamp Act; that asserted the legis- 
lative supremacy of this country in its 
fullest extent, and he was astonished, that 
the framers of that Act could offer to de- 
fend America, when the very resistance, 
which produced the present unhappy civil 
war, was made expressly in contradiction 
to the parliamentary rights therein main- 
tained. He spoke much of the ingratitude 
of America, the favours we had heaped 
upon her, and the insupportable burdens 
we had loaded ourselves with, in rearing, 
nourishing, and protecting her, till at 
length we had raised her to a pitch of 
strength and opulence, sufficient to trust 
the decision of her cause to the event of 
arms. Such was the state of things; and 
now we had no alternative but either to 
suffer America to erect herself into an in- 
dependent sovereign state, which was an 
opinion, ‘he trusted, would never prevail 


* Marquis of Carmarthen: afterwards duke 
of Leeds. 
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in that House, or exert ourselves to the 
utmost stretch of our abilities. 

The House then divided on the Amend- 
ment : Contents 26: Not Contents 82, 
Proxies 9—9l1. 


Protest against rejectine an Ainendment 
to the Address.| The Amendment being 
negatived, was entered as a Protest, as 
follows : 

_‘* To assure his Majesty, that, animated 
with the most earnest and sincere zeal for 
his true interest, and the real glory of his 
reign, we behold with inexpressible con- 
cern the minds of a very large and lately 
loyal and affectionate part of his people 
entirely alienated from his government. 
Nor can we conceive, that such an event, 
as the disaffection and revolt of a whole 
people, could have taken place, without 
some considerable errors in the conduct 
observed towards them. 

‘s These erroneous measures, we toD- 
ceive, are to be imputed to a want of suf- 
ficient information being laid before par- 
liament, and to too large a degree of con- 
fidence being reposed in those ministers, 
who from their duty were obliged, and 
from their official situation were best en- 
abled, to know the temper and disposition 
of his Majesty’s American subjects, and 
were therefore presumed most capable of 
pointing out such measures as might pro- 
duce the most salutary effect. Hence the 
schemes which were formed for the re- 
duction and chastisement of a supposed 
inconsiderable party of factious men, have 
driven thirteen large provinces to despair. 
Every act, which has been proposed as & 
means of procuring peace and submission, 
has become a new cause of war and revolt ; 
and we now find ourselves almost inextri- 
cably involved in a bloody and expensive 
civil war; which, besides exhausting at 
present the strength of all his Majesty’s 
dominions, exposing our allies to the de- 
signs of their and our enemies, and leaving 
this kingdom in a most perilous situation, 
threatens in its issue the most deplorable 
calamities to the whole British race. 

‘© We cannot avoid lamenting, that in 
consequence of the credit afforded to the 
representations of ministers, no hearing has 
been given to the reiterated complaints 
and petitions of the colonies; neither has 
any ground been laid for removing the 
original cause of these unhappy differences, 
which took their rise from questions re 
lative to parliamentary proceeding, and 
can be settled only by parliamentary 8u° 
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thority. By this fatal omission, the com- 
missioners nominated for the apparent 
purpose of making peace, were furnished 
with no legal power but those of giving or 
withholding pardons at their pleasure, and 
of relaxing the severities of a single penal 
act of parliament, Jeaving the whole foun- 
dation of this unhappy controversy just as 
it stood at the beginning. 

“‘ To represent to his Majesty, that in 
addition to this neglect, when, in the be- 
ginning of the last session, his Majesty, in 
his gracious Speech to both Houses of 
Parliament, had declared his resolution of 
sending out commissioners for the purposes 
therein expressed, as speedily as possible; 
no such commissioners were sevt until 
near seven months afterwards, and until 
the nation was alarmed by the evacuation 
of the only town then held for his Majesty 
in the thirteen united colonies. By this 
delay, acts of the most critical nature, the 
effect of which must as much depend on 
the power of immediately relaxing them 
on submission, as in enforcing them upon 
disobedience, had only an operation to in- 
flame and exasperate. But if any colony, 
town, or place, had been induced to sub- 
mit by the operation of the terrors of these 
acts, there were none in the place of power 
to restore the people so submitting to the 
common rights of subjection. The inha- 
bitants of the calonies, apprized that they 
were put out of the protection of govern- 
ment, and seeing no means provided for 
their entering into it, were furnished with 
reasons, but too colourable, for breaking 
off their dependency on the crown of this 
kingdom. 

‘* To assure his Majesty, that, removing 
our confidence from those who in so man 
Instances have grossly abused it, we shall 
endeavour to restore to parliament the 
confidence of all his people. 

‘¢ To this end it may be advisable to 
make a more minute enquiry into the 
grievances of the colonies, as well as into 
the conduct of ministers with regard to 
them. We may think it proper particu- 
larly to enquire, how it haa hapaened, that 
the commerce of this kingdom has been 
left exposed to the reprisals of the colo- 
nies, at the very time, when their sea- 
men and fishermen, being indiscriminate- 
ly prohibited from the peaceable exer- 
cise of their occupations, and declared 
Open enemies, must be expected, with a 
Certain assurance, to betake themselves to 
plunder, and to wreak their revenge on 
the commerce of Great Britain. 

(VOL. XVII1.J. 
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‘¢ That we understand, that amidst the 
many disasters and disgraces which have 
attended on his Majesty’s arms in many 
parts of America, an advantage has been 
gained by his Majesty’s British and foreign 
mercenary forces in the province of New 
York. ‘That if a wise, moderate, and pro- 
vident use be made of this advantage, it 
is not improbable that happy effects may 
result from that use. And we assure his 
Majesty that nothing shall be wanting on 
our part to enable his Majesty to take full 
advantage of any dispositions to reconci- 
liation, which may be the consequence of 
the miseries--of war, by laying down, on 
our part, real permanent grounds of con- 
nection between Great Britain and the 
colonies, on principles of liberty, and terms 
of mutual advantage. 

‘¢ That whilst we lament this effusion of 
English blood, (which we hope has not 
been greater, or other than necessity re- 
quired, and honour justified) we should - 
most heartily congratulate his Majesty on 
any event leading to the great desirable 
end of settling a peace, which might pro- 
mise to last, by the restoration of the an- 
cient affection which has happily subsisted — 
in former times between this kingdom and 
its colonies; any other would necessarily 
require, even in case of a total conquest, 
an army to maintain, ruinous to the 
finances, and incompatible with the free- 
dom of his Majesty’s people. We should 
look with the utmost shame and horror on 
any events, of what nature soever, that 
should tend to break the spirit of any large 
part of the British nation, to bow them to 
an abject unconditional submission to any 
power whatsoever, to annihilate their liber- 
ties, and to subdue them to servile princi- 
ples, and passive habits, by the mere force 
of foreign mercenary arms. Because, 
amidst the excesses and abuses which have - 
happened, we must respect the spirit and 
principles operating in these commotions. 
Our wish is, to regulate, not to destroy 
them. For, though differing in some cir- 
cumstances, those very principles evi- 
dently bear so exact an analogy with those 
which support the most valuable part of 
our own constitution, that it is impossible, 
with any appearance of justice, to think of 
wholly extirpating them by the sword in 
any part of his Majesty’s dominions, with- 
out admitting consequences, and esta- 
blishing precedents, the most dangerous 
to the liberties of this kingdom.” 

The question being put, it was resolved 
in the negative. : 

[40] 


‘ 
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‘¢ Dissentient. 

«© Manchester, Portland, Richmond, 
Scarborough, Devonshire, Rockingham, 
King, Craven, Fitzwilliam, Abingdon, 
De Ferrars, Effingham, Abergavenny, 
Ponsonby.” 


The Lords’ Address of Thanks.| |The 

following Address was then agreed to: 
«© Most gracious Sovereign, 

‘s We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne. | 

“It is with the truest satisfaction we 
congratulate your Majesty on the success 
of your arms in the province of New York, 
the recovery of Canada, and the fair 
prospect of decisive good consequences, 
which, under the blessing of Divine Pro- 
vidence, is now opened by the firmness of 
your Majesty’s councils, the valour and 
good conduct of your Majesty’s officers 
and forces by sea and land, and by the 
zeal and bravery of the auxiliary troops in 
your veo. service. 

‘< We beg leave to assure your Majesty, 
that nothing would have given us equal 
happiness to the having been informed by 
your Majesty, at the opening of this ses- 
sion, that the troubles, which have so long 
distracted North America, had been at an 
‘end ; that your Majesty’s unhappy people 
in those provinces had recovered from 
their delusion, and, awakened by a due 
sense of their misfortunes and misdoings, 
had delivered themselves from the op- 
pression of their leaders, and were return- 
ed to their duty. While we lament that 
_ your Majesty’s humane and merciful in- 
tentions have been frustrated by the neg- 
lect shewn to the means of conciliation, 
notified under the authority of your Ma- 
jesty’s royal commission, we feel the 
, strongest indignation at the insolent man- 
ner in which they were rejected; and we 
want words to express our abhorrence of 
the desperate spirit of those overbearing 
men, who, with an insatiable thirst of 
power and dominion, which has uniformly 
actuated all their proceedings, have now 
_Fenounccd allegiance to the crown, and all 
political connection with Great Britain ; 
and, with an arrogance equal to the enor- 
mity of the attempt, lest a doubt of their 
real designs should remain on the breast 
of any person whatever, have sct up their 
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states. We are fully aware of the mis- 
chief which would accrue from the success 
of this treason, to your Majesty’s loyal 
colonies, to the commerce of this nation, 
and, more remotely indeed, but not less 


certainly, to the system of Europe, and to 


every state upon the continent of Europe 
possessed of distant colonies. 

‘¢ We reflect with pleasure on the solid 
advantage which will be derived from the 
object of the rebels being openly avowed, 
and clearly understood; the unanimity 
which will prevail at home, founded in a 
conviction of the justice and necessity of 
your Majesty’s measures. Inspired with 
the same zeal for the cause of our country 
which animates the kingdom at large, we 
will steadily support your Majesty in the 
vindication of the honour of your crown 
and the just rights of parliament ; and will 
cheerfully concur in making the necessary 
provisions for those great purposes. 

‘¢ The assurances of amity, which your 
Majesty continues to receive from the 
several courts of Europe, afford us great 
satisfaction; we entertain the most grate- 
ful sense of the endeavours which your 
Majesty is exerting to conciliate unhappy 
differences between two neighbouring 
powers ;,and we trust that, by your Ma- 
jesty’s auspicious endeavours, these mi- 
understandings will be removed, and Ea- 
rope continue to enjoy. the inestimable 
blessings of peace. Permit us, Sir, at the 
same time, to return your Majesty our du- 
tiful thanks for your provident attention in 
guarding against any events which may 
arise out of the present situation of affairs, 
by keeping us in a respectable state of 
defence at home. 

‘‘ With hearts full of duty and gratitude, 
we acknowledge the happiness, which, 
under your Majesty’s mild government, Is 
extended to every part of the British em- 
pire; of which the late flourishing state 
of the revolted provinces, their numbers, 
their wealth, their strength by sea and 
land, which they think sufficient to enable 
them to make head against the whole 
power of the mother country, shew that 
they have abundantly participated: and 
we earnestly hope, that your Majesty’s 
paternal object of restoring your distracted 
colonies to the happy condition from 
which, by their own misconduct, they are 
wretchedly fallen, will be speedily 3- 
tained.” 


The King’s Answer.] His Majesty fe 


rebellious confederacies for independent | turned this Answer: 
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‘¢ My Lords; 

‘¢ T return you my thanks for this du- 
tiful and affectionate Address. It is with 
great pleasure 1 observe the satistaction 
which the success of my arms against the 
tebels in North America has given to all 
my loving subjects; that which you ex- 
press is highly acceptable to me. The 

reservation of the public tranquillity, the 

ppiness of all my people, and the main- 

tenance of our most excellent constitution, 
are the ipvariable objects of my heart.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Address 
of Thanks.| The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, 

Mr. Neville moved the following Ad- 
dress of Thanks: _ 

‘¢ Most gracious Sovereign ; 

“© We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Great 
Britain in parliament assembled, beg leave 
to return your Majesty the humble thanks 
of this House, for your most gracious 
Speech from the throne. 

While we lament the continuance of 
the troubles which have so long distracted 
your Majesty’s colonies in North America, 
and of the calamities and oppressions 
which our unhappy fellow-subjects are 
still suffering under the arbitrary tyranny 
of their leaders ; we cannot forbear to ex- 
press our detestation and abhorrence of 
the audacious and desperate spirit of am- 
bition, which has at last carried those 
leaders so far, as to make them openly re- 
nounce all allegiance to the crown, and 
all beatae connexion with this country, 
and in direct terms to presume to set up 
their rebellious confederacies for inde- 
pendent states. 

We consider their rejection of the 
gracious and condescending means of re- 
Conciliation, held out to them, under the 
authority of your Majesty’s commission, 
asa fresh and convincing proof that the 
object of these men has always been power 
and dominion ; but we can impute the cir- 
cumstances of indignity and insult accom- 
panying this proceeding to no other mo- 


tive, than a resentment of your Majesty’s. 


firm and constant adherence to the main- 
tenance of the constitutional rights of par- 
liament, divested of every possible view of 
Any separate interests of the crown: and 
we beg leave to assure your Majesty, that 
the same attachment of your Majesty to 
the parliamentary authority of Great Bri- 
tain, which hath provoked the insolence of 
the chiefs of this rebellion, cannot but 
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operate, as it ought to do, in fixing your 
Majesty still deeper, if possible, in the af- 
fections of a British House of Commons. 
‘* With reverence and gratitude to Di- 
vine Providence, permit us to express our, 
unfeigned joy, and to offer our sincere con- 
gratulations to your Majesty, on the suc- 
cess which has attended the good conduct 
and valour of your Majesty’s officers and 
forces both by sea and land, and thie zeal 
and bravery of the auxiliary troops in your 
service, in the recovery of Canada, and in 
the important operations in the province 
of New York, which give the strongest 
hopes of the most decisive good conse- 
quences, - 
“‘ It is with much satisfaction we learn, 
that your Majesty continues to receive as- 
surances of amity from the several courts 
of Europe: and we thankfully acknow- 
ledge your Majesty’s goodness and pater- 
nal concern for the happiness of your peo- 
ple, in your constant attention to preserve 
the general tranquillity; and it is our most 
earnest wish that, by your Majesty’s in- 
terposition, all misunderstandings and dif- 
ferences between two neighbouring powers 
mi be ha py, reconciled, and Europe 
still enjoy the blessings of peace. 
‘¢ Your faithful Commons consider it ag 
a duty which they owe to your Majesty, 
and to those they represent, to grant your 
Majesty such supplies as the weighty cons 
siderations, which your Majesty has been 
pleased to state to us, shall be found to 
require; and we have a well-grounded 
confidence, that, at this time, when the 
object of the rebels is openly avowed and 
clearly understood, the general conviction 
of the justice and necessity of your Ma; 
jesty’s measures must unite all ranks of 
your faithful subjects in supporting your 
ajesty with one mind and heart in the 
great national cause in which you are en- 


aged.”’ 

Mr. Hutton seconded the motion. 

Lord John Cavendish disapproved of the — 
proposed Address, and moved an Amend- 
ment, by leaving out all after the first pa- 
ragraph, in order to insert these words: 

‘fe Animated with the most earnest and 
sincere zeal for his true interest, and the 
real glory of his reign, we behold with 
inexpressible concern, the minds of a very 
large and lately loyal and affectionate part 
of his people, entirely alienated from his 
government; nor can we conceive that 
such an event, as the disaffection and re- 
volt of a whole people, could have taken 
place without some considerable error in 
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the conduct observed towards them; these { 


€rroneous measures, we conceive, are to 
be imputed to a want of sufficient infor- 
mation being laid before parliament, and 
to too large a degree of confidence being 
repused in. those ministers, who, from 
their duty were obliged, and from their 
official situation were best enabled, to 
know the temper and disposition of his 
Majesty’s American subjects, and were 
therefore presumed most capable of point- 
ing out such measures as might pro- 
duce the most salutary effects ; hence the 
schemes which were formed for the re- 
duction and chastisement of a supposed 
inconsiderable party of factious men, have 
driven thirteen large provinces to despair : 
every act which has been proposed as a 
means of procuring peace and submission, 
has become a new cause of war and revolt; 
and we now find ourselves. almost inextri- 
cably involved in a bloody and expensive 
civil war, which, besides exhausting at 
present the strength of all his Majesty’s 
dominions, exposing our allies to the de- 
signs of their and our enemies, and leav- 
ing this kingdom in a most perilous situa- 
tion, threatens in its issue the most de- 
plorable calamities to the whole British 
race. 

“© We cannot avoid lamenting, that, in 
consequence of the credit given to the 
representations of ministers, no hearing 
has been given to the reiterated complaints 
and petitions of the colonies, neither has 
any ground been laid for removing the ori- 
ginal cause of these unhappy differences, 
which took their rise from questions rela- 
tive to parliamentary proceedings, and 
can be settled only by parliamentary au- 
thority: by this fatal omission, the com- 
missioners nominated for the apparent 
purpose of making peace, were furnished 
with no legal powers, but that of giving or 
withholding pardons at their pleasure, and 
for relaxing the severities of a single act 
of parliament, leaving the whole founda- 
tion of this unhappy controversy just as it 
stood in the beginning. ; 

_ To represent to his Majesty, that, in 
addition to this neglect, when in the be- 
ginning of the last session his Majesty, in 
his gracious Specch to both Houses of 
Parliament, declared his resolution of 
sending out commissioners for the purposes 
therein expreesed “ as speedily as possible,” 
no such commissioners were sent until 
near seven months afterwards; and until 
the nation was alarmed by the evacuation 
of the only town then held for his Majesty 
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in the thirteen united colonies: by this 
delay acts of the most critical nature, the 
effect of which must as much depend on 
the power of immediately relaxing them 
on submission, as in inforcing them upon 
disobedience, had only an operation to in- 
flame and exasperate. 

‘¢ But if any colony, town, or place, had 
been induced to submit by the operation 
of the terrors of these acts, there were 
none on the place of power to restore the 
people so submitting to the common rights 
of subjection.—The inhabitants of the co- 
lonies, apprized that they were put out of 
the protection of government, and seeing 
no means provided for their entering into 
it, were furnished with reasons but too co- 
lourable for breaking off their dependency 
on the crown of this kingdom. To assure 
his Majesty, that removing our confidence 
from those who in so many instances have 
gtossly abused it, we shal] endeavour to 
restore to parliament the confidence of all 
his people; to this end it may be advisa- 
ble to make a more minute enquiry into 
the grievances of the colonies, as well s 
into the conduct of ministers with regard 
to them. We may think it proper parti- 
cularly to enquire how it has happened, 
that the commerce of this kingdom has 
been left exposed to the reprisals of the 
colonies at the very time when their sea- 
men and fishermen, being indiscriminately 
prohibited from the peaceable exercise of 
their occupation, aad declared open ene- 
mies, must be expected with a certain as- 
surance to betake themselves to \ oapeat 
and to wreak their revenge on the com- 
merce of Great Britain. 

«© That we understand, that amidst the 
many disasters and disgraces which have 
attended on his Majesty’s arms in many 
parts of America, advantage has been 
gained by his Majesty’s British and foreign 
mercenary forces in the province of New 
York; that if a wise, moderate, and provi- 
dent use be made of this advantage, it 18 
not improbable that happy effects may re- 
sult from that use; and we assure his Ma- 
jesty, that nothing shall be wanting on our 
part to enable his Majesty to take full ad- 
vantage of any dispositions to reconcilia- 
tion, which may be the consequence 
the miseries of war, by laying down, oD 
our part, real permanent grounds of con- 
nection between Great Britain and the 
colonies, on principles of liberty, and terms 
of mutual sAvancage: : 

“ That whilst we lament this effusion of 
English blood (which we hope bas not 
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been greater or other than necessity re- 
quired and honour justified) ‘we should 
most heartily congratulate his Majesty on 
any event leading to the great desirable 
end of settling a peace which might pro- 
mise to tast, by the restoration of the an- 
cient affection which has happily subsisted 
in former times between this kingdom and 
its colonies; any other would necessarily 
require, even in case of a total conquest, 
an army to maintain, ruinoustothe finances, 
and incompatible with the freedom of his 
Majesty’s people; we should look with the 
utmost shame and horror on any events of 
what nature soever that should tend to 
break the spirit of any large part of the 
British nation, to bow them to an abject 
unconditional submission to any power 
whatsoever, to annihilate their liberties, 
and to subdue them to servile principles 
and passive habits, by the mere force of 
foreign mercenary arms; because, amidst 
the excesses and abuses which have hap- 
pened, we must respect the spirit and 
principles operating in these commotions, 
our wish is to regulate, not to destroy 
them; for though differing in some cir- 
cumstances, those very principles evident- 
ly bear so exact an analogy with those 
which support the most valuable part of 
our own constitution, that it is impossible, 
‘with any appearance of justice, to think of 
wholly extirpating them by the sword in 
any part of his Majesty’s dominions, with- 
out admitting consequences, and esta- 
a precedents, the most dangerous 
to the liberties of this kingdom.” 
_ Governor Johnstone in very severe 
terms arraigned the conduct of adminis- 
tration in commencing the war with Ame- 
Tica. He said the affair of Long Island 
was by no means a matter worthy of tri- 
bea) That island was a mere out-post 
to New York, as New York was an out- 
post to America, and it would have been 
folly and rashness in the extreme, had the 
Provincials attempted to maintain it. He 
paid general Howe and his brother very 
great compliments on their maneuvres in 
the capture of the island. He complained 
of the defenceless state of the kingdom, 
and urged the danger of a war with France 
and Spain. The minister’s speech he de- 
clared to be an entire compound of hypo- 
Crisy. It'talked of peace, at the very mo- 
ment when not only all Europe, but this 
ngdom, gave the most evident appear- 
ances of preparation for war. That part 
of it whic 
W and liberty, he conceived to be a mere 


talked of giving the Americans, 
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turn of wit and humour, which would not 
bear a serious interpretation. He spoke 
strongly of the falsehood of France, and 
the little reliance that was to be put on 
her professions, instancing a circumstance 
which happened while cardinal Mazarine 
was minister, when the Portuguese and 
Spaniards were at war together, and the 
latter had received repeated assurances of 
the pacific intentions of France, although 
that kingdom had actually Jent Portugal 
troops, clothed them, paid them, and 
officered them. He said he did not en- 
tirely approve of the American Declara- 
tion of Independence, but affirmed that 
the Americans were driven to that mea- 
sure by our rigorous persecution of them. 
We had hired foreign troops to fight 
against them, and they had no other wa 
of putting themselves on a one wit 
us, than by throwing off the yoke, declar- 
ing themselves independent, and invitin 
foreign aid to defend them. They ha 
taken every possible means to avoid such 
a measure; they had sent a most humble 
petition to government, praying relief, 
and couched their prayer in the strongest 
terms of dyty and allegiance; government 
had rejected their petition. The mode of 
their declaring for independency was to 
be sure in some measure indefensible. 
The declaration of the New England go- 
vernment was exceedingly rude and ill- 
written; the language was more unman- 
nerly and abusive than even worse treat- 
ment than what they had received would 
have justified ; but then it must be consi- 
dered as written merely to captivate the 
common people, and therefore a polished 
stile, and very scrupulous decency, were 
probably but trifling objects with the 
writer. He however as much condemned 
it, as he applauded that of the Pennsylva- 
nians. He censured the late issuing of 
press-warrants, and declared that he was 
not only convinced a better mode of 
manning the navy might be found out, 
but that he was well informed the late 
press was carried on with great irregula- 
rity and cruelty. 
vr. Wombwell said, no press was better 
conducted than the present. He approv- 
ed of the Address, and disapproved of the 
Amendment. He censured the Ameri- 
cans as a bragging, cowardly banditti. 

Mr. Wilkes. The hon. gentleman who 
spoke last endeavours to mislead the 
House. It is certain that no pressing has 
at this time been carried on in the city of 
London, or its liberties. No press-gangs 
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have dared to make their appearance in 
that jurisdiction. Those lawless bands of 
cruel banditti very prudently chose other 
scenes of horror and bloodshed of less dan- 
ger to themselves. The city has hitherto 
remained in perfect tranquillity, by the vi- 
 gilance, intrepidity, and noble love of li- 
berty, which are conspicuous in its pre- 
sent worthy chief magistrate. The con- 
duct of administration, Sir, in the late 
issuing of press-warrants, befure they had 
tried the operation of the high bounty, is 
tutally unjustifiable. The speech now in 
your. hand, Sir, is so very pacific, that 
the large bounty of 5/. for every able, and 
50s. for every ordinary seaman, promised 
in last Saturday’s Gazette, might safely, 
for a short time at least, have been trusted 
to, the emergency not being thought very 
critical. From the minister’s own state of 
public affairs there was no danger in the 
experiment. Much cruelty and bloodshed 
had been avoided, many valuable lives 
preserved. 
_ The affair of Long Island has been mis- 
represented, and greatly magnified. The 
superiority of numbers was very conside- 
rable. General Howe Janded 22,000 men. 
The provincials had only 6,000 effective 
men on that island. They were ordered 
to retreat, and 4,000 did accordingly, 
without being attacked, embark for the 
island of New York. There was a real 
mistake of ordersas to the other 2,000, but 
they acted as brave men always will act 
under a mistake of orders; they fought. 
They saw the enemy, left their entrench- 
ments, and attacked with spirit. Frem the 
superiority of numbers, and their flanks 
being neglected and unguarded, they were 
totally defeated. They did not however 
remain inactive, like cowards, on an im- 
portant day of battle. Nosuch imputation 
can be fixed onthem. Nothing decisive 
can follow from the late successful affair 
on Long Island, no more than from the 
defeat at Sullivan’s Island. New York 
will probably fall into your hands, but your 
situation will in that case be scarcely 
mended since the last year, for you then 
ossessed the capital of North America, 
Boston . Is that great and important town 
advantageously exchanged for New York? 
J forgot. that we still possess the fishing 
hamlet of Halifax. 
take a much larger.and more comprehen- 


sive view of this interesting scene, which is 


now fully disclosed. z 
The important dispute of Great Britain 
with her colonies bas for a considerable 
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time fixed the attention, not only of this 
nation, but of almost Europe. The 
most essential interests of this country, 
and indeed of the greater part of the 
powers on the continent, are deeply in- 
terested in the event.. The sacrifice of so 
much blood and treasure is to every state 
an object of the highest importance, to us, 
whose empire seems mouldering away, of 
the nearest concern, and.I much fear we 
are now brought by inextricable difficulties 
to the very verge of destruction. 

Since our last meeting, Sir, the scene, 
with respect to America, has totally 
changed. Instead of negociations with 
colonies, or provincial assemblies, we have 
& war to carry on against the free and in- 
dependent states of America; a wicked 
war, which has been occasigned solely by 
a spirit of violence, injustice, and obstinacy 
in our ministers, unparalleled in history. 
In the beginning of September, in the last 
year, a very humble and dutiful petition 
was sent from the Congress to his Majesty, 
in which his Majesty was supplicated “ to 
direct some mode, by which the united 
applications of his faithful colonists to the 
throne, in pursuance of their common 
councils, may be improved into a happy 
and permanent reconciliation.’? There 
was not a word in the petition but what 
breathed submission aod: loyalty, and yet 
the official answer of Jord Dartmouth, the 
secretary for the American department, 
after long deliberation, was to the last 
degree irritating. It was, ‘ that no an- 
swer would be given,’’ that is, we will not 
treat, we scorn to.negociate with you, we 
exact unconditional submission. is ae 
awer, Sir, in my opinion, might justly be 
called indignity and insult. Is drove the 
Americans to desheir, and with the viola- 
tion of the perfidioys promises in lord 
Hillshorough’s omens official circulay 
letter, laid the real foundation of their de; 
ciaration of inde vote h Much has 
been said, Sir, of the prophecy of the mr 
nisters, that the Americans would in the 
ant declare themselyes independent. | 
give the ministers no credit for such a pro- 
phecy. They went on the surest. grounds. 
They might very safely promulgate such 
a prediction, when they knew that the un- 
just and sanguinary measures, which they 
intended to pursue, must bring about the 


event, They drove the Americans. into 
their present state of independency. The 


Jesuits in France risked nothing when 
they prophesied in 1610 the death of the 
best prince. that ever reigned in Europe, 
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within that year. Their’s was the sure 
word of prophecy. They employed Ra- 
villac to assassinate their sovereign. 

Thehon. governor attacks the American 
Declaration of Independency, in a very 
peculiar manner, as a wretched composi- 
tion, very ill written, drawn up with the 
view to captivate the people. That, Sir, 
is the very reason she I approve it most as 
& composition, as well as a wise political 
measure, for the people are to decide this 
great controversy. If they are captivated 
by it, the end is attained. The polished 
periods, the harmonious, happy expres- 
sions, with all the grace, ease, and ele- 
gance of a beautiful diction, which we 
chiefly admire, captivate the people of 
America very little; but manly, nervous 
sense they relish even in the most awk- 
ward and uncouth dress of language. 
Whatever composition produces the effect 
you intend in the most forcible manner, is, 
in my opinion, the best, and that mode 
should always be pursued. It has the 
most merit, as well as success, on the great 
theatre of the world, no less than on the 
stage, whether you mean to inspire pity, 
terror, or any other passion. 

The hon. secorider says, the Americans 
declaration of independency was no sur- 
prize to him—nor I believe, Sir, to any 
man of common reflection, after the frantic 
career, which administration pursued, with 
@ full chorus of approbation from the ma- 
jority of this House. The speech in your 
hand, Sir, which an hon. gentleman has 
well called a speech of hypocrisy, mentions 
the * assurances of amity, which his Ma- 
jesty continues to receive from the several 
courts of Europe.”? At the beginning of 
the last session, the minister gave us in 
the King’s speech more explicit assu- 
rances. It was said, ‘“* I am happy to add, 
as well from the assurances I have received, 
as from the general appearance of affairs 
in Europe, I see no probability that the 
measures, which you may adopt, will be 
interrupted by disputes with any foreign 

ower.’? We have no such assurances 
eld out ‘to us this year, that our measures 
will not be interrupted by disputes with 
any other foreign power; but we have 
still assurances of amity, which are daily 
contradicted by the immense preparations 
of the neighbouring foreign powers of 
rance and Spain, and indeed of the whole 
House of Bourbon. The accounts from 
‘aples contain little but the vast prepara- 
os making by the king of the two Sici- 
Ss. Are we indeed credulous enough to 
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trust to general vague expressions of po- 
liteness against the clear evidence of facts ? 
Our ministry know very well, that’ an 
American privateer being lately stopped at 
Bilboa in Biscay, an express was imme- 
diately dispatched to Madrid, which re- 
turned with the fullest directions for the 
release of the privateer, and permission to 
furnish him with provisions, stores, ammu- 
nition, in short, whatever he wanted. Is 
Spain then one of the foreign powers, 
which again soothes us with these honied 
assurances of amity? Has fate ordained, 
that we are neither to possess capacity 
enough to profit by the example of others, 
nor even by our own experience? In Sep- 
tember 1761, the Gazette told us, that 
‘‘ the Catholic king had at no time been 
more intent upon cultivating a good cor= 
respondence with England, than in the 
present conjuncture ;” a declaration re- 
ceived seriously here, held out as part of 
the court creed, and laughed at by all the 
rest of Europe. In the following January, 
without any new facts having occurred, 
war was declared by England against Spain. 
Will the plausible, smooth-tongued French 
likewise be able to lull us into a fatal se- 
curity against the evidence of all history ? 
Can we expect to be treated by them in 
any other manner than the Spaniards were 
at the time of the famous revolt of Portu- 
gal? The French sent whole regiments, 
completely officered, into the service of 
the house of Braganza. They paid them 
underhand the same as their national 
troops, yet all the while declared their ab- 
horrence of rebellions and of rebels, is- 
suing proclamation after proclamation, and 
recalling their deserters under the most 
severe penalties. . Sir, there is not a power 
in Europe, unsubsidized by Great Britain, 
which does not wish success to the Ame- 
ricans; and we are considered almost 
every where on the continent, in the 
odious light of tyrants and oppressors. 
The speech, Sir, states, that ‘ if treason 
be suffered to take root, much mischief 
must grow from it to the safety of m 
loyal colonies.”? Alas! Sir, -what we call 
treason and rebellion, and they just resis- 
tance and a glorious revolution, has taken 
deep root indeed, and has spread over al- 
most all the American colonies. In this 
very speech we are told of their numbers, 
their wealth, their strength by sea and 
land. We have now been carrying on for 
two years a savage and piratical, as well as 
an unjust war. Every demand of govern- 
ment has been complied with, and yet the 
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eat force employed both by sea and land 
has not hitherto recovered a single pro- 
vince of all the confederated colonies. 
On the contrary, the evi grows more des- 
perate. The last year only twelve colo- 
nies humbly petitioned the throne. This 

ear, by the accession of Georgia, we 
ve seen a feederal union of thirteen free 
and powerful provinces asserting their in- 
dependency as high and mighty states, and 
setting our power at defiance. This was 
done with circumstances of spirit and 
courage, to which posterity will do jus- 
tice. It was directly after the safe land- 
ing of your whole force. In return we 
have barbarousl plundered their coasts, 
and set fire to their open towns and de- 
fenceless villages, in a manner which dis- 
the English name. In the midst 
of all the cruelties, terrors, and devasta- 
tions, which follow your arms, the spirit 
of the Americans is still unsubdued, and 
I hope, and believe, you never will con- 
ae the free spirit of the descendants of 
nglishmen, exerted in an honest cause. 
They honour and value the blessings of 
liberty. They are determined to live and 
die freemen, notwithstanding the vain ef- 
forts of every arbitrary power in Europe. 
It is a foolish attempt to think of con- 
quering and holding the immense territory 
of North America, when the whole coun- 
try is united against us. 

As to our unanimity at home, Sir, the 
very idea is absurd, because impossible, 
while the present system. of injustice and 
Oppression continues in its full rigour. 
The American war is unjust, and uncon- 
stitutional in its first principle, and, if per- 
sisted in, must end in our ruin. 
neither force to conquer, nor strength to 
maintain, such extensive conquests, if we 
could succeed. Our situation is become 
truly critical. The constitution of this 
country is at home sapped by bribery and 
corruption. On the other side of the At- 
lantic it is assailed by violence and force 
of arms. The too fatal success in this de- 
voted nation is very evident, but in the 
new world, I trust, as a friend of mankind, 
that all the despotic measures of a tyran- 
nical administration will prove ineffectual. 
It is impossible for this island to conquer and 
hold America. They are determined and 
united. Your fleets may indeed every year 
carry horror through all their coasts. Your 
armies may possess some sea-port towns, 
but the numerous and greatly increasing 

eople of the provinces will retire into the 
interior parts, of which you have already 
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had some experience. Peaceful towns and 
villages will cover their fruitful plains, l- 
berty will fix her blest abode among then, 
the unmolested, happy inhabitants rejoic- 
ing that they are procul @ Jove, procd 
a fulmine. I heartily agree in the amend- 
ment; but I go farther, and my opinion 
is, that if we expect to save the empire, to 
preserve, even for a short period, Canada 
or the West India islands, or to recover 
any part-of the immense territory we have 
lately lost, we must recall our fleets and 
armies, repeal all the Acts injurious to the 
Americans passed since 1763, and restore 
their charters. We may then, if they wil 
forgive, and can trust us, treat with them 
on just, fair, and equal terms, without the 
idea of compulsion, and a foundation be 
laid for the restoration of peace, internal 
tranquillity, and unity to this convulsed 
and dismembered empire. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell said, that he so 
widely differed from the hoa. member who 
moved the address, that he should feel 
himself highly culpable, were he to sit still 
till the close of the debate, and content 
himself to be numbered with the silent 
votes in its disfavour; there was, however, 
no doubt of its being carried by a large 
majority ; for those court-retainers and 
dependants on government, who had this 
campaign reaped a golden harvest from 
the calamities of their country, would see 
in the speech, the Lest earnest of a no less 
plentiful harvest of the same sort the en- 
suing summer. For his he considered 
the speech to be an infamous libel, fabri- 
cated by a tyrannical faction, against some 
of the most valuable members of the Bri- 
tish community, who, actuated by prin- 
ciples of justice and honour, were nobly 
contending on the other side of the At- 
lantic, for the dearest rights of mankind; 
and who, limiting their resistance to a re- 
dress of real and essential grievances, were 
falsely accused of having, from the begin- 
ning of this unhappy contest, had no other 
object in view than anarchy and inde- 
pendence. It was a custom among the 
ancient Persians (in later times adopted in 
the kingdom of Naples) to cover their tn- 
bunals of justice with the skins of corrupt 
lawyers, whom they flayed alive. Were s 
similar example to prevail within these 
walls, and the seats around us to be 
clothed with the skins of corrupt statesmeo, 
I fear, Sir, there are not a few gentlemen 
on your right hand would catch ther 
deaths of cold before the end of the ap- 
proaching winter; I should tremble this 
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night for a long group of pensioners, con- 
tractors, pay- masters, treasurers, &c. &c. 
’ who will walk forth into that lobby, in 
order to bring up an address to their sove- 
reign, beseeching that he will persevere to 
plunder and assassinate his subjects, and 
totally to extinguish the vital spirit of that 
free constitution, on the maintenance of 
which alone rests his claim to the throne 
of these realms. 

The hon. governor has justly observed, 
that the address moved for by government 
is an echo of the speech imposed on their 
royal master; it occurs to me, Sir, that 
the Speech itself is, in many of its most 
striking passages, an echo to the conti- 
nental remonstrances, and declarations of 
independency: for instance, ‘ they have 
rejected, with insult and indignity, every 
offer of accommodation ;”? this is verbatim 
the charge brought against the mother- 
country by the oppressed colonies. They 
likewise declate. that ‘ it would be rash 
to put an end to their plan, when they 
have every reason to pursue it ;”?—that 
‘< it is a contest of the last importance” — 
** a war, not of ambition, but necessity’’ 
—Good God, Sir! state this argument, on 
our part, in other language, without per- 
verting the sense, and it will stand thus— 
You are ambitious to maintain the rights of 
free-born Britons, and it is necessary we 
should have an army of foreign assassins, 
and use every barbarity to render them 
slaves. Omnipotence on one side, Sir, 
must imply slavery on the other. When 
news was brought to Agesilaus, king of 
Sparta, during a civil war in Greece, that 
a bloody fight had happened near the city 
of Corinth, but that the Spartans were 
victorious, and the number of their troops 
killed inconsiderable, compared with the 
loss of the enemy, instead of exultations 
of joy, that wise and humane monarch, 
with a deep sigh, cried out, ‘‘ Oh, un- 
happy Greece! to have slain so many of 
thy best warriors with thine own hand, 
who, had they lived, might have proved a 
match for all the barbarians in the world !”? 
I am credibly informed, Sir, that when our 
most gracious sovereign received news of 
the unhappy conflict at Long-island, he 
broke forth in an exclamation of a like 
philosophic and generous nature, lament- 
ing, that Great Britain should destroy so 
many of her brave men with her own hand, 
who had they lived in mutual concord, 
might have set at defiance the united force 
of our natural enemies, the Bourbon states, 
at this hour threatening us with an inva- 
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sive war. Confident as I was, that such 
ideas perfectly coincided with his Majesty’s 
known humanity of heart, I did not con- 
ceive it possible that the most flagitious 
minister of the bloody junto would dare to 
advise a continuance of these ruinous mea- 
sures, and oe ie a speech from the 
throne, evidently dictated by despotisnr, 
hypocrisy, and infatuation. I, Sir, enter- 
tained hopes of healing propositions, and 
a timely dereliction, on the part of this 
country, of its unjustifiable and empty 
claim of taxation; that efficient cause of 
the civil war, and which, if made an ulti- 
matum of your terms of peace, cannot fail 
to accelerate the downfall of your empire. 
For the Commons of Great Britain to sup- 
port so desperate a purpose at the point of 
the sword; at the present alarming crisis 
too; the French and Spaniards preparing 
for a rupture, and the nation sinking ander 
an enormous debt of 150 millions, argues 
folly in us beneath the unlettered parlia- 
ment, madness beyond the insane patlia- 
ment, and a blood-thirsty spirit of enter- 
prize above any of the proscribing, chi- 
valrous parliaments, under the worst of the 
Plantagenet-tyrants. 

The force and prosperity of every na- 
tion depends, in great measure, on its po- 
pulousness. ‘¢ The Romans,” says a learned 
author, “ destroying others, were at length 
themselves destroyed; continually in ac- 
tion, and embarked on the most hazardous 
attempts, they wore out, like a weapon 
kept constantly in use.”” Whoever will 
duly reflect on the state and transactions of 
this our nation, within the last twenty 

ears, will find her much reduced in num- 
her of inhabitants ; not only from the ef- 
forts of the late war, but from her exten- 
sive maritime and commercial emigra- 
tions—her garrisons and settlements in 
the remotest and most extreme corners of 
the globe—her enterprizes in the East- 
Indies, and many debilitating home manu- 
factories that administer to the luxuries 
of the great, unthought of in ancient 
times; neither are we at all behind the 
heathen-world for the waste of debauchery 
and intemperance. In the midst of these 
various drains, is our little choleric island 
entering upon a war of the most inveterate 
nature, and for an unattainable object—a 
war, that were you peopled like the domi- 
nions of China, and disciplined by the pro- 
lific morality of the primitive disciples of 
Lycurgus, must ere long totally annihilate 
your empire. ‘* Nature,” says Montes- 
quieu, “ having made men equal, reason 
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can never make them dependent, unless 
where it is necessary to their happiness.”’ 
I shall add, that an appeal must ever hold, 
in equity, to the common sense of living 
societies, from the compacts or institutions 
of the dead. 

Thus much may of a truth be advanced 
in favour of the Americans: partners with 
you in. the triumphs of a most glorious 
foreign war, and in all those national be- 
nefits acquired by your joint exertions and 
prowess, they stood firmly cemented to 
ie by affection, as well as consanguinity. 

erhaps, Sir, there are deep founded civi- 
lians, whose rules might have held them 
justified long ago, in saving their rising 
fortunes from your sinking fate, and in an 
absolute separation from your dominion, 
were it only upon that fundamental prin- 
ciple which ought to govern luman socie- 
ties, a3 well as individuals—the law of self 
preservation. They might, indeed, have 
-urged a plea of insanity against the parent 
country, whose folly, ambition, and rapa- 
ciousness, were proceeding with gigantic 
strides, to destroy one common stock of 
happiness, the joint property of all the 
members of this distracted empire: nei- 
ther was such abundant happiness to be 
found, I believe, in the lot oF any mortal 
society since the beginning of the uni- 
verse. A faction of despots presiding 
over your ostensible government, fitter for 
the cells of Bedlam than the efficient ca- 
binet of a limited monarch, whose sole 
right to his diadem, is a right of election 
from the people—and the end of that elec- 
tion, to guard inviolate the liberties and 
properties of all his subjects—though the 
colonies beheld such alarming evils, and 
nother dependent country (Ireland) 
shamefully trampled upon, suffering inju- 
uies and indignities too numerous and 
glaring to need a recital—and which coun- 
try, by the way, never deserved a like 
treatment at your hands, unless to bear it 
be to deserve it. I say, Sir, though the 
Americans clearly saw these things, it was 
with an eye of affliction, and rather with 
the tear of pity given to your public de- 
generacy and fascination, than the least 
dae of anger: but when you followed 

ose distant enormities, by bringing home 
to their own thresholds, the Rand of rapine 
and tyranny—when you with a remorse- 
~ less violence were preparing to wrest from 
them every blessing to which they were 
unalienably entitled, as British subjects 
and freemen, substituting instead, a con- 
stitution never attempted to be imposed 
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on any spot of Christian earth, but by a 
banditti of highwaymen on the heaths of 
Bagshot or Hounslow—*‘ Give me your 
money, or I?ll blow out your brains ;”— 
then, Sir, it was surely high time, if they 
felt like men, and like Britons, to act with 
a spirit of fortitude becoming men, and 
becoming Britons. From what accursed 
examples our prevailing system of politics 
is drawn, I am ata loss to discover; I can 
conceive there is nothing of a similar com- 
plexion, amidst all the voluptuous annals 
of mankind, unless it be met with in the 
memoirs of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. 
Sir, that monster being determined upon 
the ruin of the free people of Reggio, im- 
posed on them certain exactions, with 
which he was persuaded they had not the 
ability to comply—hence he founded a 
pretext to invest their territories with a 
formidable army ; after a gallant and de- 
sperate defence, they were reduced te an 
unconditional surrender: Dionysius thea 
laid their city in ashes; condemned many 
of the principal inhabitants to cruel tor- 
tures, and sold the rest for slaves by beat 
of drum, to the highest bidder in a public 
market-place. How happy, Sir, would it 
make our first lord commissioner of the 
Admiralty, were he appointed drummer at 
the city of New York on a like occasion! 

To invocate the special interposition of 
Providence in such an infernal undertaking, 
is the most profligate excess of blasphe- 
my ; but, however the mercenaries of go 
vernment may this day act, I hopetheinde- 
pendent country gentlemen will join with 
me to implore the God of clemency, that 
he will exorcise this demon of discord and 
violence, which has too long inspired our 
deliberations, and presided over the public 
counsels of every branch of the British le- 
gislature. May that God at length open 
our eyes and our hearts, to the true in- 
terests of our country !—I approve of the 
Amendment, because I think it bids fair to 
save both countries from destruction, and 
to restore perfect concord to the contend- 
ing parts of this distracted empire. If 
you empower the commissioners in Ame- 
rica to propose peace on equitable condi- 
tions, Pamake no doubt, but by so lauda- 
ble a step, you will obtain from your colo- 
nies, through the Howes, as fair and mag- 
nanimous an answer, as that which was 
sent from the Falerii to the Roman senate, 
by the great-Camillus: ‘* The Romans 10 
having preferred justice to conquest, have 
taught us to be satisfied with submissios 
instead of liberty.” 
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Sir Herbert Mackworth professed himself 
to be one of the independent country gen- 
tlemen, and declared, he feared that mat- 
ters were much misrepresented; that he 
did not like to héar gentlemen so ready 
to find a plea for the Americans on every 
occasion, and even when they were beat, 
to hunt after a reason to shew that they 
could not avoid it, and that some particu- 
lar circumstances occasioned it. He was 
ever most clearly against that House at- 

tempting to tax America, as America was 
not represented in that House; but he 
thought it highly necessary to maintain 
the right; and that it was but reasonable 
she should contribute something in return 
for the millions she had cost this country. 
As an ancient Briton, he felt for the ho- 
nour of his country, and therefore wished 
her success; not but he would be glad 
that a proper treaty for reconciliation was 
on foot, and, he owned he cared not whe- 
ther it was with rebels in arms or without 
them. He was against the Amendment. © 

Mr. T. Townshend. 1 do not rise, Sir, 
to discuss that humourous paragraph, 
which the ministers have thought proper 
to insert in his Majesty’s Speech ; calling 
for the unanimity of this House, and of 
the nation at large. I call it humorous, 
because it would be ridiculous in any one 
to consider it as serious. We have, thank 
God, a very witty minister, and he has 
thought proper at this time, when the ge- 
nerality of the world think this country in 
@ situation, that ought to make the boldest 
man among you tremble, to treat us with 
pt st It would be doing the composer 

the speech great injustice to suppose, 
that he meant in earnest to assume, that 
we must now be unanimous. If he were, 
what must be his logic? Must he not rea- 
son thus? Gentlemen, you and all the 
world foretold last year, that the measures 
of administration would bring the affairs 
of America into the unhappy state in which 
we now see them; that they would force 
the Americans to a declaration of inde- 
pendence ; and you urged those natural 
consequences as reasons for opposing such 
measures. The consequences you fore- 
told have happened: come then, give us 
now your confidence, and be unanimous 
in your support of the same men, in the 
prosecution of the same system. To say 
that the measures of last year did not tend 
to this end, seems to me absurd to the last 
degree. What did you do by your lan- 
guage in every debate, and by the provi- 
sions of every Act that you passed? Did 
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you not declare them out of your protec- 
tion? Did you, even in your acts of par- 
liament, so much as affect to distinguish 
between the innocent and the guilty ? 

In this situation, ministers think proper 
to trifle with the House. I never saw 
such a scene on the first day of a session, 
in a most important hour, as I have seen 
to-day. Ministers do not think themselves 
bound to give answers to the questions 
that have been put to them by many re- 
spectable gentlemen: nay, they do not 
even preserve the least appearance of at- 
tention; they do not keep their seats, 
they walk about the House, or out. of the 
House. I really thought some time ago, 
that the minister in the blue ribbon had - 
left the House entirely, and meant to de- 
pute the care of the division to his clerks 
and secretaries, who might afterwards re- 
port the numbers to him at his own house. 
Such treatment, I believe, a House of 
Parliament never experienced at any time, 
at least not at so important a period; a 
period, when we may possibly have reason . 
to expect, that before many months are 
over our heads, this country may be in a 
state of as much confusion and desolation 
as now prevails in America, in conse- 
quence of our past measures. 

I will now venture to put a few questions 
to the administration. I must ask, then, 
what means that part of the speech, 
which tells us, that all the powers of Eu- 
rope are in amity with us, but that we 
must put our forces in a respectable state ? 
Is not France arming? Is not Spain arm- 
ed? Hasnot the former called for the re- 
gistered seamen? Has she not swept her 
coasts by a press? Does there remain 
even a fisherman on the coast opposite to 
us, fit for the king’s service, who is not 
marching, or under orders to march to 
Brest ? Has she not an equipment at Brest 
ready to sail? Have we not pressed, and 
are we not putting a fleet of men of war 
into commission? I have been told that 
the court of France have been asked the 
reason of their arming, and that the an- 
swer our court received was, that we were 
armed ourselves, and in so formidable a 
state, that we should immediately subdue 
America, and that they were jealous, that 
in the career of our glory we should fall 
upon them. If that is true, I must suppose 
the minister of France to have been in as 
facetious a humour when he sent that an- 
swer, as ourminister was, when hecomposed 
that part of his Majesty’s speech, which as- 
sumes, that we must be unanimous in this 
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day’s debate. I must confess, that till I 
receive a little satisfaction upon these 
points, I shall continue to think this coun- 
try in the most perilous situation. When 
I consider our army in England, our army 
in Ireland, what are the numbers, and of 
what raw men they are composed, I own, 
I tremble. Surely our militia alone, in 
its present condition, is not to be trusted 
as the only defence of this country. It is 
not like what it was during the last war. 
The militia marched out from their coun- 
ties, regiment by regiment, according to 
the state of their discipline, and their fit- 
ness to take the field. They had had the 
assistance of two or three officers from the 
army, in training cach separate battalion. 
Now they will be called out all at once, 
and without these assistances. Add to 
this, that without any reflection upon the 
present gentlemen who bear commissions 
In the militia, they have not a fourth part 
of the weight and property among them, 
that they had during the war. Now, Sir, 
as those essential qualities in officering a 
militia are not counterbalanced by the 
least superiority in military skill, that 
body of men are, in my opinion, not by 
any means so much to be depended upon. 
As to the state of the navy, there are 
one or two very striking features in it, 
that differ much from what we saw last 
war. We had 12 or 13,000 Americans in 
our navy. It is unnecessary to say where 
they are now. They are making reprisals 
upon our defenceless trade. We have be- 
sides, about 15,000 seamen in our fleet in 
America. Whata draught from the ge- 
neral naval force of this country! We 
have, as hes are told, a very fine fleet of 
ships of the line: but can ships of the line 
protect your trade, or alone prevent an in- 
vasion? Where are your frigates and 
sloops? Almost all in America. 1 have 
been told, and by men who sat many years 
at the board of Admiralty, with, perhaps, 
the greatest officer this country ever saw 
at the head ofits navy, that in times of an 
apprehended invasion, fifty, sixty, seventy 
of these frigates and sloops were constant- 
ly and necessarily employed. What pro- 
portion of them can you now command ? 
In the last war, the French had other ob- 
jects to think of, besides an invasion of these 
islands. You had an army in Germany, 
that held at bay, and found ample work 
for 150,000 of the best troops in France. 
What chance have we now of such a di- 
version of their force? They seem to me 
to have before them, the full choice of 
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every circumstance that a nation can wish 
for, that have a constant rival, and almost 
as constant an enemy todeal with. They 
may chuse the scene, the mode, and, if I 
may use the expression, the degree of war 
they please. The fleet of Spain may sail 
to America, while the troops and fleet of 
France may either threaten or attack this 
country. Ifthey march their troops down 
to the coast, it will be sufficient to strike 
almost a fatal blow to the credit of this 
country, at the same time that your fleet 
in America will be at the mercy of the 
Spaniards. For what can lord Howe’s 
frigates do against ten or twelve men of 
war of the line? 

The disputes between Spain and Por- 
tugal are hinted at in the speech. If that 
difference proceeds to an open rupture, if 
France and Spain jointly, or either of 
them separately, attack that country, we 
are bound by treaty to assist Portugal with 
considerable succours by sea and land. 
The commerce of this country with Por- 
tugal has been always looked upon as an 
object of importance ; it may be something 
less beneficial now, than it used to be, but 
still it is of great moment to us. Can you 
in your present situation protect it? Can 
you perform your engagements, and at- 
tempt to prevent that country: from be- 
coming a province of Spain? What a 
figure will this country make, if it is 
obliged to declare in the face of all Eu- 
rope, that it is not in a condition to fulfil 
its treaties (a disgrace which never before 
stained the annals of this country!) and 
to suffer Portugal, once the source of & 
trade extremely beneficial to us, to be 
over-run by the princes of the House of 
Bourbon, and perhaps to become a pro- 
vince of Spain. 

The worthy member who spoke last, 
threw out a sort of a challenge: do not 
declaim, but shew me, when this House 
has inflicted any hardship upon America. 
I must recommend to the gentleman to 
take one or two of the volumes of statutes 
of the two last years, and peruse them. 
He will find them full of such laws as never 
made a part of any statute-book before. 
He will find, that we have put the colonies 
totally eut of our protection: that we have 
forbid them the exercise of any trade but 
that of arms, and have by those means 
forced them to take up those arms and use 
them against ourselves : that we prof 
to involve the innocent subjects of Ame- 
rica with the guilty: that our restrictions 
did not only deprive them of trade but 
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even of food. In this situation we are to 
wonder at their declaring themselves inde- 
dent. Sir, the worthy member has 
ikewise accused somebody of taking every 
opportunity of extolling the bravery of the 
American troops and officers,-and at the 
came time of wantonly censuring the be- 
haviour of our own officers and troops. 
As to the affair of Long Island, as the 
action happened, I am glad to find it at- 
tended with so little loss on the side of 
general Howe. 1 own I am wicked 
enough to wish that fewer Americans had 
fallen. There are disagreeable reports on 
that subject. I hope the ministers will be 
able to convince us, that it is not true, that 
1,500 of them were killed in cold blood. 
When I came to town the day the news 
arrived, I heard that fact asserted with 
exultation, avowed and justified. After- 
wards, | heard it upon a little cooler re- 
flection, palliated and accounted and apo- 
Jogized for: 1 understand that to day it 
will be denied. As I do not pretend to 
be certain of the fact, I will not even hint 
at the body of troops, by which it is sup- 
osed to have been committed. I havenever 
en disposed to make free with the cha- 
racters of officers absent and upon service. 
I am sure, I am not one of those who have 
cast those reflections, alluded to by an 
hon. gentleman, upon the conduct of sir 
Peter Parker. I have always heard him 
reckoned an able officer ; he has undoubt- 
edly, in the affair of Sullivan’s Island, 
shewn himself a brave man. It is.impos- 
sible for one so ignorant of naval affairs as 
I am, to judge of the propriety of the 
attack. But where is the character of ge- 
neral Clinton? as amiable and respectable 
a man, and as gallant and enterprising an 
officer as any in the service. And yet, 
judgment formed by mankind from the 
accounts published by government is not 
in his favour. He appears, by their ac- 
counts, to have been nineteen days on 
Long Island, before he found out the 
channel was seven feet deep instead of 
eighteen inches. General Clinton in the 
Jast war attached himself to the hereditary 
prince of Brunswick, a service, that would 
not have been chosen by a man, that had 
not the spirit of enterprize. In sucha 
school he was not likely to decline any fa- 
tigue or danger, by which the service, 
upon which he was ordered, might be ad- 
vanced. Nor did he deviate from his 
former conduct upon this occasion : 
though the accounts that have been pub- 
lished and the reports spread by every 
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member of government may have drawn. 
upon him the censure of unthinking men. 
Sir, I have seen such accounts, as autho- 
rize me to say, that he examined the 
channel or ford, as it has been erroneously 
called, the day he landed, and that he 
sent an account of it to the commodore. 
He sounded it with his own person as far 
as he could. If I advance what is jill- 
founded, let me be contradicted. But I 
am confident no man can contradict me. 
If I am right, bow injuriously be has been 
treated! The worthy member exclaims 
with propriety against liberties taken with 
the characters of absent officers, but let him 
remember the quarter from whence the 
injury comes, and direct his censure ac- 
cordingly. 

There is, I think, one part of the speech | 
which mentions a discovery of the ori- 
ginal designs of the leaders of the Ameri- 
cans. In God’s name, who made them. 
leaders? How came they tobe so? If you 
force men together by oppression, they . 
will form into ies, and chuse leaders. 
Mr. Hancock was a merchant of credit 
and opulence when this uohappy business 
first broke out. Men in that kind of situa- 
tion are not very prone to a change of go- 
vernment. I think I have sometimes heard 
afew old women say, that the civil war of 
the last century was originally contrived 
by Cromwell; that the first opposition to 
Charles 1, was begun in order to advance 
Cromwell to the protectorship. It is a 
sagacity and penetration of the same kind 
that has now happily discovered the ori- 
ginal views of those who now are the 
leaders of the Americans. 

Some gentlemen have been jocular upon 
the ribbons and other honours conferred 
by the Congress. They have, however, 
hardly distributed honours with a less - 
sparing hand than the ministers have 
done. I believe, since the good days of . 
king James 1, there never was so great a 
profusion of honours, as within this half 
year. One Gazette announced no less 
than 52 honours conferred inIreland. The 
great seals of England and Ireland have 
been set to 46 patents of peerage within 
these few months. Some of them, I be- 
lieve, supposed not to be quite consistent 
with the Act of Union. Bat, Sir, I am de- 
viating from the business before us: I 
rose for the purpose of asking the few 
questions which I have ventured to submit 
to those, who in other times would have 
been thought under some'degree of ne- 
cessity of answering them. 1 shall not be 
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much surprised to find my questions 
treated as those offered by other gentle- 
men have been. However, if I can pro- 
cure a satisfactory answer to them, I shall 
think myself amply repaid for the trouble 
I have taken. 

Lord North. 1 think it proper to deli- 
ver my sentiments thus early, because 
should I defer my intention for only half 
an hour longer, the House may probably 
forget one of my prime inducements for 
rising to trouble you. It is, Sir, to meet 
the charge made against me by the right 
hon. gentleman who spoke last, lest it ma 
go forth, that I neglected my duty in this 
House, as a member or a minister; lest, 
Sir, an absence of ten minutes, on a press- 
ing cal] of business in the course of a de- 
bate, which vill probably continue fourteen 
hoars, should be represented as a desertion 
of my post, inthe moment of difficulty. I 
may, Sir, be deficient in many respects, 
but of all wants I never imagined that a 
want of respect, diligence as a member, or 
attention to this House, would have swelled 
the long catalogue. I am yet to learn, 
that the behaviour of a member, relative 
to these personal minutie, was ever 
esteemed a fit object of parliamentary ani- 
madversion, or matter sufficiently impor- 
tant to incur public reprehension. 

It has been more than once objected 
this night, that I have since the commence- 
ment of the present troubles, held back 
such information as became necessary for 
you to know, in order the better to be 
able to decide upon measures proper to 
be pursued, relative to America. Nothing 
can be more unjust and ill-founded than 
this charge. I have been ready at all 
times to communicate every possible in- 
formation that could be given with safety. 
I repeat with safety, because the disclosure 
of the full contents of letters, with the 
writers’ names, would not only be impoli- 
tic, but might be fatal to the persons im- 
mediately concerned. 

Several hon. gentlemen have proposed 
questions, which I think an attentive pe- 
rusal of the speech would have prevented 
them from putting to me. His Majesty 
says, he has received assurances of amity 
from the several courts of Europe; yet 
he has thought it necessary to prepare 
himself against any sudden attack. The 
assertion is, I contend, strictly true; I am 
answerable for its veracity; for I advised 
in concert with the rest of his Majesty’s 
servants, the passage now objected to. 
His Majesty has received those assurances ; 
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but he has not thought it prudent entirely 
to rely on theircontents. It is well known 
that Spain and Portugal have been for the 
last year on the point of differing about 
the frontiers of the Brazils. It is equally 
true, that his Majesty has interposed his 
good offices as a mediator. This interpo- 
sition promises to terminate happily ; it is 
however, impossible to tell what turn the 
affair may take. From the present assur- 
ances of the court of France, we have 
every reason to be satisfied of their pacific 
intentions ; should it nevertheless prove 
otherwise, I can from my own knowledge, 
assure this House, that we are prepared 
for the worst, and that our preparations 
have been such as to enable us to 
with any enemy who may be inclined to 
molest us. It has been said, that 
we are stripped of our home naval de- 
fence; that though we should procure 
seamen, and have a sufficient number of 
line of battle ships ready for sea, the ab- 
sence of our frigates would prevent us, 
for some time, at least, from on on 
any effectual naval operations. To this, a 
very short answer will suffice: we have 
several frigates at home; there are some 
building ; and if it were not so, we could 
procure a sufficient number to answer 
every purpose we want, or wish at present 
‘to effect. The armament going on in 
France, which has been this night so 
mightily magnified, is but asmall one. It 
consists of six ships of the line and four 
frigates. They are, it is true, putting their 
navy on a respectable footing ; they have 
made a demand on the registers. These 
preparations import nothing directly hos- 
tile; their assurances of their pacific dis- 
position towards us are as strong as words 
can make them: but I repeat once more, 
that his Majesty’s ministers have thought 
proper to advise him to the present arma- 
ment, by way of precaution. 

Two or three hon. gentlemen have 
charged me with stuffing the s with 
wit and humour, hypocrisy, deceit, and 
absurdity; some on account of the word 
‘¢ unanimity ;’’ others for the following 
passage, ‘‘ my desire is to restore to the 
peone of America the blessings of Jaw and 
iberty.”” Now, I see no wit or humour 
in either of the passages alluded to, but 
the deductions of plain reasoning and 
common sense; by unanimity, it cannot 
be supposed was meant a total union of 
sentiment, on every side of the House; It 
could hardly be imagined or expected; it 
meant great and decisive majorities, mino- 
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rities consisting, perhaps, of thirty or forty 
members. As to the hypocrisy charged 
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Colonel Barré again rose, and pulling 
a paper out of his pocket, declared, he 


on the other passage, wherein his Majesty | had in his hand an account of what passed 
expresses his desire to restore his subjects ‘at a conference between lieut. colonel 


to law and liberty, that I think is, if possi- 
ble, worse founded; instead of being ab- 
surd or hypocritical, it is supported b 
fact, and as sound logic as the Englis 
language is capable of conveying. Is not 
law and liberty fled from America? Can 
it be said so of this country ? The debate 
of this day has fully proved it cannot; and 
1 beg leave to remind the gentlemen, who 
have thrown so many reflections upon ad- 
ministration, that they would soon find the 
difference of the two countries, had they 
dared to make so free with the congress. 
I cannot, however, but applaud the spirit 
which has dictated those severities: 1 am 
pee with that spirit of enquiry which 
as manifested itself, though it be a licen- 
tious spirit; and I wish it to continue, 
though I am destined to be the object of 
attack. I cannot agree with the amend- 
ment proposed, because it desires his Ma- 
jesty to set on foot a tedious enquiry to 
DQ purpose, to procrastinate events which 
in all probability will soon be produced, 
and render fruitless every favourable ope- 
ration which has already taken place. It 
has always been my wish, and that of every 
other servant of the king, to bring matters 
to as early an issue, and with as little 
bloodshed as possible; to use the present 
successes and victory, if it were gained, 
with prudence and moderation, and rather 
as a means of cementing a lasting unity 
and amity, than as objects of triumph, or 
instruments for forging the chains of sla- 
very, or excuses for tyranny or oppression. 
Col. Barré observed, that there was one 
question which had been put in the course 
of the debate, which the noble lord 
had wholly neglected to answer. In order 
to give him an opportunity of speaking to 
it, he would therefore then put it, and sit 
own, without proceeding further, that the 
noble lord might give the House that sa- 
tisfaction which he doubted not, many of 
them wished to receive. The question 
was, ‘* What powers were general and lord 
Howe Invested with, as his Majesty’s 
commissioners to treat with America?” 
Lord North immediately said, that their 
Commission had lately been published in 
the Gazette, and that nothing relative to 
the business had been concealed. His 
lordship read part of the commission, and 
said, he knew of nothing more, unless in- 
deed some direction relative to prisoners. 


Patterson and general Washington, when 
colonel Patterson was dispatched with ge- 
neral and lord Howe’s letter ; that the ac- 
count was printed in America, but that it 
bore evident marks of authenticity, al- 
though indeed it did not come directly to 
his hands; for he could positively say, 
that no letter directed to him, and sent 
from America, ever reached him. He 
commented on the account in his hand, 
declaring his high esteem for colonel Pat- 
terson, with whom he had the happiness 
to be acquainted, and asserting, that he 
was a man of the first honour in the ser- 
vice. He said, the account he was going 
to read did colonel Patterson infinite cre- 
dit—He then read the following paper, 
from the New-York Gazette of the 5th of 
August: 

‘¢ The following is an exact state of 
what passed at the interview between his 
excallency general Washington, and co- 
lonel Patterson, adjutant-general of the 
army under general Howe, July 20, 1776. 

‘© After usual compliments, in which, 
as well as through the whole conversation, 
colonel Patterson addressed general Wash- 
ington by the title of Excellency; co- 
lonel Patterson entered upon the business 
by saying, that general Howe much re- 
gretted the difficulties which had arisen 
respecting the address of the letters, to 
general Washington; that it was deemed 
consistent with propriety, and founded — 
upon precedents of the like nature by am- 
bassadors and plenipotentiaries, where dis- 
putes or difficulties of rank had arisen; 
that general Washington might recollect 
he had, last summer, addressed a letter to 
general Howe, to the hon. William Howe, 
esq. that lord Howe, and general Howe, 
did not mean to derogate from the respect 
or rank of general Washington; that they 
held his person and character in the high- 
est esteem; that the direction, with the 
addition, &c. &c. &c. implied every thin 
that ought to follow. He then sroduéed 
a letter which he did not directly offer to 
general Washington, but observed, that it 
was the same letter which had been sent, 
and laid it on the table, with the super- 
scription to George Washington, &c. &c. 
&c. The general declined the letter, and 
said, that a letter directed to a person in 
a public character, should have some de- 
scription or indication of it, otherwise it 
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would appear a mere private letter; that 
it was true the &c. &c. &c. implied every 
thing, and they also implied any thing ; 
that the letter to general Howe alluded 
to, was an answer to one received under a 
like address from him, which the officer 
on duty having taken, he did not think 
proper to return, but answered it in the 
same mode of address; that he should ab- 
solutely decline any letter directed to him 
as a private person, when it related to his 
public station. Colonel Patterson then 
said, that general Howe would not urge 
his delicacy any further, and repeated his 
assertions, that no failure of respect was 
intended. He then said, that he would 
endeavour, as well as he could, to recol- 
lect general Howe’s sentiments on the 
letter, and resolves of Congress, sent him 
a few days before, respecting the treat- 
ment of our prisoners in Canada, and that 
the affairs of Canada were in another de- 
partment, not subject to the controul of 
general Howe, but that he and lord Howe 
utterly disapproved of every infringement 
of the rights of humanity. Colonel Pat- 
terson then took a paper out of his pocket, 
and, after looking it over, said, he had 
expressed nearly the words. General 
Washington then said, that he had also 
forwarded a‘ copy of the resolves to ge- 
neral Burgoyne. To which colonel Pat- 
terson replied, he did not doubt a proper 
attention would be paid to them, and that 
he (general Washington) was sensible, 
that cruelty was not the characteristic of 
the British nation. Colonel Patterson 
then proceeded to say, he had it in charge 
to mention the case of general Prescot, 
who, they were informed, was treated with 
such rigour, that, under his age and infir- 
mities, fatal consequences might be ap- 
prehended. 

‘“¢ General Washington replied, that ge- 
neral Prescot’s treatment had not fallen 
under his notice; that the persons under 
his particular direction, he had treated 
with kindness, and made their situation as 
easy and comfortable as possible; that he 
did not know where general Prescot was, 
but believed his treatment was different 
from their information. General Wash- 
ington then mentioned the case of colonel 
Allen, and the officers who had been con- 
fined in Boston gaol. As to the first, col. 
Patterson answered, that general Howe 
had no knowledge of it, but by informa- 
tion from general Washington, and that 
the Canada department was not under his 
direction or controul; that as to the other 
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prisoners at Boston, whenever the state of 
the army at Boston admitted it, they were 
treated with humanity and even indul- 
gence; that he asserted this upon his ho- 
nour, and should be happy in an oppor- 
tunity to prove it. 

‘© General Washington then observed, 
that the conduct of several of the officers 
would well have warranted a different 
treatment from what they had received ; 
some having refased to give any parole, 
and others having broke it when given, 
by escaping, or endeavouring so to do. 
Colonel Patterson answered, that as to 
the first, they misunderstood the matter 
very much, and seemed to have mistook 
the line of propriety exceedingly ; and as 
to the latter, general Howe utterly disap- 
proved and condemned their conduct. 

*«; That if a remonstrance was made, 
such violations of good faith would be se- 
verely punished; but that he hoped ge- 
neral Washington was too just to draw 
public inferences from the misbehaviour 
of some private individuals; that bad men 
were to be found in every class and so- 
ciety; and such behaviour was considered 
as a dishonour to the British army. Co- 
lonel Patterson then proceeded to say, 
that the goodness and benevolence of the 
King had induced him to appoint lord 
Howe and general Howe his commis- 
sioners to accommodate this unhappy dis- 
pute; that they had great powers, and 
would derive the greatest pleasure from 
effecting an accommodation ; and that he 
(colonel Patterson) wished to have this 
visit considered as making the first ad- 
vances to this desirable object. General 
Washington replied, he was not vested 
with any powers on this subject, by those 
from whom he derived his authority and 
power. But from what had appeared and 
transpired on this head, lord Howe and 
general Howe were only to grant pardons ; 
that those who had committed no fault, 
wanted no pardon ; that we were only de- 
fending what we deemed our indisputable 
right. Colonel Patterson said, that would 
open a very wide field for argument. He 
then expressed his apprehensions that an 
adherence to forms was likely to obstruct 
business of the greatest moment and con- 
cern. 

‘‘ He then observed, that a proposal 
had been formerly made of exchanging 
governor Skene for Mr. Lovell; that he 
now had authority to accede to that pro- 
posal. General Washington replied, that 
the proposition had been rade by the di- 
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rection of Congress, and having been then 
rejected, he could not now renew the busi- 
ness, or give any answer, till he had pre- 
viously communicated it to them. 

‘‘ Colonel Patterson behaved with the 
greatest attention and politeness during the 
whole business, expressed strong acknow- 
ledgments that the usual ceremony of 
blinding his eyes had been dispensed with. 
At the breaking up of the conference, 
general Washington strongly invited him 
tv partake of a small collation provided for 
him, which he politely declined, alledging 
his late breakfast, and an impatience to re- 
turn to general Howe, though he had not 
executed his commission so amply as he 
wished. Finding he did not propose stay- 
ing, he was introduced to the general 
otticers, after which he took his leave, and 
‘was safely conducted to his own boat, 
which waited for him, about four miles 
distant from the city.—Made public by 
order of Congress, 

‘6 Joun Hancock, President.” 


Colonel Barré demanded of the minis- 
ters, why some account of this matter had 
not been given the public through the 
channel of the London Gazette? He said 
it was that scandalous concealment of in- 
telligence from the public, which roused 
his warmth ;. that from the account he had 
just read it was plain, the ministers had 
been bold enough to break through an act 
of parliament, for that in that very House 
the Act had passed but last session, limiting 
the powers of the commissioners sent to 
America, and rendering their commission 
altogether ineffectual. That he should 
have applauded them for their spirit in dar- 
ing to violate the law, had the violation 

roduced a salutary effect. That he had 
ast year told them what would be the 
consequence of their sending such com- 
missioners, under such an Act of parlia- 
ment; that he had advised them to send 
a trumpet from camp to camp, previous to 
any action; that the House, he was proud 
to say, had approved of that advice, and 
that he was sure it would have been more 


.effectual, than a ridiculous attempt ata 


treaty, overlaid by absurd forms and idle 
unctiko. He turned from this, to what 
e called another important subject, the 
tremendous appearance of a war in Eu- 
rope, and told the House in a most 
peremptory tone, that a war of the most 
serious kind threatened this country, a war 
from the united powers of France and 
Spain. That the attack would shortly be 
(VOL. XVIII.) 
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made, and made within the hearing of those 
who then sat in the House. A laugh aris- 
ing from the opposite benches, the colonel ' 
observed with some warmth, ‘* Gentlemen 
may laugh, butI dare aver, that those who 
laugh now, will,in the moment of danger, 
be lying, in tears, on their backs, like 
cowards.” He then declared, that France 
was full two months before-hand with us 
in preparation, that we were, in fact, de- 
fenceless, unable to make any resistance 
should she soon begin; that the noble 
lord shifted his ground so often, that there 
was no dependence on his information; 
that even now he had said, he relied on 
the present assurances of the pacific in- 
tentions of France, but that he did not 
know how soon she might alter her inten- 
tion. 

Lord North declared, that he firmly be- 
lieved the court of Versailles: but as he 
was no prophet, he would not answer for 
events six monthshence. He complained 
of having his words watched, and thrown 
perpetually in his teeth. 

Col. Barré declared he ever would 
watch the minister; that it was extraor- 
dinary, indeed, if the noble lord high in 
office, and the ostensible minister, expected 
his words would not be watched. The 
minister of this country ought always to 
have information sufficient of what the 
French were about to undertake, to pro- 
mise for six months; if he could not, his 
neck ought'to be brought to the block. 
The situation of the affairs of this country 
was tremendous: he spoke it with fear 
and trembling, but this country seemed to 
be near the crisis of her fate; he advised 
the Treasury-bench, therefore, to . look 
about them, and as there was one question 
which demanded an immediate answer, he 
would then put it; Had the King’s mi- 
nisters information of a particular species 
of armament preparing by the French in 
those ports of France which were imme- 
diately opposite, and nearest to this king- 
dom ?”” The question was clear and com- 
prehensive. He put it roundly, and it re- 
quired immediate explanation. If it was 
not answered, the silence of the ministry 
would operate in his mind as fully as any 
answer they could give; if they had not 
the necessary information, they were not 
fit for their posts, and ought to hold them 
no longer. He entered into the state of 
our naval power, summing up the number 
of men of war in our ports, and the guard- 
ships, which he declared had none of them 
their complement of men on beard. He 

[4X] 
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asserted, that we were by no means a 
match for the united force of France and 
Spain. He recommended to the ministry, 
at anyrate to make up matters with Ame- 
rica; he observed we had in the last war 
12,000 seamen from America, who would 
now, should France attack us, be fighting 
against us; that all the useful part of our 
navy was on the coasts of America; in 
fact, that matters were so bad, that una- 
voidable ruin hovered over this devoted 
country. Recall, therefore, he said, your 
fleets and armies from America, and leave 
the brave colonists to the enjoyment of 
their liberty. [This created a louder laugh 
than the former among the occupiers of 
the several official benches; which irri- 
tated the colonel su much, that he repre- 
hended the Treasury-bench in terms of 
great asperity; he arraigned them with a 
want of manners, and declared, he thought 
penne courtiers had been better bred. ] 

e then again denounced vengeance, and 
bid the ministry appoint proper officers ; 
the fleet, he said, ought to be commanded 
by a brave man then in the House, an ad- 
miral who had once already saved his 
country; the admiral he meant was his 
honourable friend near him, admiral 
Keppel ; he said, he knew he was out of 
order in naming a member, but-on such an 
gccaston he thought himself justified in 
mentioning so brave an officer. At length 
having held upa most tremendous picture 
of impending mischief to his country, he 
repeated his question to the Treasury- 
bench, and sat down, deploring the in- 
fatuation of government, and asserting, 
that a majority of votes in that House 
would neéver conquer France and Spain, 
however they might procure the minister 
& momentary triumph, and make him a 
welcome guest at St. James’s. 

Admiral Keppel said, that things had 
an extreme disagreeable appearance. He 
asserted, from the most authentic infor- 
mation, that Spain had 25 ships of the 
line, but believed them to be ill-manned 
with marines. In respect to France, it 
was otherwise. Their registers commanded 
seamen, and theirmilitary force was known 
to be sufficient to furnish any number of 
men they might want, to serve on board 
their ships of war. He concluded with 
lamenting, in case of a rupture with France 
.or Spain, the absence of that useful and 
necessary part of our naval force, our fri- 
gates and sloops of war. 

Lord George Germaine. Relative to 
the state of our armament, the right hon. 
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gentleman is much mistaken in saying the 
23 ships are not half manned. They want, 
Sir, only 1,500 of their full complement, 
and 12 are fully manned: so that there 
@re no reasons for those numerous and 
great apprehensions, which the right hon. 
gentleman has stated so largely. As to 
the propositions which general Howe made 
to general Washington, they prove clearly, 
that general Howe was eager for the means 
of peace and conciliation; but Washing- 
ton against them. However, general 
Howe will doubtless be able to put New 
York at the mercy of the King; after 
which, the legislature will be restored, and 
an opportunity will thereby be given for 
the well-affected to declare themselves, 
who are ready to make proper submission. 
Sit Peter Parker’s expedition failed, from 
arriving too late; I am not answerable for 
its success, for it was planned before I 
came into the office. I had assurances 
from lord Cornwallis and general Clinton 
of this, that had not unavoidable delays 
happened, the force would have proved 
sufficient. The conduct of the war in 
Canada also has been reprobated for want 
of boats; all possible expedition has been 
used in building them, but it has taken 
songs time than I expected, and the em- 
barking upon the lake has necessarily been 
delayed beyond the time intended. I am 
farther asked, what are the numbers of the 
armies in America? Sir, the number of 
that under general Howe is 25,000, and 
he will be reinforced by 5,000 more, which 
are near the American coast by this time. 
He has besides about 2,000 provincials, 
and will probably have more. The army 
in Canada is 11,000, and perhaps three or 
four hundred, which is the full complement 
for that department, if not a little more. 
There has been no cartel settled. There 
can be none ; but the commanders in chief 
have agreed upon an exchange of some 
prisoners, man for man. Another ques- 
tion is, whether administration knows any 
thing of particular preparations on the 
coast of France? I have asked the noble 
lord by me, (lord North) and he knows 
nothing of any such—nothing farther than 
what is necessary for conducting the re- 
gistered seamen to Brest—nor have I any 
intelligence of that sort. And now, Sir, 

ermit me to make one remark on the 

ouse of Bourbon’s supposed design of 
assisting the Americans, by going to war 
with us. I can give no credit to this ides, 
and my reason is, because it would be 
manifestly against their interest. How do 

& 
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hike suppose would those countries like to 
ave the spirit of independence cross the 
Atlantic? Would they not fear that their 
own colonists would catch fire at the un- 
limited rights of mankind,—would they 
not like that language better than digging 
as And would not there arise great 

anger from powerful independent states 
being so near them, freed from all con- 
troul from Europe? I cannot believe, Sir, 
that they would be so blind to their own 
interests. 

Mr. Fox said, that every circumstance 
that had fallen out in America, was one 
aggregate proof, that opposition had been 
right last session in every one of their pro- 

hecies, and in every motive they had laid 

own as the cause of their roriduce: that 
nothing could be so farcical as calling for 
unanimity, in approving measures, because 
those measures had been uniformly at- 
tended with the mischiefs that had been 
predicted: that instead of applause and 
approbation, administration deserved no- 
thing but reproach—for having brought 
the Americans into such a situation, that 
it was impossible for them to pursue an 
other conduct than what they had pursued. 
He went into the independence declared 
by America. The Americans had done 
no more than the English had done against 
James the 2nd. When James went out 
of the kingdom, the English declared the 
throne to be abdicated, and chose another 
king. When the late severe laws were 
passed against the Americans, they were 
thrown into anarchy; they declared we 
had abdicated the government, and there- 
fore they were at liberty to chuse a go- 
vernment for themselves. He was asto- 
nished at the sense which the noodle lord 
in the blue ribbon put upon his concilia- 
tory motion. He affirmed, that the mo- 
tion contained no such proposition as that 
now asserted by the noble lord, nor could 
such a construction be put upon any words 
in the motion. He desired that the Reso- 
‘lution of the 27th of Feb. 1775 might be 
read; which was done. [See p. 320.] 

Well, Sir, is it not clear, that no such 
proposition was held out by the motion? 
and is it not extraordinary, that every 
body should understand the motion, but 
the author of it? As to the noble lord who 
-spoke last, priding himself on a legislature 
being re-established in New-York, it is the 
highest absurdity. Who can suppose, 
that, with an army of 30,000 men there, a 
legislature will not be found that shall ex- 
press just that species of law and liberty 
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which the other noble lord wishes to esta- 
blish in America, and which kings may 
naturally be supposed to wish to flow from 
popular assemblies. Sir, it has been ver 
well said, that the speech is an hypocri- 
tical one; and in truth there is not a little 
hypocrisy in supposing, that a king (1 ex- 
cept his present Majesty, who really loves 
liberty ;) but that a common king should 
be solicitous to establish any thing that 
depended on a popular assembly. Kings, 
Sir, govern by means of popular assem- 
blies, only because they cannot do with- 
out them; to suppose a king fond of that 
mode of governing, is to suppose a chimera. 
It cannot exist. It is contrary to the na- 
ture of things; and it is hypocrisy to ad- 
vance it. 

But, Sir, if this happy time of law and 
liberty is to be restored to America, why 
was it ever disturbed? It reigned there 
till the abominable doctrine of gaining 
money by taxes infatuated the heads of 
our statesmen. Why did you destroy the 
fair work of so many ages, in order to re- 
establish that by the sword, which pru- 
dence, and the good government of the 
country, had seemed to fix for ever? 
But, Sir, how is this blessed system of law 
and liberty to be established? By the 
bayonets of disciplined Germans. The 
noble Jord who spoke last, seemed to pride 
himself upon the Americans of Long Is- 
land making a precipitate retreat. They 
were out-generalled. Discipline triumphed 
over the enthusiasm which liberty inspires. 
Did the noble lord triumph? I pity his 
feelings. Sir, something has been said on 
the case of general Clinton: I wish that 
matter had been more explained; as it 
stands at present, the Gazette account is 
an infamous libel on the character of that: 
gallant officer. Let administration stand 
forth, and avow that representation: they 
will not do it; they dare not do it; they 
skulk from an open and a fair represen- 
tation. 

We have been told, that it is not for the 
interest of Spain and France to have Ame- 
rica independent. Sir, I deny it;—and 
say, it is contrary to every principle of 
common sense. Is not the division of the 
enemy’s power advantageous? Is not a 
free country engaged in trade less formi- 
dable than the ambition of an old cor- 
rupted government, their only formidable 
rival in Europe? The noble lord who 
moved the amendment, said, that we were 
in the dilemma of conquering, or abandon- 
ing America ; if we are reduced to that, I 
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ami for abandoning America. What have 
been the advantages of America to this 
kingdom? Extent of trade, increase of 
comercial advantages, and a numerous 
people growing up in the same ideas and 
sentiments as ourselves. Now, Sir, how 
would those advantages accrue to us, if 
America was conquered? Not one of 
them. Sucha possession of America must 
be secured by a standing army; and that, 
let me observe, must be a very considera- 
ble army. Consider, Sir, that that army 
must be cut off from the intercourse of 
social liberty here, and accustomed, in 
every instance, to bow down and break 
the spirits of men, to trample on the rights, 
and to live on the spoils cruelly wru 
from the sweat and labour of their fellow 
subjects ;—such an army, employed for 
such purposcs, and paid by such means, for 
supporting such principles, would be a 
very propcr instrument to effect points of 
@ greater, or at least more favourite im- 
portance nearer home; points, perhaps, 
very unfavourable to the liberties of this 
country. 

General Conway said, he should be very 
sorry any part of his conduct were con- 
strued as disrespectful to his Majesty ; no 
pee bore his Majesty higher respect; 

ut the Address was so entirely against 
his sentiments, so often declared in that 
House, that he must vote against it. 

The House divided upon the amend- 
ment ; 87 for it, and 242 againstit. After 
which, they divided on the original Ad- 
dress. Ayes 232; Noes 83. a 


The King’s Answer to the Commons? 
Address.| The King returned this An- 
swer : 

§¢ Gentlemen, 

‘¢ This very loyal Address deserves my 
articular thanks. I receive with the 
ighest satisfaction your affectionate ac- 

knowledgment of my constant regard for 
the constitutional rights of parliament, 
and your zealous assurances of confidence 
and support in this great contest, In which 
the interests of all my subjects are so es- 
sentially concerned.” 


Debate in the Commons on a Motion for 
the Revisal of all the Laws by which the 
Americans think themselves aggrieved.) 
Nov. 6. Lord John Cavendish said, that 
he had secn in the public prints of this 
day, the following Declaration, which, if 


genuine, required the attention and con- 
sidcration of the House: 
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“By Richard Viscount Howe, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, and William 
Howe, esq. General of his Majesty’s 
Forces in America, the King’s Com- 
missioners for restoring peace in hfs 
Majesty’s colonies and plantations in 
North America, &c. 


DECLARATION. 

‘ Although the Congress, whom the 
misguided Americans suffer to direct their 
opposition to a re-establishment of the 
constitutional government of these pro- 
vinces, have disavowed every purpose of 
reconciliation not consonant with their ex- 
travagant inadmissible claim of indepen- 
dency; the King’s commissioners think 
fit to declare, that they are equally de- 
sirous to confer with his Majesty’s well- 
affected subjects upon the means of re- 
storing the public tranquillity, and esta- 
blishing a permanent union with every co- 
lony as a part of the British empire. The 
King being most graciously pleased to di- 
rect a revision of such of his royal instruc- 
tions as may be construed to lay an im- 
proper restraint upon the freedom of le- 
gislation in any of his colonies, and to con- 
cur in the.revisal of all his acts by which 
his subjects there may think themselves 
aggrieved, it is recommended to the inha- 
bitants at large to reflect seriously upon 
their present condition, and to judge for 
themselves, whether it be more consistent 
with their honour and happiness to offer 
up their lives as a sacrifice to the unjust 
and precarious cause in which they are 
engayed, or to return to their allegiance, 
accept the blessings of peace, and be se- 
cured in a free enjoyment of their liberty 
and properties, upon the true principles of 
the constitution. Given at New-York, 
the 19th September, 1776. Howe. 

W. Hows.” 


On this extraordinary Declaration, he 
said, he had some observations to make. 
There was no man more zealous for pre- 
serving the liberty of the press than he 
was. It was always with grief and intig- 
nation he beheld it abused, or employed 
to improper purposes. It was with reluc- 
tance he should complain of the abuse of 
it in the present instance, if the authen- 
ticity of the paper now alluded to were 
disavowed, which he must continue to 
think it would; because if such a papet 
really existed, it might be well expect 
its first public appearance would be either 
in the Guzctte or the Journals of the 
House. It the paper was spurious, It was 
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a most daring attempt to impose on the 
ublic; before he proceeded therefore any 
Fiirther, he thought proper to call on the 
noble lord to tell the House whether the 
paper was genuine. 
ord North said, he believed it was; 
that he heard the contents read, and be- 
lieved it corresponded pretty faithfully 
with that which appeared in the public 
papers. It was not properly in his de- 
artment; he therefore referred the noble 
ord and the House, to the noble lord who 
sat next him, and to whose office it was 
transmitted, for further information. 

Lord George Germaine confessed the 
authenticity of the paper in question; 
said he had seen it in print the preceding 
evening, and believed it to be a faithful 
copy of that issued at New-York by lord 

owe. : 

Lord John Cavendish then congratulated 
the House on this gleam of peace and 
conciliation, though he could not but ex- 

ress his astonishment at both the contents 
of the Declaration, and the extraordinary 
manner it became first communicated to 
the public. He observed, that parliament 
had been used all along by administration 
with the most mortifying contempt ; com- 
missioners are sent out with an intention 
of carrying a certain act of parliament 
into execution, armed at the same time 
with certain parliamentary powers for re- 
storing peace; these extend no farther 
than granting pardons, and receiving sub- 
missions ; yet, wonderful to relate, the first 
account parliament hear, and that through 
the channel of a newspaper, is, that those 
commissioners are authorised to answer 
. directly for the sovereign; and obliquely 
for the two other branches of the legisla- 
ture, that he will concur in the revisal of 
all Acts, by which his American subjects 
are aggrieved. He said, parliament were 
rendered cyphers in the whole conduct of 
the business from its commencement: 
when their name is wanted, they are called 
on, by way of requisition, to sanction 
Acts which render them abhorred by their 
fellow-subjects in every part of the em- 
pire; when the least appearance of le- 
nient measures is to be held out, the merit 
is all to be attributed to the King and his 
ministers. It is to originate from them 
alone. Notwithstanding all this, he felt 
a dawn of joy break in on his mind. If 
ministers were serious, he should not 
stand upon mere punctilios; yet, he 
thought, to give the negociation the greater 
weight and efficacy, that House should, as 
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the first proof of their disposition to peace, 
co-operate with administration, in so desi- 
rable a work. It would, besides, restore 
ministers to confidence; their professions 
were disbelicved in America; the motion, 
therefore, he was about to make, would 
be the means of removing the almost uni- 
versal opinion that prevailed in America, 
that every ministerial promise was given 
with some insidious intention of treachery, 
deceit, imposition, or to divide them, in 
order the more easily to break their 
strength, and subdue them. To remove 
so strong an impediment to peace and 
conciliation; to shew we were In earnest, 
and wished sincerely for both; his lord- 
ship moved, ‘ That this House will resolve 
itself into a committee, to consider of the 
Revisal of all Acts of Parliament, by which 
his Majesty’s subjects in America think 
themselves aggrieved.” 

Mr. Burke seconded the motion. He 
begged to know from the noble lord 
(North) whether the instructions to the 
commissioners went the length of the offer 
of revisal held out in the Declaration ; for 
without intrenching on that part of the 
prerogative which promises a revision of 
such of the royal instructions as may be 
construed to lay an improper restraint, 
&c. it was in his apprehension pretty evi- 
dent, that the latter part of the ‘sentence 
on which the motion was framed, held out 
a promise of concurrence on the part of 
the crown, to revise all Acts by which his 
Majesty’s subjects in America think them- 
selves aggrieved. This he looked upon to 
be leading parliament, not following it; 
he should, however, suspend any decisive 
opinion on the passage, till the noble lord 
had explained it. ‘The text was before 
us; he wished the noble lord would rise 
and give us the comment; for certainly, 
either the idea held out in the Declaration, 
meant that Great Britain intended to re- 
vise and concede, or desired the people of 
America to lay down their-arms, and sub- 
mit to state their grievances, and we will 
remedy them, if we think proper. 

Lord North said, he should not enter 
into a critical, literal, or philological in« 
terpretation of the passage in the Declara- 
tion, which gave rise to the present mo- 
tion. He would, however, assure the 
hon. gentleman, that administration never 
meant to relax in pursuing the claims of 
this country, so long as its legislative au- 
thority was disputed. He referred the 
hon. member to the commission under 
which the eommissioners acted, to their 
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first proclamation, and desired him to 
compare them with the present, and see if 
they did not all substantially correspond ; 
whether they did not all tend to the same 
point, to the restoration of peace to Ame- 
rica. This declaration invited the people 
of Americato that restoration; and as a 
motive of encouragement, as well as with 
a view of establishing a lasting union, a 
revisal of all acts, by which his Majesty’s 
subjects in that country think themselves 
aggrieved, was held out. His Majesty 
has promised to concur in those acts or 
royal instructions that depend immediately 
on himself; he has engaged that they shall 
be revised, and tells his colonies that he 
has already directed his commissioners to 
that effect. As to the motion, he must be 
obliged to dissent from it for several rea- 
sons. Before, however, he proceeded to 
state those reasons, he would take the 
liberty to set his lordship right, as he sup- 

osed the error he meant to allude to, led 
him to make the motion, and support it 
throughout, in his opinion, on very wrong 
grounds. The noble lord’s mistake was 
this; that the promise contained in the 
Declaration was the first of the kind; no- 
thing could be more erroneous. It was 
the great principle that pervaded the con- 
duct of administration from the beginning. 
It was the language of parliament at the 
very outset. In the Address of both Houses 
early in February, 1775, the conduct since 
so faithfully pursued, was strongly pressed 
and warmly recommended. One great 
object, nay the leading one, was, to hear 
grievances, to transmit an account of them 
home ; and to engage, on the part of the 
legislature, that redress would be granted, 
wherever a just cause for redress existed. 
That this was the first opportunity the 
commissioners had to discharge that part 
of their duty, with any prospect- of suc- 
cess; and why asy communication of a 
plan already sanctioned by parliament, 
should be insisted on till some of the fruits 
of the measure, thus recommended, be- 
came necessary, was more than he could 
possibly perceive. His reasons for giving 
a negative to the motion, on this state of 
the whole question, would, he presumed, 
be obvious to every member present. 
The Americans have declared themselves 
independent ; why enter into deliberation 
about what you are willing to concede, till 
we know first that they acknowledge our 
authority; and after they have returned to 
us, as subjects, till we know what would rea- 
sonably content them? How is it possible to 
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treat, while they avow their sovereignty 
and independency? much less, to form 
legislative regulations for those, who both 
as subjects and independent states, have 
all along disputed our power and right of 
legislation. Let them acknowledge the 
right once; let them fairly point out the 
constitutional abuse of it, and the griev- 
ances flowing from that abuse, and [ shall 
be ready to go into the proposed com- 
mittee: or to adopt the most efficacious 
measures, not only to remedy real griev- 
ances, but even to bend to their preju- 
dices in some instances. His lordship 
added, that the present motion, instead of 
producing any good consequence, might 
produce the very worst. The affair was 
at present in the hands of his Majesty’s 
ministers, by the express advice of parlia- 
ment; the motion might retard it, not 
that he entertained any great hopes of its 
success. Still parliament had advised it; 
his Majesty was willing to co-operate in 
effecting the same purpose, upon every 
parliamentary, rational and consistent rule 
of conduct. 

Mr. Fox observed, that however absurd 
and inconsistent administration had shewed 
themselves in other respects, in their 
measures relative to America, and their 
proses contempt for parliament, they 

ad been perfectly uniform and consistent. 
They had all along manifested the niost 
contemptuous treatment of that House. 
He was always with the majority of the 
House in one point, though not upon 
ather occasions, in supporting its dignity, 
privileges, and consequence with the peo- 
ple; which, in every measure relative to 
America, had been most shamefully vio- 
lated; every information was denied, or 
purposely held back. The operations of 
war, it is true, were communicated with 
all possible ostentation and parade; but 
the only preper objects of Lar agent 
attention were totally neglected, and le 
to be collected from chance, vague re- 
ports, or a newspaper, while the negocia- 
tions for peace, in which parliament and 
the nation were much more deeply inte- 
rested, as the welfare of this country more 
immediately depended upon them, were 
kept in a state of concealment, as if minis- 
ters were ashamed to own, as well they 
might, that after all the blood and treasure 
which had been spent in the unhappy con- 
test, they are obliged in the end to offer 
those very conditions which they had some 
years since rejected, with every mark 
displeasure and disapprobation, The ac- 
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count from New York, he observed, was 
received late on Saturday night; an ex- 
traordinary Gazette, announcing the re- 
treat of the provincials from that city, was 
published early on Monday morning; ano- 
ther Gazette followed it the succeeding 
evening ; and yet a syllable of the Decla- 
ration never transpired. He first heard it 
at the Opera the preceding evening, and 
read it that morning in a newspaper ; still 
doubting its being genuine, till he heard 
it authenticated by the two noble lords on 
the opposite bench. He begged to be un- 
derstood, that he did not make a charge 
of intentional concealment; but he con- 
tended, that ministers were no less culpa- 
ble than if they concealed it from design ; 
particularly, when the omission included 
in it the most manifest and mortifying in- 
attention to parliament, whose sentiments 
the penner of the above Declaration had 
virtually, and, he would add, audaciously, 
engaged for, there being but little or no 
essential difference, according to the pre- 
sent well known pliable disposition of that 
House, between a royal promise to con- 
cur inthe revisal of certain acts of the 
British legislature, and an actual so- 
lemn engagement of the whole legisla- 
ture, for its due and faithful performance. 
In America, he said, all was peace, conci- 
liation, and parental tenderness ;_ in Eng- 
land, nothing but subjugation, uncondi- 
tional submission, and a war of conquest. 
With that view administration procured a 
pamphlet to be written and sent to Amer 
rica, where thousands of them were distri- 
buted gratis; while in England the title 
was not so much ag known, till after the 
ublication on the other side the Atlantic. 
Publications of avery different tendency 
are encouraged here. America is to be 
subdued ; taxes are to be obtained ; char- 
ters are to be modified or annihilated at 
leasure. These doctrines secure a party, 
‘and the bulk of the people on this side of 
.the water, while the most moderate mea- 
sures and fascinating promises are held 
out on the other, in order to insiduously 
trepan and deceive. He returned to what 
he called the shameful inattention and 
neglect which ministers had shewn in their 
conduct towards parliament; and as go- 
vernment had taken so much pains to con- 
ceal the proclamation alluded to, he had 
strong reasons to suspect, that other mat- 
ters of asimilar nature were suppressed, 
and never permitted to see the liehe If 
there have been any such, why have not 
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them? Is it not reasonable, that this 
House should know them? He then ad- 
dressed and asked the Treasury-bench, if 
every supply they demanded had not been 
granted? Why, then, in this, as well as 
every other instance, keep back informa- 
tion, or, which was the same thing, neg- 
lect to give it to parliament, which had 
acted so openly, and put such confidence 
in ministers? What was the return ? either 
a downright, designed imposition, or the 
most gross nonsense. What do the com- 
missioners promise in the King’s name? 
That ‘* being most graciously pleased to 
concur in the revisal of all Acts,”? &c. 
Does his Majesty, at any time, or upon 
any occasion, concur in the revisal of any 
Acts of any kind? He may concur in the 
repeal of an Act, or in any amendment 
made in an Act which comes in the shape 
of a Bill, waiting for the royal assent; but 
as for promising to concur mn the revisal of 
a law, which implics examination and 
amendment, in stages in which he can 
possibly take no part, it is rank ignorance 
or grossdeceit. Besides, though ministers 
were serious, the promise could not be 
fulfilled, without supposing, that the opi- 
nion of parliament was just what ministers 
ahagee to dictate; for what signifies what 

is Majesty’s good dispositions may be, 
since parliament, it is well known, thinks 
differently? If, therefore, revision or re- 
visal meant any thing, it meant a repeal, 
which it was impossible to expect from 
the present parliament, as they had so fre- 
quently refused any proposition, tending 
even that way. He finished with observ- 
ing, that the commissioners, especially 
lord Howe, were known to be friends to 
conciliation; and for that reason, were 
not sent out till so late in the season, that 
government knew the Americans must 
have declared for independency, before 
they arrived. He declared it, as his firm 
opinion, that there could be no peace in 
America, without a complete relinquish- 
ment on our part of the claim of taxation ; 
that the congress might well call the pro- 
positions of the court of Great Britain in- 
siduous, if the House of Commons refused 
to support the Declaration of the commis- 
sioners. That the expressions in the De- 
claration were complained of as not being 
clear; but that whenever an expression 
was represented as not clear, the act ac- 
companying it must be taken as its com- 
mentary. Ifthen, the Declaration in ques- 
tion is not clear, how must America un- 


parliament been made acquainted with | derstand it, when by the vote of this 
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House, this day, should the noble lord’s | the head and mouth of the nation, and the 
motion be negatived, they shall plainly | legislature, by assuring them, that the le- 
perceive, that the Commons of Great | gislative power is ready and willing to 
Britain had peremptorily refused to con- | hear their grievances, and revise any of 
cur in rendering his Majesty’s gracious | their Acts which may prove grievances. 
dispositions effective. To think the words of the proclamation 

Mr. Solicitor General Wedderburn. | mean any thing else, is to torture them 
The reasons which have been given for | strangely. Relative to these grievances, 
agreeing to the present motion, are, 1 | what are they which we can enter into a 
must confess, such as by no means con- | revision of ? The principal that have been 
vince me. I have not a doubt but the | mentioned to-day, are, taxation and their 
noble lord who made it, wishes for nothing | charters. And would you enter upon the 
so much, as to accelerate the means of | question of taxation by way of a means of 
peace; and my reason for opposing it is, | reconciliation? Impossible! There is at 
that I think it would effectually mar the | present but one point which must be set- 
whole design. It is at present in the | tled asa preliminary; it is that of inde- 
hands of the commissioners, regularly in | pendency; if they adhere, as I have no | 
the natural course of business; but to | doubt they will, to that, there can be no 
comply with this motion would be at once | discussion of other points ; it is in vain to 
to take it out of their hands, and to raise | think of it. And as to their charters, they 
jealousies in the Americans, at the de- | are not at all the questions at present, for 
signs or powers of those commissioners. | restore their charter of king William, will 
Such a conduct here, might be productive | they be satisfied? No. They are as un- 
of the worst consequences, It might, in| willing to submit to the terms of those 
the first instance, be deemed an act of | charters, as to the Boston Acts: they 
submission on our part, not of favour in | openly declare this. Hence, therefore, I 
condescension to those, who look upon | may fairly assert, that till the spirit of in- 
themselves as a sovereign state, and ac- | dependency is subdued, it is idleto come to 
_ tually deny our authority. It would dis- | any resolutions or revisions, as means of 
credit the commissioners, and throw diffi- | conciliation. Take the sword out of the 
culties in the way of the negociation, now | hand of the governing part of America, 
probably begun ; because, by giving them | and I have not a doubt but a very consi- 
the present proposed sanction, it would | derable part of that country will return to 
point out that they were not before | its obedience with as much rapidity as it 
armed with parliamentary powers, ade-: revolted. Is it possible, that gentlemen 
quate to the seat agaa objects of their , can give their attention 30 much to one 
commission. n the other hand, it may ; side of the question, and read one side 
be productive of evil, as it compels us to | only, so as to imagine the Americans are 
give the proposition a negative, which is , so free under their present government, 
far from being the disposition of the House, ' as to have any reason to wish for a con- 
when America shall acknowledge the su- | tinuance of it? The very contrary is the 
preme legislative right of this country, | fact; the congress does not govern Ame- 
and by such acknowledgment, lay a just | rica—it tyrannizes over it; the power and 
constitutional claim to our favour and pro- ; punishment of imprisonment as practised 
tection. Let it be considered what is the | there, are tyrannical to the highest de- 
present situation of the colonies? They ; gree, and utterly inconsistent with every 
are in a state of declared independency. | idea of freedom. The liberty of the press 
Would you admit that independency, or | is annihilated; a printer that dared to 
treat with them as independent states ? Or | print any thing contrary to their system 
could you consistently with common sense | and interests, would be instantly ruined— 
and prudence, revise Acts by way of | nor is even the freedom of private letters, 
obliging those, whose principal object at | or private conversation, permitted; de- 
present is not such revision, but tv render | struction hangs over the man who ventures 
themselves free from all connection with | to write, or express a sentiment in opposi- 
you as their superiors? It has been ob-| tion to their opinions. This horrid ty- 
served, that the King has answered too | ranny is what we may rationally hope to 
much for the legislature of this kingdom | be so far dissolved, from the difference of 
in the expressions of the proclamation in, the troops on both sides, as to enable the 
question. It appears to me very diflerent, | oppressed tyrannized Americans, safely 
Sir. His Majesty there speaks only as | to avow thcir real opinions, and to reture 
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without danger to their duty. As to a 
point which the hon. gentleman much in- 
sists on,—the design in administration of 
keeping the proclamation secret,—it ap- 
pears strange to me that any person 
should think of such a thing, unless from 
the mode of reasoning which he is so 
ready to adopt, that having so much folly 
in it, itis the more likely to be the work 
of this ministry. Folly, indeed, to make 
that a secret, which was posted upon the 
walls of New York; and this 1 think is 
reason enough why it was not inserted in 
the Gazette—there was no call for it. 
Before I sit down, I should remark, that 
it appears a very sudden and unexpected 
way of bringing in a debate, after it was so 
generally understvod that no business of 
any consequence was to come on in the 
House before the recess; but as I was not 
at the Opera last night, where this ma- 
nceuvre was planned, 1 must be excused 
if I have not treated it in all its parts in 
the manner some might expect. 

Mr. Burke. Rejoiced I am, Sir, that 
the learned gentleman has regained, if not 
his talent, at least his voice; that as he 
would not, or could not reply the other 
night, to my hon. friend, charmed as he 
must have been with the powerful reason- 
ing of that eloquent speech, he had the 
grace to be silent. On that memorable 
occasion he lay, like Milton’s devil, pros- 
trate “ on the oblivious pool,”’ confounded 
and astounded, though called upon by the 
whole Satanic host: he lay prostrate, 
dumb-founded, and unable to utter a single 
syllable, and sutiered the goads of the two 
noble lords to prick him till he scarcely 
betrayed a single sign of animal or mental 
sensibility. Why, Sir, would he not be 
silent now,—instead of attempting to an- 
swer, what in truth was unanswerable? 
But the learned gentleman has now called 
to his assistance, the bayonets of 12,000 
Hessians; and as he thinks it absurd to 
reason at present with the Americans, he 
tells us, that by the healing, soothing, 
merciful measures of foreign swords, at the 
breasts of those unhappy people, their un- 
derstandings would be enlightened, and 
they would be enabled to comprehend the 
subtleties of his logic. It was well said, 
on another occasion, that your speech de- 
mands an army !—and I may say, that the 
learned gentleman demands blood; rea- 
soning he says is vain;—the sword must 
Convince America, and clear up their 
Clouded apprehensions. The learned gen- 
tleman’s abilities surely desert him, if he 
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is obliged to call such a coarse argument 
as an army to his assistance ;—not that I 
mean any thing reflecting on his parts. I 
always esteem, and sometimes dread, his 
talents. But has he told you why com- 
missioners were not sent sooner to -Ame- 
rica?) Has he explained that essential 
point? Not a jot. Why, after the Act 
passed for them, were they delayed full 
seven months, and not permitted to sail 
till May; and why was the commission 
appointing them delayed till the 6th of 
that month? Answer this. The blood and 
devastation that followed, was owing to 
this delay; upon your conscience it ought 
to lay a heavy load. If the measure was 
right and necessary in order for concilia- | 
tion, as the King dectared in his speech at 
the opening of that session, why was it nob 
executed at a time, in which it could be 
effectual; instead of being purposely de- 
ferred to one, when it could not possibly 
answer any end but that of adding hypo- 
crisy to treachery, and insult and mockery 
to cruelty and oppression? By this delay 
you drove them into the declaration of in- 
dependency ; not as a matter of choice, but 
necessity: and now they have declared it, 
you bring it as an argument to prove, that: 
there can be no other reasoning used with 
them, but the sword. What is this but 
declaring, that you were originally deter- 
mined not to prevent, but to punish rebel- 
lion; not to use conciliation, but an army : 
not to convince, but to destroy? Such 
were the effects of those seven months 
cruelly lost, to which every mischief that 
has happened since, must be attributed. 
But still the learned gentleman persists, 
that nothing but the commissioners can 
give peace to America ;—it is beyond the 
power of this House. What was the re- 
sult of the conference with the delegates 
from the Congress? Why, we are told, 
that they met in order to be convinced, 
that taxation is no grievance— no ty- 
ranny” used to be the phrase; but that is 
out of fashion now. Then, Sir, what an 
insult to all America, was it to send as 
commissioners, none but the commanders 
of the fleet and army to negeciate peace! 
Did it not shew how much you were de- 
termined, that the only arguments you 


‘meant to use, were your broad-swords and 


broad-sides. Let me assert, Sir, that the 

doctrines to be laid down in America, 

would not have been too trivial an occa- 

sion, even for the reasoning abilities of the 

learned gentleman himself. But, Sir, you 

may think to carry these doctrines inte 
[42] 
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execution, and be mistaken too ;—the 
battle is not yet fought; but if it was 
fought, and the wreath of victory adorned 
your brow, still is not that continent con- 
quered ; witness the behaviour of one mi- 
serable woman, who with her single arm 
did that, which an army of a hundred 
thousand men could not do—errested your 
rogress, in the moment of your success. 
his miserable being was found ina cellar, 
with her visage besmeared and smutted 
over, with every mark of rage, despair, re- 
solution, and the most exalted heroism, bu- 
ried in combustibles, in order to fire New- 
York, and peer in its ashes ;—she was 
‘brought forth, and knowing that she would 
be condemned to die, upon being asked 
her purpose, said, “ to fire the city!’ and 
was determined to omit no opportunity of 
doing what her coun called for. Her 
train was laid and fired; and it is worthy 
of your attention, how Providence was 
7 pleased to make use of those humble 
means to serve the American cause, when 
open force was used in vain. In order to 
bring things to this unhappy situation, 
did not you pave the way, by a succession 
of acts of tyranny ;—for this, you shut u 
their ports ;—cut off their fishery ;—anni- 
hilated their charters;—and governed 
them by an army. Sir, the recollection of 
these things, being the evident causes of 
what we have seen, is more than what 
ought to be endured. This it is, that has 
-burnt the noble city of New York; that 
has planted the bayonet in the bosoms of 
my principals ;—in the bosom of the city ; 
where alone your wretched government 
once boasted the only friends she could 
number in America. If this was not the 
on? succession of events you determined, 
and therefore looked for, why was America 
left without any power in it, to give security 
to the persons and property of those who 
were and wished to be loyal;—this was 
essential to government; you did not, and 
might therefore be well said to have ab- 
dicated the government. - 
1 have been reading a work given us by 
a country, that is perpetually employed in 
productions of merit. I believe it is not 
published yet——-the History of Philip 
the 2d; and I there find, that that tyran- 
nical monarch never dreamt of the ty- 
.ranny exerted by this administration. 
Gods! Sir, shall we be told, that you can- 
mot analize grievances?—that you can 
have no communication with rebels, be- 
cause they have declared for indepen- 


dency ?—Shall you be told this, when the 
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tyrant Philip did it after the same circum- 
stance in the Netherlands. [By edict he 
allowed their ships to enter their ports, 
and suffered them to depart in peace; he 
treated with them; made them proposi- 
tions ; and positively declared that he 
would redress all their grievances. And 
James 2, when he was sailing from France, 
at the head of a formidable force, assisted 
like you by foreign troops, and having a 
great party in the kingdom, still offered 
specific terms;—while his exceptions of 
pee were few, amongst the rest my 
on. friend’s ancestor, sir Stephen Fox. 
But you will offer none ;—you simply tell 
them to lay down their arms, and then you 
will do just as you please. Could the most 
cruel conqueror say less? Had you con- 
quered the devil himself in hell, could you 
be less liberal? No! Sir, you would offer 
no terms; you meant to drive them to the 
declaration of independency: and even 
after it was issued, ought by your offers to 
have reversed the effect. You would not 
receive the remonstrance which I brought 
you from New York, [see p. 643] be- 
cause it denied your rights to certain 
powers ;—yet the late king of France re- 
ceived the remonstrances from his parlia- 
ments, that expressly denied his right to 
the powers he was in the constant exercise 
of—answered them, and even redressed 
some of the grievances, which those very 
remonstrances complained of, though he 
refused to grant ait he thought more 
peculiarly entrenched upon his own au- 
thority. | 
In this situation, Sir, shocking to say, 
are we called upon by another proclama- 
tion to go to the altar of the Almighty, 
with war and vengeance in our hearts, in- 
stead of the peace of our blessed Saviour. 
He said, ** My peace I give you;”? but 
we are, on this fast, to have war only in 
our hearts and mouths ; war against our 
brethren. Till our churches are purified 
from this abominable service, I shall con- 
sider them, not as the temples of the Al- 
mighty, but the synagogues of Satan. An 
act not more infamous, respecting its poli- 
tical purposes, than blasphemous and pro- 
fane as a pretended act of nationa! devo- 
tion, when the people are called upon, ia 
the most solemn and awful manner, to re- 
pair to church, to partake of a sacrament, 
and at the foot: of the altar, to commit 
sacrilege, to perjure themselves public! 
4 charging their American brethren wit 
e horrid crime of rebellion, with propa- 
gating “ specious falshoods,” when either 
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the charge must be notoriously false, or. 
those whu make it, not knowing it to be 
‘ true, call Almighty God to witness—not 
a specious, but a most audacious and blas- 
phemous falshood. 

Mr. Rous said there was one point, as 
a grand preliminary, which must be the 
basis of every conciliatory step on either 
- side; that was a clear unequivocal ac- 
knowledgment of the legislative supre- 
macy of the British parliament. If that 
was not to be obtained, but by the force 
of arms, he was most eagerly desirous that 
arms should be resorted to; that probably 
the advantages we had lately obtained at 
Long Island, and in the neighbourhood of 
New York, might give us an opportunity 
of establishing a civil government in that 
province, the example and influence of 
which, when accompanied with a promise 
of a redress of real grievances, might be 
productive of the most happy and salutary 
consequences. He would be better pleased 
to see Britain dying of the wounds she 
might receive in this unnatural conflict 

iven by her rebellious ungrateful chil- 
fi than consent to one condescending 
step that might tend to tarnish her former 
glories. ’ 

Mr. Byng observed, that administration 
had all along acted upon system, and how- 
ever mistaken they might be as to some of 
the effects of their measures, they never 
. lost sight of the great object they had in 
contemplation from the beginning; that 
was, to compel America to consent to un- 
conditional submission, which was, in other 
words, to consent to be slaves; or, in the 
event of their refusal and consequent re- 
sistance, to endeavour to subdue or extir- 
pate them. This he contended was the 
great pervading principle which governed 
the American system, and such was the 
intention of those to whom carrying it 
into execution was committed. The op- 
position given to the motion was of a piece 
with the whole of the ministerial conduct, 
since the commencement of this business. 
Ministers in private, and their runners in 
public, were constantly known to load the 
officers entrusted with the superior com- 
mands with reproaches, or to flatly charge 
them with disobedience of orders, and the 
commission of acts to which they were not 
authorized. This underhand conduct on 
the part of administration, answered more 
pipes than one; it answered in a mi- 

itary, as well as a civil capacity, to skreen 
and varnish over, as well as to mislead 
end betray. isis ae had the address 
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and effrontery td shift the censure they. 
would have so deservedly incurred off their 
own shoulders. This he instanced in the 
persons of Carleton, Howe, Clinton, and 
several others, who were represented by 
their runners about town, and even by 
some of the principals, as mad, ignorant, 
rash, or inactive, according as it suited 
the present moment. He should not have 
particularly adverted to those circum- 
stances, if it had not called to his recol- 
lection the fate of a near relation, who fell 
a sacrifice to the same treacherous motives 
of self acquittal. | 

Lord George Germain rose to clear up 
some matters of fact. The noble lord who 
made the motion, had supposed that he 
received the proclamation with the dis- 
patch from general and lord Howe; on 
the contrary, the proclamation was left at 
Falmouth with other matters, and coming 
up to town in the ordinary way, did not 
reach his hands till Monday morning, 
when the extraordinary Gazette was al- 
ready published. He forbore to insert it 
in Tuesday’s Gazette, because he really 
did not think it of importance enough; it 
was not concealed, many copies having 
been pasted against the walls of New York, 
and many sent all over America. As it 
was only part of a treaty, he thought it 
improper to publish it, and conceived it 
was altogether unusual, as he remembered 
the conversations between lord Chatham 
(when Mr. Pitt) and M. de Bussy, pre- 
vious to the finishing the treaty of peace 
with France, was never published. He 
was averse to the present motion, as it 
would deprive general and lord Howe of 
the honour of making peace with America. 
As to the proclamation for a fast, he had 
before this day only heard it read once in 
council, and jhiere ore fram what the hon. 
gentleman had said, he had been induced 
to imagine, that the Archbishop who drew 
it up might have made some mistake; but 
that he had now read it, and sana it a 
very good and a very pro roclamation. 
Hie lordship then aad scat the table, and 
having finished, declared the words, ‘* spe- 
cious falshoods,’”? were properly intro- 
duced ; he bid the gentlemen recollect the 
American declaration for independency, 
and then ask, if the rebels had not pub- 
lished ‘* specious falshoods??? He bid 
them read their several other publica- 
tions, and he doubted not they would all 
agree with him, that the assertion was 
moet true; but he could easily account 
for his not seeing the matter in the 
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same light as the hon. gentleman opposite 
him; he was neither so accomplished an 
orator, nor so excellent a divine! 

Mr. Dunning opened with observing, 
that he was not at the Opera on Tuesday 
evening, and as he did not imagine any 
news-paper contained any matter likely 
to entertain him, he had not read one that 
day ; that he came down to Westminster- 
hall in the way of his profession, and had 
come from thence into that House, with- 
out any previous knowledge of the de- 
bate; but as the proclamation had been 
declared to be authentic, it was evident 
that news-paper information was to be 
trusted as much as that given in any other 
manner. He declared his amazement, 
that the motion should be deemed sudden 
and ill-timed ; he said, he knew of no time 
more proper for appointing a committee 
for the revision of such Acts as were 
deemed grievances by the Americans than 
the present. That the question was not 
now, what should be altered, and what 
should remain in force; that those were 
considerations to be agitated when they 
came into a committee ; that it was high 
time the legislature of Great Britain gave 
America reason to suppose they would not 
always turn a deaf ear to her complaints ; 
that it appeared by the proclamation of 
lord Howe that he had promised in the 
King’s name, that such Acts as they 
thought grievances should be revised ; 
that the promise went to an assertion, that 
parliament, as a branch of the legislature, 
would enable the King to keep his word ; 
that therefore it was high time parliament 
convinced America how ready they were 
to second the King’s endeavours to re- 
store peace, by beginning the good work 
with a revisal of the Actgwhich oppressed 
America. He said, thes remarks of a 
learned gentleman relative to the futility 
of the House’s taking into their considera- 
tion what they thought the grievances of 
America, because it might afterwards ap- 
pear they were not considered by the 
Amcricans as grievances, was notoriously 
ill-founded. ‘That the gentleman did him- 
self and the House much wrong, if be- 
cause parliament had collectively been 
blind to the several publications of Ame- 
rica, he supposed that the members as in- 
dividuals had been equally blind, and neg- 
Jected to peep into the petitions which had 
been presented. That all the members 
had made themseives masters of the sub- 
ject, and that the House knew the griev- 
.auces America had to complain of, was 
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well aware what she felt as grievances, 
and might with great certainty proceed to 
redress them. The lear-cd gentleman 
had given some new ideas of liberty; he 
had declared, that America must be 
subdued, America must be conquered 
in order to her deliverance. This sort 
of deliverance was to him a new con- 
sequence of conquest; from all that he 
had read or heard, he never knew that a 
conquered people were a free people, and 
he believed the House would join with 


him in supposing, that from time imme- 


morial, the very reverse of freedom had 
been the fate of the conquered. As to 
the observation, that lord Howe’s first pro- 
clamation was necessary to inform the 
public that lord Howe was arrived in Ame- 
rica, it might also have been proper to 
have published the present proclamation 
to shew that he was stillthere. The no- 
ble lord who spoke last had accommodated 
himself to all parties, in his reasons for not 
publishing the Declaration in the Gazette. 
To those who thought it ought to have 
been made public, he had declared, any 
man might read it in the news-papers ; 
and to those who thought it ought to be 
kept private, he had said, none could read 
it but those who chose to take a voyage to 
New York, where they would find it pasted 
on the walls of the half-burnt houses; and 
that he had not printed it in the Gazette, 
because lord Chatham’s private negocia- 
tions with M. de Bussy were not printed 
there. He said he should give his vote 
for the motion, although he knew it would 
not be carried, and ended with declaring, 
in reply to the observation about the fast 
proclamation, that he thought a church an 
improper place to promulgate a court 
creed in, and that so to act was to profane 
the place of worship. 
The House divided. 


Tellers. 
Mr. Fox - © : 
aEAe a Byng - t a 


Nene Earl Lisburne . it 109 


Mr. Charles Townshend 
So it passed in the negative *. 


* « From this time a great number of the 
ninety particularly of the Rockingham 
party, began to relax in their attendance upoo 
parliament in either House ; or rather to withe 
draw themselves wholly and avowelly pee 
all questions which related to America, an 
only to attend upon such matters of private 
bills or business, in which they bad some pare 
ticular concern or interest. ‘This conduct wee 
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Debate in the Commons on the Navy 
Estimates.] Nov. 8. Inthe Committee of 
Supply, Mr. Buller moved, * That 45,000 
seamen, including 10,129 marines, be em- 
ployed for the year 1777.” 

Sir Georze Yonge should not oppose 
the motion, though he must condemn the 
service for which the greatest part of the 
seamen were destined. But while he ap- 
proved of putting this country in a proper 
state of defence, he must reprobate that 
ruinous system upon which the present 
civil war was founded. He adverted to 
the declaration made by lord and general 
Howe, and positively atlirmed the minis- 
ters were by that declaration pledged to a 
reversal of their system with America. 

Mr. Temple Luttrell said, that the naval 
strength of this nation, for the protection 
of Great Britain and Ireland, was by no 
means equal to the account publicly given 
by some of the most responsible charac- 
ters in office. So far from 23 ships of the 
line being fit for sea, as was asserted at 
the opening of parliament by the first 
naval authority in Great Britain, and po- 
sitively insisted on by a noble lord over the 
way (lord G. Germaine) we had not, on 
the first day of the session, a suthcient 
number of men to complete the comple- 
ments of 13 sail of the 23 guardships then 
in commission, so as to render them in a 
condition to encounter an enemy, and yet 
the highest war establishment of this coun- 
try is lower as to numbers than that of any 
other naval power in the universe. He 
conceived it to be the immediate duty of 
parliament to take measures for putting 
these kingdoms in a proper state of naval 
defence, and not suffer the most useful of 
the ships, and the flower of your seamen, 
to be sent 3,000 miles off, on a fruitless, 
romantic attempt, to reduce the vast con- 
tinent of America to unconditional sub- 
mission; utterly lost to these dominions, 
to borrow the words of a very emphatic 
orator (Mr. Solicitor General) of the long 
robe, ** by the folly of a few, the madness 
of some, and the evil designs of many, who 
have gone headlong into these desperate 
enterprizes.”? Let us be the more careful 
of what yet remains of empire and of li- 
berty, nor leave these islands in a defence- 


so marked, that some of the priocipal leaders 
of opposition, afier attending the House of 
Commons, in the morning, upon private busi- 
Ness, a8 soon as a public question was intro- 
duced, took a formal leave of the Speaker, and 
jmumediately withdrew.”’ Annual Register, 
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less state, while our confederate enemies 
of France and Spain actually command all 
the European seas with a fleet of 50 men 
of war. We should be told, perhaps, that 
it is highly improper thus publicly to ex- 

ose the weakness of our navy to those 
inimical powers, of whom such strong ap- 
prehensions are now expressechh If there 
was a ray of hope consistent with common 
sense, that such specious falshoods of go- 
vernment could impose upon the clear- 
sighted statesmen on the other side of the 
channel, or upon their ministers or emis- 
saries on this side, we might allow that we 
had in the noble ear! the best commissioner 
of the Adiniralty that ever presided at that 
board ; I mean solong as the safety of the 
nation depends upon concealing or dis- 
guising the truth; for I verily believe him 
to be the only man of his rank and educa- 
tion in these realms, lL am sure he is the 
only professed moralist, who, after reiter- 
ated detection in the grossest impositions, 
and deep-laid fictions, can rally again, and 
return to the charge with so sanctimonious 
a composure, so dauntless an eflrontery, 
that the rarity and perfection of the vice 
almost constitutes it a virtue. 

Mr. Att.rney General called Mr. Lut- 
trell to order, appealing to the committee, 
whether so personal an attack ought to be 
suffered ? 

Mr. Luttrell said, he would persevere in 
his privilege as a representative of the 
people, to set forth, in as strong colours 
as he pleased, the official faults or iniqui- 
ties of any of the public ministers of this 
country, where he was ready to support 
his allegations by circumstantial proofs. 

The Attorney General insisted, that as 
there was no accusation formally before 
the House, Mr. Luttrell could not, con- 
sistently with the rules of the House, pro- 
ceed any further. 

Mr. Luttrell replied, that he would, at 
all hazards, proceed in acquitting himself 
of his duty. He knew (with great de- 
ference to that learned gentleman) he 
was within the law of parliament, and the 
rights of every member of it; and that the 
plea of wanting a formal accusation was a 
chicane which should avail nothing ; for if 
the ministry would suffer him to carry a 
motion for the returns and state of the 
navy on which to ground his charges, he 
assured the House he would do no less in 
consequence of those abuscs and mal-prac- 
tices which must on enquiry come out, 
than follow such a motion by an address 
to his Majesty, ** that he would be gra- 
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ciously pleased, for the welfare of his peo- 
ple, to remove the earl of Sandwich, not 
only from the office he now holds, but 
from the royal councils and presence for 
ever.” He then observed, that to give 
the first commissioner of the naval depart- 
ment the palm of specious falshoods, while 
he had so many competitors in the minis- 
terial fraternity, was indeed no trifling 
compliment. He acknowledged he was 
run hard by those men who give out to 
the world, that they have offered condi- 
tions of peace, and a real redress of 
grievances to the people of America, 
which offers have been rejected by those 
men on the Treasury bench, who advanee, 
that the Congress have disavowed every 
purpose of conciliation short of indepen- 
dence. What conditions of peace, founded 
on a redress of real grievances, have been 
offered to the Congress, or any delegates 
in whom the Americans put a trust? Shall 
we again be insulted and nauseated with 
your ambiguous, hypocritical, and insi- 
duous placards and proclamations, tending 
only to allure and cajole a few dastard 
renegadoes from the cause of constitu- 
tional liberty to he tyrannical stand- 
ards? We were told by a noble lord, the 
other night, that he would never allow the 
legislative claims of this country to be a 
grievance. These were his very words, I 
took them down in writing at the instant 
he uttered them. One of the first crown 
lawyers added, that nothing could satisfy 
government short of unconditional sub- 
mission. ‘* The Americans have no terms 
to demand,” said he, “* from your justice, 
whatever they may hope from your grace 
and mercy.” Sir, when the heathen em- 
peror, Claudius Cesar, held Caractacusand 
all his British warriors in chains at his 
chariot wheels, he talked not so proud a 
language to his captives, as these Chris- 
tian ministers, while they invoke the spe- 
cial interposition of the Almighty, hold 
forth to their own countrymen hitherto 
superior to them in the lists. In short, 
strip off the mask and specious falshoods 
from every department of the state, as it 
is now modelled, and the war is a war of 
taxation, a war of injustice, impiety, and 
endless bloodshed. 

Mr. Wombwell warmly defended lord 
Sandwich, and gave a long panegyric 
upon his private virtues, public talents, 
and industry; said he was the best minis- 
ter, and perhaps the worthiest man in this 
country; [here the House laughed hear- 
tily] that he was not to be hurt by the 


shafts of that vehement member who 
spoke last. His lordship ought to be re- 
vered and honoured by every honest man 
in the country for his services in the de- 
partment where he presides; there never 
was his equal in office ; he gloried in call- 
ing him his friend, nor was there a man so 
admired and approved of by foreigners. 

Mr. Luttrell made a short reply, and 
ended by saying, he verily believed that 
foreigners approved much of our having 
at this conjuncture such a man in such an 
office, and that he might perhaps be wor- 
shipped by the savages of Otaheite: he 
meddled not with his worthiness in social 
life, but he thought no good subjeet of 
this country held him worthy of his public 
trust. 

Lord Mulgrave said, he was glad to 
find the hon. member intended to move 
for a serious parliamentary enquiry into 
the conduct of his noble friend at the 
head of the Admiralty board ; that when- 
ever the truth came out, the hon. mem- 
ber, however prejudiced he was at this 
time, by vague, ill-founded, and empty 
conjectures, would, if he had any candour 
in his nature, become a convert to a bet- 
ter-founded and more just opinion: for 
that the British nation had never known 
a first commissioner of the Admiralty equal 
to the present in capacity and meritorious 
services. He therefore wished the hon. 
member to move a fair, public test of the 
noble earl’s conduct; and he, as the noble 
earl’s friend, would stand as forward as 
ceo could do to second it. 

ord North said, that his Majesty had 
in that noble earl a very capable and zea- 
lous servant, who ought not to be thus at- 
tacked in his absence, from a collection of 
loose surmises, and low news-paper abuse ; 
that, if the hon. member would inform 
himself of the real desert of the noble 
earl, he must retract his imputation, and 
admit, that the most laborious and eminent 
public services had been rendered this em- 
pire since he came to the naval adminis- 
tration. 

Lord Palmerston spoke in support of 
lord Sandwich, and the present board of 
Admiralty; but he said, that in commend- 
ing the noble earl’s assiduity and talents, he 
would not be understood to detract in any 
degree from the praise due to lord Hawke, | 
with whom he had likewise been in office. 

Mr. Luttrell told lord Mulgrave, be 
was not apt to become a convert, after he 
had once formed his mind upon the best 
lights bis understanding could furnish; 
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that the two noble lords did him injustice, 
when they imputed his accusations to 
anonymous slander, or vague unsubstan- 
tial testimony; that when this boasted 
service of the noble earl came to be en- 
quired into,’ it would be found he had 
been intrusted annually with twice as 
much of the public money as any one of 
his predecessors in office; therefore he 
ought certainly to have the fleet in a more 
formidable condition; but certain it was, 
that a great part of this treasure was not 
applied to the uses for which it was grant- 
ed; there had been a multitude of errors, 
and much corruption, which he was pre- 
pared to produce evidence of, whenever 
the House would give a candid hearing. 

The Resolution was agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 

Mr. Luttrell then moved, as the first 
evidence necessary, on which to establish 
the truth of his shaiees and even for the 
material information of parliament, inde- 
pendent of the proposed address to the 
King, to displace the earl of Sandwich; 
«¢ That there be laid before this House the 
latest weekly accounts received at the Ad- 
miralty, prior to the opening of the present 
session of parliament, from the admiral, 
or commander in chicf, of his Majesty’s 
ships and vessels at the several ports of 
Chatham, Portsmouth, and Plymouth; to- 
gether with the latest accounts received at 
the Admiralty, prior to the commence- 
ment of this session, of the state and 
condition of all ships and vessels of war 
employed on channel service, or on the 
coasts of Great Britain or Ireland.’ He 
would shew by these accounts, that the 
information given to both Houses on the 
first day of this session, of the state of the 
navy, when it was officially alleged, that 
we had 23 ships of the line fit to take the 
seas, and many more in great forwardness, 
and that our fleet at home was then a full 
match for the combined squadrons of 
France and Spain, should they visit these 
coasts, was a dangerous, wicked, and wil- 
ful imposition on parliament, and the 
' whole nation. We had not, he said, near 
7,000 effective men in the 23 guardships 
put together, and, to complete their-com- 
"bea for war, near double that num- 

er would be requisite. Our frigates, 
sloops, and small craft, were most of them 
‘upon remote service; and those ships of 
the line, put lately into, commission, leg- 
ed by the American secretary to be in 
great forwardness, had not a twentieth 
part of their war complement; neither 
“were the returns of the impressed men in 
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and about this metropolis, on the first 
night of issuing the warrants, above one- 
third in number of what the runners of go- 
vernment were ordered to spread abroad. 
At Portsmouth, and its environs, the in- 
tention of impressing men was known to 
all the seafaring people 24 hours before 
the press-gangs were in motion; so we 
succeeded but ill in that quarter, and still 
worse on the western coasts. In short, if 
the people of England knew. the real state 
of our marine power and resources, and 
the great superiority of our natural 
enemies in these seas, they would scarce 
suffer so many ships and men to De dis« 
patched to the furthest quarter of the 
globe, even on a more rational and profit- 
able pursuit than the reduction of our 
American colonies to despotism, before 
we had secured the seat of our empire 
from invasion and ruin. He was confident, 
after the impatience of the noble earl’s 
friends to bring him to a fair ordeal, he 
should be seconded in this motion by one 
of the lords of the Admiralty, or the noble 
lord (Mulgrave) in his eye. 

The Attorney Gencral argued stren- 
uously against receiving the motion: and 
the friends of administration were for 
throwing it out without further discussion. 

Mr. £. Townshend, after shewing that 
the motion was strictly parliamentary and 
of material import to the business then be- _ 
fore the House, seconded it; and asked 
what opinion any unprejudiced person 
could entertain of those gentlemen who so 
strenuously encouraged the hon. gentle- 
man in his enquiry, and now shrunk from 
the trial. This clandestine and unwar- 
ranted step of with-holding the first official 
papers called for, would stamp a sentence 
on their friend and patron, not much to 
his honour or his advantage. 

Mr. H. W. Hartley supported the mo- 
tion, and drew a mournful picture of this 
country in its present condition, and a 
very odious one of the administration, and 
the systems on which they acted. 

Mr. Luttrell insisted, that the absolute 
management of the maritime power of the 
British empire was too arduous, too solid, 
too important a trust, to be committed to a 
bon vivant of lord Sandwich’s levity of 
disposition and known depravity of con- 
duct, especially now the piping hours of 
jubilee and dalliance were at an end; and 
we ought to prepare for naval operations 
of the most substantial import to the safety 
of these islands. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. = 
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Proceedings respecting the Shaftesbury 
Election. Nov. 22. Sir George Savile 
said, he had a petition to present from 
Thomas Rumbold, esq. respecting the 
Shaftesbury election. The petitioner pray- 
ed that the votes of the House of last ses- 
sion, by which the House agreed with the 
committee on the Shaftesbury election, 
might be re-considered, and such relief 
given to the petitioner as the House in its 
wisdom should think fit. After expatiat- 
ing on what he thought the injustice that 
had been done to the petitioner on the 
necessity of supporting the dignity of par- 
liament, he moved for leave to bring up 
the petition. 

Mr. Grenville opposed the bringing it 
up at that time. He had no interest in 
the question, nor any connection with the 
parties; but he knew, that several gentle- 
men who had served on the Shaftesbury 
committee were absent, it being generally 
understood some days since, that no more 
puviie business was to come on before the 

olidays; and many of the country gen. 
tlemen who were interested in the question 
were also absent. He therefore moved, 
that the debate be adjourned to Feb. 3. 

Mr. Powis seconded Mr. Grenville’s 
motion. . 

Mr. Hans Stanley seconded sir G. Sa- 
vile’s motion. He said, he had.as great 
respect for the members absent as any 
man, but God forbid a regard for any per- 
sons should prevent a British House of 
Commons from doing immediate justice. 
The House was now by three times fuller 
than when the votes complained of by the 
petitioner were passed. ‘The parties con- 
cerned had known that a motion for re- 
scinding those hasty resolutions would be 
made before the holidays. He knew it 
was the sense of the House to have re- 
scinded them last year, if it had not been 
contrary to the standing order of the 
House, not to permit the same question 
twice in one session. 

Mr. Grenville’s motion was negatived. 
Then the Petition was brought up, and 
read; setting forth, ‘‘ That, in the last 
session of parliament, the House came to 
divers Resolutions, upon taking into con- 
sideration the minutes of the examination 
taken before the select committee, who 
were appointed to try and determine the 
merits of the petition of Hans Wintrop 
Mortimer, esq. complaining of an undue 
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election and return for the borough of 
Shaftesbury, and in particular a resolu- 
tion, * That it appeared to this House, 
from the said minutes, that the petitioner 
was a principal promoter and suborner of 
wilful and corrupt perjury at the said 
election ;? and that the petitioner had not 
any intimation .given him, that any pro- 
ceedings were intended to be had with re- 
spect to him; and, as the petitioner is 
conscious of his innocence, he trusts he 
should have been able, had he been ap- 
prized of such proceedings, to have satis- 
fied the House, that there was no founda- 
tion for so heinous a charge; and that the 
petitioner’s character and reputation are 
highly attected by the said resvlution ; and 
that the petitioner did make an applica- 
tion, in the last session of parliament, to 
the House, for relief in the premises, 
which was rejected; and the resolution 
concerning which the petitioner offered 
his said petition having been passed in the 
said session, the petitioner apprehends, 
that that circumstance might have been a 
motive to the House, not to grant the 
prayer of his said petition: the petitioner 
therefore hopes, that, this clause no longer 
existing, his request may now be nore fa- 
vourably received.”’ A similar petition was 
also presented from Francis Sykes, esq. 

Sir G. Savile then moved, * That the 
entry in the Journal of the House, of the 
14th of February in the last session of par- 
liament, of the proceedings of the House, 
on taking into consideration the minutes 
of the examination taken before the select 
committee, who were appointed to try and 
determine the merits of the petition of 
Hans Wintrop Mortimer, esq. complaining 
of an undue election and return for the 
borough of Shafton, otherwise Shaftes- 
bury, in the county of Dorset, so far as 
the same relates to Thomas Rumbold, esq. 
together with the order of the same day 
to the Attorney General to prosecute the 
said Thos. Rumbold, esq. might be read.” 
And the same being read accordingly, 
he next moved, ** That the said order to 
the Attorney General, for prosecuting the 
said Thomas Rumbold, esq. be discharg- 
ed.”?) The like orders for prosecuting Mr. 
Sykes and six of the electors, were also 
discharged. 


On the 13th of December both Houses 
adjourned to the 23rd of January, 1777. 
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